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PROFIT CONSTRAINTS ON MANAGERIAL AUTONOMY: 
MANAGERIAL THEORY AND THE UNMAKING OF THE 
CORPORATION PRESIDENT* - 


DAvID R. JAMES É 
MICHAEL SOREF 
University of Wisconsin—Madison — 
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The key assumption of managerial revolution Heisa ownership i iş. depara 


- from control in large’ corporations-has important consequences for theories of | 
..class structure and economic development. If managers do not act in the interest 


of proprietors, theories based on property ownership. are obsolete. Furthermore, 


aN the growth patterns of capitalist societies would be altered if large corporations 


protect ‘managerial ‘interests rather. than owner interests. We examined 
managerial revolution theory by studying the relationship between the dismissal 
of corporate chiefs and various structural variables (including five measures of 
managerlowner control) for 286 of the 300 largest industrial firms in 1964. Our 
results do not support managerial revolution theory. Profit performance most ` 
affects the probability that the chief will be fired, and type of control has little 
effect. Profit performance appears to be an effective constraint on the behavior of 


both managerially-controlled and owner-controlled firms. 


How has the ascendance of the large 
corporation transformed the class 


structures and development patterns of. 


advanced capitalist societies? An influen- 
tial set of theories contends that, a separa- 
tion of “‘ownership’’ and effective ‘‘con- 
trol’? has accompanied .the proliferation 


_ and dispersion of stock ownership i in large 


he 


_ ‘corporations, with at least two important 


results. First, some spokesmen (e.g., Par-. 


sons, 1970: 24) argued that the concept of 
social class should pe divorced “from its 


i 


` * Direct ali correspondence to: David R. James, 
Department. of Sociology, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, WI 53706. 

This research is entirely a joint effort and part of a 
larger project. The order of the authors’ names will 
be alternated on reseach papers produced by this 
joint effort. We are indebted to Maurice Zeitlin, Sam 

~ Norich, members of the Social Organization Seminar 
at the University of Wisconsin—-Madison, and to the 
ASR referees and editors for helpful criticism of ear- 
lier drafts. Hal Winsborough provided much en- 
couragement and was always available when further 
discussion of this paper was.heeded. We thank Es- 


_ mail Baku for able research assistance. Both -the 


Social Organization Training Program and the Social 
Change and Human: Response Training Program 
provided financial support for the research reported 
here. Of course, none of these bears any responsibil- 
ity for errors we may have committed. An earlier 


‘+ version was presented at the 1978 meeting of the 


American Sociological Association. 
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historic relation to both kinship and prop- 
erty as such.” In their view, a class of 
managers and professionals has displaced 
the capitalist class, whose members’ 
power and privilege derived from 
ownership of wealth and productive prop- 


erty. (Berie and Means, 1932; Burnham, 


1962). While capitalists’ power had been 
_based on ownership of productive prop- 
erty, the power of the new professional 
class was derived from its members’ tech- 
nical competence (Bell, 1976:294-295; 
Parsons, 1971:104; Galbraith, 
1971:74-84), which qualified them for key 
administrative positions (Lenski, 
1966:352; Dahrendorf, 1959:256; Giddens, 
1973:167-176). According to these 
theorists, industrial organization is. not 
subordinated to economic imperatives; 
positions in organizations determine 
wealth, rather than the reverse. As Gal- 
braith puts it, ‘The decisive power in 
modern society is exercised not by capital 
but by organization, not by the capitalist 
but by the industrial.bureaucrat’’ 
(1971:xvii). 

Second, the ascendance of the corpo- 
rate manager has freed the corporation to 
pursue goals Other than the profit- 
maximizing strategies of the entrepre- 
neurial firm. It is argued that managers are 
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motivated to guide the firm in directions 
which maximize returns to managers 
rather than to stockholders. Thus, mana- 
gerial corporations are slow to innovate, 
and tend to shun risk. They adopt strate- 
gies which favor steady growth and allow 
high salaries for management. Manageri- 
alists disagree on what those strategies 
might be but agree that the interests of 
owners and managers diverge (Samuel- 
son, 1973:112-5). Schumpeter (1950:156) 
saw the supersession of owners, who were 
motivated to innovate in order to reap 
profits, by managers, who. acquire 
‘something of the psychology of the 
salaried employee working in a bureau- 


cratic organization,” as presaging the de-. 


mise of capitalism. Eugene V. Rostow 
(1959:71) was so concerned that managers 


might not be motivated to act in the inter-- 


ests of owners that he suggested the im- 


plementation of ‘‘profit maximization as a. 


99 


legal principle.” Monsen and Downs 
(1965:256) argue that 


... large managerial firms are more cauti- 
ous; spend less on <‘‘crash’’ research pro- 
grams; experience less variability of profits;. 
have larger expense accounts; evidence 
more conciliation in dealings with govern- 
ment, unions and the public; and probably 
grow more slowly than they would if they 
sought to maximize. profits. 


Corporate size and market power give 
managers a relatively broad range of dis- 
cretion. Most managerial theorists note 
that the managers are subject to a mini- 
mum profit constraint (Galbraith, 
1971:xvi; Marris, 1971la, 1971b), but, once 
that constraint is met, managers can be 
responsive to a number of constituencies. 
Kaysen (1957:314) applauds the trend 
toward the ‘“‘soulful corporation’? which 
uses its market power to pass on benefits 
to its employees and to the general public. 
Daniel Bell (1976:296) argues that the con- 
. §stituencies which comprise the corpora- 
- tion (i.e., stockholders, workers, and con- 
sgumers) must be represented on the 
` boards of directors of firms: ‘‘Without 
that, there is no countervailing power to 
that of executive management.”’ 

Zeitlin (1974:1074) claims that the man- 
agerial thesis is a ‘‘pseudofact’’ because it 
is generally accepted even though it is 
open to question on theoretical and em- 
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pirical grounds (see also, Allen, ‘1976; 
Zeitlin, 1976). Studies comparing prof- 


y 


itability of owner-controlled and - 


manager-controlled companies have ob- 

tained mixed results (e.g., Monsen et al., 
1968; Larner, 1970). Studies of large cor- 
porations have not shown that managers 
control most large corporations (Zeitlin, 
1974:1084—-9). Zeitlin (p. 1109) suggests 
that requisite evidence on this, point could 
come only from investigation of _ 


... the extent-to which the families of: the 


officers, directors and principal shareholders - 


are bound by interwoven kinship ties—the _. 


extent to which, in other words, those who 


own and control the decisive units of pro-. 


duction freely intermarry to form a social 
class. 


Presumably, property linked by family 
ties creates a sufficient community of 
interest to ensure coordinated action in 
defense of that property. However, the 


business press is replete with reported . 


examples of the profit-seeking behavior of 
managers which exists without any visible 
intervention: by owning families. Some 
authors have suggested that positive in- 
centives, such as stock-option plans, 
higher salaries, and the like, tend to create 


in managers motivations which resemble © 


those of entrepreneurs (e.g., Child, 


’ 1969:40,46). This research focuses on the 


relationship between firm profitability and 
the firing of corporate chiefs. Further, we 
suggest that the structural imperative to 
maintain ‘‘adequate’’ firm profitability, 
enforced through the negative sanction of 
firing, may be the one constraint which 
mos! effectively guarantees the protection 
of proprietary interests. 

Zeitlin (1976:902) observes that the 
thecry of managerialism rests on an even 
more basic theory that managers and 
owners have contradictory motivations. If 
managers’ are prevented from acting 
against the interests of owners regardless 
of divergent motivations between these two 
groups, then theories of class structure or’ 
economic development based on manage- 
rial motivations are seriously com- 
promised. In our view, social structural 
positions and their associated imperatives. 
have a logical causal priority over the 
motivations of the individuals .who are 
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selected to fill those positions. Before the 
rise of the large stock corporation, indi- 
viduals who filled the roles of entrepre- 
neurs were probably motivated to realize 
profits. If they did not act as if they were 


so motivated, however, the failure of their - 


firms would eventually remove them from 
those positions. 
tion—of economic failure—-tended to en- 
sure that individual entrepreneurs had 
the proper motiVation to retain their posi- 
tions. Thus, the behavior exhibited by 


_. entrepreneurs was a structural require- 


ment of the position of entrepreneur itself 
rather than merely a function of the moti- 
vation of individuals who became entre- 
preneurs. i 

Similarly, if managers are fired shen 
their firms fail to-maintain adequate prof- 
its, it is likely that persons who come to 
occupy managerial positions tend to be 
motivated to-enhance firm profitability. 
. Even if they are not so motivated, they 
must act. as if. they are if they wish to 
remain in their positions of authority. 


anne, 


Yet what mechanisms ensure that cor- _ 


porate chiefs are removed from office 
when profits disappear or decline? Zeitlin 
(1974) argues that familial ties and other 
personal associations coordinate the ac- 
tions of propertied individuals against re- 
calcitrant managers who compromise. the 
profitability of their firms. While this 
mechanism may be the ultimate sanction, 
other plausible mechanisms are probably 
„activated first. Low profit rates. make 
managers more vulnerable both to 
‘‘palace coups” by. coalitions of ‘‘insid-’ 
ers” (see, e.g., Zald and Berger, 1978) and 
to unfriendly takeovers by other corpo- 


rations. Either of these processes could . 


remove the incumbent from effective 
control of the ‘firm without any interven- 
tion by principal. owners. 

Accordingly, the specific question ad- 
dressed by this research is: How immune 


are the managers of large corporations to ~ 


corporate profitability constraints? If the 
top managers of both owner-controlled 
and manager-controlled: firms are re- 
‘moved for poor profit performance at ap- 
-proximately the same-rates, then it would 
-seem reasonable to conclude that pro- 
prietary interests are being protected even 
in those firms which are judged to be 


The negative ` sanc- ` 


under management control. Although this 
research cannot identify the processes 
which remove corporate managers from 
the effective control of their firms, it can 
suggest whether or not such mechanisms 
exist. Certainly, if such mechanisms do ' 
not exist, or if manager-controlied firms 
with poor profitability records fire their 
chiefs less often than do owner-controlled 
firms with similar records, the plausibility 
of theories based on the assumption of the 
separation of owneroiip and control is en- 
hanced. 


Research Design, 


Several investigators have published their 
evaluations of the degree of managerial 


control which existed in large United . 


States corporations at various times be- 
tween 1959 and 1970: Villarejo (1961/1962) 
for the year 1959; Larner (1970) for 1963; 

Burch (1972) and Chevalier (1970) for 
1964; Pederson and Tabb: (1976) for 
1969-1970. In order to take advantage of 
these measures of type of control and to 
minimize the error introduced by using 
measures for years other than the year of 
our investigation, we studied firings which 
occurred during 1965. The sample uni- 
verse was the 300 largest industrial corpo- 
rations, based on 1964 sales. On the aver- 
age,. 1964 and 1965 were good years for 


_. business; both were on the expansion side 


of an economic cycle which began about 
1961 and asiga until the end of the dec- 
ade. 

We used the business press to deter- 
mine which of these firms discharged their 
chiefs during 1965. Probit analysis was 
then used to estimate the probability of a 
chief’s being fired as a function of two 
measures of firm profitability, two mea- 
sures of firm market-power, and the vari- 
ous measures of type of control mentioned 
earlier: . 

We restricted our sample to industrial 
corporations in order to minimize com- 
parability problems because other types of 
corporations, such as transportation com- 
panies and public utilities, face different 


. contingencies, such as much closer regu- 


lation. 
A relatively large sample was required 
to guarantee an adequate number of fir- 


4 


ings. The top 300 corporations proved to. 


be more than adequate, which was fortu- 
nate, because the business press provided 
little information on smaller companies. 
We excluded 14 of the 300 companies. We 
could not obtain financial data.on 11.com- 
panies, and 3 others were cooperatives. 
ce reduced our Sample to 286 firms. 


C oaceptualzeain and Measurement i 
Firings . > 


If the. process by which chiefs are re- 
moved were the same as the process of 
firing workers and lower level managers, 
defining the dismissal of the chief would 
.pose no problem. However, removal of 
the chief is not merely a matter of calling 
the unfortunate into the office and telling 
him to clean out his desk or locker. For 
one thing, firings of top management per- 
sonnel are never called firings. ‘Chief ex- 
ecutives and companies usually prefer -to 
treat the matter delicately; hence, gener- 
ally, ‘‘resignations’’ are accepted, or 
“early retirements” are taken, but firings 
do not occur. Another differencé between 
dismissal of a lower participant and that of 
the chief is that the firing often requires 
. more than a simple, straightforward exer- 
cise of authority: an owner can fire a man- 
ager; but,. when a corporation is not 
- closely field, the process is more compli- 
cated. It might require formation of a coa- 
lition of powerful outsiders (stockholders, 
bankers, outside directors). Firings might 
occur quickly in the form of a coup (Zald 
and Berger, 1978), but, in some cases, they 
` might require long, drawn-out processes. 
For example, Mace (1971:32-3) reports a 
case in which a group of outside directors 
persuaded the CEO to call in a profes- 
sional consulting firm. The consultants 
recommended that the president step up 
to the position of chairman of the board, 

and that a new president, then, be brought 
in from outside the company. The presi- 
dent accepted the recommendation. It 
seems as if either one of two conditions 
must hold for a firing to occur: a coalition 
„~ must form for the, purpose of bringing 
` about a firing; or there must be an owner 
who is.capable of ordering a firing. So, we 


define a firing as a particular type of man- ` 


agement succession which was initiated 
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by others and in which, at the outset of the. 


process, the chief did not intend to leave 
(this definition, therefore, includes being 
persuased to step down by consultants, 
associates, or powerful outsiders, and it:: 
excl.ides voluntary a top better , 
jobs1. 


i 
or b; 
eet 


Identification of firings was a two-stage a 


procedure. We checked the firms for ‘an. 
indication of any change in position 


, holders during 1965. Firms which had no 


AN 


change required no further research. | 5 r 


Focusing, therefore, on each remaining ` 
corporation,.we determined whether there © 
was a change in the position of its chief - 


executive officer, and, if so, whether or ` 


not .t was a firing. 

- The names of the chairmen, ae dents; 
and zhief executive officers of the top 300 
firm: in the 1965 Moody’s Industrial Man- 
ual were compared to the 1966 Moody’s 


_listimg of the incumbents of those posi- 


tions. About-190 corporations (62% of the, : 
final sample of 286) showed no. changé. 
Any corporation which had changed? an 

occupant ‘of even one of those three, posi- 
tions was selected for more. detailed 
studv.! We researched the 110 remaining’ 
corporations in the 1965 issues of the New 
York Times, Forbes, Fortune, and Busi- 


‘ness Week. The Wall Street Journal,’ 


Duns Review, Time, and Newsweek were 
uséc to supplement these four. About 60. 
of tke 110 were eliminated rather easily..In . 
thes= cases, oneor two articles on the 


’ 
,¢ 


4 r 
X 
ote 


management change established that: the «.. 


change did not involve :the chief, „or, if it 
did involve the chief, the management 
change was not a firing. We then- studied, 
morz intensively, the 50 remaining poten-. 
tial firings. Sometimes the process of.. 
easing out a chief takes several years (and `; 
the =tory might not come out until even 
several years after that). For this reason, 
we followed corporations in the business 
press as long as was necessary to establish 
the nature of the personnel change (usu- 
ally about three years, but sometimes 
longer). . 

Although the identity of the chief was 


a presales uy have ies ao Gigs ai 


which incumbents lost power but not their positions. 
Consultation with the business press, however, indi- 
cates that this is an unusual event. . 


seldom unambiguous, business-press ,arti- 
cles always provided some information on 
the persons in charge. A story often. sim- 
ply stated that a particular person, was 


; chief. Sometimes, an article identified the 
'. person ‘who fired ‘other major officers. 


Sometimes, an executive who was inter- 
viewed made the identity of the chief 
clear. When articles noted major changes, 
they often identified the persons who ini- 


tiated the changes. 


Tle clues which we used to isolate fir- 
ings were of several types. If the chief 
were 65, and if the reports of the succes- 


: sion emphasized ; that he'was retiring and 


that his handpicked successor was as- 
suming the top. position, we considered 


_ the succession to be an orderly one. 


` Changes reported as being due to death or 


“ee 


illness were not judged to be firings. When 
the chief resigned before reaching retire- 


ment age and there was indication that the . 
- resignation was involuntary, we judged 


the change to be a firing. Other real indi- 
cations; to us, of-firings were very un- 
friendly ‘atmospheres surrounding the 


change and sweeping policy changes by 


the successor. Because we ‘hypothesize a 


connection between performance and fir- 


ing, we'did not use evidence about per- 
formance in our criteria for identification 
of:firings. We classified sixteen companies 
as probable firings and ‘ten as possible. fir- 
ings, although in the analyses reported 
here we concentrated on the sixteen prob- 


- able firings and coded the ten possible 
‘firings as ‘“‘not fired.” 
Hence,” it appears that over 59—and 


maybe as much as one-tenth of the final 
sample—were, individually, in the pro- 
cess of firing a chief during 1965. It is 
interesting that so many dismissals were 
taking place even after a good year. The 
mean 1964 profit rate for the sample com- 
panies was 10.9%, and the mean’ dif- 


ference in profit rate (1964 rate minus the; 


1962 rate) was a net increase of 1.2%. 


independe Variables 


Type of control. We have been able to 
locate nine studies of corporate control 
which apply to the years 1959-1970, only 
one of which concluded that the separa- 
tion of ownership and control was nearly 


“ 
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complete. That study (Larner, 1970) as- . 
sumed that at least 10% of a firm’s stock 
has to be under control of a group of 
stockholders for the firm to be classified ` 


-as owner-controlled. Two other studies 


(Palmer, 1972; Sheehan, 1967), also using 
a 10% cut-off, found that about 30% of 
large industrials were under minority 
control. Four studies (Burch, 1972; 
Chevalier, 1970; Villarejo: 1961/62; Kotz, 
1975) using a 5% criterion found that a 
solid majority (clustering around 60%) of 
large industrials were not management- 
controlled. Two other investigations 
(Lundberg, 1968; Pederson and Tabb, 
1976) concluded that almost no corpo- 
rations were under control of nonowning 
management. | 
- The concept of corporate control has — 
two ‘distinct aspects: the potential for 
control and the actual exercise of control . 
ina concrete situation. All nine of the 
studies reviewed briefly investigated the 
potential for control. By contrast, this 
study examines the actual exercise of 
control without consideration for whether 
the action originated with owners or man- 
agers. Although a’ number of circum- 
stances might lead to the ‘dismissal of a 
corporate chief, the phenomenon. under 
investigation is clearly one in which man- 
agerial and proprietary interests are in 
conflict. At the least, it is unlikely that the 
personal interests of the manager in ques- 
tion are being served if he is being sac- 
rificed: because of low firm profitability. 
Of the nine studies mentioned, -five- 
published their evaluations of the degree 


` of managerial control of each of the firms 


in their samples. We have collapsed their 
more -elaborate categories. into 
dichotomies where 0 represents manage- 
rial control and 1 represents owner con- 


trol. 2 


_ 2 We. used studies done by Burch, 1972; Larner, 


1970; Chevalier, 1970; Pederson and Tabb, 1976; and 
Villarejo, 1961/1962. See Larner, 1970; Burch, 1972; 
Zeitlin, 1974, for discussion. of these studies. We 
collapsed the studies’ Type-of-Control variable as 
follows: Burch—O: probably management; 1: proba- 
bly family, possibly family. Larner—O: management; 
i: all other (majority, minority, pyramiding, joint 
minority, controlled by voting trust, privately held). 
Chevalier—O: internal; 1: majority, minority,. deci- 
sive influence. Villarejo—-0: companies listed in. Part 
II of the list of ‘‘Large stockholdings and directors’ 


Profit performance. Our principal ky- 
pothesis is that corporate chiefs are likely 
to be fired if their firms fail to perform 
acceptably. Firm profitability is an im- 


portant and measurable dimension of that . 


performance. The best measure of profitis 
probably net income as a proportion of 
invested capital. Industrial orgaa- 
izationists justify this measure on the fcl- 
lowing grounds: (1) net income (after tax 


income) reflects the income a company - 
receives better than other measures Df ° 


return; (2) the measure is less susceptible 
to year-to-year fluctuations and accourt- 
‘ing legerdemain; (3) because the denori- 
nator is invested capital, the measu-e 
better reflects what shareholders woud 
wish to maximize than do other measures 
(Hall and Weiss, 1970:319-20; Shepherd, 
1975:298; Scherer, 1970:80). To measure 
profit rate we used net income as a pro- 
portion of invested capital for. 1964. To 
measure profit-rate increase we arbitrari y 
chose a two-year interval and subtracted 
the 1962 profit-rate measure-from the 1964 
profit-rate measure. -The expected direz- 
tion of the relationships is negative b2- 
tween both measures of profit perforn- 
ance and the firing rate. 

Size and market position. A firm’s ca- 
pacity to control its environment shoud 
lead to greater managerial autonomy ard 
internal stability (Galbraith, 1971:87~95). 
Because size and market position are two 
of the principal dimensions of control over 
environment, they will be added to tre 
model predicting firings. There is no. sy3- 
tematic empirical work on the conditiors 
affecting firing, but there is a rationale for 
the expected relationship between firirg 
and market position and size. Companies’ 


holdings in major industrial corporations,” which 
were 91 companies ‘‘in which the evidence did net 
indicate highly concentrated holdings by directors er 


other large stockholders” (Villarejo, 1961/1962:40; 


1: Companies listed in Part I of the list, 141 com- 
panies in which there was evidence of concentrated 
working control (plus several of the 18 “special 
cases’ listed in Appendix III which were clear-y 
proprietary-controlled) > Pederson and Tabb—O: *‘in- 
siders hold 1-5% of stock” and ‘‘insiders hold less 
than 1% of stock"; 1: all other (single stockholder cr 
family holds more than 5%, management as a group 
holds more than 5%, evidence from other studies 
indicates that companies are probably nct 
management-controlied). ` 
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incentives for effective managerial per- 
formance can be dichotomized as positive 
sanctions, (e.g., salary, stock options), or 
negative sanctions (primarily firings). As 
Wright. (1976) points out, firms emphasize 
rewards for managers and negative sanc- 
tions for workers. Firms would rather not 


‘fire managers, especially top managers, 


because firing disrupts operations (see 
Grusky, 1961, for a similar argument with 
respect to succession). A firing can initiate 
significant disruptive policy changes. ' 
When it becomes necessary, however, 
firms. will resort to firings. 
monopoly firms enjoy the ‘‘quiet life,” 
compared to smaller firms. Because they 
are able to control and monitor their envi- 
ronment more effectively, they might not 
need to overhaul their operations as often 
as (relatively) smaller. firms which face a 
more competitive situation. Conse- 
quently, firms which control their envi- 
ronments (i.e., larger firms which operate 
in olgopolistic markets) could be ex- 
pected to dismiss their chiefs -less.often. 
We used total assets to operationalize 
corporate size. The effects of size are 
probably, not linear. We expect that the 


. Stability of the chief's tenure increases at a 


diminishing rate with the increase in size. 
Size was operationalized as inverse total 
assets in order to provide a convenient | 
nonlinear transformation which would ex- 
press diminishing returns. 

We used Palmer’s (1973) measurement. 
of Barriers to Entry (BTE) as a measure of 
market position. Palmer argues that this 
measure is the best measure of a firm’s 
market position. BTE represents the con- 
cept better than do concentration ratios 
because it takes into account potential 
competition and captures the effect of 
monopoly power on return. Palmer’s > 
(1973:295—296)> measure used previous 
evaluations. of the heights of BTEs for 
firms by 


estimating the height of the BIE... into 
each industry in which they operated. ... 
. To allow for diversification, the percentage 


3 The profit and size variables were constructed 
from the Standard and Pocrs Compustat file made 
available by the University of Wisconsin Business 
School We are also grateful to Professor Palmer for 
sending us his Barriers to Entry data. 
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of each firm’s sales\in each industry was 
multiplied by the weight of that industry’s 
BTE, and the sum was used to indicate each 
firm’s degree of monopoly power. 


Results of Data Analysis . 


The results of probit analysis of the vari- 
` ous models estimated are presented in 
Table 1.4 


* The logic of studying events such as the firings of 


corporation executives makes it reasonable to view - 


them as probabilistically determined. That is, there is 
no reason to believe that all corporations would re- 
spond in the same way to different levels of the 
independent variables described here (as well as to 
many other systematic and/or situational factors not 
considered here). In fact, although corporations may 
tend to react to stimuli in the same manner, firings 
would probably occur at different, critical levels on 
these variables. It is plausible that the critical levels 
at which firing occurs vary across corporations ac- 
cording to some probability distribution. For each 
corporation there are many factors which determine 
the critical level at which a firing takes‘place; many 
such factors are at the individual level of analysis and 
are not addressed by structural theories such as ours. 

In cases with many causal factors, such as this one, 
the normal distribution can be justified on the basis 
of the central limit theorem (Theil, 1971:630). When 
studying a relatively rare event, correct specification 
of the underlying probability process is necessary in 
order to guard against incorrect inferences. We 
therefore decided to analyze our data by probit 
analysis. This procedure assumes that the event 
under investigation (in our case, the firing of a chief) 
follows a cumulative normal distribution function. It 
then estimates the relationship between the. proba- 
bility of the event with a linear function of the inde- 
pendent variables by a maximum-likelihood estima- 
tion procedure. Thus, we estimate an equation such 
as the following: 


PU) = bo + bxi + baa +... + ee te, (1) 


where P(f) = probability of reaching a firm critical 
level, x; = independent variables,i=1,...,k,b,= 
coefficients relating the independent variables to 
P(f), and the P{f) are normally distributed. Standard t 
tests can be performed as in ordinary regression 
analysis to investigate the hypothesis of no relation- 
ship between the variable of interest and the proba- 
bility of firing. A convenient overall goodness-of-fit 
test is given by the loglikelihood ratio test statistic 


E iw". , (2) 
, La 


where In = logarithm to base e, L, = the maximum- 
likelihood function of the restricted model-of Equa- 
tion 1, and L, = the maximum-likelihood function of 
the unrestricted model. The test statistic G* is dis- 
tributed asymptotically as chi square with degrees of 
freedom equal to the number of independent 


The same five models were estimated 
for each of five corporation control mea- 
sures available to us. The sample size 
changes for each of the five groups be- 
cause all but the Burch group had varying 
numbers of missing data on the Type of 
Control variable. Thus, the last four 
groups are different subsamples of the 
first group. 

Because owner-controlled (OC) corpo- 
rations were coded 1 and manager- 
controlled (MC) corporations were coded 
0, the Type of Control variable estimates 
the difference that OC corporations expe- 


‘rience as compared to MC corporations. 


For.example, the (nonsignificant) positive 
.2 coefficient for Type of Control in Burch 
Equation 3 implies that owner-controlled 
corporations tend to fire chiefs more often 
than managerially controlled corpo- 
rations. 

Models 1, 2 and 3 within each group are 
models in which only additive relations 
are assumed to hold. They provide com- 
parisons for Models 4a and 4b. Models 4a 
and. 4b are analogous to the analysis of 
covariance design within regression 
analysis. The interaction variables (Col- 


restrictions—in our case, the number of independent 
variables in Equation 1. The usual unrestricted 
model is to assume that the distribution of firings is 
the outcome of a number of independent Bernoulli 
trials. For example, in our case, a restricted model 
which tses all 286 observations is compared to the 
unrestricted model in which each corporation is as- 


` sumed to experience a 16 / 286 = .056 probability 


of having a firing occur. The restricted model should 


` tend to predict higher probabilities of firing than .056 


for corporations which actually experienced a firing 

and lower probabilities for those which didn’t, to the 

extent that the model improves on pure chance 

specified by the unreatncted model. The limits on G? 
are given by 


é 


0 = G? «= — 2 In(L,). 
G? = 0 implies no improvement on the pure chance 
model and G* = —2 In (L,) implies that the model 


predicts firings with probability 1. In the case where 
16 out of 286 corporations experience a firing, 


zae T 270 n Z = 123.4 


We used a program called GLIM (Baker and Neldér, 


2 In(La) = —2(16 In — 


. 1978). It is capable of maximum likelihood estima- 


tion in the case where there is only one observation 
per cell, as in our case, when some of the indepen- 
dent variables are continuous variables. - 
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umns 6 and 7) were formed by multiplying . 
the control variable (Column 1) by the ap- 


propriate performance variable (Column 4. 


or 5). Thus, in Models 4a and 4b, the per- 
formance Variables are given different in- 
‘terpretations than in Models 1 through 3; 
namely, they apply to MC corporations 
only. The associated interaction term in 


Models 4a and 4b gives. whatever dif-. 


ference in performance is attributable to 
OC corporations as compared to MC cor- 
porations. Nonsignificant interactions in- 
dicate that the effect of performance is 
roughly the same for OC and MC corpo- 
rations (or, more accurately, the hypothe- 
sis that OC and MC corporations experi- 
ence the same effect of. the performance 
© variables cannot be rejected, at the 
selected level of significance). — 

Owner Vs. Manager Control 


Are firings more likely to occur in owner- 
controlled firms? Because control is often 
conceptualized as the ability to remove 
management; one would expect that 
owners would be more likely to dislodge a 
chief than would a corporate board; cor- 
porate boards are supposed to be com- 
posed both of insiders who are subordi- 


nates of the chief.and of sympathetic out-. 


side directors who are selected by him. 
The first group of models uses the re- 
_ sults of Phillip Burch’s (1972) study for 
. Measurement of the ownership- 
- management variable. In Model 1, Profit 
. Increase. is significantly associated with 
“the probability of firing. Hence, firms with 
- profit drops are more likely to fire the 
chief. G? (Column 8) i is Statistically signifi- . 
cant, so the model improves on the model 
of random firings. Model 2, in addition to 
including the Net Profit Increase measure, 
_ adds the two measures of monopoly 
power to the equation, and the size vari- 
able is statistically significant. (The G? 
was not significant, but would have been if 
the degrees of freedom had been reduced 
by inclusion of the BTE variable.) Model 3 
adds Type of Control, which is nonsig- 
nificant, and does not improve on Model 2 
(AG? not. significant). 
The results for the interaction models 
(4a and 4b) are surprising, but are not con- 
' sistent with managerial theory. Model 4a 


seems to support the managerial fevolii: 
tion hypothesis -with a nonsignificant . 
coefficient for the Profit Rate variable — 
(applying to managers only) and.a nega- 
tive term for the associated interaction 
(applying to owners only) which is statis- 
tically significant. At the same time, 
Model 4b supports exactly the opposite 
conclusion for the Net Profit Rate In- 
crease variable. In fact, if both interac- 


tions are included in the same equation, 


both remain statistically significant with 
the same signs.* One could conclude on 
the basis of the Burch equations that OC 
coprorations fire their chiefs for low profit 
levels more readily than do MC corpo- 
rations, but that MC corporations fire their 
chiefs when profit rates decline sooner. 
than do OC corporations. Thus, the Burch 
equations provide little comfort for mana- 
gerial theory and suggest that perform- 
ance constraints on the- behavior of the. 
chiefs of MC “corporations, rathér-than 
being nonexistent, are merely a different 
function of profits. 

The remaining models of Table 1(for the 
other measures of the type of control vari- 
able) provide even less support for 
theories of the managerial revolution. 
Only one other interaction term was - 
statistically significant (Pederson and Tabb 
Model 4b), and it was in the opposite di- 
rection from that predicted by managerial 
theory.® In fact, five of the remaining eight 
interaction terms have signs opposite to 
those predicted by managerial theory. By, 
contrast, the Profit Rate variable always 


Pad 


s “The Burch equation which includes both interac- 
tions is ` l 


Pp == 13 +d: 5** TOC + TBTE - 1. 6** SIZE 
+ .4 PROFIT-RATE - 20.7** RATE- 
INCREASE i 
—14.5** RATE-INTERACTION 
+ 20.0** INCREASE-INTERACTION + e 


where asterisks indicate statistically significant 
coefficients (see Table 1.note) x? = 23.8 and Ay? = 
8.7 with 2d.f. The model is significant at the .05 level 
as compared to model 3. 

6 The Pederson and Tabb models- are suspect be- 
cause of the isolated case in the manager-fired cate- 
gory (Appendix, Table A1). The computed iterative 
solutions for these two models were very unstable 
and the coefficients and associated chi-square values 
appear artificially inflated (Baker and Nelder, 1978). 


‘Ty 


1U 


had the expected sign in Models 1, 2, and 
. 3 and was statistically significant in the 
Chevalier models. The Profit Rate In- 
crease variable had the expected sign in all 
Models 1 through 3 except the Chevalier 
models (in which the Profit Level coeffi- 


cient was significant), and was statistically - 


significant in the Villarejo models and in 
Larner Models 2 and 3.7 ‘ 
Somewhat surprisingly, the effect of 
corporation size was not in the direction 
we expected. In all of our samples, larger 
corporations tended -to fire more often 
than smaller ones, and this effect was 
often statistically significant. A post hoc 
explanation might be that competition for 
the top office is greater in larger corpo- 
rations. and, therefore, results in higher 
firing rates. More importantly for the pre- 


sent purposes, monopoly power doesn’t . 


appear to reduce the effects of proft con- 
straints on corporate chiefs.® 

The major conclusion of our analysis, 
up to this point, is that profitability con- 
siderations still appear to be effective con- 
straints on the behavior of corporate 
chiefs‘ whether or not their firms are 
manager-controlled or owner-controlled. 
Why did we find so little support for man- 
agerial theory? One possibility is that ex- 


7 We performed similar analyses (with an alternate 
dependent variable) which used both the 16 probable 
firings and the 10 possible firings as indicating invol- 
untary dismissal of the chief. These results, unre- 
ported here, were similar to the results presented in 
Table 1, although the indicators of profit perform- 
ance did not reach statistical significance as consis- 
tently. One might expect weaker causal relations in 
this case, because combining possible with probable 


firings increases error in the measurement of the: 


dependent variable. 

8 A reviewer argued that Barriers to Entry alone is 
an inadequate measure of market position and sug- 
gested that concentration ratios should also be in- 
cluded in our equations. Shepherd’s (1975) measure 
‘of the weighted average of the concentration ratios 
for the markets in which a firm operates was avail- 
able for about half of the firms in our sample. We 
used Shepherd’s measure in addition to Palmer’s 
Barriers to Entry and repeated the analyses of Table 
1. Use of the weighted average market concentration 
measure neither reduced the relationship between 
profitability and firings nor substantially affected any 
other relationships reported in Table 1. We decided 
to report only those results for the full samples for 
each Type of Control measure. We are indebted to, 
Professor Shepherd for making his data available to 
us. - 
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Table 2. Correlations between Type of Corporate 
Control Measures for 160 Firms 


Measure Burch Larner Chevalier Villarejo 

Larner 45 

Chevalier .59 59 

Villarejo 49 | A6 53 

Pederson : i 
and Tabb 42 .29 50 - 32 


cessive error in the measurement of Type 


of Control has seriously attenuated our 


estimate of its effect. The availability of 
five different measures of Type of Control 
suggests that, to the extent that they mea- 
sure the same latent factor, models which 
take measurement error into account 
might be constructed. Unfortunately,. 
statistical theory and computational al- 
gorithms which incorporate probits into a 
latent structure approach are yet to be 
developed. Log-linear models might be 
used but would require grouping of con- 
tinuous variables with an attendant loss.of 
information. Because of these problems, 
we decided to assess the measurement 
errer problem through a more circuitous 
route. 

First, we investigated the possibility 


_that the five measures of control were in- 


dicators of a common factor by factor 
analyzing the Type of Control correlation 
matzix.° Second, assuming that the five 
measures tapped a-common dimension of 
corporate control, we created a Type of 
Control scale and reestimated the probit . 
equations of Table 1. Finally, we assumed 
that the five measures were independent 
indicators of different aspects of corporate 
control and reestimated the equations 
with all five measures included simulta- 
neously. Comparison of these analyses 
allows a judgment of the likelihood that 
Measurement error has seriously. at- 


9 When it can be assumed that binary indicator 
variables are generated by a normally distributed 
common factor, it is more appropriate to factor ana- 
lyze the matrix of tetrachoric correlations than the 
matrix of ‘product-moment correlations as we have 
done ‘Kim and Rabjohm, 1979). Analysis of the tet- 
racho-ic correlations may have produced a satisfac- 
tory cne-factor model. Nevertheless, this possibility | 
would not affect our final conclusions because we do 


_estimate the probit equations using a Type of Control 


scale which assumes that the five measures are ‘indi- 
cators of a common underlying factor. 
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tenuated the estimate of the effect of cor- 
porate control. 

Data for all five Type of Control mea- 
sures were available for 160 of the 286 
firms in ‘our sample. (All of these 160 were 
among the largest 200 firms.) Fourteen of 
the 160 were classified as firms in which 
firings occurred. This reduction in sample 
size apparently did not introduce large 
distortions in the pattern of relationships. 
Table 2 contains the product-moment cor- 
relation matrix obtained when firms with 
any missing data are excluded. These cor- 
relations are usually within .03 of the 
.value obtained by pairwise deletion of 
missing data and are never more than .07 
different. 

The factor structure of the Type of 
Control variables was estimated using 


confirmatory factor analysis (SGrbom and. 


Joreskog, 1976) and no plausible one- or 
two-factor model provided. a reasonably 
satisfactory fit to the data. Excessive re- 
duction in degrees of freedom precluded 
estimation of models with more than two 
factors. Although binary data do not 
match the assumptions required by this 
factor analysis procedure, the degree of 
misfit was so high for all models consid- 
ered that it seemed unlikely that the data 
could be characterized by a simple latent 
structure (Kim and Rabjohm, 1979:142). 
Even though the five Type of Control 
measures did not exhibit a simple factor 


structure, we created a Type of Control 
scale by simple summation of the individ- 
ual Type of Control scores. Kim and 
Rabjohm (1979:154) report that this pro- 
cedure compares favorably with dif- 
ferential weighting of individual scores 
according to factor scores. Of course, in 
our case, the absence of a single factor 
solution precluded the differential 
weighting of scores. 

The relationship between the proba- 
bility of firing, the Type of Control scale, 
and the remaining independent variables 
produced the results reported in Table 3. 
As was usually the case, one of the per- 
formance variables, this time Profit Level, 
has strong, statistically significant effects 
even when all other variables are con- 
trolled. Furthermore, the interaction 
models produce no significant, improve- 
ment over Model 3. Managerially con- 
trolled firms appear to be as effective as 
owner-controlled firms in protecting pro- 
prietary interests—at least as far as firm 
profitability is concerned. 

As a further test, we assumed that the 
five Type of Control measures reflected 
different aspects of corporate control; 
therefore, by including all of them in one 
probit equation, we estimated their joint 
effect on the probability of firing..As is 
indicated in Table 4, the simultaneous ef- 
fect of all five control measures did not 


produce a significant increment to G°, net 


Table 3. Probit Analysis of Firing of Corporate Chiefs on Type of Control Scale and Other. Variables 


Model 
(1) (2) (3) (4a) (4b) - 
(1) Type "T Control Scale 2 — 2 Al 
(2) Barriers to Entry (x 1000) — 8.0 - = 63.2" 2°85 — 6.6 
(3) Size in 1964 (1/Assets) (Hundreds) — 1.80 — 21 — 2.4 — 2.3 
(4) Profit Rate 1964 - —12.4** —12.8** — 13.2** ~- 30.1* — 14.8** 
(5) Net Profit Rate Increase (1962 to 1964) «6.4 7.5 8.6 6.9 — 53 
(6) Type: of Control/Profit Level Interaction 4.5 
(1) Type of Control/Profit locrease Interac- 
tion ; ; , 4.0 
Constant , — .4 3 —- 2 1.4 4,2 
G? 6.0t 8.2 10.4 10.9 10.9 
A G? to previous model . `. 22 ee 5 JS 
Degrees of Freedom 2 4 57 6 6 
A d.f. to previous model i 2 1 l l 
G?/G?max “ .080 109 ~ 139 .145 1145 


*t > 1.64, p < .05 (1 tailed test) 
** t > 1.96, p < .05 (2 tailed test) 
t G? sig. at .05 level. 

t G? max = 74.8. 


G?/G? max 


~” 


12. 
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Table 4. Probit Analysis of Firing of iia Chiefs with Simultaneous Inclusion of Five Measures. of 








*t> 164,p< 05 (1 tailed test) 
‘** t > 1,96, p < .05 (2 tailed test) 
t G? sig. at .05 level. 


of the effect of the performance variables. 
Similarly, the interaction terms did not 
improve the fit of the models. This ap- 
proach provides no support for the 
managerial-revolution thesis. In sum, it 
appears unlikely that measurement error 
is the cause of the weakness of the Type of 
Control measures used in this study. In- 
dependently, they have little or no effect 
on the probability of firing. Even if they 
are assumed to be indicators of a common 


factor, they do not produce significant in- 


teractions with: the- performance variables 
as managerial theory ener. 


Maximizing E Profits . 


On the basis of the preceding analyses, it 
seems clear that the chiefs of both 
owner-controlled and manager-controlled 
firms are subject to a profit constraint. 
However, managerialists can concede this 
point and still maintain that once an ‘“‘ade- 
quate” level of profits is attained, the be- 


- havior of MC and OC firms will diverge. 


From this point of view, the chiefs of 
manager-controlled corporations exhibit 


Type of Control ' ` 
o Neto 
_ Profit Profit.. 
E _ Level Increase. 
Type of Control (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
(1) Burch | 4 1.2 E 
(2) Larner —- 2 4 — “J. 
: (3) Chevalier — l = 1.5 — "4 
(4) Villarejo J = 127 - 930 
(5) Pederson and Tabb 2.7 4.9 2.6 
(6) Barriers to Entry (x 1000) — 8.0 — 8.8 — 11.5 — 11.1 
(7) Size 1964 (1/Assets) (Hundreds) — 18° — 2.6 — 3.4 — 2.7 
(8) Profit Rate (1964) —12.4** —12.8%* — 13.6% — 21.6 — 17.0** . 
(9) Net Profit Rate Increase 
(1962 to 1964) 6.4 7.5 10.1 TT — 1.8 
Interactions: j 
(10) Burch — 4.9 — 21.3 
(11) Larner — 6.8 0.0 
, (12) Chevalier l 14.3 6.4. ` 
(13) Villarejo l a : 33.3 25.0 
(14) Pederson and Tabb _ i O -23.0 10.9 
` Constant ` _ 7 = A 3° — 2.2 1.9 — 1.6 - 
G?. o i 6.0t — 8.2 14.9 18.7 16.9 
AG? to previous Model = - 2.2 -67 -3.8 2.0 
Degrees of Freedom 2 4 9 14 14 
Ad.f. to previous Model 2 3 > > 
080 109 ` 199 250 . 226 


profit-‘‘satisficing’’ rather than profit- 
maximizing behavior, but how are’ the 
chiefs of these corporations to determine 
when they have obtained an adequate 
level of profits and can afford to relax and 
maximize their own utility function or, 
perhaps; guide their firms in more ‘‘soul- 
ful’’ directions? If there is‘great variability _ 
in the profit performance of firms which 
fire their chiefs, one can infer that corpo-. 


‚rate chiefs who.are not fired might be ‘re- 


luctant to abandon profit-maximizing be- 
haviors. The remainder.of this discussion 
will provide a preliminary evaluation .of 
‘the extent to which firms with apparently © 
adequate profit performance are substan- . 
tially free of profitability constraints. 
Among those firms which were judged 
‘as probably having fired their chiefs, there 
is wide variation in the two profitability 
measures. Only two of the 286 firms in the 
full sample had negative profit rates in 
1964, and only one of those two was in- 
volved in a firing. Three of the. sixteen . 
firings had profit rates above the 1964 av- 
erage. and six of the sixteen had above- 
average increases in profit rates. One of 
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the firms judged to have fired its chief had 


a profit rate of nearly 30%; only two firms. 


in the entire. sample had higher rates. For 
the full 286 firm sample, the standard de- 


viation ofthe 1964 profit lével was 9% for 


the fired group and 5% for the nonfired 
‘group; the corresponding figures for the 
Profit Rate Increase variable were 7% and 
3%, respectively. Only one of the ten 
difference-in-means tests showed a statis- 
tically significant difference on a profit- 


performance measure for firms which’ 


fired their chiefs as compared to those 
which did not (Tables A2 and A3). Ac- 
cordingly, it would seem that a corporate 
‘chief might have some difficulty in deter- 
mining when the firm’s profit performance 
was adequate enough to allow him/her to 
pursue goals other than profit maximiza- 
tion. 


The main question here, however, is not 


whether firms, with widely varying levels 
of profit performance fire their chiefs but 
' whether those firings are related to profit 
performance. If. firms show adequate 
profit performance, yet still dismiss their 
chiefs as a function of profit performance, 
“ the managerialists’ counterargument loses 
much of its force. Such a finding would 
make it appear unlikely that satisfaction of 
a minimum profit constraint allows man- 
agers to pursue other goals. 

To test the relationship Gemeen the 
probability of the firing of a chief and 
profit performance for firms with 
seemingly adequate profit performance, 
the models of Table 1 were reestimated 
after excluding those firms with the 
poorest records on the two performance 
variables. We arbitrarily selected one 
standard deviation below the mean as the 
cutoff point for excluding firms. Thus, 
‘firms with profit rates of less than 5.67% 
were excluded from the analyses reported 
in Table 5, and those with profit rate de- 
clines of more than 2.55% were excluded 


from the: ‘analyses of Table 6. Neither'table - 


holds any surprises. When those firms 
with low profit rates are excluded (Table 
5), the analyses reproduce the results of 
Table 1. When those firms with very high 
profit-rate declines are excluded (Table 6), 
the Profit Rate variable has, in each of the 
five subsamples, statistically significant 
effects on the probability of Hng, The 


T 


3 


pattern of the interaction terms in Table 5 
is the same as in Table 1 and provides little 
support for managerial revolution theory, 
while the pattern of the interactions in 
Table 6 provides even less. None of the ` 


‘eight interactions reported is statistically 


significant and only one of the eight has a 
sign in the direction predicted by the man- 
agerialists. Thus, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that proprietary interests are still 
being given precedence over the interests 
of managers—even in MC firms which 
have attained an adequate level of prof- 
ee 


Discussion 


We found iara at least 5% of the top 300- 
industrial corporations dismissed the chief 
executive during 1965. Poor profit per- 
formance by a firm, whether or not that 
firm: was under managerial control, in- 
creased the probability of the chief's dis- 
missal. Five different measures of 
manager/owner control produced no sig- 
nificant change in firing rates, net of the 
effect of poor profit performance. When ` 
the five measures are combined into a 
single measure of an assumed latent factor 
of control, the Type of Control variable 
produces no significant interaction with 
profit performance as predicted by mana- 
gerial theory. Furthermore, when the 
poorest performing firms are excluded 
from the analyses, the relationship be- 
tween profit performance and the proba- 
bility of the chief being fired remains very 
strong. Only the Burch (1972)-type of © 
control variable had a significant interac- 


_ tion with 1964. profit rate as predicted by 


managerial revolution theory, and that 
interaction, was balanced with a corre- 
spondingly significant interaction with 
profit-rate increase in the direction oppo- 
site to that predicted. Thus, the prof- 
itability constraints on manager- 
controlled firms, appear to have been a 
function of the change in profit rates 
rather than profit rate, per se, as was the 
case with owner-controlled firms. How- 
ever, even this difference between the two 
types of firms disappeared when those 
firms. with the largest profit declines-are 
excluded from the analysis. Support for 
managerial theory in these data appears 
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" tenuous, at best. Of all the fastens exam- 
. ined, poor profit performance ‘is the 
strongest and most consistent determinant 
of the firing of corporate chiefs, regardless 
of the Type of Control. 
- These results have serious implications 
for theories based upon the assumption 
that large corporations’ ownership. and 
,control have been radically divorced. 
First of all, ownership of productive prop- 
erty may still be an important determinant 
of social class. The argument which rea- 
sons that a new managerial Class has dis- 
placed a property-based capitalist class 


loses much of its force if managers are 


precluded by structural imperatives from 
acting decisively against the interests of 


n owners. 


. Second, the criteria which govern eco- 
nomic development in advanced capitalist 
societies have not been decisively altered 
by the dispersion of stock ownership and 


the. separation of ownership from admin- 
istration. Profit criteria appear to be the 


most important standard by which corpo- 


rate chiefs are judged, and dismissal is.the - 


ultimate sanction which. conditions their 
behavior. Accordingly, it seems unlikely 
that political pressure or other social pro- 
cesses have deflected corporate perform- 
‘ance toward more socially responsible 
ends. If managers who fail to bring in high 
earnings are fired, they cannot be ex- 
pected to put social responsibility before 
profitability. The behavior of business 


` firms ‘cannot be reduced to the motiva- 


tions of their leaders. -Profit imperatives 
constrain the behavior of ‘the large firm. 
- Finally; this study provides no evidence 


that these limits are broader for the lead- ’ 


ers of managerially, controlled firms than 
they are for those under-the direct control 
of i owners. , 


APPENDIX 


Descriptive Statistics for Five 
Type of Control Measures 


This appendix provides Woman to aid in the 
interpretation of the results obtained when the five 
Type of Control measures are inserted into the probit 
equations reported. On the basis of the observed cell 
frequencies, there appears to be no relationship be- 
tween Type of Control and whether or not a firm has 
' fired its chief (Table Al). Under the hypothesis of 
independence, all five 2 x 2 classifications have 


small chi-square statistics with probabilities of .26 or ` 
greater; the phi te was .10 or less for all five 
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Table’ Al. Frequency Distribution of Type of Con- k 
trol by Tenure of Chief for Five Mea- 
sures of Type of Control | 


Chief 
Chief Not. ; 
Type of Control Fired Fired Total ` 
Burch l ' - 
phi = .05 owner - ii 156 167 
x? = .36 manager 5 114 119 
Po?) = .55 total > 16 270 286 
Larner he. 
phi = .03 owner . ‘5 65 70 
x? = .03 manager 10 169 179. 
pO?) = .87 total iS 234 249 
Chevalier > ee 
phi = .10 -owner 8 . 92 100 
x? = 1.29 manager 3 9A M.. 
p(x?) = .26 total 11 183 .. 194 
Villarejo + ` tae 
phi = .02 `: owner, | 8.. 119 127 
x= ae manager’ 6 75 81. 
poč) = ' total 14: 194. 208. . 
Pederzon a Tabb aa 
phi = .07 ‘owner > 13. 196 209 
x2 = .70 manager 1 484 3. 
po) = .40 total ` 14 -245 = 


Types of Control. This result is investigated nie 
further controls above with similar results. 
Additionally, there appears to be no systematic 
relaticnship between Type of Control and either 
measure of firm performance (Table A2 and A3). No 


Table A2. Mean Percent Profit Rate in 1964 by. 
' Type of Control and Tenure of Chief for 
Five Measures of Type of Control 


Chief -Chief - 
Type of Contro! Fired | Not Fired Total 
- Burch 
_ owner I 11.0 10.6 
manager I2 gee 11.3* 11.4 
total 7:6 11,1- -10.9 
Larner i ' i 
owner r. 11.1 ‘ 10.9 
-manager :9,9 11.0 / ‘11.0 
‘total tO ee 11:0 ¢ 
Chevalier: E Ei a 
owner _ 8:4 10.9 10.7- 
manager 7.4. 10.9 > 10:8 - 
total - 8.1" 10.9 10:8 
> Villarejo | i i 
owner : 7.8 10.8. "10.6 ' 
manager 11.2* '10.9* 10.9 
total 9.2 10.8 10.7 
Pederson and Tabb i ' 
owner 7.4” 11.5° 11.5 
. MAnEger 29.10" 10.9% 11.3- 
_ total 9.0 11.4 11.2 


Notes: * indicates that mean profit level for fired 
chiefs iz higher then for not-fired chet: contrary to 
expectetions.. i 

%4 Indicate pairs of means whose difference is 
statistically significant at the .05 level of significance 
by 2-tailed t test. ` a 
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Table A3. Mean Net Increase in Percent Profit 
Rate, 1962 to 1964, by Type of Control 
and Tenure of Chief for Five Measures of 


Type of Control 
: Chief Chief 

Type of Control Fired Not Fired Total 
Burch 

owner —1.8 1.4 1.2 

manager —1.5 1.3 r2 

total —1.7 1.4 1.2 
Larner 

owner 1.1 1.7 1.7 

manager — 7 1.2 1.1 

total — I 1.3 1.3 
Chevalier 

owner 7 1,2 1.2 

manager 1.3* 1.2* 1.2 

total 9 1.2 1.2 
Villarejo 

owner 8 1.4 1.4 

manager — 1.4 1.4 [2 

total — 2 1.4 1.3 
Pederson and Tabb 

owner Pt bag 1.3 1.3 

manager —9,2™ 1.3% 1.1 

total 0 1.3 1,2 


Notes: * indicates profit increase was higher for 
fired chiefs than not-fired chiefs, contrary to expec- 
tations. 

a? Indicate pairs of means whose difference is 
statistically significant at the .05 level of significance 
by 2-tailed t test. 


statistically significant differences in mean profit 
level or profit increase were obtained for owner- 


controlled or managerially controlled firms for any of ` 


the five measures. In fact, managerially controlled 

firms had slightly higher, though nonsignificant, 

profit levels (Table A2). Owner-controlled firms 

sometimes had larger mean profit increases between 

1963 and 1965 but not large enough ones to reach the 

eee profit levels of the managerially controlled 
rms. 

Although we believe that poor profit performance 
is a cause of firing rather than vice versa, we have 
presented the mean levels of the performance vari- 
ables by tenure of the chief for illustrative purposes 
(Tables A2 and A3). Notice that only one firm fell 
into the Manager Contro—Chief Fired category for 
the Pederson and Tabb sample (Table Al). This firm 
enjoyed a profit level of 29% (Table A2). These re- 
sults are very inconsistent with any of the other four 
measures and appear to be due to chance. For these 
reasons, we have little confidence in the Type of 
Control or interaction effects for the Pederson and 
Tabb models. 
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DYNAMICS OF FORMAL POLITICAL STRUCTURE: AN 


EVENT-HISTORY ANALYSIS* 


MICHAEL T. HANNAN 
GLENN R. CARROLL 
Stanford University 


In exploring a series of hypotheses from the modernization and world-system 
perspectives regarding the causes of changes in national political structure, we 
depart from the static tradition of cross-national research and apply event-history 
methods to records on 90 countries over the 1950-1975 period. Like previous 
investigators, we find that per capita gross national product, population, and 
ethnic diversity affect overall rates of political change. However, our results also 
suggest that the effects are more complex than earlier quantitative research ‘has 


shown. 


Competitive national politics have not 
thrived in the postwar period. The number 
of countries with multiparty politics has 
declined while the number of one-party 
and military regimes has risen each year 
(see Sartori, 1976).. Though the shift 
toward hegemonic politics is so striking 
that social scientists appear to be ac- 
cepting the trend as inevitable and uni- 
directional, the reality is more complex. 


The change is not one-sided: some one- . 


party and military regimes return to mul- 
tiparty conditions. Understanding the 
nature of political change in, the modern 


- world requires analysis of the causes of 


the changes both into and out of 
hegemonic politics. 

Comparative sociology is. not well pre- 
pared. theoretically or methodologically to 
analyze these dynamics. Most of our 
theories, by suggesting unidirectional 
trends, tend to divert attention from the 
details of the change process. When all of 
the available data are examined, however, 
this orientation appears inadequate. Much 
observable change is simply not addressed 
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by current theories of political change. We 
claim that analyzing the timing and 
sequencing of change will clarify impor- 
tant substantive issues. The disadvantage 
in this approach is that there is little spe- 
cific theory or prior research to suggest 
classes of models. Despite this limitation, 
we think that new approaches must’ be 
tried if the dimensions of political change 
are to be redrawn. 


1. Theoretical Background 


The. forces that change political structure 
have been discussed at length. We note 


only the main lines of argument, concen- 


trating on those that: have an obvious 
bearing on the dynamics we ' study. 
Modernization theory. Most work on 
political change uses a variant of general 
modernization theory, which assumes that 
there is basically only one successful de- 
velopment strategy. The critical details of 
strategy, according to the modernization 
perspective, concern internal structural 
arrangements. Any change that makes a 
peripheral nation more like one of the 
European liberal democracies is assumed 
to. increase the likelihood of ‘‘modern,”’ 
competitive (or even ‘‘democratic”) poli- 
tics. One variant of modernization theory, 
following Lipset (1960), focuses on the 
existence of ‘‘modern’’ cultural rules and 


. modernizing institutions that prepare in- 


dividuals for effective political participa- 
tion: a productive industrial economy, ur- 
banism, and modern schooling. Nations 
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with such characteristics, it is argued, 
ought to. have more effective and stable 
oppositional politics. Those countries that 
manage to modernize, presumably do so 
by using the same basic strategies. 

The role of economic development has 
received special attention within the mod- 
ernization perspective. Dahl (1971:74) 
summarizes the modernization argument 
succinctly: 


A véry general hypothesis will A I think, 
to establish the connection between the 
political system and socioeconomic level: 
the chances that a country will develop and 
maintain a competitive political regime .. 
depend upon the extent to which the coun- 
try’ s society and economy: (a) provide lit- 
~ eracy, education, and communication; (b) - 


create a pluralistic rather than a centrally 


dominated social order; (c) prevent extreme 


inequalities’ among the potentially relevant 


l N strata of the country. 


Dahl goes. on to argue that advanced 


, economies require efficient systems of 


communication and diverse specialized 
‘organizations (see also Almond and Pow- 
ell, 1966). The creation of such structures 
‘‘automatically distribute[s] political re- 
sources and political skills to a vast vari- 
ety of individuals, groups, and organ- 
izations” (Dahl, 1971:77). Decentraliza- 
tion of political skills presumably creates 
‘conditions for effective opposition to 
coercion and for the creation of special- 
interest movements. i 
Moore’s challenge. The modernization 
theories have not gone unchallenged. A 
variety of scholars—Marxists, neo- 
Marxists, and others—haye attacked the 
view that all countries proceed along the 
same developmental path. Moore (1966) 
set the agenda for the modern debate by 
showing that the nature of the struggle 
that accompanies the creation of the. mod- 
ern state profoundly affects subsequent 
political development. Moreover, Moore 
argues that the nature of successful coa- 
litions depends on the timing of eccnomic 
development: later development differs 
from early development (see the discus- 
sion in Bollen, 1979). Though this argu- 
ment yields important insights about the 
nature of political change and the 
_ structural inertia generated by initial con- 
ditions, it overstates the case by implying 
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that countries cannot subsequently change _ 
their political forms. ; 
Worild-system perspective. Recent mod- 


-ernization, theories have been challenged 


by the world system perspective. Wal- 
lerstein (1974) and others argue that 
events are determined less by a country’s 
internal structure than by its position in 
the world division of labor and by the dis- 
cipline of.the world market. Countries in * 
different structural positions presumably 
face different constraints which are due 
primarily to the need for controlling dif- 
ferent types of labor. As a result of these 
dfferent constraints, they typically. de- 
vzalop different political forms.! - This 
theory, like that of Moore, rejects the no- 
tion of.a single development path. ` ` 

Of the three major perspectives men- 
tioned here, two emphasize internal ar- 
rangements. Both modernization theory | 
and Moore’s theory emphasize internal 
developments. Modernization theory. at- 


‘tends to economic growth, investment in 


human capital.(e.g., education), and the 
spread | of modern institutions and formal 
crganizations. The work of Moore stresses 
the long-run effects of the political 
struggle that creates the modern state and 
the timing of development. Moore argues 
that different development paths hold for 
states formed in different periods. 

The third view, world system theory, 
explains variations in political forms in 
terms of a country’s structural location in 


“the world economy. Moreover, it suggests ` 


that countries are not quite so trapped by 
their origins as ‘the other theories imply. 
As positions in the world economy’ shift, 
aolitical forms ought to shift accordingly. 
‘see Chase-Dunn and Rubinson, 1979). — 
The three perspectives disagree about | 
two fundamental features of the process ‘of 
political change: (1) the relative im- 
portance of internal events. and external - 
relations, and (2) the degree to which 
modern politics is constrained by history. 


! There 'is considerable debate within the broad 
world system perspective regarding the relationship 
between the state and the social structure. For 
example, Skocpol (1977) has criticized Wallerstein 
for neglecting the specific dynamics of the state. A 
‘variety of views on this issue can be found in the 
papers collected by Tilly oe and by Meyer and 
Hannan (1979). 
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Though we consider these two issues in 
our analysis, we do not attempt to com- 
pare the fit of explicit models drawn from 
the three perspectives. The existing com- 
parative data are not equally well suited 
for analyzing all three. arguments. The 
data available are most appropriate for 
testing the modernization hypothesis. By 
contrast, there is little broadly compara- 
‘tive data on the relative power of major 
segments of society at the period of mod- 
ern state building. 

A more important reason for not testing 
‘explicit models is that each of the per- 
spectives implies more determinism in 
political development than we see in the 
data for 1950-1975. None of the perspec- 
tives prepares us to deal with the consid- 
erable variety of political changes that we 
observe. Consequently, we try to .use 
existing theory, but we also attempt to 
exploit the richness of the data on the 
timing of political change. We study the 
effects of available measures of internal 
social structure and external position of 
countries on the rate of political change. 
We examine the effects of some of the 
features identified by modernization 
theory: economic development,* expan- 
‘sion of modern schooling, and urbaniza- 
tion. To consider the historicity of the 
change process, we examine the effects of 
the timing of state, building (the date of 
national independence). And we study the 
effects of one widely used measure of po- 
sition in the world system: export-partner 
concentration. The effects of such dimen- 
sions on political dynamics are important 
in formulating substantive models of the 
change process. 


2. Research Design 


We concentrate on formal political or- 
ganization and ignore political struggles 


2One theme in the modernization perspective 
holds that rapid development is destabilizing because 
(1) it raises expectations disproportionately to out- 
puts (see, especially, Deutsch, 1961; and Olson, 
1963) or (2) it produces structural dislocations in the 
system. We have not tried to distinguish effects of 
levels of economic development from rates of change 
because we had not yet completed the extensive 
computer programming required to estimate models 
in continuous-time that contain country-specific rates 
of change as independent variables. 
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and changes that occur within a form. 
Given our interest in formal hegemony? 
and the degree to which formal authority 
is located in a single organization in soci- 
ety, we devote special attention to states 
with only one party or in which parties 
have been abolished. Military dictator- 
ships are included as states in which par- 
ties have been abolished. Both of these 
centralist forms are distinguished from 
traditional states without parties and from 
states that have minimal levels of formal 
political opposition in the government: 
states with two or more active (legal) par- 
ties.4 In all, we identify four forms of or- 
ganization: 

Traditional no-party states: gov- 
ernments ruled by traditional rulers and 
traditional elites. These countries are usu- 
ally monarchies (e.g., Libya, Jordan), and 
party organizations are illegal. 

Military regimes: states in which the 
military rules, whether or not parties have 
been abolished. There are two subclasses: 
(a) constitutional military rule—e.g., 
Ghana; and (b) military coups—e.g., 
Ethiopia. 

One-party states: states with only one 
legal party represented in the legislature, 
e.g., China, Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.R.; 


3 Our concern here is with formal aspects of politi- 
cal structure. While formal structure no doubt con- 
strains process, the relationship—at best—is weak. In 
particular, formal structure may not imply a great 
deal about political participation, legitimacy of the 
state, political freedom, centralization of power in 
the state, etc. Formal structure does, however, de- 
termine whether certain dissident movements oper- 
ate within existing political structures or under- 
ground. It may also tell something about the relation- 
ship between state and society (Swanson, 1971; 
Thomas et al., [TRMG] 1979) We treat formal pat- 
terns as interesting in their own right, while taking 
care not to suggest that changes in form imply any- 
thing about the quality of outcomes to citizens. 

4 Political scientists typically make a major dis- 
tinction between two-party and multiparty systems 
(see, e.g., Huntington [1968] and LaPalombara and 
Weiner [1966]).. However, the literature does not 
agree about criteria for distinguishing these forms. 
This lack of agreement leads to many different cod- 
ing schemes. For example, Blondel (1969) codes 21 
countries as having two-party systems. Banks and 
Textor (1963) find 11. Sartori (1976:185) argues per- 
suasively that a strict definition yields only three 
countries with two-party systems: For these reasons, 
we chose to ignore this distinction and classify all 
systems with two or more active parties as mul- 
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those with a single major party and several 
subordinates, e.g., Poland; and states in 
- which a single party consistently domi- 
nates despite the legal existence of oppo- 
sition parties—e.g., Mexico, Iran. 

Multiparty states: the residual category 
which includes states with two parties or 
more.* . 

We use data from Banks (1977) to re- 
cord moves among these four categories.® 
In Table 3 we report the coding of specific 
countries. 

The data give yearly readings on posi- 
tion in this category system for 140 na- 
‘tions. Though Banks (1977) sometimes re- 
ports the date of the event (e.g., dates of 
coups), dates are not available for all 
changes. Thus, we associate events with 
the year in which they occur. 

To compare the results from our ap- 
proach with those of more conventional 
methods we use standard measures of na- 
tional characteristics. Our measures and 
their sources are: 

(a) level of economic development: 
gross national product per capita in con- 
stant 1973 U.S. dollars (IBRDW, 1976; 
AID, various years); 

(b) spread of modern organizations and 
institutions; level of urbanism (Davis, 
1969; United Nations Demographic 
Yearbook—various years); and en- 
rollments in primary, secondary, and ter- 
tiary education (UNESCO, various 
years); 

(c) position in ‘the world economy: 


5 At times, even the distinction between one-party 
and multiparty states breaks down. For example, 
India has been labelled a dominant party system 
(Duverger, 1968) even though the opposition often 
mobilizes a substantial popular vote. We have fol- 
lowed Sartori’s (1976) suggestion to use average 


election-return distances to define multiparty. For. 


example, if the majority party has a greater than 40% 
lead over the second party for two consecutive elec- 
tions, we code the country as one-party. This rule 
places India in the multiparty category but puts Iran 
in the one-party category. For countries where elec- 
tion returns are unavailable, we have used the party 
system classifications given by Sartori (1976), Banks 
and Textor (1963), and Banks (1977). Overall, we 
have attempted to reflect the consensus of the lit- 
erature in our codings. 

_ © We do not study stability of regimes within 
forms. Thus, if a military coup occurs within a coun- 
try already ruled by another faction of the military, 
we do not code such an event. 
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export-partner R E measured as 
the fraction of a country’s exports that go 
to tbe largest trading partner (UN Year- 
books of International Trade Statistics, 
various vears}—~see Chase-Dunn (1975) 
and Delacroix (1977), and Rubinson (1977) 
for discussions of the measurement and 
interpretation of this variable; 

(d) timing of state building: date of na- 
tional REPONEN (Taylor and Hudson, 
1371); 

(e) ethnic diveni we use a simple 
measure of population diversity—the 
measure of ethno-linguistic fractionaliza- 
tion compiled by Taylor and Hudson’ 
(1971) from the Atlas Narovda Mira. This 
index gives the probability that two indi- 
viduals from a country sampled at random 
telong to the same ethno-linguistic group. 
The minimum value of the index is zero, 
indicating complete homogeneity. The 
maximum value depends on the number of 


_Cistinct ethnic groups; the more groups, 


the higher the ceiling on this index. Thus, 
this index gives high values to countries | 
that have many distinct ethnicities and a 
fairly uniform distribution of the popula- 
tion across ethnicities. This means that 
the highest diversity scores are for sub- 
Saharan African countries such as Tan- 
zania (.93), Uganda (.90) and Nigeria 
(.87).. However, some countries from 
other regions also have, fe scores, €.g., 
India (.89), Indonesia V7 6)... “fraih'(.76), and 
Canada. (.75). The Sov yet’ Union (.67),. 
Belgium (.56}, Switzerland (.50), and the 
TJ.S. (.50) also fall above the mean of .40. 
This index gives lowest diversity 
scores—only .01 each—to Haitiy i¢giapan, E 
and Portugal. E 

We add as control variables: 

F) population (UN Demographic Year- 
200k, various years); and 

(g} dummy variables for region: Africa, 
Asia, Central America, and South 
America. 

Measures of all these variables are 
available for only 90 of the 140 countries 


-for which we have measures on the de- 


pendent variable. 


3. Methods of Analysis 


We first discuss several conventional ap- 
proaches to analyzing data such as these 
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Table 1. Panel Observations on Political. Form, 1950-1975 , 


No party (1) 
No pårty (1) 
Military (2) 
1950 One party (3) 
aipat (4) 


Colony (5) 


Military (2) 


1975 


One Party (3) - Multiparty (4) 








and show how our methodology- differs 
from common. practice. This discussion 
has substantive- importance because we 
will show that event-history analysis gives 
findings différent from those of more con- 
ventional methods. 

A. Panel Analysis: Table 1 records the 
data in the conventional panel framework: 
a cross-tabulation of destination by origin 
for the 1950-1975 period.’ It shows a 
sharp rise in military regimes and one- 
party states over the 25-year period, as we 
remarked at the outset. Indeed, 76% of the 
- newly independent states end up in one of 
the`two centralist forms. `“ 

The panel framework wastes much of 
the information available in these data; it 


ignores sequences and timing of events.- 


We pay a high price for disregarding such 
information. The” process of change in 
political forms has at least two properties: 
changes may occur at any time (there is no 
fixed lag time in the process); and ran- 
domness plays a central role. Therefore 
the most natural modeling framework is 
the class of continuous-time stochastic 
processes with discrete-state space. In 
this framework, the panel data consist of 
observations at two arbitrary times of the 
states of N (independent) stochastic 
processes—observation records with 
gaps. We normally assume all N units 
have the same process, so that we think of 
the data as N replications of the same 


7? We could, of course, produce tables for other 


‘time periods. The logic of our argument does not . 


depend on the periods of measurement, however. 


process. The fundamental difficulties-with 
the panel framework in this context con- 
cern embedding and model identification. 
Singer and Spilerman-(1976a; 1976b) 
prove that a two-wave panel does not 
provide enough information to identify 
uniquely an underlying process even 
under highly restrictive assumptions (e.g., 
invoking the Markov property). This is 
not an estimation problem; it is a more 
fundamental, logical difficulty. 

B. Analysis of Transitions: Table 2 re- 
ports data in a form similar to that of Table 
1 except that the entries count all ob- 
served transitions between states. Due to 
multiple changes for many countries, we 
observe 206 transitions. Table 2 tells a 
rather different story from Table 1. Not 
surprisingly it gives the impression of 
much greater movement. Notice how 
much smaller than in Table.1 are the 
counts on the main diagonal. For exam- 
ple, Table 1 shows that 72% of'the coun- 
tries that began with multiparty systems 
had the same form of organization 25 
years later. Table 2 tells that only 49% of 
the spells that begin in the multiparty 
category do not move to some other form. 
In addition, new states (those becoming 
independent after 1950) have a distribu- 
tion of initial forms that is quite different 
from the array of 1975 outcomes (compare 
the bottom rows in the two tables). Inclu- 
sion of data on transitions gives slightly - 
more leverage for model identification, 
but it does not come close to using all the 
information. 


C. Event Sequences: Since Table 2 
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Teble 2. Counts of Transitions* i % 
i sooo ` Destination i 
No party (1) Military :2) One Party (3) Multiparty (4). 


No party (1) 

Military (2) 
Origin ` One party 3 

Multiparty 4) 


Plage Colony (5) 38 


1 





: + 206 
a Counts on the main diagonal record observations that are censored—i.e., still in the state in 1975. 


does not follow individual countries, we 30 distinct sequences of moves we ob- 
cannot tell which multi-step patterns of serve. The most frequent patterns are sta- 
movement occur most commonly. This ble multiparty and colony to multiparty. 
gap is filled by Table 3, which records the There is also a good' deal of movement 


Table 3. Transition Sequences of Political Structures by Country 


Szquence* Frequency Countries i 

12 l 1 „Afghanistan 

141 doo. Nepal 

2424 © + L EL Salvador 

24242 1 ‘Peru, ‘ 

3 5 Mexico, Nicaragua; China, Taiwan, Spain. 

32 . 1 . Portugal l 

323 1 Egypt . i : i p a 4. ae 

324 1 Dominican Republic l 

4 22 South Africa, Canada, Costa Rica, United States, India, Israel, Japan, Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, France, West Germany, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, Australia, Iceland 

42 6 Panama, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Indonesia, Syria 

423232 1 Bolivia- 

424 4 Colombia, Venezuela, Turkey, Greece , 

4242 l -Ecuador , 

42423 1 Burma ` 

42424 1 Argentina 

424242 1 ` Honduras , 

4242424 ł Guatemala 

43 1 Philippines 

51 1 Kuwait’ ° 

2 1 Botswana 

53 8 Guinea, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Malawi, Roada; Rhedesia, Tanzania, Singapore 

532 6 Algeria, Burundi, Central African Republig, cade Mali, Niger ; 

53232 1 Upper Volta 

§323232323 - 1 Benin (Dahomy) 

54 8 Maunitius, Tamaica.Trinided and: nee Guyana, Cyprus, onan Malta, New oè. 

Guinea ae ae? 

542 4 Zaire, Nigeria, Somalia, Togo . i «a. as 

5423 ` ` 1 Sierra Leone i 2 

S43. 5 . Cameroon, Gabon, Gambia, Mauritania, Zambia i ' a 4 

` 5432 . 2 . Congo (Brazzaville), Uganda - ` - 


. * Code: ie Na panty 2 = Military: one ee 5 = Colony. 


X I 
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back and forth between multiparty and 
military. 

Suppose that the parameters of the un- 
derlying stochastic process are 
constant—i.e., that there is no heteroge- 
neity in transition rates due to social 


structural variations among countries. In ` 


this extreme simplification, one can use 
event sequences directly to test among 
classes of models.: For example, Singer 
` (1917) ‘shows how to test. the Markov 
‘property with straightforward conditional 
. probability arguments (see also Billingsley 
_-(1961), and Goodman 11968)). 

. Some simple calculations ‘of various 
conditional probabilities show that mul- 
tistep moves involving transiting between 
multiparty and military do not fit a con- 
stant rate Markov model. If we assumed 
that the rates were indeed constants over 
all N units (i.e., that. the. countries are 
homogeneous on all relevant dimensions), 
. these calculations would force us to:aban- 
don the Markov assumption. However, 
because we assume that social structural 


` differences do indeed affect transition 


rates, the rates are not constant. Under 
these conditions,; the Markov. property 
cannot be tested so.simply. Some of the 
apparent dependence on history may re- 
. flect the ‘continued -operation of stable 

. causal variables that we include in the 
' analysis reported below. Unfortunately, 
inasmuch as we do not have enough cases 
‘to conduct causal analysis separately for 


various sequences, we cannot perform a` 
_ full-blown test of the Markov property ` 


given heterogeneity. However, we do pre- 


sent an analysis strategy that addresses 


this issue indirectly. 

D.' Event-History Analysis: An event 
history adds information on timing to an 
event sequence. The main value of using 
évent histories is. that the identification 


problem discussed above does not arise in . 


such an ‘extreme form.® Strategies for 
event-history analysis have been .dis- 


cussed at.length elsewhere (Tuma and: 


- Hannah, 1978; Tuma et al., 1979; Hannan 


and Tuma, 1979). We repeat Kere only the 


essential details. 


“8 More precisely, event histories eliminate the 


identification problem as long as we restrict attention 
. a priori to a certain class of models, e.g., Markov 
processes.” , 


Our approach is. to state the dynamic 


' process in terms of two sets of funda- 


mental parameters: 
(a) the instantaneous transition rates: 


u(t) = lim pxlt,t+AtVAt 


where Put, t+At) is an O tanao 


‘probability for movement from State j to k; 


and 
(b) the hazard function, the rate wor 
leaving a state: 


! OR di 
1) Z Dil ) 


We build causal effects into these param- 
eters in the following general form: 


Talt) = explay + aX, (t’) + 


. + ogXy (yy 


where t’ denotes the time of entry into the 
political form-occupied at t. Our goal is to 
estimate the a’s, the effects of observable 
variables on transition, rates: (or on hazard 
functions).° 

We use specifications that differ on two 
dimensions: (1) Markov vs. more genéral ” 
forms of dependence on history; and (2), 
time homogeneity. vs. time dependence. 
As is well known, the Markov property 
holds that history (the record of previous 
state occupancies) does not affect the fu- 
ture of the process once we take present 
state into account. Under the Markov as- 
sumption we may pool all the spells .én-, 
numerated in Table 2 into a single 
analysis. We report such analyses and 
label them ‘‘all-spell’’. analyses. If the 
Markov assumption does not hold, it is 


. not legitimate to pool spells for the same 


country; history must be taken into ac- 


* Following Dahl's (1971:67-68) suggestion, we 
also used another specification for the effect of GNP 
per capita that permits a threshold effect as well as a 
floor effect. This involves replacing GNP per capita 
with its square in Equation 1—see Hannan, Tuma, 
and Groeneveld (1978). We obtain similar qualitative 


` results from the two specifications and cannot 
- clearly choose one over the other. In the text we ` 


report estimates from the pure log-linear model, 
Equation 1. In the Appendix we contrast ithe Headings 
from the two specifications. 
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count. We have too few observations to 
conduct any .extensive non-Markovian 
analysis. Instead, we report analyses that 
use only the first spells for each country 
. (following 1950 or date of independence, 
whichever is later). If the first spell results 
differ substantially from those that use all 
spells, we suspect- that ignoring higher- 
order dependence gives misleading qual- 
itative conclusions regarding causal ef- 
. fects.'° 

The second dimension in our design 
concerns assumptions about the variabil- 
ity of hazards over time. We take two 
approaches. In the first we assume that, 
conditional on levels of exogenous vari- 
ables upon entry into a state (or 1950, 


whichever is later), the rates are constant. . 


For this case, we use maximum-likelihodd 
estimators of the sort described by Tuma 
et al. (1979). Our second approach as- 
sumes a general, but unknown, form of 
time -variation. Specifically, we assume 
that the hazard is: 


no = a” ) explarX cr 
l + BuXx(t’ )] 


where h(t) is constant for all units. For this 
specification we use Cox’s (1972) partial- 
likelihood analysis (see the discussion in 
Tuma and Hannan, 1978).!! We use Cox's 


10 This comparison gives only a rough indication 
of a problem. If the process is indeed non- 
Markovian, even the first-spell analysis is 
misspecified due to the omission of the relevant hbis- 
torical data! On the other hand, misspecification of 
the causal structure or of the nature of time-variation 
in rates may also lead to differences between the two 
analyses. This seems particularly likely since the 
nature of the data censoring differs between the two 
analyses. The first-event data are mostly censored 
on the left while the all-event data have more right- 
hand censoring. The combined effects of model 
misspecification and censoring may differ for left- 
and right-hand censoring. Unfortunately, we do not 
have enough data to conduct any more refined 
analyses that might shed some light on the mech- 
anisms at work. Finally, John Meyer (personal 
communication) has suggested that first spells for 
new states may differ from other spells because the 
initial political form is imposed by the outgoing impe- 
rial ruler. For these reasons, comparison of first and 
all spells can, at best, only identify problems de- 
serving of further research. 

'! We obtained both maximum-likelihood and 
partial-likelihood estimates using Tuma’s .(1979) 
RATE program. The partial-likelihood extension 
was developed by Barbara Warsavage. Cox's es- 
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estimator only to estimate effects on 
hazards (rates of leaving a state). Com- ° 
parisons of Cox and maximum-likelihood 
estimators give an indication of the likely 
importance of time variation (net of the 
time variation. in the causal variables) and 
the likely noise in our maximum- 
likelihood estimates. !? 


4. eel Analysis 


Before presenting our main fading we 
review the results of a parallel study that: 
used panel methods. Thomas et al. 
(1979—hereafter called TRMG—argue 
that there is a testable difference between 
the modernization and the world system 
perspective. If the world system argument 
is correct—once the level of development 
(GNP per capita) and dependence in the ` 
world economy have been taken into 
account—education, urbanism, and other 
modernizing factors should not affect 
rates of political change. 

In order to test this hypothesis, they 
estimated panel regressions of two mea- 
sures of state centralism in 1975. These 
regressions reveal consistent negative ef- 
fects of per capita GNP on the tendency to 
change toward state centralism. This 
finding holds both when centralism is | 
measured as military rule and when mili- 
tary regimes and one-party states are 
combined into one category. While this 
study gave no evidence that other 
modernizing experiences (urbanism, 
schooling, etc.) affect centralism, it did 
find that two measures of national eco- 
aomic dependence (export-partner con- 
centration and investment dependence) 
significantly increase centralism. Thus, 
these researchers conclude that the data 
favor the world system perspective. 

In order to illustrate that choice of’ 
method makes a substantive difference, 


timator has only recently been extended to the case 
of multiple destinations (or competing risks), see 
Holt (1978) and Prentice et al. (1978). 

12 We have also estimated models with explicit 
time dependence (and those which take into account | 
changes in levels of independent variables during 
spells). In particular, we used the so-called Gom- 
pertz specification that permits the transition rates to 
decline exponentially with duration in a state. This 
specification did not significantly improve the fit rel- 
ative to the simpler models. 
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our analysis uses most of the same inde- 
pendent variables’? and the same time pe- 
riod, 1950-1975. 


A. Effects on Changes of All Types:. 


First, we analyze whether the measured 
socioeconomic conditions affect overall 
rates of movement among political forms. 
Only four of the variables we examined 
had significant effects:'4 GNP per capita, 
population, ethnic diversity, and region (a 
set of dummy variables). Table 4 gives the 
relevant findings. High levels of both na- 
tional productivity and population‘ de- 
crease rates of political change. We pay 
particular attention to the GNP effect. The 
estimates in Table 4 imply huge dif- 
ferences in rates of political change by 
level of development. Given the con- 
ventional demarcation between developed 
and developing countries at roughly 
$1,000 GNP per capita, these estimates 
imply strong effects of changes in GNP 


- 


over the whole range of development. At ` 


- the same time, they suggest that GNP has 
little effect on rates of political change 
among-the most developed or core coun- 
tries (but see Appendix for a discussion of 
the functional form of the GNP effect). 


Table 4 shows close agreement between - 


maximum-likelihood and partial- 
likelihood estimates.'5 Although this 


agreement suggests that causal effects are . 


not confounded with possible temporal 
variation in rates of political change due to 
world system processes or political 
trends, analyses using only first spells do 
not always agree with those using all 

spells. In the case of GNP and population, 
the effects are stronger in the analysis of 
first spells. However, there is not much 


substantive difference between the find- | 


ings for the first-spell and all-spell 
-analyses regarding the qualitative effects 
of these two variables. In the case of 
ethnic diversity and region, the two types 


13 We did not have access to measures of invest- 
ment dependence (one of TRMG’s measures of de- 
pendence) for enough countries for detailed analysis. 
Thus, we did not use this measure in our work. 

14 We use the .10 level of significance. For the 
convenience of readers who prefer more stringent 
tests, we have indicated the .0S and .01 levels as 
well. 

15 We do not report estimates of a constant for PL. 


The equivalent of a constant for PL is hit), a time- : 


dependent function. 
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Table 4. Effects on Rates of Change in Political 








Form 
: Maximum Partial 
A. All-Spells Analysis Likelihood Likelihood 
Constant = 2.10)"** — 
(.6963) : 
GNP/Capita — .0023*** — ,0021*** 
(.0006) (.0007) 
Population — .0006*  — .0006* 
i (.0003) (.0003) 
Ethnic diversity . .9642** .8993* 
(.4727) (.4792) 
Region | a a 
N ` , 192 192 
Maximum . Partial 


B. First-Spells Analysis Likelihood Likelihood 


Constant — 1.9174** — 
(.3903) 
GNP/Capita — .0030*** — .0031*** 

i (.0008) © (.0008) 
Population ~ ,0012* — .0011* 
. . (0007) (.0007) 
Ethnic diversity — ,0672 — .2931 
. -(.5334) .  (.5548) 

Region :b b 

N 90 90 


Standard errors of estimates are shown in par- 
entheses. 
a: Region effects, jointly significant at the .10 
level, included in model. 
b: Region effects, not jointly significant at the .10 
level, not included in model. 
* Significant at the .10 level. 
** Significant at the .05 level. 
tet Significant at the .01 level. 


of analysis give radically different results. 
In the all-spells analysis, both ethnic di- 


versity and the regional terms have sig- ‘ 


nificant effects. The diversity effect is also 
quite strong; it implies a two-and-a-half- 


fold increase in the rate between the ob- ` 


served minimum and maximum values of 
diversity. However, neither diversity nor 
region have large or significant effects in 
the first-spells analysis. This difference 
suggests that ethnically diverse countries 
contribute disproportionately to multiple 
changes of political form. This difference 
in findings between methods may also 
mean that the Markov assumption is not 
appropriate here. As we. have stated, 

however, our data do not permit analyses 
that discriminate between. these two ex- 
planations. Until we learn more about this 


` 
Pe are Se 


> ` 
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problem, we must give less weight to the 
- all-spelils analysis which relies so heavily 
on the Markov assumption. 

In all of these analyses:we also searched 
for effects of date of independence (en- 
tered as a metric variable), urbanization, 
and levels: of educational enrollments. In 
no case did we find either substantial or 
statistically significant effects. Because, 
„even in the subsequent stages of analysis 
reported here, no evidence of such effects 
was ever found, we will not further dis- 
cuss these efforts here. 

‘B. Effects on Movement out of Specific 


States: Next, we disaggregate spells by 


` origin and repeat analyses such as those in 
' Table 4 to find whether the effects differ 
by each origin category. TRMG’s analysis 
suggests, that the GNP effect will vary 
sharply by origin. According to their 
argument, richer nations should be less 
likely to move out of noncentralist forms 
and more likely to move out of centralist 


s : l 
Table 5. Effects:on Movement from Specific Forms: All Spells - 
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forms. Our results are quite different. We 
find that GNP has a stronger inhibiting 
efiect on the rate of moving from one- 
perty politics than on the rate of leaving 
the multiparty form. At the same level of 
wealth, one-party states are at. least as 
likely to retain their form of organization 
as are states with multiple parties. ` 
Recall. that Table 4 showed that ethni- 
cally diverse states are more likely to 
change ‘political forms. Tables 5 and 6 - 
show tha: the effect holds particularly for. 
multiparty states. Apparently, states with 
both a high level of ethnic diversity anda ~ 
political structure that legitimates political 
organization of such diversity are ‘es- 
pecially unstable. At the same time, 
ethnic diversity decreases the rate of 
leaving the one-party category (see Table 
5). Thus, it appears that ethnically diverse 
states are likely to transit from the mul- 
tiparty form. If they move to one-party 
rule, they are unlikely to change further. 


s á eo Origin i i 
A. Maximum Likelihood Estimates ``. Military One-Party ` Multiparty . . 
Constant = L159 — 1.793** > 21,9596" 
l s (1.518) (7278). ' (3904) 
- GNP/capita — .0010 — .0053** = 0030088 
, 3 i (.0013) ` (9024) -~ ` (.0008) 
Population — 0004 — 0012 i — .0013** 
z5 ; - COCOS) (.0013) _ (.0006) 
Ethnic diversity n 9231 1191 . 1L116** . 
(8693) (.8506) ~ (.5249) 
Region a © b ob 
Origin . 
B. Partial Likelihood Estimates Mil tary One-Party Multiparty ` 
GNP/capita — 002 — .0049+* — .0028*** 
mys / (0308) (.0025) < (0008) 
Population l — .0)02 — .0010 — .0012** 
(.0308) (.0012) (.0006) 
Ethnic diversity 3143 — 2752 .9690* 
l À (.8271) (.9663) (55297 
Region l 7 | c b l TR. 


e ee 
Standard errors of estimates are shown in parentheses, - l 
a: Region effects, jointly significant at the .10 level. included in nodél. 
b: Region effects, not jointly’ significant at the .10 level, not included in model. - 
c: Model with region effects could not be estimated. — EA; 
* Significant at the .10 level. — : 
** Significant at the .05 level. - 4 ` 
- *** Significant at the .01 level. : 
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Table 6.. Effects on Movement from Specific Forms: First Spells Only © | Bee 
ee l Origin 
-Av Maximum ‘Likelihood Estimates‘ „Military _. One-Party Multiparty 
Constant O ; d — 1,929 . — 1,839*** 
2 ‘ : | (1.592) ` (.4493) 
GNP/capita d- oo = 0040 — .0031*** 
z a (0036) ` (.0010) 
od fa, 2? 
Population `., Dr: 2 2 — 0036 ~ .0018 
| Bs acta. we (0052) .. (.0009) 
Ethnic diversity, _ d o O r 2.796*** .7989 
7 eee ae es (1.069) ' (:6162) 
| ‘Region - i d a b 
__B. Partial Likelihood Estimates Military“ One-Party Multiparty 
GNP/capita d — .0066** — ,0033*** 
. (.0032) (.0010) 
Population d ~ 0016 — .0016 
> (.0028) (.0009) 
. Ethnic diversity e d d ~— 2.102** .6225 
. ' (1.139 (.6460) 
Region | ` d b> b 
N.” | 


3 ao noe 60 


Standard errors of estimates are shown in parentheses. 


._ a: Region effects, jointly significant at the .10 level, included in model. eooo ta l - 


b: Region effects, not jointly. significant at the . 10 level, not.included_in’ model. 


c: Model could hot be estimated due to small’ N. ' 
Significant at the .10 level. - 
** Significant at the .05 level. 
sides ERGON at the OL seve 


None of the variables in ‘Table 5 has. any” 


` substantial-or significant-impact on the . 


rate of abandoning military rule. In par- 


ticular, military regimes, unlike nonmili-- 
- tary centralist states, do mot benefit in- 


_ terms of stability from national podig 
tivity. : 
` C. Effects on Entering Categories: We 


now reverse our procedure and, ignoring `- 


Origins, examine effects on flows into the 
four categories. The relevant findings, 
which appear in Table 7, agree with the 
panel regressions of TRMG. High levels 
of GNP per capita yield low rates of mov- 
ing into the two centralist forms, military 
„and one-party. Moreover, there is a sug- 


‘gestion of a positive effect. of GNP on’ 


. rates of transition to the multiparty form 
only in the first-spells analysis. ` 
= The most striking finding in Table 7 is 


the impact of.ethnic diversity on’ flows’. 


. Into the one-party form. Ethnic diversity 
_ exerts a strong force on movement toward 


one-party rule. The smaller estimate of. 


. ' . 
J f ` m 
. iT 
` 
oa 


ae 


this effect, in Panel B, implies that the rate 
‘for countries close.to the: mean on diver- 


. sity (.5) is more than. two-and-a-half times 


larger: than that for completely homoge- 
neous countries; countries ‘close to the 


maximum (with diversity scores of .9) 
‘have an estimated rate six times larger 


than completely homogeneous countries. 

D. Effects on Specific Transition 
Rates: Finally, we turn to the detailed 
findings regarding causal effects on spe- 
cific transitions.. Even ignoring the no- 
party form, there are 12 distinct, tran- 
sitions and, thus, 12 sets of parameters to 
be estimated. Consequently, we get rather 
imprecise estimates of effects. We do not 
report the estimates but, instead, discuss 
the patterns that appear. 

On the whole, the detailed findings sug- 
gest that our results on’rates ‘of leaving 
states (ignoring.destinations) and on rates 
of entry (ignoring. origins) give a rea- 
sonably accurate picture of the process. 
Recall that we find that GNP and popula- 
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' Table 7. Effects on Rates of Movement Into Forms: Maximum Likelihood Estimates 
Destination 
A. All Spells Military One-Party Multiparty 
Constant — 2.3€6*** — 5, 3324** — 4,920*** 
(3545) (.9568) (1.393) 
-= GNP/capita — ,0027**+ — .0026* — 0016 
l (.007) (.0016) (.8885) 
Population . — .00D9* — 0021 — .0004 
(.0095) (.0016) '(.0005) 
Ethnic diversity “= 0149 — 3.257%*** 1.659* 
(.4837) (1.200) (.9823) 
Region t b a 
N = 182 
f Destination 
B. First Spells Only. Military One-Party Multiparty 
Constant — 1,725*** — 4,494e%* ~ 3.666*"* 
(.4276) (.6401) (.3132) 
GNP/capita — .0036*** — .0011* .0002* 
(.0010) (.0006) (.0001) 
Population — 0011- — 002 — 0001 
l ,  (,0€08) (.0003) {.0002) 
Ethnic diversity ` — 8696 2.023444 — .4519. 
(.6€95) {.8504) (.6041) 
Region b b ob 
N = 90 


Standard errors of estimates are shown in parentheses. | 
a: Region effects, jointly significant at the .10 level, included in model. 
b: Region effects, not jointly significant at the .10 level, not included in model. 


* Significant at the .10 level. 
** Significant at the .05 level. 
*** Significant at the .01 level. 


tion depress both rates of movement and 
lower rates of entry into centralist forms. 
In the detailed analysis these patterns 
continue. Their only new information is 
that per capita GNP lowers the rate of 
military coups for one-party states— 
indeed, in the entire set, this is the 
strongest and most significant GNP effect. 
fo" / 

5. Discussion 
+ Our event-history analysis agrees partly 
with previous research. Like TRMG, we 
find no evidence that modernizing experi- 
ences and institutions affect rates of 
change in. political forms. Like Bollen 
(1979), we find that the date of formal 
independence does not affect the change 
process (though it certainly. affects the 
1950 distribution of political forms). 

Not all our findings, however, agree 


with previous studies. The most interest- 


+ 


ing comparison between panel and 
2vent-history analyses concerns the im- 
pacts of GNP per capita. Previous panel 
regressions support the common conten- 
tion that development reduces the likeli- 
hood of political centralism. Our general 


findings regarding GNP effects agree with . - 


the panel regressions in one respect, but ` 
disagree in another. The two analyses 
agree concerning the existence of effects 
on movement toward centralism: richer 
countries are less likely to move from 
multiparty politics to one-party or military 
Tule. In this respect, the conventional 
wisdom appears correct. However, we 

also find that countries with high per ` 
capita GNPs are less likely to change 
political forms, whatever .the form. The 
effect holds with equal force for the most 
common centralist form (one party) and 
for the decentralist form (multiparty). 
Stated loosely, successful countries retain 
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their political strategies. This gives a very 
different image of the underlying dynamic 
process. 

There is another important difevence 
between the panel and event-history 
findings. We, unlike TRMG, find no evi- 
dence that dependency, as measured by 
export-partner concentration, affects 
political stability or the direction of 
change. 

Event-history aeethads (but not panel 
regressions) support the widespread belief 
that ethnic diversity destabilizes politics, 
' especially competitive politics. However, 
- the interpretation of this relationship is 
problematic,!® Diversity may simply 
undermine political bargaining and 
explode coalition politics:as some political 
scientists argue. Thus, ethnically diverse 
countries might require overarching sym- 
bols of nationhood that can be filled only 
by a hegemonic state structure, or the re- 
lationship might be more contingent and 
dynamic. Elsewhere, one of us (Hannan, 
1979; see.also Nielsen, 1980, and Olzak, 
- 1978) has argued that expansion of state 
structures may create the conditions for 
successful large-scale ethnic resistance to 
the state. Alterations in the forms of 
political structure. (especially toward for- 
mal hegemony) presumably create and 


intensify ethnic conflicts which, in turn, . 


may destabilize politics. Unfortunately, 
the data at hand do not contain sufficient 
detail on ethnic organization and collec- 
tive action to permit more refined 
analyses of these issues. We think that 
this matter should have high priority in the 
continuing research on political change. 
Further research on the effect of ethnic 
composition of:a country on political 
dynamics should also consider dimensions 
other than simple diversity. Ethnic diver- 
sity as measured here bears most directly 
on arguments that stress the importance of 
cultural homogeneity on the political pro- 


16 The modernization perspective does not really — 


have a, satisfactory explanation of the destabilizing 
effects of ethnic diversity. It argues that moderniza- 

tion erodes primordia] ethnic identities and defuses 
ethnic conflict. At the same time, theorists like Dahl 
argue that social diversity promotes competitive 
politics but that cultural pluralism favors hegemonic 
politics. It is not clear, however, why some kinds of 
pluralism have one effect while other types of 
pluralism have an opposite effect. 


cess, but homogeneity į is not the only rel- 

evant factor. Surely the size distribution 
of the ethnic populations affects political 

dynamics. However, the diversity index 
does not distinguish between the case in 
which a country’s population is split into 
two equal-sized ethnic groups and the 
case in which two-thirds of the population 
belongs to one ethnicity and the remaining 
population is evenly split between two 
other ethnicities. In each case the diver- 
sity index is one half; the odds that two 
randomly selected individuals have the 
same ethnicity is_.5. However, these two 
distributions undoubtedly have different 
political implications. In the latter case, 
one ethnicity has at least numerical domi- 
nance. No coalition between the remain- 
ing populations can offset this advantage. 
In the case of an even split, small changes 
in circumstances for one population may 
greatly alter the political equilibrium be- 


-tween the two populations. 


It would seem useful to analyze the sep- 
arate effects of the number of ethnic 
populations with more than some minimal 
share of the national population and of the 
size distribution of ethnic populations 
within a country. Such studies will clarify 
the impact of ethnic demography on na- 
tional political dynamics. Once these 
elementary questions are understood, we 
can address more fundamental. questions 
concerning the niche structures of ethnic 
populations—e.g., cultural divisions of 
labor (Hechter, 1974); split-labor markets 
(Bonacich, 1972); and intergroup compe- 
tition (Hannan, 1979). 
© Tn conclusion, we emphasize that 
choice between methodologies makes an 
important substantive difference, Panel 
regressions and event-history . analysis 
give different qualitative findings ‘regard- 
ing the core issues- that motivated; -this 
study. We also argue that the methods.. 
which we used make better use of avail- 
able data and provide a more sound foot- 
ing for further comparative research than 


` more traditional methods. 


APPENDIX 
Functional Form of the GNP Effect 


Throughout the analysis we have reported log- 
linear GNP effects. This specification implies that 
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Figure A3. Log-Square Effect of GNP 


the effect of GNP per capita is strongest near zero 
and declines monotonically. We now compare the 
log-linear model with a model having a threshold. We 
use a function r(t) = exp[a@G?], (where G is per capita 
GNP) that permits the relationship between GNP 
and the rate of political change to have a backward-S 
shape. All the qualitative conclusions of the paper 
are unchanged when we use this alternative specifi- 
cation for the GNP effect. GNP still has a very sub- 
stantial (and statistically significant) negative effect 
on the overall rate of movement. The effects of other 
variables are also unaffected by the change in the 
model. 

Still the two specifications give differént im- 
pressions of the nature of the process. Figure A.1 
plots the multipliers of the base rate of political 
change as functions of GNP for both specifications. 
The log-square form tells that there is almost no 
difference in rates of change between countries with 
GNPs of $50 and $200; the curve is almost horizon- 
tal. The log-linear model implies a large difference in 
rates between these two levels of GNP. That is, the 
two specifications have quite different implications 
about the relationship of GNP per capita to political 
stability for the least developed nations. 

Given this difference, we would like to use data to 
choose between the specifications. Since the two 
models are not hierarchically nested, we cannot use 
classical hypothesis-testing procedures to discrimi- 
nate between them. The usual alternative procedure 
is to use calculated residuals for specification tests. 
Unfortunately, since ry is not observable, we cannot 
look directly at residuals (observed minus predicted 


rates). Instead we use the fact that expected 
duration='/ry,-and calculate observed minus pre- 
dicted durations in states. We encounter another 
problem, however; since censored observations do 
not have completed observations, we can calculate’ 
residuals only over the uncensored spells. Clearly 
this amounts to selection on the basis of an endoge- 
nous characteristic which will generally lead to sys- 
tematic differences between Selected and unselected 
samples. Nonetheless, we overlook this defect in the 
procedure and calculate residuals for completed 
spells for countries in the range in which the specifi- 
cations disagree (GNP<$1,000). This procedure 
must be judged cautiously. 

The plots of calculated residuals appear in Figures 
A.2 and A.3. The log-linear specification predicts 
somewhat better for the poorest countries (GNP < 
200). Changes in GNP below this level apparently 
have a larger effect than the log-square model im- 
plies, but the log-square predicts better over the 
range from 200 to, roughly, 800. So we still cannot 
choose between the two simple specifications. 
Perhaps a more complex model can improve the fits 
we achieved. Given the substantive importance of 
the differences between these formulations, this 
matter deserves attention. 
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THE MY TH OF SOCIAL CLASS AND CRIMINALITY RECONSIDERED* 
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Four recent contributions to ASR on tke relationship between sada class and 
l criminality are evaluated against a more a leh review of the evidence. It 
ts concluded that class is one of the very sew correlates of criminality which can be 
taken, on balance, as persuasively supported by a large body of empirical 
“evidence. Self-report studies, however, fail to provide consistent support for a 
class-crime relationship. Yet even here more studies show significant class 
differences than would be expected on the basis of chance. Studies of official 
records consistently show nota5le class differences in criminality. While there is a 
considerable literature which has failed to demonstrate widespread class biases in 


official. records, there is neg'ected evidence which suggests that self-reports - 


exaggérate the proportion of aeunauenoy committed by the midale class. 


In a review which Stark (1979) de- 
Scribes as a ‘‘definitive work,” Tittle et al. 
(1978) argue that the class-crime re_ation- 
ship so central to theory in the sociology 
of deviance is, in fact, “myth.” A sub- 
sequent contribution (Hindelang et al., 
1979) also seems to begin by supporting 
this conclusion, referring to Tittle et al. 
aS) as, an ı ‘‘apparently definitive 
pape 37a 

Hindelang e et al. (1979) however, go on 
_ to a sophisticated assessment of the sup- 
posed discrepancy between studies on of- 
ficial statistics which. show: a strong nega- 
tive association between class and crime, 
_ and self-report studies which show no re- 
lationship. Their conclusion is that, in 
those few studies which permit the calcu- 
lation of levels of association between 
class and comparable types of crime on 
' official versus self-reported mecsures, 
‘ such ‘associations tend to be similarly 
negative and similarly weak under the two 
measures. The problem is that rarely is it 
possible to get self-report data on = set of 
offenses of seriousness comparable to the 
index offense rates available from official 
sources. Given the small sample size and 
one-year reference period for the typical 
self-report study, to pick up class dif- 
ferences would require sensitivity to 
' events with a ‘‘prevalence rate of 2 or 3 

percent’ in the general adolescent popu- 


6, oe Direct all communications to: John Braithwaite, 
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lation (Hindelang et om 1979). They 
argue that sample | sizes of the order of’ 
those employed in the Census Bureau 
victimization surveys (over 130,000) are 
necessary. The-conclusion’ seems jus- 
tified, given, as Hindelang et al. point out, 
that there is plentiful evidence that seri- 
ousness affects self-report results (cf. 
lark and Wenninger, 1962; Gold, 1970; 
Braithwaite and Law, 1978). 


The subsequent publication of Elliott . 


and Ageton’s (1980) first National Youth 


Survey marks one of the first serious at- _ . 


tempts to test the class-crime relationship 


on a self-report item set which covers. 


most Part I and Part IT UCR offense types. 
Even though the sample (1,726) falls far 
short of the sizé suggested by Hindelang 
et al., substantial class differences 
emerged for the serious crimes against 
persons and property but not for victim- 
less crimes. On the ‘‘predatory crimes 
against persons” subscale, lower class re- 
spondents reported nearly four times as 
many offenses as middle class respon- 
dents, while on the ‘‘predatory' crimes 
against property”’ subscale the frequency 
of offenses was almost twice as high. 
There were no class differences on the 
other subscales: illegal service crimes, 
public disorder, hard drug use, and status 
offenses. f 


è 


A Review of Evidence on the Class-Crime 


Relationship 


I Tittle et al.. (1978) inform their reade that 


“despite frequent references (without ci- 
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tation) in the literature to ‘many studies,’ 


we are able to find only 16 investigations. 


that used official police contact or court 
delinquency figures and. only seven 
studies examining official arrest or con- 
viction data for adults” (Tittle et al., 1978: 

645). After combining these with a number 
of self-report studies, the authors included 
a total of 35 works in their secondary 
analysis. If this is all that could be found, 

then they did not look very hard. The pres- 
‘ent review (an expansion of the 
Braithwaite [1979] review) includes 53 of- 
ficial records and 47 self-report studies on 
the relationship between social class and 
juvenile crime, and 46 official records 
studies of social class and adult crime. In 
addition, 57 official records studies on the 
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tinuum (sometimes referred to as the 
lower class, sometimes as the working 
class, sometimes as the low socioeco- 
nomic status group) are those who have 
unskilled or semiskilled occupations, or, in 
some cases, are the unemployed. In the 
case of juveniles, the operationalization of 
_ social class is almost always based on par- 
ents’ occupations. Thus, studies based on 
disparate definitions of class are compa- 
_rable at the operationalized level.’ 
The social class of an area is most fre- 
quently operationalized as the percentage 
of the adult male population of the area 
who are in lower class occupations, the ` 
percentage unemployed, the percentage 
on welfare, the percentage below some 
poverty line, or some combination of . 


relationship between ‘social class of the. these. It is also common for composite 


‘area’ in which individuals live and juvenile 


- crime were reviewed, and eight self-report 


-Studies on that relationship; as well as 13- 


Official records studies on social class of 
area and adult crime. ` 


In my earlier review, other studies of an ’ 


ecological nature are discussed. These 
show that one is more likely to be the 
victim of certain types of crime in a lower 
class than in a middle class neighborhood. 
Tittle et al. (1978) believe that such studies 
are not relevant. The ecological fallacy 
notwithstanding, it is hardly plausible that 
one can totally explain away the higher 
risks of being mugged and raped in lower 
class areas as a consequence of the activi- 
ties of middle class people who come into 
the area to perpetrate such acts. Perhaps 
Tittle et al. take their own findings seri- 
. ously and adopt no extra precautions 
when moving about in the slums of the 
world’s great cities than they do when 
walking in the middle class areas of such 
cities. Nevertheless, studies of the class- 
composition of the areas in which offenses 
occur have been excluded from the pres- 


ent review. 


Damion i 


Although social class has been defined ina 
variety of ways, in the literature on the 
class-crime relationship these various 
definitions have almost always been 
operationalized in the same way. Those 
relatively low on the social class con- 


indices of the social class of area tō in- 
clude variables such as the proportion of 
houses: which are ‘substandard, or of 
below-average value, and the. proportion 
of the population which has a below- 
average educational attainment. Social. 
-class of area is a highly robust and empiri- 
cally meaningful construct. In numerous 
factorial ecologies of cities throughout the 
world, social class of area has consistently 
emerged as a stable underlying factor 
(Timms, 1971), and in most of these 
studies social class of area has accounted 
for more of the variance than any other 
factor in the ecology of the city. 

Moreover, Sweetster (1965) and Schmid 
and Tagashira (1964) have shown that the . 
emergence of a factor representing social 
class of area is invariant under substitu- 
tion of measurés. 

‘The definition of crime is more. prob- 
lematic. For the purposes of this review, ` 
crime is defined as behavior punishable, 
. but not necessarily punished, under a spe- 
cific legal prohibition. Offenses which do. ` 
not involve injury to persons. other than 


+ 


. , |? Comparability, of course, does not mean va- 
' lidity. A defect of occupational indices of social class 
is that the same occupational category (€.g., sales- 
` person) might have much different income and status 
correlates in poor neighborhoods than in affluent 
suburbs: one salesperson is selling hot dogs and an- 
other Cadillacs or business property. Nevertheless, 
there is some evidence that occupational status cor- 
relates more highly with alternative indices of social 
class than does any other index (Ray, 1971). 
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the offender or loss of property are ex- 
cluded from the review, as are offenses 
which involve the abuse of occupational 
‘power (price-fixing, commercial fraud, 


etc.). The rationale for this definition has, 


been developed in the earlier. review 
(Braithwaite, 1979: 10-22, 43-6, 179-201); 
but, needless to say, there are many 
studies in the review which include some 
offenses not within this definition. Studies 
were excluded, however, where the 
majority of crime incidents included were 
outside the definition. 


The Evidence 


Tables 1—4 present. the results of studies of 
the class-crime relationship based on offi- 
cial records of crime separately for social 
class and social class of the area in which 
the offender lives, and separately for ju- 
venile and adult crime. The review in Ta- 
bles 1—4 is, no doubt, incomplete. In par- 
ticular, there is little mention of the work 
on the class-crime relationship carried out 
in developing countries. This has already 
' been covered in an excellent review by 
Clinard and Abbott (1973) of studies from 
Manila, Kuala Lumpur, Bombay, Kan- 
pur, Lucknow, Kampala, Lima, Mexico 
City, Caracas, and Puerto Rico. These 
studies seem to show unanimously that 
lower class people and people from lower 
class areas appear in disproportionately 
large numbers in the official records of 
crime and delinquency in these countries. 

Of the 53 studies of class and juvenile | 
crime which have been reviewed here, 44 
showed lower class juveniles to have sub- 
stantially higher offense rates than middle 
class juveniles. Among adults, all 46 
studies found lower class people to have 
higher crime rates. Juveniles who lived in 
lower class areas were found to have 
higher juvenile crime rates in all 57 
studies; for adults this was the case in all 
13 studies. Thus it has been demonstrated, 
with a degree of consistency which is un- 
usual in social science, that lower class 


people, and people. living in lower class ° 


areas, have higher official crime rates than 
other groups. 
Table 5 reviews studies om the relation- 


ship between self-reported juvenile crime- 


and class, while Table 6 provides a sum- 
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mary of findings on the relationship be- 
tween self-reported juvenile crime and the 
social class of the area in which respon- 
dents live. There has been only one self-. 
report study of adult crime which has in- . 
vestigated the question of class distribu- ` 
tion. On a sample of American adults, 
Tittle and Villemez (1977) found, after 
controlling for race, no evidence for a 
negative correlation between class and the 
self-reporting of theft, gambling, cheating 
on tax, assault, and marijuana use. With 
the exception of the male reporting of 
cheating on tax, the Tittle and Villemez 
data do show that nonwhites (male and 
female) reported higher levels of involve- 
ment than whites. In Tables 5 and 6, 
studies which find the lower class to admit 
to more delinquency, but where this dif- 
ference is not statistically significant, are 
recorded as “No” (lower class juveniles 
not more criminal).? 

Of the 47 self-report studies reviewed i in ° 
Table 5, 18 found lower class adolescents 
to report significantly higher levels of in- 
volvement in delinquent behavior than 
middle class youth. Seven studies 
‘provided qualified support for this hy- 
pothesis, and 22 found no significant dif- 
ferences in réported delinquent involve- 
ment among classes. While a greater pro- 
portion of the studies have found a signifi- 
cant difference than would be expected on © 
the basis of chance, the fact that almost 
_ balf of the studies have failed to uncover a 
statistically significant difference must ` 
leave serious doubt about the relationship. 

The review of research on the question 
of whether adolescents living in lower 
class areas report more delinquency than — 
those living in middle class areas (Table 6) 
also yields mixed support for the class- 
crime relationship. Four studies sup- 
ported the hypothesis, one provided qual- 
ified support, and three found no signifi- 
cant difference. One other self-report . 
study by Pine (1965) has not been included 
in this review so far because it could not 
be placed into either Table 5 or Table 6. In 


f 





2 In cases where significance tests were not avail- 
able, studies are only classified as “Yes” if the data 
trend was reasonably strong and generally regarded 

‘as sufficiently strong to be cited by other researchers 
in the area as supporting the class-crime relationship. 
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Table 1. Studies of the Relationship between Social Class and Officially Recorded Juvenile Crime 


a See Reference appendix for the full references of all articles in Tables 1 to 6. 


Lower Class 
Sample Juveniles 
Author(s)" ; Location of Study Size More Criminal? 
Allen & Sandhu (1968) Florida, U.S. 179 . Yes 
Braithwaite (1979) À Brisbane 2,333 | Yes 
Burt (1944) a ` London Unknown ~ Yes 
Canadian Govt. (1951) Canada 6,198 . Yes 
Cardarelli (1974) Unnamed U.S. city 975 Yes 
Conger & Miller (1966) — ~ Denver, U:S. 2,348 Yes 
Connor (1970) ` Sverdlovsk, U.S.S.R. Unknown Yes 
De Fleur (1969) Cordoba, Argentina 273 Yes 
Douglas et al. (1966) . - Great Britain, national ee 2,402 Yes 
Elliott (1962) U.S. West Coast City - 200 Yes 
Empey & Lubock db Utah and Los Angeles 667 , No 
Empey et al. (1971) Los Angeles 262 No 
Engstad & Hackler (1971) Seattle, U.S. 200 Yes 
Erickson (1973) Rural Utah 336 . No 
Farrington (1973) London’ : 405 Yes 
Frease (1973) j Marion County, Oregon l 1,232 No 
Garrett & Short (1975) 3 U.S. cities i 2,711 Yes” 
Gibson (1971) -> ‚Cambridge, Great Britain ` 402 Yes 
Glueck & Glueck (1966) Boston - 1,000 Yes 
Gould (1969) Seattle 217 Yes 
Havighurst (1962) “River City” 238 Yes 
Kelly & Balch (1971) Unnamed U.S.. County 1,227 Yes 
Kvaraceus (1945) Passaic, U.S. 533 Yes 
Levy & Castets (1971) Paris Unknown Yes 
Little & Ntsekhe (1959) . London 381 Yes 
Lunden (1964) — >` Canada 4,949 Yes 
‘ McClintock (1976a) N.E. England Unknown Yes 
_ McClintock (1976b) Dover, England 302 Yes 
McDonald (1968) London & South East England 851 . Yes 
Ibid. Another London sample 126 No 
Mannheim (1948) Cambridge & Lincoln 166. Yes 
Mannheim et al. (1957) London- i 400 ‘Yes 
Matsumoto (1970) Tokyo 6,172 . Yes 
Meade (1973) ` Unnamed U.S. city 439 No 
Merril (1959): Boston 300 Yes 
Morris (1957) i Croydon, Great Britain 79 Yes 
Mugishima & Matsumoto (1970) Tokyo 11,931 Yes 
- Palmai (1971) ‘ London 453 No 
Piliavin (1969) Madrid, Spain ; 447 Yes 
Pirog-Good (1979) Unnamed U.S. city 120 Yes 
Polk et al. (1974) ; Pacific North-West County, U.S. 265 No 
Polk & Halferty (1966) - Unnamed U.S. city 410 Yes 
Reiss & Rhodes (1961) Nashville, U.S. 9,238 Yes 
Robins et al. (1962) Unnamed U.S. city 450 Yes 
Shoham & Shaskolsky (1969) Tel Aviv, Israel - 100 ` Yes 
Spadijir-Dzinic (1968) Yugoslavia Unknown Yes 
Sullenger ¢1936) Omaha, U.S. t 500 Yes 
Toro-Calder (1970) . San Juan, Puerto. Rico 1,051 Yes 
Vedder & Somerville (1970) California 837 Yes 
Wadsworth (1975) - England and Wales, national sample‘ 2,196 Yes 
Warner & Lunt (1941) _ “Yankee City” ` Unknown Yes 
Wattenberg & Balstrieri (1952) Detroit 2,774 Yes 
Williams & Gold (1972) U.S. national sample 847 No 


‘this study Pine used a composite index of 


» “Lower class” in all three cities had highest police contact rate, but in one city the ‘‘upper class” had a 
higher rate than the ‘middle class’’ and working class,” and in another city the ‘middle class™ bad a higher | 
rate than the * ‘working class.” : 


ar xX 


the individual lived and the socioeco- 
social class, which incorporated both the nomic status of his family. For his New 
socioeconomic status of the area in which England sample of 683, he found no 


- 
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“Table 2. " Studiés of the e nonii between Social Class, Ei Officially Recorded Adult Crime ef 


ocd = oe i Lower Class 
so x i i> ony Si i Sampie : Adults 
~ Author(s) = Location of Study . Size More Sl 
Amir (1971) Philadelphia — . = 1,292 Yes 
Asunti (1969) 2 Western Nigeria 53 Yes’ 
Baldwin et al. (1976) Sheffield, England l y3 1,225 `” Yes 
Bannister (1976) Scotland : 102 Yes 
Barber (1973) Queensland, Australia ' + 248 _ Yes 
` Cameron (1964). Chicago. 443 Yes 
Cardarelli (1974) Unnamed U.S. city ` 975 Yes 
Chimbos (1973): Ontario, Canada Pe 446 ‘ Yes 
Clinard & Abbott (1973) - ` > Kampala, Uganda if 5,812 Yes 
Cormack (1976) - Scotland 1,891 Yes 
- District of Columbia Major violent crime cffenders Yes 
Crime Commission (1969) known to the police tn Colombia 
Dunlop & McCabe (1965) London and Werr-ngton os 107 Yes - 
Gil (1970) National U.S. sample of perpetrae 1,380 . Yes 
i , tors of physical child abuse 
‘Glueck & Glueck (1930) Massachusetts p 500 - Yes 
Glueck & Glueck (1934) Massachusetts ' 500 ‘Yes . 
Green (1970) . . Ypsilanti, U.S. . 3,156. - Yes 
Hollingshead (1947) : “Elmtown” > Unknown. Yes - 
Lalli & Turner (1968) . U.S. national sample l l 5,183 : Yes 
New South Wales Bureau of Crime ) a : ; ee ae 
Statistics and Research (1974) New South Wales, Australia _ 1000 o Yese," 
Nixon (1974) os - All offenders convicted in New ` Yes 
; .: ~° Zealand Megistrates’,;Court in : a 
i a: E , `, One year S p 
Palmer (1960) a - New England, U.S. so aot... Yes > 
Pownall (1969) ` All U.S. Federal prison releases in . Yes 
June 1964 ) 
President's Commission’ (.1967) All persons committed to State and Yes 


Federal prisons ‘and refor- 
matories in the U.S. in 1960 


Robins et al. (1962) Unnamed U.S. city . 503(Sarple I) -Yes ` 
£ l ' , Hg s 40% Sample ID Yes ` 
Simondi (1970) , Florence, Italy - - 80 Yes ` 
Smith et al. (1973) l : Birmingham, England 214 | Yes 
United States Bureau of the All persons committed to State and 
Census (1923) =. . Federal prisons and refor- : Yes — 
z l _- matories in the U,S.,in 1923. ' ’ 
` University .of Pennsylvania (1969) Homicide, rape and robbery of- . Yes 
Y 2 fenders on pan police Te- 
` cords p 
Warner & Lunt (1941) `. “Yankee City” Ta 705 Yes 
~ Willett. (1971) $ England ` ; ' 599. Yes 
Wolf (1962) be -’  * Denmark. ' „5 3,032 Yes 
Wolfgang (1967) i Reviews 13 studies of homicide in All Yes 


the U.S., Baly, Great Britain, a v 
a Soa Denmark, Finland, Ceylon, a 

mS fe = ae Mexico, Socth Africa.. a. + yh, a 

& Wood (1961) - Ceylon `>. TIT © `. Yes 





significant relationship between img the class-crime association in urban 
« questionnaire-reported delinquency and areas is more pertinent because ‘“‘In non- 
-~ this index. urban areas class differentiation may not 

Earlier reviews have pointed out that a have developed sufficiently for-it to result’ 
number of the studies which failed to find im distinctive ways of acting, thinking and 
a relationship between class and self- ` feeling” (Box and Ford, 1971:39). This 
reported delinquency were conducted in proposition seems to be corroborated by | 
rural areas (Box and Ford, 1971; Cohen the studies of officially recorded delin- 
and Short, 1971). It is suggested that test- quency by Erickson (1973), Frease (1973), 
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. Table 3., Studies of the see between Social Class of Aree and ney Recorded Juvenile ‘Crime 





pa 


se ` a ae Juveniles 
zers OH gi > te ek 25 a ` from Lower 

A ae E ' se ct Sample Class Areas 

Author(s) ’ . ‘Location of Study. _ 7. Size © More Criminal? 

Baldwin et al. (1976) _ All juveniles appearing before , Yes 

Pe “ed _ Sheffield courts for tont months  ‘ 
i l ' in 1966 i l , 

Bates (1962) TE ' St. Louis, U.S. ` + Unknown Yes 

_ Bloom (1966) ii Unnamed U.S. city Unknown - _ Yes 
Bordua (1958) ' Detroit ` 748 ‘ Yes ` 
Braithwaite (1979) ` ‘Brisbane — |, 2,333 | Yes’ ~ 
Burt (1944): mS London pe.’ About 2,000 Yes 
Carr (1950) = Detroit, Toledo, Flint, Jackson, 

, - , Dearborn, Ann Arbor, Monroe All unknown All Yes 
Cartwright & Howard (1966) - Chicago ; 16 gangs Yes 
Cherchi et al. (1972) l ` Sardinia l : Unknown Yes _ 

l Chilton (1964) * i . ` Indianapolis, U.S. ; , -< 1,649 _ Yes 
Chilton (1967) . =, Indianapolis, U.S. 5,507 Yes 
Conlen (1971) . ” : Baltimore, US. ” .  Unknown- Yes +. 
De Fleur (1971) 3 ; Cordoba, Argentina . 5,453 É Yes 
Dirksen (1948). ' : . Hammond, Gary, East Chicago, U.S. ion unknown All Yes 
Dunstan & Roberts (1977) : Melbourne : Unknown Yes `` 
Galle et al. (1972) Chicago © > B : Unknown Yes ” 
Garrett & Short (1975) Three U.S. cities . Unknown © Yes 
‘Glueck’ & Glueck (1966) ` -Bostoni `” 1,000 _ Yes. 
Gold (1963) =a _ Flint, U.S.. © l Unknown Yes 
Hardt {(1968)- , i , Middle Atlantic State, U. s. ma” " 814 Yes; 
Kvaraceus (1945) l - Passaic, U.S. : l O 53 Yes 
Lander (1954) , Baltimore, U.S. 8,646 , Yes ,’ 
Mannheim et al. (1957) London .. ; 400 Yes, 
Martin (1961) i New York . 6,808 . Yes 
Matsumoto (1970) Tokyo : Vo 6,172 Yes ' 

. Olds (1941) l À ’ Pittsburgh, U.S. v Unknown Yes 
Polk (1958) = 2 San Diego, U.S. Unknown Yes 

_ Polk (1967) : _ All males appearing before Portland $ Yes 

Juvenile Court in 1960 
Quinney (1971) All juvenile arrests by Lexington Yes 

7 . (U.S.) police in 1960 ~ l 
Reiss & Rhodes (1961) . Nashville, U.S. . 9,238 : Yes 
Rosen & Turner (1967) Philadelphia __ i » 504 ` Yes 
Shaw & McKay oe) ` > Chicago; 1900-1906 8,506 . ' Yes 
Ibid. "+ Chicago, 1917-1923 x 8,141 o Yese 
Ibid. : l ‘ Chicago, 1927-1933 ~ T 8,411. ` - Yes: 
‘Ibid... , oe „Philadelphia  ” - -` 5859 ` Yes 
Ibid. = 3 . Boston - ow. a 4917 . ` Yes 
Ibid. °> n is ‘Cincinnati . ; aon 3,829 Yes ° ` 
Ibid. z A ‘Cleveland: — p og 6,876 Yes 
Ibid. ft 0. 5" Richmond . "1,238 Yes ^, 
Sheth (1961), ° >. Bombay _ ts Unknown Yes — 

_. Singell (1967) . ; Detroit’ uO ` Unknown Yes -` ` 

‘ Spady (1972) > Baltimore, Portland, San Diego | AH Unknown ~~ All Yes 

Timms (1971) i All Juvenile Court cases in Luton, ane / Yes + 
N . ` England, for 1958-60 l 
Vinson & Homel (1972) _All juvenile offenders in Newcastle, . Yes < 

l i : Australia, known to the police in g. A 

$ : 1971. p 
Wallis & Maliphant (1967) London Unknown Yes 
Willie (1967) Washington, D.C. 6,269 Yes 
Wolfgang et al. (1972) ‘Philadelphia. i 9,945 . Yes - 


r 


o and: Polk et al. (1974) which found no eee studies which have found no significant 
. differences among rural youth. relationship are particularly susceptible to 
‘More importantly,’ a number of the methodological criticism. ‘The pioneering 
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Table 4. Studies of the Relationship between Social Class of Area and Officially Recorded Adult Crime 


Adults 
: from Lower 
Sample Class Areas 
Author(s) Location of Study Size More Criminal? 
Baldwin, Bottoms & Walker (1976) All adults appearing before Shef- Yes 
field courts for four months in l 
19€6 
Bechdolt (1975) Los Angeles & Chicago < Unknown Yes 
Brown, McCulloch & Hiscox (1972) Northern England Unknown Yes 
Clinard & Abbott (1973) Kampala, Uganda 5,812 Yes 
Moran (1971) Boston 258 Yes 
Porterfield (1952) Fort Worth, U.S. Unknown Yes 
Quinney (1971) All arrests by Lexington, Ken- Yes 
l ; tucky, police in 1960 
Shaw & McKay (1969) Results of a:number of studies in All Yes 
U.S. cities (see Table 3) 
All court cases in Tuton England Yes 


Timms (1971) -< 
; 1958—60 


work of Nye et al. (1958) has been crit- 
icized for internal inconsistency (Hirschi 
and Selvin, 1967:108--9; Hirschi, 1969), 
and Gold’s (1963:57) recomputation of 
the published data leads him to conclude 
that the data do support the class-juvenile 
delinquency relationship anyway. The in- 
appropriate use of Guttman scaling in this 
study (Braithwaite and Law, 1978) has re- 
sulted in a requirement of boys to admit to 
either drinking or to drinking and hetero- 


sexual relationships in order to get into the. 


most delinquent category. Both of these 
“offenses” are treated as more serious 
than ‘‘stealing a car.” The study by Akers 


(1964) is probably also best dismissed be- . 


cause the small number of items are domi- 
nated by crimes without victims and very 
petty forms of delinquency. McDonald 


(1968:136-42) also points out that the- 
significance test in the Akers study is’ 


based on a sample with only 13 cases in 
the lowest (unskilled) category. 

Hirschi (1969:70—5) has argued that an 
underrepresentation of the very lowest in 
the social class continuum has been a 
fundamental weakness of self-report 
studies. ‘‘The class model implicit in most 
theories of delinquency is a peculiarly 
top-heavy, two-class model made up of 
the overwhelming majority of respectable 
people on the one hand and the lumpen- 
proletariat on the other’’ (Hirschi, 1969: 
71). Hirschi’s data support the efficacy of 
such a model. Between father’s occupa- 


tion and self-reported delinquency he 


finds only ‘‘a very small relation that 
could easily be upset by random distur- 
bances of sampling or definition” (p. 69). 
However, when he looks at the very low- 
est on the social class, continuum (the 


““‘lumpenproletariat’’), he finds a clear as- 


sociation. ‘‘Boys whose fathers have been 
unemployed and/or whose families are on 
welfare are more likely thah children from 
fully employed, self-sufficient families to 
commit delinquent atts’? (p. 72). Simi- 
larly, Elliott and Ageton’s (1980) signifi- 
cant overall relationship between class 
and self-reported delinquency is totally a 
consequence òf the difference in delin- 
quency between the lower class group and 
the rest of the sample, there being no dif- 
ference between the working class and 
middle class groups. Spady (1972) has also 
shown with official records that, as the 
bcttom cutting point is moved toward the 
lower end of the social class distribution, ' 
the obtained association between social 
class and delinquency tends to be. 
strengthened. | l 
In common with most other self-report 
studies, Hirschi (1969) included items ` 
such as ‘‘Have you ever taken little things 
(worth less than $2) that did not belong to 
ycu?” and “Have you ever banged up 
something that did not belong to you on 
purpose?” It has been pointed out that the 
angry school child who takes another stu- — 
dent’s pencil and breaks it-1s guilty of both 
of these offenses. In Hirschi’s study a 
child who admits to both of these offenses 
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Table 5. Studies on the Relationship between Social Class and Self-Reported Juvenile Crime 


Lower Class 
Sample Interview or -Juveniles 
Author(s) Location of Study Size Questionnaire: No. of Items More Criminal? 
Akers (1964) Washington 836 Q - 7 No 
Allen & Sandhu Tampa, Florida . 

(1968) 198 Q 6 Yes * 
Arnold (1965) Unnamed U.S. city 180 Q 32 No 
Belson, (1969) London 1,425 I 44 Yes 
Belson (1978) London 1,565 I 53 Yes 
Berger & Simon Illinois - i. 

(1974) l 3,100 Q il No 
Braithwaite (1979) Brisbane 344 I 15 . No 
Braithwaite & . Brisbane, 3 ' 

, Braithwaite (1978) Melbourne, p 
i - Ipswich, 

Australia 422 - Q -32 No 
Casparis & Vaz Rural Switzerland ' 

(1973 3 489 Q 23 No 
Cernkovich (1978) Midwestern U.S. 

city 412 Q 30 Yes 
Christie et al. (1965) Oslo, Bergen, & 
. rural areas of 
Norway ‘ 3,372 Q 25 No . 
Clark & Wenninger 4 U.S. communities : 

(1962) ~ 1,154 Q 38 Yes & No? 
Dentler & Monroe 3 U.S. communities i 

(1961) wo? <3 l 912 Q- 5 No 
Elliott & Ageton National sample, z 

(1980) l US. ' 1,726 I 47 Yes 
Elliott & Voss California l ' 

(1974) 2,617 Q 12 Yes & No‘ 
Elmhorn (1965) `. Stockholm 950 Q 21 f Yes 
Empey & Erickson Utah, U.S. À 

(1966) 180 I 22 ‘Yes & Not 
Engstad & Hackler Seattle ; : 

(1971) 200 Q Unknown ‘Yes 

` , (Nye-Short scale) l 
Epps (1959) Seattle 356 Q 11 Yes & No? 
Erickson (1973) ‘Rural Utah 336 I 14 No‘ 
Gold (1970) Flint, Michigan 522 I -S51 Yes & No" 
Hassall (1974) Christchurch, New s j 

Zealand 872 Q Unknown No 

; i (Hirschi & Nye- 

s l Short scales)’ 

Himelhoch (1965) Rural Vermont, ; 

U.S. - Unknown Q Unknown No 

(Nye-Short scale) , 

Hirschi (1969) Richmond, U.S. 1,121 Q 6 Yes & No” 
Johnson (1969) Baton Rouge, U.S.. Unknown Q Unknown No 
Johnstone (1978) Chicago 1,124 Q 36 Yes 
Kelly (1974) 2 small towns in, 

New York State 173 Q 25 No 
Kelly & Pink (1975) Unnamed U.S. 

. county _ 284 I 2: ., Yes 

Kratcoski. & . Unnamed U.S. city , 
_ Kratcoski (1975) Unknown Q 25 No 
Lanphier & Small U.S. town 

Faulkner (1970) l 739 -Q 6 Yes 
McDonald (1968) London & S.E. 

England 851- Q 44 “Yes 
Marsden (1979) + ` Tilinois . 2,467 I 28 Yes 
Natalino (1979) . North-Central U.S. 1,174 Q 36 -No 
Nye, Short, & 6 small Ohio 

Olson (1958) communities 2,350 Q 18 No 
Phillips (1974) Unnamed U.S. city 469 Q Unknown Yes 
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Table 5. Continued DE K 
i -Lower Class . 
Sample Interview or - Juveniles ` 
_ Author(s) : Location of Study Size Questionnaire No. of Items- More Criminal? 
Quensel (1971) ` Cologne, Germany 599 ` Q f 16 Yes 
' Reiss & Rhodes Nashville, U.S. i ; 
(1961) ; 158 I Unknown Yes 
. Sherwin (1968) Middletown, Ohio 280 Q - 20 Yes & No! 
Slocum & Stone, Washington 
11963) "3,242 Q 5 Yes 
Vaz (1966) Canada 1,639 Q. > 2] No 
Voss (1966) Honolulu 620 Q 16 No 
Walberg et al. (1974) Chicago 430 Q 13 - Yes! 
West (1973) London 411 I 38 Yes 
Wilcox (1969) Rocky Mountains 
area | ` 403 °` Q Unknown = No 
Williams & Gold National sample, E a. ; 
11972) U.S.. 847 T. 16 No 
' Wilson et al. (1975) Brisbane 129 ra 8 . No 
_ Winslow (1967) Los Angeles 259. Q 9.. No 


* Allen and Sandhu seem to misinterpret their data at one point in their paper as showing that adolescents | - 
from high income families are more delinquent than those from ‘low income families. Why they do this is 
puzzling. From Table 2, p. 265, it is quite. clear that while 46% of those in the low family income category are 
high on self-reported delinquency, only R of those in me higher income category are high on ESTERE 


delingen “ 
Calculated from Table 2 (Allen ‘abd Sandhu) í 
Delinquescy 3 P Y 
- Low High- TOTAL . 


Family Low ` 54965 40% um 1006109 
‘Income High = 6396) 37% 100% 


d Yes” for the ‘Industrial city” sample, “No” for ozher areas. There is an association between social 
class and the more serious self-report, delinquency items, even in the latter areas. 
e This is a longitudinal study in which the relationship between class and crime is examined at two time 
periods—junior and senior high school. For neither time period were the Nye-Short items classified as ' 


nonserious significantly related to social class. Serious delinquency was significantly associated with social . 


class at the j junior high school level, but not at the senior high school level. 
4 This study is based on an unusual nonrandom sample of 50 high-school boys, 30 boys with one court 
appearance, 50 boys on probation and 50 incarcerated offenders. Three subscales, “general theft,” ‘‘serious 
theft,"’ and “common delinquency” showed correlations of —.20, —.17 and —.17 respectively with sdcial 
_class. But when these results were broken down into mcre detail, the correlations were due to middle and 
‘lower status respondents reporting more delinquency than those i in the upper status category, while there 
were no differences between middle and lower status boys. 
' t “Yes”? for females, ‘‘No’’ for males. Anumber of items in this study represent crimes without victims. _ 
This study is based on an unusual nonrandom sample. The sample consisted of 100 incarcerated offenders, >. 
136 “Provo Experiment” offenders, and 100 youths who were officially nongelaguent, 
© **Yes’’ for males, ‘‘No’’ for females. - : 
® See the discussion of this study in the text, | i 
1 Lower class youth did not admit to committing a greater number of different offenses. However, they” i 
admitted to committing most offenses with greater frequency than middle class youth. 
~ +The independent variable here is “family backgrounc”’ rather than social class as such. “Family back- 
ground?’ is indexed by the number of middle class, schocl-relevant objects in the home (telephone; diction- ` 
ary, encyclopedia, etc.) and the nature of the psychological relationship between parent and child, particu-. 
. larly with regard to school expectations. That ‘is, the independent variable pupone to be an index of the 
existence of a middle class ethos i in the family situation 


? 
~~ 
1 


would be placed with the 20% in the high- while only 32.5% admitted to this offense 
est delinquent category. It is fairly safe to in the first administration, 87.5% admitted 
assume: that anyone who denies ever to it in the final administration. If this item 
having ‘‘taken little things” is lying. Who is treated as a lie item rather than as a 
‘has not stolen an eraser or a paper measure of delinquency, the results of 
clip? Clark and Tifft (1966), in their val- studies such as those of Hirschi (1969) and ` 
idation with a lie detector, found that, Dentler and Monroe (1961) can be shown 


t 


~ 
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Table 6. Studies on the Aasaia: between Social Class of Area and Self-Reported Juvenile Crime 


1 


Sample 


Author(s) ‘ Location of Study” Size 
Braithwaite (1979) Brisbane, Australia 344 
- Braithwaite & Brisbane, ; 
Braithwaite (1978) Melbourne, _ 
Ipswich, 
‘ Australia 422 
Clark & Wenninger 4 U.S. communities i 
(1962) 1,154 
Elmhorn (1965) Stockholm 950 
Hardt (1968) Middle Atlantic 
state U.S. 814 
Johnson (1969) Baton Rouge, U.S. Unknown 
McDonald (1968) London & S.E. >œ i 
England ` ‘ 851 
Smith (1975) Brisbane, Australia 184 


s odie Juveniles from 


‘ Lower Class 
Interview or , Areas More 
Questionnaire? ' No. of Items Criminal? 

I Tse 3 No 
Q 32 Yes 
4 
Q 38 Yes? 
Q 21 No 
Q i 19 Yes & No” 
Q Unknown No 
Q 44 Yes 
Qo E Yes 


* Basically ‘‘Yes’’, although in a low-income rural area less delinquency was reported than in a high- ` 


income. urban area. 


b “Yes” for 14-15 year oo er for. 12-13 year olds. ` 


to provide statistically significant eer 
for the class-crime association. The failure 


_- Of both. of these works to show a signifi- ` 


cant relationship largely reflects the fact 
that there were no class differences be- 
tween those who admitted to no offense 
and those who admitted to only one of- 
fense.? 

Similarly, Elliott and Ageton (1980) 
found that their significant class dif- 
ferences disappeared when the propor- 
tions of those who reported more than one 
offense were compared ‘with those who 
reported none. At the other end of the 
frequency continuum, Elliott and Ageton 
found that class differences were in con- 


siderable measure a reflection of a large. 


number of delinquent offenses reported by 
a small .number of lower class respon- 
dents, ‘When their data were rescored to 
truncate the frequency range by making 
“3 or more offenses” the upper category, 


most class differences disappeared. Using: 


a “‘3 or more, offenses” upper category is 
e what has been done in a number 
of self-report studies (e.g., Hirschi, 1969; 
Williams and Gold, 1972; Elliott and Voss, 
1974; Braithwaite, 1979). - 


4 


3] have recalculated x? on these two studies, 
treating those who admit to only one offense as non- 
. delinquents. Both studies,then support a statistically 
_ Significant tendency for the lower class to admit to 
. more delinquency. — 


Gold (1963: 4-7) has pointed out oe 
many of the offenses in the original Nye, 
Short, and Olson (1958) scale (the scale . 
which most subsequent researchers have 
adopted or modified) -are not really vio- 
lations of the law. ‘“‘Disobeyed your par- 
ents,” “had a fist fight with another per- 
son,” ‘‘told a lie,’ “ran away ‘from 
home” and ‘‘defied your parents’ ‘au- 
thority are not forms of misbehavior 
specifically proscribed as punishable by 
law.. Clark and Wenninger (1962:833), 
after having found no class differences in 
the reporting of so-called ‘‘nuisance of- 
fenses,” but clear class differences on the 
more serious offenses, ‘concluded that 


Perhaps the failure of some researchers to 
find differences among the social:classes in . 
their misconduct rates can be attributed . to 
the relatively less serious offenses included 
in their questionnaires or scales. 


Box (1971:87) considers that the Akes 
(1964), Vaz (1966), and. Voss (1966) 
studies in Table 5 should be ignored be- 
cause their “‘delinquency’’ items are so` 
contaminated with adolescent status of- 
fenses.and bad manners. All of these are 
studies which report no relationship be- 
tween class and self-reported crime. The 
Voss study is also particularly weak in 
that it is based on a sample which is half ` 
Japanese, yet there is no control for race. 
Slocum and Stone’s. (1963) study, which 
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supports the class-delinquency relation- 
ship, should also be ignored because of 
the inclusion of items on drinking, 
truancy, and parental defiance, whicl ac- 
count for most of the variation of scores 
on the delinquency measure. 

The majority of the studies labelled 
“No” in Table 5 report a very slight (aon- 
significant) tendency for the lower class to 
admit to more delinquency. Bytheway 
(1975) has demonstrated the importance of 
these slight trends by pooling the data 
from three studies often cited as evidence 
against the class-delinquency association. 
The increased sample size, through pool- 
ing the: data from the Nye et al. (1958), 
Akers (1964), and Hirschi (1969) stucies, 
results in a statistically significant tend- 
ency for the children from low occupa- 
tional status families in the three studies to 
report more delinquent involvement. 

The studies by Erickson (1973) and 
Williams and Gold (1972), which fcund 
no class differences in self-reported delin-' 
quency, must also be considered carefully 
because both failed to find class dif- 
ferences in officially recorded delin- 
quency on their samples. Since a finding 
of no class differences in. officially re- 
corded delinquency is unusual, it mar be 
that sampling error has resulted in racher 
atypical delinquents being: includec in 


these samples. Hindelang et al.’s (1979) | 


reanalysis of Nye. et:al. (1958) suggests 
that this could be true of the latter as well. 

-In short, the findings of seven studies 
can be questioned—six of them find no 


significant relationship between class and | 


crime (the studies by Akers (1964), Dent- 
ler and Monroe (1961), Erickson (1963), 
Nye et al. (1958), Vaz (1966), Voss (1956), 
and Williams and Gold (1972)). If tkese 


studies are ignored, there remain, in Table — 


5, 17 studies which support the hypozhe- 
sis, 7 which partially support it, anc 16 
which find no significant difference. If 
studies based on rural or small town sam- 
ples were also excluded, the.ratio of sig- 
nificant to nonsignificant findings would 
increase further. The number of studies 
which have uncovered a significant re- 
lationship is clearly greater than would be 
expected on the basis of chance. Itis pos- 
sible that the failure to find significance in 
.a large number of studies is the result of 
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the contamination of measures with items 
measuring misbehavior not normally 
punishable by law, the setting of lower 
class cutting points too high, or the choice 
of a small sample which is disproportion- 
ately middle class to the exclusion of the 


` very lowest social class groups. 


The Question of Class Bias 


Both official records and self-report data 
are. riddled with error. While the purpose 
of this paper is not to review these validity 
prcblems, class bias in measures of crime 
is One source of error so central to the 
present debate that it cannot be ignored. 
When the early self-report studies failed to 
shew .class differences in delinquency, 
this was regarded as proof that class dif- 
ferences in official measures were the re- 
suli of bias in the criminal justice system. 
However, the conclusions of most recent 
reviews (e.g., Braithwaite, 1979; Liska 
and Tausig, 1979) tend to coincide with 
that of Hindelang et al. (1979): 


Once the seriousness of the instant of- 
fense and prior record of the offender 
are taken into account, apparent class 
bias plays only a minor role in the gen- 
eration of official data: (Wolfgang et al., 
1972, Table 13.5: Cohen, 1975; Terry, 
1967; Hohenstein, 1969) . - 


Certainly the limited class biases un- 
covered by studies such as those cited by 
Hindelang et al. are insufficient to account . 
for the strong class-crime relationship 
from official records studies. The evi- 
dence supports the conclusion that while 
class bias might be a profound problem in 
some jurisdictions, for many courts and 
police departments this bias may be mini- 
mal or nonexistent. Therefore the finding 
‘that the records of virtually all courts and 
police departments show the lower class . 
as committing more crime cannot be ex- 
plained away by the existence of monu- 
mental class bias in all of these statistics. 

An interesting question for the sociol- 
ogy of sociology is why the early self- 
report findings did not also provoke a re- 
seerch interest in the possible class biases . 
of self-report measures of criminality. 
Perhaps the irony is that both liberals and 
conservatives found the rejection of the 
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class-crime relationship too comfortable a 
_ position to challenge. Liberals often suffer 
from a magnanimous ‘disinclination to be- 
lieve that the lower classes are in any way 
nastier than middle class people, while 
enjoying any opportunity of construing 
the police and courts as illiberal perse- 
cutors of the downtrodden. Conservatives 
also find it comfortable to deny that class 
position is’ a predictor of criminality be- 
cause it enables them to argue that 
transforming the class structure-is not rel- 
evant to solving the crime problem. 

In fact there is scattered evidence that 
the self-report methodology tends to 
exaggerate the proportion of delinquency 
perpetrated by the middle class 
(Braithwaite, 1979:54—8). For example, 
while we know that lower class youth are 
more likely than middle class youth to get 
into trouble with the police and the courts, 
a number of studies have shown that, 
when interviewed, lower class youth do 
not report that they have been in trouble 
with the police or courts more frequently 
than do middle class respondents (Hardt, 
1968; Carter, 1974; Smith, 1975; 
Braithwaite and Braithwaite, 1978). Simi- 
larly, lower class youths tend to score 
higher on ‘“‘lie’’ scales within self-report 
measures (Hardt and Peterson-Hardt, 
1977; Braithwaite, 1979:56-7). Perhaps 
when confronted by unfamiliar white mid- 
dle class researchers with their probing 

‘questions, lower class respondents are 
more suspicious and defensive than their 
middle class counterparts. 


A Critique of the Tittle et al. (1978) Review 


The foregoing has demonstrated the 
selectivity of the Tittle et al. (1978) re- 
view. Of the 224 classifications made of 
studies in Tables 1-6, 81% were ‘‘Yes’’ 
(lower class more criminal), while only 
35% of Tittle et al.’s 35 studies have been 
classified ‘‘Yes’’.* Nevertheless, the first 





* All 35 Tittle et al. studies have been considered 
in the present review. The Tittle and Villemez (1977) 
study does not appear in the tables, but is a clear 


© “No” in the text. Stinchcombe (1964) and Won and 


Yamomoto (1968) are outside the definitions set by 


- the present review. Had they been included, they 


both would surely have been classified “No. - 


point which must be emphasized is that 
even the highly selective secondary 
analysis of Tittle et al. does not demon- 
strate ‘‘the myth of social class and crimi- 
nality” as their title would have us be- 
lieve, but rather a weak inverse relation- 
ship between class and crime represented 
by an average gamma from the 35 studies . 
of —.09. Because social science is by de- 
sign more concerned about falsely ac- 
cepting hypotheses than with falsely ac- 
cepting the null hypothesis, it is not well 
equipped for demonstrating ‘‘myths.”’ 
Tittle et al. (1978) fail to establish an 
operating definition of what constitutes 
crime for the purpose of including studies 
in their sample. Hence we have self- 


. reported adult tax evasion from one of 


their owm studies (Tittle and Villemez, 
1977) lumped together with studies which 
use a variety of indices of delinquency. 


‘The problematic of what constitutes delin- 


quency is of no concern to the authors. 
For example, a study by Stinchcombe 
(1964) is included which measures school 
misbehavior (e.g., being ‘sent from the 
classroom by the teacher). The hypothesis 
that middle class children are no less 
likely to misbehave in school than lower 
class children is quite different from the 
hypothesis that middle class people are no 
less likely to violate the criminal law than 
lower class people. 

The most crucial definitional problem | 
which has been left in abeyance is whether 
‘white collar” offenses are to be in- 
cluded. A few studies on trade practice 
offenders, consumer fraud, or industrial 


‘safety prosecutions could completely 


transform a review of studies focusing on 
the directly interpersonal types of crime 
which are the predominant concern of 
police departments. The nature of the. 
class distribution of crime depends en- 
tirely on what form of crime one 7 talking 
about. 

The Won and Yamamoto (1968) study 


included in the Tittle et al. (1978) review is 


excluded from the present review. Won 
and Yamamoto investigated 493 cases of 
shoplifting apprehended by a security firm 
for a chain of supermarkets in Honolulu. 
It was found that the shoplifters came dis- 
proprotionately from middle class sub- 
urbs. Unfortunately, Won and Yamamoto 
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do not report whether the stores were TA 


cated predominantly in middle class or 
lower class areas. ‘Tittle et al. agree that 
‘this: and the Stinchcombe (1964) work 
criticized earlier, which is also exchided 


from the present review, are ‘crude’ and 
‘*primitive.”’ ! 
Tests of statistical EA E have 


been calculated to support the potency of. 


the trends discerned. by Tittle. and his col- 


laborators. Their sample of studies is not 
random, but a manifestation of a most. 


biased form óf selectivity. Equally im- 
` portant from a statistical point of view, the 


observations are not independent. A total 
of 363 gammas have been gleaned from 35 
studies. For any one study, different 


- gammas for the sample broken dowa by 


age, sex, race, place of residence, and the 
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like are each treated as a separate obser- — 


- vation. Clearly the gamma for whites sep- 


arately would not have been independent 


of the gamma for the total of all races, or 


the gamma for blacks would not have been 
independent of the gamma for people liv- 
ing in lower class areas. 

Tittle et al. (1978) were thus able to 
extract a large number of gammas from a 
small number of studies. Given that the 
great majority of empirical studies or. the 
class-crime relationship are of official rec- 
ords, it is telling evidence of the unex- 


. plained selectivity of their review that 302 


-of the 363 gammdas are from self-report 


studies. While the mean gamma for the. 
small number of official records strdies 
included was —.25, for the self-report 


studies, it was a meager —.06. 


ae 
. 


The conclusion of the Tittle èt al re- 


. view that ‘‘there has been a monotonic. 


E 


 1978:654) is also a function of the selec- 


decline in association between social class 
and crime/delinquency’’ (Tittle et al., 


5 It might have been helpful if Tittle et al. t1978) 
had commented qualitatively on the. data trecds in 
the studies which they excluded. For example, 
Johnstone’s (1978) impressive self-report study on a 


. sample of 1,124 was excluded because it “reports 


only. delinquency scores for categories of social 
status.” In the interests of helping the reacer to 
reach a balanced judgment, it might have been’ in 
order. to point out that this study provides clear sup- 
port for a correlation between class and self-reported 
Counce): 


tivity- of a work. The present review 
covers’90 investigations (both official rec- 
ords and self-report) of the class-crime 
relationship published since 1970. Only 21 
of the 90 failed outright to support the 
hypothesis, while two provided ‘only | 
qualified support. 


Ovher Forms of Data 


“Social scientists long have assumed an 
intimate linkage between a variety of so- 
cial pathologies and injustice or inequality 
in the distribution of societal resources.” 
This opening sentence of the Tittle et al. 
(1978) paper creates the impression that 
what is to follow is a review of the kinds of. 
evidence most central to the question of . 
whether a more equal society. would be à. 
society in which there would ‘be less ‘‘so- . 
cial pathology.’’ Evidence on whether 
lower class people -violate the law: morë’ 
than do middie class people is not the - 
most crucial. kind of evidence “to the 
equality and crime question. It may ‘be 
that conditions of greater inequality in a 
society foster greater criminality not only 
among the poor but also among the rich. 
This is hardly an original idea, having 
been developed by Bonger (1916) at the 
beginning of the century. Bonger argued 
that, first, a criminal attitude is engen- 
dered by the'conditions of misery inflicted 
upon many of the proletariat under 
capitalism; and, second, that a similar 
cr.minal attitude among the bourgeoisie 
arses from the’ avarice fostered when. 
capitalism thrives. 

The most relevant empirical test is, 
therefore, to ascertain whether inequality, 
is associated with higher or lower aggre- 
gate crime rates. To this end, in my earlier . 


_Teview I used a number of inequality in- 


dices to predict average crime ‘rates. on 
Uniform Crime Report Indices for the 
years 1967 to 1973 in 193 United States 
cities. The income gap between the poor 
amd the average income earner was shown 
to be a significant predictor of crime rates,. 
while the’ proportion of the population. 
below the poverty line in the city was not. 
A considerable number of other intercity 
and international Comparisons which are 
consistent with this iter pretaQon were 
also reviewed. | 
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The most important empirical test of all 
will ultimately be time-series investiga- 


` tions. At this point, however, few time- 
series studies have been published which: 


are both methodologically sound and test 
out the effect of clearly conceived indices 
of inequality.° l 
Even on the more limited question of 
whether the lower class violate the law 


. `, more than the middle class, the kind of 


data reviewed by Tittle et al. (1978) is not 


the only kind available. The most impor- . 


tant type of evidence which has been ig- 
nored is victimization survey data. 
Victimization surveys avoid many of the 


. Class biases possible in both official rec- 


pea 


ords and self-reports. Hindelang (1978), 
for example; has used the National Crime 
Panel data to show that whereas only 11% 


of the American population are black (and 


race is certainly a strong correlate of 
class), 39% of rape victims in the survey 


. reported their assailant to be black. Police .. 
' figures record the percentage of rapists 


who are black as 48%. The victimization 
data therefore show that official statistics 


probably exaggerate the proportion of 


rapes committed by blacks, but that it is 


‘still probably the case that the rape rate is 


several times higher among black than 
among white men. Hindelang (1978) also 
shows that 62% of robbery, 30% of aggra- 
vated assault and 29% of simple assault 
victims reported their assailant to be 
black. 

` Another important type of study which 


does’ not fall within the official records or 
- self-report framework of the present re- 
view is the direct observational study. ` 


Systematic observational data on the class 
distribution of crime is scarce in the lit- 
erature. One could perhaps point to Short 
and Strodtbeck’s (1965) study in which 


lower class youth were observed to be 


6 Brenner’s oft quoted and much criticised, but as 
yet unpublished, data might yet bring some light to 
bear on: this question. (See Brenner, 1976a, b) 
Mukherjee (1981) is also currently working up a 75 
year data set from Australia which should be usable 
for the purpose, but for an assessment of the limited 
value of existing time-series data for exploring the 
relationship between class inequality and crime see 
Braithwaite (1979:220~-2) and Orsagh and Witte 
(1980). The only useful published study is that of 
Danziger and Wheeler (1975). 
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more. often present in ERI gangs 


‘than ‘middle class youth. However, the 


only. genuinely systematic study i is that of 
Miller (1967). Miller’s work is based on 
direct observation by. several fieldworkers 
of a large number of instances of theft by 
gang members over a two-year périod. His 
findings were clear cut in the direction of 
lower status being associated with higher 
crime rates. 


On the basis of contract period theft in- 


volvement, lower class 3 groups [lower - 


lower class] engaged in theft three times as 
frequently as groups from lower class 2 
[middle lower class]. (Miller, 1967:34) 


Its patterning was so decisively related to 

_; social status that status differences as small 

_as those between, lower class 2 and’3 had 

marked influence on its meee: (Miller, 
1967: 37) 


. Diet observational Stidies of the-class 
distribution of crime are-rare because it is 
logistically very difficult to mount a re- 


search effort which systematically ob- ` 


serves enough crime to calculate rates for 
different groups. Yet direct observation 
clearly is the best source of data because it 
is the very second.hand and third hand 
nature of self-report and official record 
compilation which permits bias to enter 
into measures. 

The conclusion is therefore inescapable 
from the voluminous, though ‘not always 


Satisfactory, evidence available at this 
time that lower class people do commit. 


those direct: interpersonal types of crime 


which are normally handled by the police . i 
at a higher'rate than middle class’ people. 


If, however, we are talking about those 
less directly interpersonal forms of crime 
which involve the’ abuse of the power ‘in- 
herent in occupational roles (and which 


t 
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are normally policed by special regulators ^, 


of commerce), then, of course, the reverse 
- is true. The sociological study of crime 


does not need ‘‘to shift away from class- 
as Tittle et al. (1978) an- 
nounce in their concluding sentence. 
What we require are class-based theories 
which explain why certain types of crime 
are perpetrated disproportionately by the 
powerless, while other forms of crime are 
almost exclusively the prerogative of the 
powerful. 


50 
Stark and the Meaning of Class 


Stark (1979) agrees with Tittle et al. (1978) 
‘hat when adolescents are assigned a class 
vosition on the basis of their parents’ oc- 
supational status, there is little or no re- 
lationship between class and delinquency. 
He points out, however, that by adoles- 
sence young people are well on the way to 


>stablishing their own position in the class. 


structure, a position which may be dif- 
‘erent from that of their parents: It is 
argued that 


People near the bottom of the high school 
status system tend to remain near the bottom 
in later life. Indeed, for the majority of 
school drop-outs, the status attainment pro- 
cess virtually ends during their teens (Stark, 
1979: 668-9). 


Stark convincingly argues that if we assign 
adolescents a class position of their own 


jerived from their location on the success” 


adder of the school, then a powerful 
class-crime relationship can be demon- 
strated. The weight of empirical evidence 
that school failure is a strong correlate of 
delinquency is beyond question (Sul- 
lenger, 1936; Kvaraceus, 1945; Toby and 


Toby, 1957; Gold, 1963:44; Lunden, 1964;- 


Polk, 1965; Polk and Halferty, 1966; 
Schafer and Polk, 1967; Rhodes and 
Reiss, 1969; Fisher, 1970; Lanphier and 
Faulkner, 1970; Burns, 1971; Empey et 
al., 1971; Kelly, 1971; Kelly and Balch, 
1971; Farrington, 1973; Frease, 1973; 
Gold and Mann, 1973; Magishima and 
Matsumoto, 1973; Hassall, 1974; Phillips, 
1974; Offord et al., 1978). g 

The idea that much middle class delin- 
quency can be explained by the anticipa- 
tion -of economic failure among middle 
zlass adolescents who are doing badly at 
school has also been i by Hirschi 
(1972). 


For example, children doing well: in high 
school and children who expect to graduate 
from college are much less likely to be delin- 
quent, regardless of their father’s occupation 
or education. Put another way, the evidence 
is clear on one point: the lower the social 
class the child will enter, the more likely he 
is to be delinquent, regardless of his class of 
origin. 


Stinchcombe (1964) was the earliest ad- 
vocate of the view that it is the social class 
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futures of adolescents, rather than their 
social class origins, which are most crit- 
ical to delinquency. In his study of ‘‘re- 
bellious behavior’ at school, he found 
that middle class students who failed at 
school engaged in more ‘‘rebellious be- 
havior’’ at school than lower class school 
failures. Studies by Kelly (1971), Kelly 
and Balch (1971), Frease (1973), and Polk 
et al. (1974) have all provided moderate to 
weak support for the hypothesis that mid- 
dle class school failures engage in more 
delinquent behavior than lower class 
school failures.” Polk (1969), however, 
failed to find any support for the hypothe- ` 
sis: academically unsuccessful lower class 
boys were found to be just as delinquent 
as academically unsuccessful middle class 
boys. | 
Since middle class children have higher 
aspirations for success, it may be that 
middie class school failures suffer from a 
greater discrepancy between aspirations 
and expectations of occupational success. 
And it has been shown that children with a 
great discrepancy between aspirations and 
expectations are more likely than others 
to engage in delinquency (Spergel, 1961; 
Wood, 1961; Elliott, 1962; Spergel, 1967; 
Fredericks and Molnar, 1969; Kelly, — 
1971).8 Moreover, middle class school 
failures possibly become more delinquent 
because they are under greater pressure to 
succeed than lower class school failures, - 
and because they have further to fall 
through downward occupational mobil- 
ity.? : 
Henze there is, as Stark (1979) suggests, 





7 Som> of these studies also investigated the re- 
lationship for other forms of deviance besides delin- 
quency against persons and property. 

® Shor: (1964) also found a relationship in this di- 
rection, but a fairly weak one. Studies by Gold 
(1963), Hirschi (1969:83) and Rosenberg and Sil- 
verstein (1969) failed to establish such a relationship. 
Gold (1963) concluded on the basis of his interviews 
that the relationship did not emerge because many of 
his lower class delinquents, when confronted with 
poor schcol performance, lowered their aspirations. 
For a review and discussion of alternative interpre- 
tations of the discrepancy between aspirations and 
expectations and delinquency see Liska (1971). 

9 Mizruchi (1964) has reported that middle class 
responderts reported greater stress than lower class 
respondents when confronted with limited opportu- | 
nities to realize their- occupational aspirations. 
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a considerable body of theory and empiri- 
cal evidence to support the paradox that 
class inequality is responsible for much 
middle class delinquency: This work 
could, indeed, be taken much further than 
it has to date. Perhaps a system which has 
failure built into it fosters crime not only 
among those who have objectively failed 
. (at-work or school). There are also the 
pathological consequences of anticipation 
of failure, fear of failure, and failure to 
achieve the success aspired to or ex- 
pected. These are further arguments for 
the proposition that the most needed types 
of analyses are those which explore the 
effects of class inequality on rates for vary- 
ing types of crime aggregated across all 
classes. ` 

Tittle et al. (1978) choose not to dis- 
agree with the Stark (1979) observation: 

There does seem to be an empirical relation- 


ship between class origin and academic per- 
formance in high school. There also seems to 


be a consistent and strong association be- | 


tween academic performance and delin- 

quency... . Therefore it should follow that 
there would be a strong class origin/ 
delinquency association, but of course, our 
paper shows that in general such a relation- 
ship has not been demonstrated. Either the 
origin/performance or the performance/ 
delinquency association is in error.or some 
rather complex interactions are involved 
which need to be sorted out empirically. 


Could it be that the origin/performance 
and performance/delinquency associations 


are not- in error, but that the “myth” of ` 


the origin/delinquency association is in 
l pror: 
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While the strengths and weakness of IQ tests can certainly be debated on their 
‘own terms, it is also important to determine how IQ scores are used on a 
day-to-day basis by social institutions. ly IQ scores do not directly affect people’s 
lives, perhaps much of the furor over the IQ tests is irrelevant. We use a 
two-equation non-recursive model within a logit formulation to examine the 
impact of IQ scores on the probability that ‘‘blue-slipped’’ elementary school 
children are placed in classes for the mentally retarded. We find that, holding\ 
constant a large number of variables measuring factors which many would claim 
are more valid indicators of school performance, IQ remains a critical causal 


variable in the placement process. 


INTRODUCTION a 


Late in 1975, suit was filed in federal court 
charging that the means by which the: 
Chicago school system placed children in 
classes for the mentally retarded were in- 
herently, discriminatory. Represented by 
the Legal Assistance Foundation of 
Chicago, a group of parents with children 
assigned to classes for the mentally re- 
tarded (Parents\in Action on Special Edu- 
cation [P.A.S.E.]) claimed that the school 
system was using IQ tests as the primary 
- selection device and that such tests were 
culturally biased against minority stu- 
dents. School officials responded in part 
that, while IQ tests were indeed used to 
screen for retarded children needing spe- 
cial handling, a wide.variety of other in- 
formation ‘was also employed: achieve- 
ment tests, evidence of physical handi- 


* Direct all correspondence to: Richard A. Berk, 
Group for Research on Social Policy, Department of 
Sociology, University of California at Santa Barbara, 
‘CA 93106. 

The alphabetical order of the authors denotes 
equal authorship. The authors are ‘indebted to James 
Baron, William Bielby, Nancy Jurik, and David 
Rauma for their suggestions and assistance at vari- 
ous stages of the research process. 


caps, psychological adjustment, family 
background, and a host of additional at- 
tributes. Moreover, IQ scores were never 
used as the principal screening device. 
Rather, the “‘whole child’’ was considered 
(P.A.S.B., etal., vs. Hannon, et al.,-U. S. 
District Court, Northern District of Il- 
hnois, Eastern Division, 1980, No. 74 C 
1586). 

It is hardly news to sociologists that 
reople-processing institutions function 
through some complicated amalgam of 
formal and informal procedures (e.g., 
Cicourel, 1968; Cicourel and Kitsuse, 
1963; Scheff, 1967;.Zimmerman, 1969a, 
1971) and that the ‘‘official statistics” of 
such institutions figure prominently in the 
ways individuals are characterized and ` 
sorted (e.g., Sudnow, 1965; Wheeler, 
1969; Zimmerman, 1969b). Nor should j 
there be any surprise that test scores and 


other official statistics of school systems 


are important in determining how students 
are tracked. However, with the exception 
of Jane Mercer’s (1973) important and 
controversial work, very little is. known 
about the particular role of IQ tests in 
identifying ‘‘retarded’”’ children. 

There is, of course, a much larger con- 
troversy about the general validity of IQ 
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tests (e.g., Jensen, 1969; Fehr, 1969; 
Cronbach, 1969; Shockley, 1972; 


Chomsky, 1976; Dorfman, 1978) and an 


. equally heated debate about the specific 
role of IQ tests in American schools (e.g., 
Bowles and Gintis, 1973; 1976; Columbia 
Law Review, 1973: 691-744: University 
of Michigan Law Review, 1973: 1212- 
1250; Kamin, 1974; Chase, 1977; Gordon 
and Rudert, 1979; Guterman, 1979). There 
are also several important studies on the 
ramifications for young children of being 
labeled a “‘retard”’ (Edgerton, 1976; Kirp, 
1973; MacMillan et al., 1974; Milofsky, 
1976). But, by and large, all parties to the 
disputes have neglected a critical empiri- 
cal question raised in the P.A.S.E. case: 


how significant are IQ tests-in day-to-day - 


practice when students are placed in 
_classes for the mentally retarded?! 

A priori, one could anticipate a variety 

of conclusions. Given current uneasiness 


Tin the eyes of some, the answer to this question 
may appear to be substantively trivial. A federal 
statute, Public Law 94-142, speaks to the education 


.of the handicapped and, in particular, to the kinds of - 


screening devices that are now required. However, 
there are at least two reasons why that legislation is 
essentially irrelevant. First, Public Law 94-142, at 
best, specifies a broad set of processural steps by 
which placement: should occur, but it does not re- 
quire the use of IQ tests or any particular screening 
vehicle. For example, whatever the bureaucratic 
mechanisms by which children are placed in classes 
for the mentally retarded, they are not.to be racially 
‘or culturally discriminatory. More important for our 
purposes here, the legislation requires that no single 
procedure be the sole criterion for determining the 
appropriate educational program for a ‘child. In 
short, the legislation makes precisely the same issues 
problematic that we address. Second, our data span 
the period between January 1973 and December of 
1976. Public Law 94--142 was enacted on November 
29, 1975, and the sections relevant to EMH classes 
were, according to attorneys currently litigating the 
issues (Wallace Winter of Legal Assistance Founda- 
tion of Chicago and Jerrold Oppenheim of Commu- 
nity Action Legal Services, Inc., New York), not 
enacted until September of 1977. Consequently,-at 
the very worst, the legislation is relevant for only the 
final year of our data. In any case, the results we will 
report later consistently hold up when the data are 
analyzed separately year by year. Finally, it may be 


worth noting ’in passing that, if the issues surround- ' 


ing the use of IQ scores for placing school children in 
- Classes for the mentally retarded were settled by 
legislation, two recent, lengthy, expensive, and con- 
troversial trials would have been unnecessary (Larry 
P. vs. Riles in California (1979) and P.A.S.E. etal., 
vs. Hannon et al..(1980), in Illinois). 


59 
with the use of IQ scores and a prevailing 
rhetoric which states that the ‘‘whole 
child’’ should be considered, IQ scores, 
per se, may have little influence on which 
students are directed to classes for the 
‘educably mentally handicapped (EMH). 
Moreover, there certainly is. no dearth of 
alternative indicators measuring 

“achievement,” or a shortage of qualita- 
tive assessments from teachers, parents, 
and guidance counselors. Finally, to the 
extent that IQ tests covary substantially 
with these alternative tracking vehicles, 
little unique variance may exist in any 
case. On the other hand, IQ scores may 
retain a certain validity in the minds of 
school officials (and parents), may build 
On organizational practices dating back 


many years, and may reinforce school. 


practices that clearly single out certain 
students as being special and, therefore, in 
need of isolation from the mainstream. 
Furthermore, if retarded children are 
viewed as particularly troublesome, IQ 
tests perhaps can be used to rationalize 
thorough tracking that might be difficult to 
justify solely on the basis of poor reading 


or poor mathematical skills. That is, if IQ © 


scores are indicators of fundamental and 
stable mental deficiency, retarded stu- 
dents may be ‘“‘properly”’ segregated from: 
their peers. In short, IQ scores cannot 
‘help but play a significant role in the 
placement process. 

We address the importance of IQ tests 
in the processes by which Chicago 
elementary students are placed in classes 
for the mentally retarded. The analysis 
proceeds in two steps: firsf, examination 


-of factors that determine the placement 
recommendation made by school psy- 


chologists who have the primary respon- 
sibility for assessing the merits of each 
student’s case; second, examination of 
factors affecting the actual placement. 
While the focus on. the Chicago school 
system may seem to jeopardize the gener- 
alizability of our analysis, there is, how- 
ever, no reason -to believe that the 
Chicago experience: is unique. ' Indeed, 
similar concerns were recently litigated in 
California, and the presiding judge issued 
a permanent injunction prohibiting the use 
of IQ tests in that state’s evaluation of 
ee for EMH placements ects. 
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al., vs. Wilson Riles et al., 1979, No. ea 


71-2270 RFP). 


Lest we be misiinderstood, this paper , 


will not directly. address ‘either ‘the 
strengths and weaknesses of IQ tests or 


the role they should play in the educa- 


tional process. Such matters are well be- 
yond the scope of our study and the find- 
ings to be reported. Yet our results do 
have important implications. for these 
‘concerns. If IQ scores are not in fact used 
saliently in the placement process, some 
‘aspects of the IQ controversy may be 
moot: IQ scores might not matter and the 
debate regarding: their ultimate validity 
could, therefore, be considered as essen- 
tially academic. However, if IQ scores are 
significant placement factors, far more is 
-at stake than the reputations of educa- 
. tional researchers. 


DATA, MODELS, AND ESTIMATION 
PROCEDURES 


Our data were collected at t the request of - 


the plaintiffs i in P.A.S.E. vs. Hannon et al. 
They are based on a systematic random 
sample of all children directed to school 
counseling personnel for educational 
testing and/or evaluation -between 1973- 
1976.2 The ,relevant referral practice, 
‘known in the school -district as ‘‘bhie- 
slipping,” usually originates from the ac- 
‘tions of a teacher; on occasion, though, 
other persons also make referrals. After 
each evaluation (which, by the way, does 
not even always entail a personal inter- 
view between the school psychologist and 
the subject), a child study record is filled 
out,. keypunched, and transferred onto 
machine-readable magnetic tapes. 

A separate set of records, the student 
membership file, is maintained on all stu- 
` dents by the school system. This database 
comprises all classroom assignments for 
an individual during his/her tenure in this 
school system and is gathered by another 
department. within the school bureau- 


2 The data were obtained through a court order in 
conjunction with P.A.S.E. et al., vs. Hannon et al. 
(1980), (No. 75 C 3586, U. S. District Court, North- 
*ern District of Illinois). The authors of this study 

.provided ,technical.assistance and expert testimony 
. to the planus in the case. 
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cracy. As far as we can tell, no coordina- 
tion exists between these ‘two data- 
collection efforts. From this student 
membership file, records were searched: 
and matched with those in the child study. 
re . generating what we call the Bs 
e” . 
The child study file included 6,292 ¢ cases 
and was used for analysis of placement ` 
recommendation (e.g:, a referral by the 
psychologist to an EMH class).. - The 
merged file had an N of 5,514 and was 
used for the analysis of actual placement. 
The difference in sample sizes is attrib- 
uted-to the fact that not all observations in 
the child-study file matched correspond- 
ing records in the student-membership 
file,-and vice versa. The school district, ` 
having delegated different record-keeping 
functions to separate departments, appar- 
ently failed to impose. any rigorous stan- . 
dards of quality control. In any case, there , 
is no reason to suspect that cases were not 
lost at random; nor did comparisons of 
means and variances between the “full” 
sample and the subset do anything to - 
undermine this belief. 
In both the child-study and merged files 
z few individuals appear more than once. 
This is because somé children were, blue- 


-~ slipped on multiple occasions, thereby 


necessitating the completion. of a second, 


third, or fourth record. Duplicate obser- 


vations: on the same child are included 
here because new or updated information 
is typically involved. That is, additional © 
tests and other diagnostic procedures may 
have been undertaken, and changes in 
placement recommendations may. have 
occurred. Only those student-membership: - 
records (i.e., classroom assignments) sub- 
sequent toa ‘child-study record were used 
for matching in the merged file. For those 
with multiple child-study records, each 
extra entry constitutes an observation in 


. the merged file. In other words, the basic 


unit of analysis for placement recom- 
mendation is the child study record, .. 
allowing for multiple observations on the: : 
same person. The unit of analysis for ac- - 
tual placement is the merged file, again . 
permitting duplications. 


Practically all of the variables used in 1 oon 


our analysis were drawn from the child- 
study record. As noted earlier, these rec- 
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ords were filled out by the school psy- 
chologist after his/her evaluation of a 
blue-slipped child. The only variable 


drawn from the student-membership file - 


was actual placement. It should be 
‘pointed out that in making out a child- 
study record the psychologist often relies 
on communications, such as referral rea- 
sons from others, noted by the teacher on 
the referral slip. Information is also ob- 
tained during interviews with parents or 
other professionals (e.g., social workers). 

Our a priori model of the recommenda- 
‘tion and placement process is shown in 


Figure 1. It is presented with little justifi- 


cation other than to assist in discussion of 
the construction of the relevant variables. 

In other contexts, it might be preferable to 
spend some time addressing each aspect 


! 


of the model. This will not be done for two 
reasons. First, the model has substantial 
face validity and most of the exogenous 
variables have figured significantly i in the 
research of others. Thus, there seems no 
reason to justify the use of prior place- 
ment:as a predictor of placement recom- 
mendation, and factors such as race, gen- 
der, and socioeconomic status are 
routinely included in these kinds of mod- 
els. Second, the critical’ question here is 
whether or not IQ scores, per se, are im- 
portant. We are including somewhat less 
common causal variables (e.g., ‘‘mental 
factors” and ‘‘social disorganization 


characteristics”) in order to ‘“‘stack the 


deck” as much as possible against finding 
an important role for IQ scores, given that 


-they are under such intense fire. In other 


~ FIGURE 1: Model predicting EMH Recommendation and Placement 
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words, if IQ does prove to be important, 
we want to allow for the possibility that 
any officially recorded. characteristic of 
school children be taken into account if it 
might make spurious the causal role of IQ. 

All of the exogenous variables. with 
three exceptions, are binary varmbles, 
coded either as a 1 or 0. The three ex- 
ceptions are IQ, a Low Achievement 
Index, and a Social Misfit Index. The Low 
Achievement Index was ultimately 
created by summing three dummy vari- 


ables on achievement test scores for. 


reading, spelling, and arithmetic. Since 


the zero-order correlations between the ~ 


original three standardized academic tests, 
were quite high (r = .83 between reading 
and spelling, r = .71 between reading and 
arithmetic, and r = .68 between spelling 
and arithmetic), there was the prosrect of 
serious multicollinearity had they been 
treated as distinct exogenous varmables. 
For each skill, a dummy variable wés first 
generated by assigning a value of 1 to 
those who scored two or more grades 
below their expected level of learning. We 
proceeded in this manner because >f- im- 
pressionistic information from interviews 
with school personnel which led us to be- 
lieve that this was how achievement tests 
were interpreted. The three binary vari- 
ables were then simply summed, yielding 
a score between 0 and 3.? 

The Social Misfit Index was con- 
structed by summing six binary behavicral 
factors and two binary reasons fòr re- 
ferral.4 The scores on this index could 
renge from 0 to 6, although 5 was the. 


highest any child received. IQ was, of: 


course, an interval variable. It ranged 


3 We considered using confirmatory factor analysis 
(Jéreskog and Sérbom, 1979), but, for reasons that 
wil soon be clear, this approach proved to be inap- 
propriate. 

* The behavioral factors are discipline p-obiem, 
traancy, lying and cheating, attention-getting be- 
havior, temper tantrums, and aggressive/artisacial 
behavior. The referral reasons are aggressiveness 
and poor attendance. The reader might wonder about 
the apparent duplication of ‘aggression and at- 
tendance in both behavioral factors and referral rea- 
sons. As far as we know, the behavioral faccors are 
arrived at, independently, by the psychologist. This 
assumption is partially verified by the zevo-order 
carrelations between them: .45 for aggress on and 
.34 for attendance. 
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from 6 to 157 in our sample. Slightly less 
than 5% of the sample scored lower than 
three standard deviations below the na- 
tional mean, and only 2.5% scored higher 
than one standard deviation above the na- 
tional mean. 

Upon completing an evaluation,. the 
psychologist typically makes a recom- 
mendation for education placement. In 
this instance, the vast majority were for - 
EMH (31.3%) or for regular: classes 
(38.4%). Learning disability programs 
(LDP) received the third largest number of 
recommendations (20.2%) with the remain- 
der distributed among the trainable men- 
tally handicapped (TMH), with 2.92%, and 
miscellaneous other special education 
programs (7.39%). Because we are 
primarily interested in how students are 
referred to EMH and whether they actu- 
ally end up there, comparisons will be 
made only between. EMH- and regular- 
placement recommendations. While this 
Strategy decreases the sample size, it 
permits a much more incisive analysis. If 
the dependent variable were EMH vs. 
ron-EMH recommendation, the null cate- 
gory. wovld include several rather dif- 
ferent outcomes, perhaps responding 
cuite differently to exogenous factors. 


_ Moreover, while it is certainly fair to in- 


cuire about the relationships between 
EMH and TMH or between EMH and- 


LDP, such queries may be deferred. In  - 


short, we are focusing on the two recom- 
mendations that account for over two- 
thirds of the total and around which most 
controversy has revolved. (See Shih, 1980 
for the other comparisons.) 

The decision to compare only EMH 
with regular classes in placement recom- 
mendation was also made in the analysis 
cf actual assignments. In this instance, . 
cnly about 13% of the sample cases were 
lost. Almost two-thirds (64%) of the as- 
signments after a child’s first evaluation 
were to regular classes, and 23.05% were 
to EMH classes. 

As implied above, actual assignments 
cid not fully correspond to placement rec- 
ommendations (23% vs. 31.3% for EMH 
and 64% vs. 38.4% for- regular classes, 


.respectively). The disparities point to the 


existencé of an intervening process be- 
tween the psychoiogist’s recommendation 
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and the actual delivery of the child to the 
prescribed: setting. A number of factors 
come into play at this point. One is that 
the child’s case often is subjected to a 
“‘multidisciplinary staffing’” that involves 
social workers, teachers, and other spe- 
cialists in addition to the examining. psy- 
chologists. In theory, this body has the 
power to overrule the psychologist’s rec- 
ommendation and alter the disposition of 
the case. Furthermore, even in the major- 
ity of those cases where the decision of 
the psychologist is upheld, a lag often oc- 
curs if there is a scarcity of space in the 
special education program. _ 

Substantively, this procedural delay 
poses a second opportunity to examine 
the relative weight of IQ and other factors. 
One speculation is that this lag offers an 
occasion for routinized testing procedures 
to be ‘‘humanized’’ through a considera- 
tion of mitigating circumstances. Alterna- 
tively, the delay may provide a chance for 
IQ to further affect the disposition of the 
case. 

To summarize, our proposed model of 
the relationships between IQ and EMH 
recommendation and placement is illus- 
trated in Figure 1. The left column con- 
sists -of the dummy exogenous variables 


plus three indicators of cognitive and be- . 


havioral status of the child at time of 
evaluation. They are followed by place- 
ment recommendation (center column) 
and actual placement (right column). 

At first, Figure 1 suggests that we have 
a two-equation recursive model for which 
ordinary least squares would be the ap- 
propriate statistical technique. However, 
given our binary endogenous variables, 
the application of the linear probability 
model risks inefficient estimates of the re- 
gression -coefficients and inconsistent 


standard errors (and, hence, ‘significant~ 


tests) as a result of the heteroskedasticity 
that necessarily follows (Pindyck and 
Rubinfeld, 1977:238—40). One solution is 
to apply generalized least squares, which 
in this instance is made very attractive 
because estimates of the ‘residual vari- 
ances are easily obtained (Pindyck and 
Rubinfeld, 1977:241~2). As a matter of 
fact, we initially proceeded in this fashion. 

Unfortunately, three complications: 
counsel against using the generalized 


least-squares technique. First, because 
the implied substantive processes are 
rather similar, there is good reason to sus- 
pect that the residuals in the two 
equations are correlated. Consequently, 
the OLS and GLS estimates for the 
placement equation are likely to be biased 
and inconsistent (Hanushek and Jackson, 
1977:231). Luckily, a relatively easy solu- 
tion exists through instrumental variable 
procedures in which the predicted values 
for the probability of EMH recom- 
mendations are used as a substitute for the 
observed dummy variable in the second 
equation (Hanushek and Jackson, 
1977:234—6). While instrumental variable 
procedures are justifiable only in asymp- 
totic terms (i.e., for large samples), our 
sample sizes are .certainly adequate by 
conventional standards. 

Second, there are strong theoretical 
reasons for being uneasy with the implied 


linear relationships between the exoge- 


nous and endogenous variables in Figure 1. 
For example, it is unlikely that the dif- 
ference between an IQ of 100 and an IQ of 
110 will have any effect on the probability 
of an EMH recommendation or assign- 
ment to such classes (i.e., these are 
clearly ‘‘normal’’ IQ scores). Similarly, 
the differences between IQ scores of 40 
and 50 will have little or no impact (i.e, 
these are clearly ‘‘retarded’’ IQ scores). 
In contrast, difference in IQ scores be- 
tween 75 and 85 should have a relatively 
large influence because it is within this 
range, especially, that the outcome is 
problematic. In other words, the marginal 


. influence of variations in IQ scores should 


be larger in the middle ranges than at 
either extreme. This argues for what is 
essentially a ‘‘tipping’’ effect that applies 
also in the aggregate for most of the binary 
exogenous variables, where changes in 
‘the probabilities in the middle ranges 
should have the largest effects on both 
EMH recommendation and EMH assign- 
ment. Such phenomena suggest fitting to 
the data some ‘‘S-shaped’’ function, 
rather than a linear form, and at least two 
popular options exist: the cumulative 
normal and the logistic distribution. The 
former leads to probit analysis while the 
“latter leads to logit procedures. In prac- 
tice, there is little advantage of one over 
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the other although the logit approach is . 
- better justified by theoretical models of 
choice (McFadden, 1974; Nerlove and 
. Press, 1973). It also has the extra virtue of 
i producing coefficients that some persons 
find easier to interpret (Hanushek and 
Jackson, 1977:205-7). ` 

Finally, about 10% of our sample re- 
fiects observations on .the same child. 


These cases are probably not independent. 


of one another, thereby raising the issue of 
cross-sectional serial correlation within 
equations. In. the least-square context, 
such. nonindependence produces ineffi- 
cient estimates -of the regression coeffi- 
cients and inconsistent’ ‘standard errors 
(Kmenta, 1971:273-82). Maximum- 
likelihood logit procedures are smilarly 
affected. Unfortunately, there is no easy 
-solution to this problem. While it is possi- 


ble to adjust for the cross-sectional serial. 


correlations by introducing a dummy vari- 
able for each child appearing more than 
‘ance in the sample, the loss in degrees of 
freedom is too large and represents 
genuine overkill if the correlations are 
modest. Such considerations also argue’ 
against the deletion of all multiple obser- 
vations on the same individual, which 
would (in addition) risk sample selection 
bias (Heckman, 1979). ` 

What then are the implications of these 
problems for our analysis? The problem of 
correlated residuals across equations will 
be handled through instrumental variable 
procedures. The problem of fitting an 
‘*S-shaped’’ function form will be ad- 
dressed with logit procedures employing 
maximum-likelihood. 


(Hanushek and Jackson,: 1977:200—3).4 


5 Logit (and probit) models may be productively 
conceptualized in terms of an underlying and unob- 
served tendency (¢.g., appropriateness for EMH 
classes). If the tendency exceeds some threshold, 
one state is observed (e.g., an EMH placement). if 
the tendency does not exceed that threshold, some 
cther state is observed (e.g., a regular class place- 
ment). Within this framework, there is a legitimate 
error term at the individual level that in multiple 
equation models must be addressed (Maddala, 
1977:162—164). Here, this leads to the construction 
of an instrument derived in Ray, Berk and Bielby 
(1980), following suggestions made by James 
Heckman (1978:953). A related two-step approach 
can be found in Barnow, Cain,-and Goldberger 
(1980:55). One convenient consequence is that iden- 
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The complications produced by cross- 
sectional residual correlations within 
equations will not be directly addressed, 
despite the fact that such correlations are 
-ormally in violation of maximum- 
-ikelihood assumptions. We did, however, 
estimate our models with the full sample 
and with the subset in which duplicate 


observations were deleted, and the results. 


were virtually identical. 
As an introduction to our analysis, it 
may be helpful to describe briefly some 


`- Dasic characteristics of our sample. About ` 


50% of child-study records are for black 
children; a little more than 30% for whites; 
slightly less than 8% for Hispanics; with 
the ‘balance distributed among various 
dther minority groups. Two-thirds of 
those blue-slipped are male. The mean age 
is 10.8 years, and the median age is 11. 
Excluding those who were already in spe- 
zial education, the grade levels range from 


nursery school to ninth grade. The mean. 


IQ score is 81.22. 


The majority of our sample were al- 


ready attending school. About seven out 
of ten were enrolled. in regular, classés at 


the time of referral. One out of six was- 


already in programs for the EMH. The 
balance was distributed in various types of 
special education classes ¿or not regis- 
tered. Consequently! (our ; analysis is not 
only of those perceived! tobe in neéd of 
educational evalua and counseling in 
the normal classrooms but also includes 
children who were already in special edu- 
cation and were referred.again for further 
testing and/or evaluation: 5, 


In sunt, our subjects are ‘predominantly 
children in the middle stages of their pri- _ 
mary education, with average IQ scores of 


more than one standard deviation below 
the mean of their peers across the coun- 


try. The majority were participants in the ` ‘- 


regular curriculum at the time of blue- 
slipping. All were subjected to educational 


-evaluation and/or testing. 
Given the large number of variables that 


will figure significantly in the analyses to 
follow, there exists a wide array of ad- 
ditional descriptive material that could, in 
principle, be discussed. We will focus 


tification follows without additional restrictions on 
the two-equation model. 


USE OF IQ SCORES FOR TRACKING MENTALLY RETARDED 


Table 1. Means and Standard Deviations for IQ 
Scores by Race and Gender 


Standard 

Mean ‘Deviation 
i Total Sample (N = 6292) 81.2 16.9 
Whites (N = 1996) 89.1 _ 17.9 
Blacks (N = 3627) 76.9 - 14,7 
Hispanics (N = 491) 81.4 16.2 
Males (N = 4874) 82.6 16.5 
Females (N = 2000) 78.2 , 17.3 


here on several bivariate relationships that 
may prove to be of particular interest. 
(See Shih, 1980, for a further considera- 
tion). Table 1 shows the mean and stan- 
dard deviation of IQ for whites, blacks, 
Hispanics, boys, and girls. Perhaps the 
‘most important conclusion is that, con- 
sistent with past research, blacks score 
about 12 points lower than whites on their 
IQ tests despite the fact that our sample is 
far more homogenous than the usual ran- 
` dom sample of school children.® That is, 
the process of blue-slipping selects a: sub- 
` set of children from the school population 


' ‘that présumably has been experiencing- 


~ some relatively common set of classroom 


, difficulties, In any case, the IQ disparity - 


implies that, should IQ tests prove to be 
an important placement variable (perhaps 
via’ placement recommendation), blacks 
. will more likely be found in classes for the 
mentally retarded, all other things being 
equal, -Moreover, because the mean for 
blacks in what approximates a normal 
distribution falls near the point at, which 
placement in classes for the mentally re- 
tarded becomes a genuine issue, a rela- 
tively large ‘‘overrepresentation’’ of 


blacks could well result; we are not at one. 


of the distribution’s tails. Hispanics score 


6 One reviewer pointed out that the IQ disparity 
_ between blue-slipped black and white children might 
‘result from ‘an initial bias in the referral process. 
Suppose, for example, that in a highly segregated 
school: system like Chicago, classroom performance 


in black schools is lower than in white schools. Also — 


suppose that referrals to thé school psychologist 
were made on a comparative basis. That is, children 
who perform significantly below the rest of the class 
are referred. Then, the IQ disparity between blacks 
and -whites among blue-slipped children is simply a 
recapitulation of the overall IQ disparity between 
blacks and whites. While this argument may be cor- 
rect, it is not a factor in our analysis of which blue- 
slipped children get placed where. 


. pects of ‘‘overrepresentation”’ 
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about 8 points lower than whites, and girls 


score about 4 points lower than boys. 


Consequently, the same issues raised for 
black students also surface for Hispanics 
and girls. Of. course, because the dis- 
parities are somewhat smaller, the pros- 
are re- 
duced.’ 


(3 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


Initially, we hoped to estimate our two- 
equation nonrecursive model with the full 


set of variables listed on Figure 1. How- , 


ever, this strategy was abandoned when it 
became apparent that the maximum- 
likelihood logit procedure we used (PRE- 
DICT in SAS79 by Barr et al., 1979) was 
extremely sensitive to exogenous vari- 
ables having little variance. Many itera- 
tions were required prior to convergence, 
and some of the resulting coefficients and 
their standard errors were highly im- 
plausible. Consequently, all exogenous 
dummy variables with splits worse than 
.95 to .05 were, discarded. We assumed 
that nothing of interest would be lost since 
significant t-values for such variables are 
difficult to achieve. Nonetheless, to 
further justify our decision we ran OLS 
and GLS procedures with the full set of 
predictors. Not only were the results 
similar for the two procedures but also 
none of the variables discarded in the logit 


3 


7 Given Table 1, it might appear that one could 
proceed with the analysis of placement recom- 


‘mendation and actual placement using cross- 


tabulation procedures. “After all, the endogenous 
variables are nominal. However, there are three 
compelling reasons for proceeding with a logistic 
analysis. First, there is a vast number of exogenous 


variables that totally outstrips the ability of cross- | 
, tabulation procedures. That is, we have a number of . 


variables whose partialed effects need to be-consid- 
ered, yet cross-tabulation procedures become both 
extremely unwieldy and statistically inefficient when 
more than about four exogenous variables are in- 
cluded. The alternative of considering only a subset 
of variables at one time leads to biased results. Sec- 
ond, many of our exogenous variables are, not nomi- 
nal, and to break them down into categories throws 
out important information and introduces additional 
measurement error. There-seems to be no particular 
reason for creating such problems. Finally, our 
theory for the impact of IQ requires the use of an 
S-shaped functional relationship. Cross-tabulation 
procedures, by themselves, leave the functional form 
unspecified. 
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model came close to statistical 
significance. Perhaps most importantly, 
the overall substantive story from the 
least-squares approaches was virtually a 
replication of the logit findings. We sus- 
pect this comparability across techniques 
results, in part, from the relatively large 
sample size, along with the substantial ex- 
planatory power of a few exogenous vari- 
ables. 

Table 2 shows the results for the 
equations in which ‘placement recom- 


mendation of the counseling personnel is’ 


examined. Relying on the conventional 
.05 level (for a two-tailed test), it is appar- 
ent that five exogenous variables have 
Statistically significant effects. The 
chances of a child receiving EMH- 
placement ‘recommendation are increased 
if he/she performs poorly on the achieve- 
ment tests or if the classroom-teacher cites 
retardation as the reason for referral. On 
the other hand, the chances of an EMH 
recommendation are reduced if a child 
scores high on the Social Misfit Index, if 
he/she was originally placed in a regular 
class,.or if he/she has a high IQ score. 
Perhaps the only real surprise in our re- 
sults is the indication that EMH ‘classes 
probably do not serve as a dumping 


- 


ground for behaviorally disruptive chil- . 
dren ‘as Milofsky (1976) and others have . 


claimed. | 

In order to evaluate the size of the 
statistically significant effects, one could 
employ the logit coefficients in the first 
column in Table 2. These coefficients re- 
flect the change in a particular exogenous 


variable. Because the log of odds is hardly 


an everyday metric, the logit coefficients 
were transformed into the metric of prob- 
abilities. While this was done easily 
(Hanushek and Jackson, 1977:189), there 
is an unfortunate complication. The mar- 


8 This is further supported by the fact that less than 
one-fifth of the referrals include behavioral problems 
as a justification. Perhaps more importantly, the null 
findings for the Social Misfit Index show no evidence 
of ‘‘dumping.’’ Of course, there is the possibility that 
what teachers believe to be behavioral problems are 
often documented as various ‘sorts of learning 
difficulties—to the degree that teachers also bel:eve 
that schoo! psychologists are more likely to remove 
children with learning problems from regular classes 
than they are to so deal with behavior cases. 
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ginal impact of any given exogenous vari- 
able depends on the predicted probability 
cf EMH recommendation and, therefore, . 
on the values of each of the other exoge- 
nous vartables for a particular child. (The 
Marginal impact of each-regressor varies. 
The smallest effects are associated with 


either high or low probabilities of EMH 


recommendation. Its largest effects are 
associated with probabilities around .50.) . 
The usual solution is to report the margi- 
ral effects for some reasonable proba- 
tility. For current discussion, the margi- 
ral effects reported are for the EMH- 
recommendation probability of .50. In 
sum, we are reporting the impact of each 
regressor at what was referred to earlier as 
the tipping point. While such effects are 
the largest possible, the relative influence 
cf each exogenous variable remains the 
same regardless of probability level.’ 

In the right column, for each unit in- 
crease in the Social Misfit Index (which 
ranges from 0 to 8) the probability of an’ 
EMH recommendation decreases by .03. 
Because a child’s score rarely varies by 
more than three units in this scale, the 
likely impact is usually less than .09.!° 
Each unit increase in the Low Achieve- 
ment Index increases the chances of an 
EMH ‘recommendation by .03. Because 
the index ranges from 0 to 3, the maximum. 
effect is 9%. Children’ who are already 
placed in regular classes at the time of 
“*blue-slipping” have a .19 smaller proba- 
bility of being recipients of EMH recom-. 
mendations. Students referred because of 
elleged- retardation have a .15 greater 
probability of EMH ‘recommendation. 


9 While all marginal effects at .50 are the largest in 
the sense af representing the place at which the slope 
of logistic curve is steepest, they are virtually the 
same for predicted probabilities ranging from .30.to 
70. In other words, the logistic curve approximates 
= straight line over this interval (in part, accounting 
for the replication in the OLS and GLS analyses), 
end the changes in the probability of an EMH rec- 
ommendation-reported in Table 1 are a reasonable 
epproximation for any child whose case is genuinely 
in doubt (e.g., 70/30, 60/40). Of course, it is also for 
these individuals that our analysis is most germane. 

10 Statements such as these are approximations 
since changes of any exogenous variable imply a ` 
change in the predicted probability. However, for 
smali changes, one will not be seriously misled, es- 
pecially since the logistic curve is virtually linear 


between probabilitiés of .30 and .70. 
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Table 2. Logit Analysis for Placement Recommendation* 


‘Variable 


Class of Origin—Regular (Binary) 
Race-—-Black (Binary). 

Referral Reason—Mental Retardation (Brmary): 
Race—Hispanic (Binary) 

Sex-—-Male (Binary) 

IQ (Integers) 

Low-Achievement Level (Integers)* 
Welfare Family (Binary) 

Crowded Home (Binary) 

Foreign Language Environment (Binary) 
Broken Home (Binary) 

Social-Misfit Index {Integers}? 

F = 78.60 (df = 12, 4113) P < .0001 


* (1 = "EMH Placement, 0 = meen Placement.) 


R Ranges from 0 to 3. 
» Ranges from 0 to 6. 


Last—and certainly not least—with each 
point increase in a child’s IQ score, his or 
_ her chances of receiving an EMH recom- 


mendation drop by .06. Clearly, a few IQ. 
points can make a critical difference in the 


type of placement recommendation a child 
receives. 

What are the overall conclusions from 
Table 2? 

First, it is, readily : apparent that— 
holding constant a range of competing 
factors such as achievement test scores, 
behavioral problems, and race—IQ has an 
enormous effect on EMH-placement rec- 
ommendations. In the’ minds of school 
psychologists, at least, IQ scores do mat- 
ter, and this, in turn, raises two important 
issues. To begin with, a difference of only 
.- five IQ points, for example, apparently 
alters the probability of an EMH recem- 
mendation by well over .30 at or near the 
50/50 tipping point (keeping in mind the 
“S-shaped” functional form). For any in- 
dividual child, a five-point. variation can 
easily result from a host of arbitrary fac- 
tors: mood, fatigue, scoring errors, and 
the like. Thus, the recommendation for 
EMH placement is likely to assume a ca- 
pricious quality that nevertheless -has 


enormous implications for a student’s ‘ 


' later educational experience. In addition, 
for our sample, the IQ scores for blacks 
are, on the average, twelve. points lower 
than those for whites. Consequently, 


blacks will, on the average, face a greater `` 


likelihood of EMH placement. Keeping 
in mind that IQ. ese ubons are concen- 


ad 


Logit AP 
Coefficient t-value ‘(for P = .50) 
— 0.77 SA o —.19 
0.10 0.77 .03 
! 0.59 3.75 AS 
— 0.53 — 1.89 - .13 
‘0.03 \ 0.23 > 01 
— 0.23 ~ 27,24 — .06 
0.10 2.07 .03 
0.23 1.77 . 06 
0.31 1.62 .08 | 
0.10 0.34 .03 
— 0.05 — 0.43 — 0! 
—0.11 — 2.21 — .03 


trated in their middle ranges, the overrep- 
resentation of blacks will be substantial. 
Second, the inertia of tracking is nontriv- 
ial. Students coming from regular classes 
have a reduced chance (about 19%) of 
receiving EMH recommendation. If EMH 
classes are beneficial, students from reg- 
ular classes may well be penalized. On the 


other hand, if EMH classes are beneficial, - 


students from regular classes may well be 
penalized. On the other hand, if EMH 
classes are damaging, then students from 
EMH classes continue to suffer. 

Third, if the classroom teacher refers a 
student with the tentative label of ‘‘re- 
tarded,” the chances of EMH recom- 
mendation are markedly increased. What 
is perhaps most significant about this fact 
is that it is, of course, impossible to de- 
termine on what basis the teacher makes 
the “‘diagnosis.”” One might, therefore, be 
justifiably concerned about the validity of 
the diagnosis.!! 

Fourth, no evidence has been found 
that, once a variety of factors has been 
held constant, a’ counselor’s recom- 
mendation for EMH is motivated by any 
desire to ‘‘dump’’ behaviorally problem- 
atic children into EMH classes. Indeed, the 
effect is precisely the reverse: children 
with behavioral problems have a some- 
what smaller probability of being recom- 


(1 This is not to say that one should not be equally 
concerned about the validity of diagnoses made by 
school psychologists. 
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mended for EMH, other things being 


equal, 
Fifth, we found no indication that black 
and Hispanic children, per se, are being 


' singled out for special attention during an 
‘evaluation. To the degeee that black and 


Hispanic children.are overrepresented in 
EMH recommendations, other causal 
factors are involved. That is, direct dis- 
crimination (or reverse discrimination) 
does not appear to be a consideration. 
Finally, while a child’s performance on 
the achievement tests does affect- rec- 
ommendation, that influence is relatively 
small. This was found to be true in a 
number of different versions of the 
achievement index studied, including 
variations in which far more variance was 
permitted (e.g., using the actual scores 


rather than our 0-to-3 scale). From the 


standpoint of educational policy this is 
somewhat perplexing since achievement 


. tests are presumably: more direct and ac- 


curate indicators of academic perform- 
ance than are IQ tests.!? 
Table 3 shows the results of our second 


equation in which actual placement is ex- 


amined.'!3 We have included the instru- 


12 For both of the models reported in Table 2 and 
Table 3, we explored the possibility of a large 
number of interaction effects with respect to the 
impact of IQ. For example, we considered the possi- 
bility that IQ had a larger effect for blacks or His- 
panics or boys. However, these efforts floundered 
on difficulties with multicollinearity so that, in effect, 
large standard errors and uhstable estimates proved 
to be unsurmountable hurdles. In other words, we 
were unable to find any meaningful interaction ef- 
fects over and above the main effects. We also ex- 
emined (within OLS and GLS frameworks) the im- 
pact of IQ formulated, alternatively, as a spline 
function and in terms of a small set of dummy vari- 
ables. The goal was to assess the validity cf the 
logistic functional form. We found nothing in these 
efforts to suggest that the logit formulation was inap- 
propriate or that some other functional relationship 
was better. Moreover, employing either the spline or 
dummy variable form cost several degrees of free- 


` dom and increased markedly the multicollinearity. 


~ 13 The two-step procedure we used in our instru- 
mental variable strategy necessarily produced biased 


` standard errors. In essence, the estimate of the re- 


sidual standard deviation is derived in part from the 
instrumental variable rather than the- actual en- 
dogenous regressor. When proper adjustments are 
made (Hanushek and Jackson, 1977:268—9), all t- 
values reported in Table 2 are multiplied by a factor 
of about two. However, this leaves the substantive 
story unchanged (no null findings become statisti- 
cally significant). 
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ment for placement. recommendation 
rather than the binary EMH- 
recommendation variable. Perhaps the 
most important initial question is whether 
any of our exogenous variables continues 
to have any direct influence after place- 
Ment recommendation is taken into ac- 
zount. 

Relying on the predicted probability of 
.50 to locate marginal influences, a rec- 
ommendation for placement into EMH in- 
zreases the probability of such class as- 
signment by .63.'4 While this is a large 
effect and statistically significant, there is 
obviously sufficient room for other vari- 
ables to influence actual placement. As a 
matter of fact, six other variables have 
effects greater than by chance. : 

Students who were in regular classes 
have a dramatically smaller probability 
{.62 smaller) of being assigned to EMH 
{see fn. 7). Boys have a .07 greater likeli- 


hood: For each unit increment in the Low ` ‘ 


Achievement Index, the ‘prospect of EMH 
placement increases by .04. Each unit in- 
crease in the Social Misfit Index reduces 
the probability of EMH placement by .04. 
A ‘referral for retardation increases the 
probability of an EMH placement by .11, 
and, finally, each additional IQ point re- 
sults in a .01 reduction in that probability. 
A number of important implications can 
be drawn from these findings. Most obvi- 
ously, the effect of tracking is. under- 
scored. Indeed, the very large effect of the . 
counselor’s' recommendation for place- 
ment into EMH is approximately can- 
celled out by the very large effect of being 


‘a member of the regular class. When one 


recalls that an original placement in reg- 
ular classes also reduces the prospects of 
an EMH recommendation by .19, the net 
{reduced form) effect ts to reduce the 
probability of an EMH placement by 
about .70. While these types of large, 
linear extrapolations yield overestimates 
in the context of the logistic curve, there’ 
can be little question that movement into 
and out of regular classes is often difficult. 


14 This may seem anomalous, given the starting 
point of .50. However, it is important to keep in mind 
that the marginal impact decreases as the upper {and 
lower) bound is approached. In other words, in this 
instance, one will be misled by e a simple linear ex- 
trapolation. . 
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Table 3: Logit Analysis for Actual Placement* - 


Variable : 
Class of Origin—Regular (Binary) 
‘ EMH Recommendation Instrument* 
Race—Black (Binary) 
Referral Reason—Mental Retardation (Binary) 
Race—-Hispanic (Binary) g 
Sex—-Male (Binary) 
IQ-(ntegers) 
Low-Achievement Level integers)” 
Welfare Family (Binary) 
Crowded Home (Binary) 
Foreign Language Environment.(Binary) 
Broken Home (Binary) i 
. Social-Misfit Index (Integers)* 
F = 91.11 (df = 13, 4112) P < .0001 ~ 


* (1 = EMH Placement, 0 = Regular Placement. i 


S a Probabilities from 0 to 1. 
> Ranges from 0 to 3. og 
€ Ranges from 0 to 6. 
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We cannot find any evidence that shows 
EMH classes to be ‘‘dumping grounds” 
for children with behavioral problems. 
Also, both achievement tests and IQ tests 
make minor differences in actual płace- 
ment over and above their prior effects on 
placement recommendation. Compared to 
the impact on recommendation, the effect 
of IQ is trimmed by a factor of ten, while 
. the. effect. of low. achievement-test scores 
-remains about. the same. In the context of 
the importance of coming from regular 
classes and the recommendation received; 
IQ has a relatively small role in explaining 
. actual assignment to EMH classes. — 
On the other hand, the effect of the 


classroom teacher’s initial “diagnosis”’ | 


remains salient even after the counselor’s 
recommendation is considered. This sug- 
gests that ‘school administrators check 
back with' the classroom teacher after the 
student’s session with the. psychologist, 
and, at that point, the teacher can provide 
additional input to the ultimate placement 
‘decision. Indeed, the total effect (i.e., the 
reduced-form effect) of the teacher’ S as- 
sessment approaches .20. 
Finally; there is no indication of 
discrimination—either direct or 
reverse—agairist blacks or Hispanics; On 
(the other hand, boys are a bit more likely 
‘to. be placed .in EMH classes, ceteris‘ 
paribus, so that who -one is still. seems to 
‘matter. Perhaps behavioral factors not 
tapped by our Social Misfit Index are the 
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Logit - AP 
Coefficient t-valuée (for P = .50) 
— 2:48 — 19.67 — .62 
2.52 6.67 : .63 
— 0.04 - 0.33 -— 01 
0.45 3.01 ~ fot? 
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causes, and/or perhaps school adminis- 


trators feel that boys are somewhat more 
likely to require the closer supervision of 
EMH classes. ` 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We have found that IQ level and ie cur- 
riculum at time of blue-slipping are the 
most powerful causes of recommendation 
for placement into EMH classes. 


. Moreover, the latter has a large additional 
influence when it comes to actual ‘class 


assignment, even: though the psycholo- 
gist’s recommendatidns have been 
provided to the school administrators. 
These findings have very clear implica- 
tions-for the issues posed-in our introduc- 
tion. Far from -being solely. a matter of 
academic interest and debate, IQ scores 
cast a long shadow on students’ educa- 
tional and vocational careers. The effect is 
particularly consequential for black 
youngsters whose overrepresentation in 
EMH programs may be significantly at- 
tributed to their lower IQ scores. Fur- 
thermore, it is important to recall that 
performance on achievement tests has al- 
ready been taken into account. 
Unfortunately, we have little data ‘to 
help us understand. why IQ scores figure 
so significantly in EMH recommendations 
and placéinents. Nevertheless, two dis- 
tinct possibilities come to mind. ` 
First, school officials may really believe 
that IQ tests are accurate measures of in- . 
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nate intelligence or, at least, that they are 
the’ best diagnostic tool currently avail- 
able. Depositions taken during the lawsuit 
against the Chicago Board of Education 
(P.A.S.E., et al., vs. Joseph P. Hannon, et 
al.) suggest some support for the latter. 


That is, some children are retarded and in 


‘need of special classes. In other words, 
school officials, perhaps pressed ty in- 
creasing demands for their accountability, 
have seized upon the IQ test as the best 
diagnostic tool available (in their yiew), 
despite its flaws. 

Second, students, parents, and school 
officials are certainly aware that EMH 
placement marks a critical choice point in 
any student’s career; EMH placement is 


not something to be taken lightly.15 Given 


the importance of the EMH placement, 


achievement tests, which do not neces- ` 


sarily identify something that is funda- 
mentally wrong with the child, may be an 
insufficiently compelling indicator. That 
is, because EMH classes are presumably 
for children who are innately disadvan- 
taged, one needs a test which truly ad- 
dresses innate intellectual abilities. 

A -student’s. placement prior to blue- 
slipping is also critical. However, the rea- 
sons for this effect are. unclear. Such 
placements introduce substantial inertia in 
both the recommendation and placement 


process, so that past placement decisions | 


affect future placement decisions. If one 
has faith in the validity of past place- 
ments, then this may be healthy: a stu- 
dent’s track record serves to check the 
inlluence of small and/or transient varia- 
tion in school performance. If, however, 
one is skeptical about the validity of past 
placements, then the tracking process 
exacerbates earlier misjudgments. Should 
-one be prepared to give school officials 
the benefit of the doubt, perhaps they sub- 
scribe to the former view. 

At the same.time, it is important to keep 
in mind that the current controversies sur- 
rounding the use of IQ tests are a con- 


tinuation of an ongoing debate that has' 


spanned this century (Cronbach, 1975). 
Thus, even though the issues have -be- 


‘5 It is important to keep in mind that, unless, at the 
very start, students are placed outside EMH classes 
(which rarely occurs), they remain in EMH classes 
throughout their educational careers. 
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come especially visible of late, in part due 
to Jensen’s work and the greater involve- 
ment of the federal government in the 
education of handicapped children, our 


findings may also reflect educational pol- 


icy from the past that has become 
routinized in the present practices of 
school officials. That is, as a vestige of - 
earlier policies, IQ scores may figure sig- 
nificantly in the placement process. 
School systems, like most large bureau- 
cracies, are hardly known for their ability — 
to respond rapidly to a changing environ- 
rent. 

Finally, our findings take on special im- 
portance in the context of the litigation 
surrounding P.A.S.E. et al. The results 
reported here were introduced by the 
plaintiffs in the course of trial and, in the 
summer of 1980, Judge John Grady ruled - 
in favor of the defendants. The judge con- 
curred with our conclusion that the results 
af IQ tests dominated the recommenda- 
tion and placement process. However, in 
contrast to the Larry P. decision in 
California by Judge Robert Peckham, 
Judge Grady did not find compelling evi- 
dence that IQ tests were culturally biased. 
In other words, the salient role of IQ tests 
in the selection process was fully proper. 
Given these conflicting rulings and ongo- 
ing controversy about the role of IQ tests 
in American schools, it is clear that far 
more litigation lies ahead. ` 
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CHANGE AND STABILITY IN EDUCATIONAL STRATIFICATION* 


ROBERT D. MARE 


University of Wisconsin Medien 


` 


‘The effects of parental socioeconomic characteristics on highest grade of formal 


school completed are stable over cohorts born during the first-half of the twentieth 


` century. Mathematical, analysis and empirical findings based on the 1973 


Occupational Changes in a Generation Survey show that linear models of the 


educational attainment process are stable over cohorts because their coefficients ` 


depend upon quantities which vary over time in offsetting directions. The 
coefficients are weighted sums of the associations between socioeconomic 


background and school continuation decisions where the weights are functions of: 


t o: 


the school continuation probabilities. Intercohort increases in school 
continuation rates by themselves impiy declining background effects on 
educational attainment, but, over cohorts, the associations between background 


and continuation increase to offset the dampening effect of the changing marginal 
distribution of schooling. Stable linear model effects are the result. 


INTRODUCTION l c 


In most societies, formal ghosting is a 
scarce and unequally distributed resource 
and a key way through’ which parents 
transmit their socioeconomic levels, 
values, political’ behaviors, and lifestyles 
to their offspring. Across societies and 
through time, however, the extent of edu- 
cational inequality is affected by the -in- 
stitutional and - demographic. milieu 
wherein schooling occurs. If differential 


access to schooling is mutable, to under-. 


stand the nature and sources of its 


changes is an important task: for soc 


theory and policy. 
Contemporary research on social 
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stratification in the- United States, how- 


ever, emphasizes the stability of the pro- 
cess of stratification in general and the 


effects of parental socioeconomic back-. 


ground on the formal schooling of off- 
spring in particular. During the twentieth 
century, average schooling levels have in- 
creased ‘dramatically over cohorts while 
the dispersion of the schooling distribu- 


tion has lessened. Racial and regional ` 


schooling differentials have also di- 
minished. Differences in attainment 


among persons from different sociveco- - 
‘nomic origins, however, show little trend. 
The effects of fathers’ schooling and oç- 


cupational standing upon how far sons go 
in school apparently change very’ little 


over cohorts born during the first half of: 
the twentieth century (Duncan, 1965, 


1967; Hauser and Featherman, 1976). 
Although educational stratification with 
resvect to socioeconomic origins appears 
stable, the reasons for stability in the edu- 
cational attainment process are largely 
unknown. Research to date has lacked 
models of the mechanisms giving rise to 
the observed patterns. Research so far has 
also not shown how the observed stability 
turns on the specific measures and statis- 
tical models commonly used in empirical 
analyses. In addition, it has not explored 
the kinds of hypothetical demographic and 
behavioral changes which could modify 
the existing regime of social influences on 
educational attainment. Instead, though it 
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is possible to identify stable statistical re- 
lationships between family background 
and educational attainment, current 
understanding of trends in educational 
stratification is, in the main, atheoretical. 

Although most research demonstrates 


invariant relationships between socioeco- 


nomic origins and formal school attain- 
ment, there have, nonetheless, been con- 
flicting views of the trend in equality of 
educational opportunity. Boudon (1974) 
argued that inequality of educational op- 


” portunity declines steadily over time. For 


: some levels of schooling, Spady (1967) 
- found intercohort increases in attainment 
differences among socioeconomic groups. 
These discrepant findings result from dif- 
ferences in how formal schooling is mea- 
sured (Hauser, 1976; Boudon, 1976). 
There has been little attempt, however, to 
show explicitly how conclusions about the 
trend in educational inequality depend on 
the measurement of schooling and models 
of social background effects. There has 
-also been little attempt to elucidate which 
aspects of-inequality are tapped by alter- 
native models and measures of educa- 


tional inequality. Given these ambiguities, — 


do empirical: studies. of the educational 
attainment process adequately represent 
aspects of educational inequality of 


greatest interest? How should discrepant. 


findings be interpreted in light of a broader 
understanding of stability and change in 
_ social stratification? 


_ This article addresses these questions - 
. ‘through an analysis of both the meaning of 


and the relationships among alternative 
- statistical models of educational attain- 
ment as well as through further statistical 
analysis of the trend in socioeconomic 
background: effects on formal school’ at- 
tainment. In so doing it casts light upon 
the observed stability of parental socio- 
economic effects on educational attain- 
ment. Moreover, the effects on socioeco- 
nomic background on formal schooling are 
- shown to vary systematically over cohorts 


born during the twentieth century. `The. 


g article has a two-fold purpose: to com- 
plement previous. descriptions of inter- 


-cohort changes in the effects of social . 


background on formal schooling, and to 
interpret the patterns revealed by alterna- 
tive analyses. 


Wee 


The first part of the article discusses the 
concept of educational inequality, with 
reference to interpreting trends in the ef- 
fects of. socioeconomic background char- 


acteristics on educational attainment, and 


reviews and interpréts alternative statisti- 
cal models of the relationships between 
socioeconomic background and school- 
ing. In addition, it shows the formal rela- 
tions among the models of the 
background-schooling relationship, 
and—insofar as the models have 
structured previous research—reviews 
their implications for observed trends in 
background effects on school attainment. 
The second part shows empirically that 
the effects of social background on grade 
progression change across cohorts born 
during the twentieth century and illus- 
trates the consequences of these changes. 
The article concludes by recapitulating its 
main arguments and discussing their im- 
plications. 


MODELS OF EDUCATIONAL 


-STRATI F ICA TION 


There, are two aspects to formal educa 
tional stratification. One is the dispersion 
of the formal schooling distribution—that 
is, the variance of the marginal distribu- 
tion of:formal schooling. The other aspect 
is the extent to which, for a given degree 
of dispersion of the formal schooling dis- 


`- tribution, some sociodemographic groups 


are allocated more schooling than 
others—that is, the association between 
formal educational attainment and other 
social statuses. The allocation and distri- 


bution of schooling are conceptually inde-. 


pendent and, over time, may change in 
response to distinct demographic and be- 
havioral changes. For example, regardless 
of whether schooling is allocated at ran- 
dom or on the basis of ascriptive criteria 
such as race or socioeconomic back- 
ground, schooling may be more or less 
unequally distributed. Over cohorts, even 
if the principles by which schooling is al- 
located are invariant,. the distribution -of 


schooling may become more equal. Con- - 


versely, even if the degree of variation in 
the formal schooling “distribution were 
completely fixed over cohorts, the princi- 
ples by which individuals are allocated 
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places in the distribution could radically 


change. The distinction between the allo- 


cation and distribution of schooling is 
analogous to the distinction between the 
process of occupational recruitment and 
the marginal distribution of occupational 
positions typically made in the analyses of 
‘occupational mobility (e.g., Hauser et al. 
[1975]; Parkin [1971]). 

_ Because educational ‘stratification con- 
sists of two conceptually independent as- 
pects, models of change in educational in- 
equality should be specified with respect 
‘to the aspect for which they are designed 
to account, and the ways in which 
‘selected measures of educational stratifi- 
cation reflect that distribution and alloca- 
tion of schooling should be made explicit. 
The main concern. here is to understand 
further changes in socioeconomic dif- 
ferentials in formal schooling—that is, to 
explain change in the way that formal. 
schooling is allocated to persons from 
- Various socioeconomic groups. It is im- 
portant, therefore, not to confound 
changes in the distribution of formal 
schooling with changes in the principles 
upon which schooling is allocated among 
groups. 

This section reviews several statistical 
models of the relationship between social 
background and formal schooling: It first 
considers the logistic response model of 
school continuation (grade progression) 
which is used in the analyses reported 
below, and then reviews the linear proba- 
bility model of.school continuation (grade 
progression) and the linear model of high- 
est grade of school completed, which are 
two models -of the background-schooling 


relationship used in past research. This . 


review reconciles apparently contradic- 
tory findings on changes in the effects of 
social origins on schooling. In addition, it 
illuminates the stability of educational 
stratification by showing how linear social 
background effects on highest grade com- 
pleted depend upon a changing underlying 
regime of gradé progression rates and 
background effects on progression rates. 


Logistic Response Model of School 
Continuation 


A useful way to conceptualize formal 
schooling is as a sequence of transitions 
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tetween grades. School attainment can be 
measured by a set of school continuation 
(zrade progression) probabilities which 
denote the chances that an individual will 
continue to a given level of schooling 
given that he/she has completed the im- 
mediately previous level. Dividing the 
schooling process into separate grade 
tzansitions permits analysis of trends and 
differentials in schooling at various stages 
(Fienberg and Mason, 1978; Mare, 1977, 
1980). l 

An appropriate specification for exam- 
ining intercohort change in socioeconomic 
effects on school continuation is the logis- 
tic response model. Let pi denote, for the 
ith individual in the tth birth cohort, the 
probability of continuing from the (j— 1st 
to the jth schooling level (i = 1,...,1;j 
= 1, ,J;t=1,..., T). Let Xm 
denote the value on the sth social back- 
ground variable for the ith variable for the 
wh individual in the tth cohort (s =. 1, 

, 9). Then the model is 


Pas = dy t+ Eden Xe) 
1—Pyse á 





o | 


where Ay, is a constant and Ms denotes the 


effect of a unit change in X« on the log 
adds of grade progression. If the model is 
properly specified, estimates of the A, are 
invariant under changes in the marginal 
distributions of the variables in the model 
(Bishop et al., 1975:9-15). Thus, social 
tackground effects on school continuation 
do not depend upon the average continua- | 
t-on rate. On the other hand, if the proba- 
tility of grade progression were the de- 
pendent variable, then social background 
effects would depend upon the average 
continuation rate. Under the logistic re- 
sponse model, differences in background 
effects, either over school transitions or 
cver cohorts, cannot result from changing 
marginal distributions of either indepen- 
dent or dependent variables because such 
changes do not affect the à. Because 
differences in effect result from genuine 
differences in the associations between 
measured variables over populations, 
Equation 1 permits intercohort compari- 
sons of the effects of socioeconomic ori- 
gins. 

- Corresponding to the technical issue of 
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. model - specification is. the substantive 
‘issue just discussed. To document change 
‘in the allocation of formal schooling 
among socioeconomic groups indepen- 
dent of changing schooling distributions 
requires estimates of the effects of social 
Origins on school continuation that are un- 
affected by the overall proportion of per- 
. sons who continue from one level to the 
next. Because Equation 1 denotes social 
background effects that reflect the associ- 
ation between background and grade 
progression at each schooling level and 
not the schooling distribution itself, it is an 
` empirical counterpart to the aspects of 
educational stratification of interest. 
Analyses reported here.use estimates of 
the A, to indicate the true effects of so- 
cioeconomic background on school at- 
tainment. 

The logistic response mode] also illumi- 
.nates the observed stability of social 
background—schooling relationships 
-measured by other models. This .will be 


shown by considering the relations among ` 
alternative’ models of. background effects ` 


: on schooling. 


Basen Probability Model of | School 
Continuation 


Previous’ analyses of socioeconomic 
background effects on school continuation 
have not formulated explicit models, but a 
model is typically implicit. This is the 
linear probability model. Using the same 
notation as for Equation 1, the model is 

Py = Dost i byst Xi + Cin. (2) 
where Bot iS a constant, ba denotes’ the 
effect of a unit change in. X, on the proba- 
bility of school continuation, and ey; is a 
stochastic’ disturbance. ‘The model posits 
an invariant. linear effect on grade pro- 
gression over the full interval of pi. 

This model is implicit in Boudon’s 
(1974) analysis of published and simulated 
data on cohort-specific school continua- 
tion probabilities for a number of socio- 
economic background levels. Boudon 
notes that the’ differences among 
background-specific continuation proba- 
bilities decline over cohorts, since con- 


tinuation probabilities increase more 


rapidly for persons from lower than from 
higher social origins. Since the origin- 
specific continuation probabilities con- 
verge, Boudon concludes (p. 102) that 


. ‘inequality of educational opportunity 
‘decreases steadily over time.” -Although 


one can question the representativeness 
or quality of Boudon’s data or the wisdom 
of using simulated data (Hauser, 1976), 
these conclusions would likely follow 
from high-quality data on grade progres- 
sion trends by social background for most 


"Western ‘societies. 


. The observed decline in inequality of 
educational opportunity, however, i is dic- 
tated by secular increases in school con- 
tinuation probabilities and the assump- 
tions of Equation 2. The continuation 
probabilities of all socioeconomic groups 
increase over cohorts, but increases are 
relatively small for higher-background 
strata because the probabilities for these 
strata are, closer. to a ceiling of unity. 
Thus, difference in continuation proba- 
bilities between higher- and lower-status | 
groups declines over cohorts. ‘This decline 
in background-continuation differentials 
need not reflect a change in the principles 
by which formal schooling is allocated to 
persons from. differing socioeconomic 
backgrounds. Instead, it reflects changes 
in the marginal distribution of formal 
schooling. Even were the true association 
between social background and school . 


continuation invariant over cohorts, by 


this formulation the estimated effects of 


background decline because of increasing 


continuation probabilities. To see this 
formally, consider the following reexpres- 
sion Equation 1: 


_ CRP Ac + Bàn Xis) 








; 3) 
1 + exp (Aog + Ass Xin) 
which implies 
Fy | 
Bis Nea (1) (4) 
OX 
whereas, from Equation 2, 
OP = by (5) 
OXagt 
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Therefore, 

Bist = Agt Pit (1 — Pe) « (6) 

Thus, the linear probability effects bys 
depend both upon the associations be- 
tween background and school continua- 
tion A, and upon the continuation proba- 
bilities p,,. This reexpression of the linear 
probability effects permits two conclu- 
_ gions. First, suppose that over cohorts Ast 


is invariant (Às > 0). The effect of school | 


continuation rate changés on the linear 
probability effect, bis, is 


Sa eee E E 
OD | 


When grade progression proportions ex- 
ceed 0.5, as they do for most school tran- 
sitions in the twentieth-century United 
States, the righthand side of Equation 7 is 
negative and the linear effect of back- 
ground declines over cohorts as grade 
progression proportions increase. Thus, 
Boudon’s finding of a decline in inequality 
of educational opportunity follows 
straightforwardly from increases in 
grade-progression rates, in the absence of 
changes in the association between back- 
ground and grade progression. 

Second, if the à, are, in fact, increasing 
over cohorts, then increases in Ay, need 
not reduce the bis. If grade-progression 
proportions are as high as, say, 0.9, 


(7) 


changes in A, large enotigh to offset the’ 


negative effect denoted by Equation 7 
would have to be very large. Moderate 
increases ‘in à would be obscured by 
focusing on estimates of Equation 2. 
Approaches to change in educational 
inequality which focus on differences: in 
grade-progression probabilities reflect 
changes in progression rates rather than 
the extent to which, for a given schooling 
distribution, educational opportunities are 
allocated on the basis of socioeconomic 
origins. Therefore, while. Boudon’s con- 
clusions are not incorrect, they may 
obscure important changes in the effects 
of socioeconomic status on attainment. 


Linear Model of Highest Grade 
Completed 

The linear model of. family-background, 
effects on highest grade of schooling i is the 


% 


standard conceptual tool for studying 
educational stratification (for example, 
Blau and Duncan [1967]; Duncan et al. 
[1972]; Sewell and Hauser [1975]; Jencks 
et al. [1972, 1979]) and has been used to 
measure change in social background. ef- 
fects on attainment (Duncan, 1965, 1967; 
Hauser and Featherman, 1976). The linear 
model is 


Yu = Ba + UshuXise + En (8) 


where Yy is the highest grade of schooling 
for the ith individual in-the tth cohort, Bg 
is. the effect of a unit shift in Xion Yit, Bot 
is a constant, €n is a stochastic distur- 
bance, and the remaining notation is as in’: 
Equations 1 and 2: Changes in the Bu over _ 
cohorts, therefore, represent changes in 
inequality of educational opportunity. 
Available evidence shows that: parental 
sacioeconomic characteristics and family 
size have stable effects on educational at- 
tainment over cohorts for American men 
born during the twentieth. century. By 
contrast, the effects of other background 
facstors—such as family stability, farm ori- 
gin, southern origin, and race—decline 
(Hauser and Featherman, 1976:109). 

Table 1 reports regressions of highest 
grade of school completed on selected so- 
cipeconomic social background factors for 
white males born 1907—51. The estimates 
are based on the 1973 Occupational 
Changes in a Generation Survey (OCG), a 
supplement to the March Current Popula- 
tion Survey, which covered civilian 
noninstitutional males aged 20 to 65 
(Featherman and Hauser, 1975). Variable 
descriptions are given in the note to Table 
1. The estimates are consistent with the 
pattern of parental socioeconomic- 
background effects emphasized by Dun- 
can (1965, 1967), Hauser (1970, 1976), and 
Hauser and Featherman (1976). The ef- 
fects of mother’s schooling and family in- 
come, not examined in previous analyses, 
have no trend, though several intercohort 
fluctuations are statistically significant. 
The effect of father’s occupational socio- 
economic index declines slightly from 
early cohorts to the more recent ones. On 
balance, however, the calculations indi- 
cate little change in ,the educational at- 
tainment Process. 
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Table 1. Regression Analysis of Highest Grade of School Completed, White Males Born 1907-51 


Year of Father's, — ` Parental 
Birth . . Occupation Income 
1907-11 0.02 _ 0.10 
Boe cs (3.8) (7.7) 
1912-16 ~ 002 0.06 
pa (5.0) (5.7) 
1917-21 0.02 0.03 
Cs (6.2) (3:8) 
1922-26 0.02 - ; 0.04 ` 
; (4.6) (4.9) 
1927-31 0.02 0.07 > 
ye (6.4) - (7.3) > 
1932-36. ` { 0.02 0.06 
| ie 52). % (4.7) 
1937-41 0.02 ° 0.07 
ae , (5.5) , (6.3) 
1942—46 0.01 0.08 | 
s 7 a (4.8) (8:1) 
_ 1947-41 0.01 0.06 
» (4.9) (6.9) -> 


Father's Mother’s 
Schooling Schooling R? S.E.E. 
0.13 ` 0.21 0.363 2,9 
(4.2) (6.7) 
0.11 0.15 0.349 ° 2.72 
(4.6) (6.2) 
0.11 0.16 0.324 2.64 
(5.1) >’ (7.7) | 
0.11 7 0.19. 0.343 2.66 
. (5.4) (9.4) ka l 
0.11 0.14 0.326 2.64 
(5.6) (6.6) ` í s 
0.11 0.20. 0.362 2.59 
(4.9) (9.2) a E 
.. 0.07 0.25 0.352 2.37 
(3.4) (12.3). 
0.10 | 0.18 0.349 2.79 
(6.2) (10.3) ; 
0.10 0.13 . 9.291 1.95 
(6.5) (7.7) 


Note: Father’s occupation is measured as his Duncan socioeconomic ‘index when respontient was 16; 
parental income, as thousands of constant (1967) dollars when respondent was 16; mother’s and father’s 
` schooling, as grades completed. Each equation also includes respondent’ s number of siblings; whether or not 
he was born in the South; and whether or not he lived on a farm when he was 16. Ratios of coefficients to their 


standard errors are in Petembets 


What is the source of this stability in the 


effects of parental socioeconomic char- . 


acteristics? To answer this, a useful strat- 
egy is. to examine the linear model of high- 
est grade completed in more detail and to 
explore the demographic forces which 
determine the observed linear rélation- 


‘ship. In particular, it is possible.to derive . 


the formal relationship : ‘between the linear 
model parameters Bx, the logistic re- 
sponse model parameters àye and- the 
grade-progression proportions py. Given 


'» this relationship and known trends in 


grade-progression proportions, it is pos- 
. sible to infer offsetting trends-in the 
‘components of Ba which result in inter- 
cohort stability of the linear model. 

The effect of the sth background vari- 
able on highest grade ii aoa is, from. 
Equation 8, 


(9) 





Each cohort has a-set of grade-progression 
proportions, Pi, which measure progres- 
` sion from the (j-1) st to the jth. schooling 
_ level—that is, the. proportion of persons 
‘who complete the jth level of schooling 
_ out of those who complete at least j-1 
levels. Thus, the proportion: of a cohort 


A 


completing at least k levels of schooling (k 
=1,...,K)is : 

Ct = Tips (10) 
and the mean grade of schooling com- 
Beet for the th cohort is, ==: os. 


~ 


3 Tipy -1 


k=l j=] 


= § Cit = a). 


kæ 1 
From Equation 3, this expression for 
highest. grade completed is related to the 
parameters of the logistic response model 
of grade progression, as follows: 


Y, => it. EXP (Ace + Aut Xa) (12) 
eer 1+ exp Aon + Edy Xat) ° 


Thus, the effect of the sth badkoround 
variable in terms of grade progression 
proportions is, using Equation 3. 
oY; _ 5 
aXe = [> 


t 


È Ma Px (1.— Py) I pal (13) 


1 Expression 11 assumes that a schooling oc- 
curs in single-year intervals and that all NE i 


‘enter school at grade one: 
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Table 2. Partial Derivatives of Linear Effects of Socioeccnomic Background Factors with Respect to Grade 


a Proportions 


Parental Father’s Mother’s Father’s 

Transition Income Schooling Schooling Occupation 
0.8 ~ 0.0056 —0.62 —0.83 — 0.0200 
8-9 -0.0015 —0.29 —0.36 0.0100 
912 — 0.0008 —0.10 —0.03 -0.0002 
12-13 0.0005 0.07 0.09 0.0001 
13-16 0.0005 0.05 0.09 0.0001 
0.0002 0.02 0.04 0.0001 


16-17 


which, since Equations 9 and 13 both de- 
note the effect of X, on Y, is simply an 
approximation for By. Thus, the linear ef- 
fects of background on highest grade 
completed are weighted sums of the logis- 
tic response-model parameters for grade 
progression, where the weights are 
functions of the grade- -progression 
proportions. 

Equation 13 shows that linear effects of 
socioeconomic background on highest 
grade of schooling completed (Ba) reflect 
both the associations between background 
factors and grade progression (A,;,) and the 
proportions making each school transition 
(py). Hence, the linear model of highest 
grade completed, commonly used to mea- 
sure educational stratification, is affected 
by both the extent that.schooling ts allo- 
cated differentially by socioeconomic 
background and the dispersion of the 
schooling distribution. 

Over cohorts it is not clear how the Ast 
vary—empirical results on this are pre- 
sented below. The py, however, have in- 
creased considerably over cohorts born 
during the first half of this century. (See, 
for example, Table 3 and Duncan [1968].) 
Because the changes in the pp have’ been 
large, it is appropriate to ask what their 
partial effect on Ba has been. The effect of 
the vth grade progression proportion on 
the relationship between Y, and Xa is 


aX, os ORs = 
IXa Pre OPyt 


SLE dew pr (i sp) 


k=v jmv 


TT Pr + (1 2P pal, 4 
iysy,} Evky 


which is too complex to show whether, for 
fixed A,;, variations in the py, have suffi- 


ciently balanced effects to ensure that 
E uation 14 is zero. Thus, it is necessary 
ta evaluate Equation 14 numerically. 
Table 2 presents the partial derivatives 
Equation 14 for four parental socioeco- 
nomic factors using the p, for six school tran- 
sitions. These calculations use estimates 
of the ày and the p; for white males born 
1907-51 as reported in the first row of 
Table 3 (discussed later).2 (For discussion 
and interpretation of the 1907-51 esti- 
mates in Table 3, see Mare [1980].) The 
derivatives denote the impact of a 0.01 
change in the probability of grade progres- 
sion on the linear effect of each parental 
sacioeconomic variable on highest grade 
of school completed. For example, 0.01 
ckange in the proportion of persons com- 
pleting eighth grade would, assuming con- 


stant ày, decrease the effect of parental: 


income on highest grade completed by 


0.0056. The estimates in Table 2 strongly 


imply that Equation 14 is negative for pa- 
rental income and mother’s and father’s 
schooling effects. At precollege schooling 
levels, where socioeconomic background 
effects are strongest and the increases in 
grade progression rates have been greatest 
(Mare [1977; 1980], and Table 3), the ef- 
fects of grade-progression rates on the 
linear effects of these socioeconomic fac- 
tors are negative. To see the quantitative 
importance of these effects, compare their 


2 Expression 14 assumes that schooling is mea- 


.suzed in one-year intervals and the py denote tran- 


sitons between adjacent grades. The transitions 


used in the computations reported here assume, by 


contrast, seven intervals: 0—7, 8, 9~11, 12, 13—15, 16, 
ani 17 or mere grades. These intervals can be as- 
signed the scores 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, ‘and 18, re- 
spectively, and, thus, measure schooling in two-year 
intervals. The derivatives in Table 2 are twice the 
quantities denoted by equation 14 to reflect the two- 
year interval assumption. 
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Table 3. Effects of Social Background Factors on School Continuation Decisions, White Males Born 








Year of Parental Father’s ` Mother’s ‘  Father’s 

Birth ` Income Schooling Schooling Occupation R? p 
Completes Elementary l 
1907-51 Oll 0.12 0.17 0.01* 0.27 .93 
1907—11 , 0.22 © 0.13 0.12 —0.01* 0222. 83 
191216 0.08 - 0.15 - 0.05* 0.03 0.20 88 
1917-21 0.11 0.09 0.17 0.03 0.24 9] 
1922~26 . 0.10 0.12 0.20 0.01* ` 0.26 93 
192731 0.17 0.17 0.12 0.01* 0.29 93 
. 1932-36 0.11 0.17 0.11 0.02* 0.27 94 
` 1937—41 0.15 0.06* 0.16 ~— ~0.01* 0.19 _ 96 
194246 0.20 ` 0.24 0.13 0.03* 0.40 98 
1947-51 0.16 0.14 0.12 ` 0.00" 0.27 98 
Attends High School, Given Elementary Completion 
1907-51 0.06 0.09 ` 0.12 " 0.00* 0.18 .93 
1907-11 0.08 - 0.04* 0.10- 0.02 © 0.13 .79 
1912-16 0.00* 0.05* 0.07 0.01* 0.08 .84 
1917-21 0.04* 0.04* 0.12 0.02 0.14 90 
1922-26 0.03* 0.03* 0.14 0.03 0.16 .92 
1927.31 0.09 0.09 0.04* 0.00* 0.15 94 
1932-36 0.09 —0.03* 0.16 0.02* 0.20 .96 
1937-41. 0.17 0.07* 0.11 0.01* 0.20 .97 
1942-46 0.17 0.16 0.07* "0.00* 0.17 98 
1947-51 0.08* 0.10* 0.13 0.01* 0.21 99 
Completes High School, Given High School Attendance 
1907-51 0.07 0.08 0.08 j 0.02 0.12 .83 
1907—11 0.08 0.02* 0.08 0.01 0.08 .70 
1912-16 0.04 0.06 0.09 0.02 0.09 72 
1917-21 0.03 0.05 0.06 0.02 0.07 .80 
1922-26 0.04 0.07 0.04 0.01 0.08 80 
1927-31 0.06 0.05 0.07 0.03 0.10 83 
1932-36 0.05 0.01* 0.10. 0.02 0.09 86 
1937-41 0.05 0.05* 0.14 0.02 0.14 87 
1942-46 0.08 0.10 0.10 0.01 0.14 .89 
1947-51 - 0.11 0.10 0.09 0.02 0.17 9] 
. Attends College, Given High School Completion 
1907-51 0.04 © 0.04 0.09 . 0.01 0.09 55 
' 1907-11 0.05 0.05* 0.04* 0.01 0.07 .50 
1912-16 0.03 0.05 0.01* . 0.01* 0.04 Al 
1917-21 0.03 0.04* | 0.05 0.01 . 0.08 46 
1922-26 0.04 0.05 0.08 0.01 0.08 51 
1927-31 0.04 0.03* 0.05 0.01 0.07 aos 
1932-36 0.04 0.04- 0.08 0.02 0.09 .55 
1937-41. 0.07 0.06 0.14 0.01 - 0.12 36 
1942-46 0.05 0.07 0.11 0.01 0.10 58 
1947-51 0.06 - 0.07 0.11 ‘0.02 0.12 .64 
‘Completes College, Given College Attendance 

1907—51 0.01 0.01* 0.04 0.01 0.03 55 
1907-11 —0.01*, 0.05* —0.03* 0.01* / 0.01 .58 
191216 0.02 0.01* 0.04*, 0.01* 0.04 46 
1917-21 0.00* 0.03* - 0.02* 0.01 0.03 “50 
1922-26 0.00* —0.02* 0.07 0.01 0.02 .59 
1927-31 0.03 0.05 —0.03* 0.01 0.03 `- 60 
1932-36 0.02* 0.06 0.06 0.01* 0.05 61 
1937-41 0.01* —0.02* 0.13 _ 0.01 0.05 58 
1942-46 0.02* ~0.04* -0.08 0.02 0.04 59 

1947-51 0.01* 0.07 0.03* 0.01 - 
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Takle 3. Continued ~ 
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Yeer of Parental Father’s Motker’s Father's ; 
Birth Income Schooling Schooling Occupation ` R? p 

. Attends Post-College, Given College Completion l 
1907—51 —0.01 —0.01* — (0.04 0.01 0.01 50 
1907-11 —9,02* 0.07* —0.01* 0.017 . 0.03. . 45 
1912-16 —0,01* 0.01* —0.01* 0.00* 0.01 .41 
1917-21 . - —0.01* —0.01* —0.07* 0,02 0.03 "39. 
1922-26 . ` —0.02* _ -0.07 0.(8 0.01+* -0.01 49. 
1927-31 —0.01* ` 0.00* 0.C4* 0.00* 0.00 51 
1932-36 0.00* 0.027 ° —0.C1* 0.007 0.01 54 
1937-4] —0,02* —0.01* 0.15 0.01 0.04 58 
1942-46 —0.12* —Q.02* 0.04* 0.01 0.01 mee: 
1947—51 0.00* - 0.02* 0.04* 0.01* 0.01. .47 


- * Coefficient is less than twice its estimated standard error. 

Note: Father’s occùpation is measured as his Duncan socioeconomic index when respondent was 16; 
parental income, as thousands of constant (1967) dollars when respondent was 16; mother’s and father’s 
schooling,-as grades completed. Each equation also includes respondent’s number of siblings; whether or not 
a parent was absent from his family most of the time up to age 16; whether or not he was born in the South; 
and whether or not he lived on a farm when he was 16. For definition of ‘‘R?,” see footnote 4. p denotes 


proportion successfully making a school transition. 


4 


values to the regression coefficients re- 
ported in Table 1. For example, the .0056 
decrement in the family income effect in 
response to.a one-percentage-point rise in 
the proportion completing eighth grade is 
between 5% and 10% of the income coef- 
ficients shown in the second’ column of 
‘Tabie 1. At that transition, changes in the 
linear effects of father’s schooling, moth- 
er’s schooling, and father’s occupation 
implied by the derivatives are approx- 


imately 5, 5, and 1%, respectively. At the - 


transitions between eighth and ninth 
grades and between ninth and twelfth 
grades, the derivatives are smaller and 
imply smaller decrements in the linear ef- 
fects. If, however, the derivatives repre- 
sent the impact of changes in progression 
proportions over a half century, then the 
total effect of progression rate changes 
would, in the absence of offsetting forces, 
be substantial. For example, the partial 
derivative of the father’s schooling effect 
with respect to the progression proportion 
for eighth to ninth grade implies a .0029 
decrement in the father’s schooling effect 
per one percentage- -point change in the 
proportion continuing. This is only about 
2% of the linear effect of father’s school- 
ing on highest grade completed. Over 
cohorts born 1907-1951, however, the 
progression proportion increases from 
0.79.to 0.98, implying almost:a 40% de- 
cline in the linear effect. 


i 


f 


! 


Of course, the effects of parental socio- 


eccnomic characteristics on highest grade’ 


completed have noi undergone the mas- 
sive decline that the derivatives in Table 2 
and growth in progression rates imply. 
Computations based on Equation 14 
merely show that, in the absence of 


Offsetting changes, growth in progression’ 


rates, combined with the cross-sectional 
pattern of declines in background effects 
from lower to higher schooling levels, 


would reduce linear effects:of background 


on highest grade completed. Evidently, 
there are other sources of change in Bst 
which offset these effects. The associ- 
ations between background and grade 
progression. A,jy,, May increase over 
cohorts to offset the negative effects of 
increases in p on the £. 

That the Ay, for parental socioeconomic 


characteristics may increase means that . 


” 


socideconomic factors are becoming more ` 


important in determining who continues 
from. one schooling level to the next. No 
theoretical claim that this occurs has been 
presented, but the accounting Equations 
13 and 14, cross-sectional observations, 


the observed stability of parental socio- ) 
economic effects on highest grade. com- ` 


pleted, and’ the secular increase in grade- 
progression rates imply that increases in 
the associations between background and 
grade progression may -be necessary to 
preserve stable linear effects. The trend in 
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the association between sociceconomic 
background and grade progression is doc- 
umented next. 


` 


CHANGES IN SOCIOECONOMIC EFFECTS ON . 


GRADE PROGRESSION 


The estimated trends in the effects of so- 
cioeconomic background on grade pro- 
gression for selected school transitions are 
based on the 1973 OCG Survey for white 
males. Analysis and interpretation of 
trends are provided in.Mare (1977; forth- 
coming). The transitions are: (1) elemen- 
tary school completion (8th grade); (2) 
high school attendance, given elementary 
completion (8th to 9th grade); (3) high 
school graduation, given high school at- 
tendance (9th to 12th grade); (4) college 
attendance, given high school graduation 
(12th to 13th grade); (5) college gradua- 
. tion, given college attendance (13th to 
16th grade); and (6) graduate school at- 
tendance, given college graduation (16th 
to 17th grade). The socioeconomic back- 
ground factors are those considered in the 
analyses reported earlier—father’s occu- 
_pational status, 
mother’s and father’s grades of schooling. 
The estimates of socioeconomic back- 
ground effects were obtained in equations 
. which also estimated the effects of re- 
spondent’s number of siblings, and 
whether or not he was born in the South, 
grew up on a farm, and suffered the ab- 
sence of a parent during childhood. Vari- 
able definitions are given at the bottom of 
Table 3. 


The. ‘effects of socioeconomic back- . 


ground on grade progression were esti- 
mated using a sequence of logistic re- 
sponse models (see Equation 1) which 
were estimated by maximum-likelihood 


procedures for individual-level observa- 


tions (DuMouchel, 1976; Hanushek and 
Jackson, 1977). The coefficients denote 
the change in the log odds (or percentage 
.change in the odds) of grade progression 
per unit change in an independent vari- 
-able.? 

Table 3: reports the logistic response 


+ 


3 Equations were estimated using the program 


DREG, which is contained in the OSIRIS statistical 
package (DuMouchel, no date). : 


41 
a 


parental income, and: 


model estimates. Each row reports the pa- 
rameters and goodness-of-fit measure 
(“‘R?’) for an equation.* The columns 
show the trends in socioeconomic back- 


- ground effects. over nine five-year 


cohorts. The: ‘*R*’s’’ show considerable 
evidence. of increasing. socioeconomic- 
background effects at some school tran- 
sitions. For elementary completion there 
is little trend in the statistic. By contrast, 
for the transitions from 8th to 9th grade 
and from 9th to 12th grade, the explana- 


_ tory power of social background increases 


substantially. For the transition from high 
school to college, the effect of background 
also rises, but ‘not as strongly as for the 
previous two transitions. Finally, at the 
highest two transitions, where the effects 
of background are small, the effect of 


’ background is stable. 


The changes in the several parental so- 
cioeconomic effects generally follow the 
same pattern. The effects of father’s, and 
mother’s schooling and parental income 
are stable for eighth grade completion; in- 
crease markedly at the second, third, and `’ 
fourth transitions; and change little at the 
highest. schooling levels where back- 
ground effects are limited.. For example, a 


$1,000 difference in parental income’ for 
cohorts born between 1907 and 1921 im- 
. plies an average difference of about 5% in 


the odds of high school graduation, given 


high school attendance. For cohorts bom _ 


cad 


4 “R2” measures the proportion of predictive error 
under the null hypothesis (that all coefficients À, are 
zero) which is explained by the estimated model. The 
predictive error under the null hypothesis is 


TT, = 1—pP(1—p)? 


where p = p(y=1) and y is a binary random variable 


_ equaling one if the individual makes the school tran- 


sition and zero; otherwise. Under the estimated 
model the predictive error is 


TH, = 1- [0 6H (1-p)] 


- ¥al yd 


_ where p is the probability of schoo! continuation for 


the vA individual predicted by the mode! (see equa- 
tion (3). Then, “R?” is > 


(I, ~11)/T, 


(DuMouchel, 1976). 


Ou." 


after 1937, it implies approximately an 8% 
difference in: the odds of graduation. 
There are upward trends in family income 
and, to a lesser extent, father’s schooling 
effects on the transitions from 8th to 9th 
grades, 9th to 12th grades, and 12th to 
13th grades—the largest changes occur- 
ring for the transition. from high school 
attendance to high school graduation. For 
mother’s schooling, on the other hand, 
changes are slight-except for the transition 
from high school to college, where the 
impact of a year of mother’s schooling on 
the continuation odds increases threefold 
. from 3.5% to 10.5%. In contrast to the 
parental income and education effects, 
however, father’s occupational status ef- 
fects on grade progression are un- 
changed. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE STABILITY OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT PROCESS 


Parental socioeconomic effects on educa- 
tidnal attainment in linear models are sta- 
ble in the face of significant downward 
pressure on inequality of educational op- 
portunity, resulting from compression of 
the educational distribution. This sug- 
gested that increases in the associations 


5-As noted, the trends in socioeconomic effects on 
grade progression are examined in detail elsewhere. 
In brief, the trends in Table 3 result from the di- 
minished selectivity of the educational process. 
Within cohorts, socioeconomic effects on grade 
progression decline from the earliest to the latest 
school transitions. This reduction in socioeconomic 
effects results from differential dropout rates, which 
systematically reduce differences among children 
from different socioeconomic levels on unmeasured 
determinants of grade progression (for example, 
ability, motivation, etc.). Greater homogeneity on 
unmeasured factors at higher levels of schooling Te- 
duces the effects of observed socioeconomic vari- 
ables. See Mare (1980) for fuller elaboration of this 
argument. Between cohorts the impact of differential 
attrition changes because the degree of attrition at 
any schooling level is smaller'in more recent than in 
earlier cohorts. That is, in more recent cohorts, 
larger fractions of each cohort remain in school at 
each schooling level. Thus, in recent cohorts there is, 
greater heterogeneity on ‘unmeasured variables at 
each level of schooling. This greater heterogeneity 
results in there being larger effects of observed so- 
cioeconomic factors in recent than in earlier cohorts. 
. See Mare (1977; forthcoming) for fuller presentation 
of this argument and empirical evidence in sypEOt of 
it. 
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between backgrotind and grade progres- 
sion offset this downward pressure, 
stabilizing models of the educational at- 


tainment process. There are, indeed, ap- 


preciable increases in the associations 
between background and grade progres- 
sion, at least for some parental socioeco- 
nomic indicators and at some school tran- 
sitions. With the estimates of the associ- 
ations between socioeconomic back- 
g-ound and grade progression in hand, it is 
possible to show directly the implications 
of trends in grade progression rates and in 


the effects of background on grade pro- - 


gression for the linear model parameters. 
Regression coefficients in schooling 
models are approximately weighted sums 


0: logistic response model parameters, the 


weights being functions of the grade pro- 
gression proportions (see Equation 13). 
This result permits calculation of the -ex- 
pected change in the effects of back- 
ground on highest grade of school com- 
pleted using observed grade progression 


rates but holding constant any associ- | 


ations between background and grade 
progression. For the tth cohort this 
hypothetical linear effect is 


By = 


SLED py) Ì 1 
21% p 0- po pd 09 


where the py and pa denote the q propor- 


tions of the ttk'cohort making the jt and 
€th school transitions respectively, and A, 
denotes the effect of the sth background 


variable on the log odds of making the jth., 


school, transition held constant over 
cohorts. Conversely, one can also calcu- 


late the expected background effects on ` 
highest grade completed using observed ‘ 
associations between background and, 


grade progression (Aut): and holding con- 
stant grade progression proportions (p;). 
This hypothetical linear-effect is 


Bye = 


bee Ast Py (1 — py) Tp. - (16) 


kain 


Expressions 13, 15; and 16 can be used to 


show the offsetting influences of pp and. 


Fi 
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the A,;, on the linear background effects on 
educational attainment. 

For the effects of parental income, fa- 
ther’s grades of schooling, and mother’s 


grades of schooling, estimates of linear | 


. model parameters which (1) hold the py 
constant and allow the Aaj to Change, (2) 
allow the p; to change and hold the Ad 
constant, and (3) allow both the py and the 
Aj to change are plotted in Figure 1.6 
(The effects of father’s occupational 
status have not been plotted because their 
Ast Change so little over cohorts.) The 
three socioeconomic effects follow the 
hypothesized patterns. Except for a few 
outliérs, the changes'in the associations 
between background and grade progres- 
sion imply, in the absence of changes in 
grade progression rates, substantial in- 
creases in linéar model effects., Con- 
versely, changes in the grade progression 
proportions imply, in the absence of 
changes in the Aae substantial decreases 
in the linear model effects. The linear ef- 
fects implied by changes in both the Pyr 
and A, show little trend: The hypoth- 
' esized pattern is particularly clear for the 


parental income effects where, apart from . 


an unusually large effect for the 1907-11 
cohort, trends in the pp and A,y, are clearly 
offsetting. -For the mother’s and father’s 
schooling effects, this pattern is somewhat 
less clear because the high correlations 
between mother’s and father’s education 


make the estimated effects unstable. To > 


take account of this, the A, for thèse two 
variables were summed to approximate a 
total parental educational effect. The im- 
plied values of A, are also plotted in the 
graph of Father’s and Mother’s schooling 
which shows a similar pattern to that for 
parental income: a downward trend in 6, 
implied by.trends in grade progression 
rates; an upward trend, implied by trends 


6 The estimates’ of 8, for changing py and changing 
Ayn. are based on Equation 13 rather than on the 
observed £, in Table 1. The two series of estimates 
are highly correlated, although they differ, roughly, 
by a constant. This discrepancy arises because 
Equation 13 varies with X,, whereas the linear effect 
of X, on Y, is by definition constant. In the calcula- 
tions reported here, the former estimates of the ef- 
fects of Xy are evaluated at levels of X, which pre- 
dict the observed py. These levels are. chosen for 
computational convenience. 


in background effects; and approximately 
stable parameters, implied by the actual 
changes in grade progression rates and 
background effects. 


CONCLUSION 


Statistical models of educational stratifi- 
cation embody assumptions about the 
meaning of inequality of educational op- 
portunity. This article has distinguished 
two facets of educational inequality, the 
univariate dispersion of formal schooling . 
and the multivariate association between 
school attainment and socioeconomic 
background characteristics. Simple .dif- 
ferences of proportions continuing in 
school among background groups change 
over cohorts primarily in response to the 
average level of the proportions, rather 
than in response to changes i in the princi- 
ples by which schooling is allocated. By 
contrast, statistical models that measure 
the association between school continua- 
tion.and social background, net of the 
marginal distribution of schooling, are 
sensitive to changes in the principles by 


which schooling is allocated and not to 


changes in the dispersion of the schooling 
distribution. 

Linear models of -educational attain- 
ment conflate the two aspects of educa- 
tional inequality, because regression 
coefficients depend mathematically on 
both the marginal schooling distribution 
and its‘ association with social back- 
ground. This article has shown logically 
and empirically that the stability of the 
stratification process, as represented by 
linear models, results from the offsetting 
influences of, on the one hand, decreased 
variance in the schooling distribution that 
exerts downward pressure on estimated 
linear effects and, on the other hand, in- 
creased: associations between socioeco- 
nomic background and grade progression ` 
that tend to increase the linear effects. 
The linear model, therefore, summarizes 
two offsetting trends, and thereby con- 
ceals important social change. 

No model or measure is the best or the 
correct way to represent inequality of 
educational opportunity. Theories of 
stratification are, typically, too imprecise 
about the meaning of social mobility to 
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dictate one model over another. Alterna- 
tive models nonetheless imply distinct 
conceptions of inequality and are highly 
sensitive to well-known social trends, es- 
pecially trends in the. level and variance of 
formal schooling. Hence, conjectures 
about the rigidification, loosening, or sta- 
bility of the stratification system depend 
upon conceptions of stratification and 
statistical models assumed for measure- 
ment purposes. 

Sunilarly, with regard to determining 


the degree of inequality of opportunity 


and formulating policies to remedy it, no 
single model or measure will: suffice. 
One’s model should correspond to one’s. 
concept of equity. The parameters of the 
logistic response model measure—in a 
sense—‘‘pure’’ inequality of opportunity 


because they separate the distribution and © 


allocation of schooling, and measure the 
latter explicitly. One can, nonetheless, ig- 
nore this distinction and-conclude that if, 
say, 95% of a cohort completes a level of 
schooling, the chances of completing that 
level are highly equally distributed, and 
social background matters very little. This 
would be reflected ina small linear effect 
on the probability of school completion. 
By this conception, the appropriate rem- 
edy for inequality of opportunity is to 
raise the overall cohort proportion con- 
tinuing in school. On the other hand, such 
a conception, ignores the degree to which 
that small percentage. of the cohort who 


fail to complete the schooling level is. 


selected from the poorest families. 
Moreover, it ignores the increasing degree 
to which school continuation depends on 
socioeconomic origins over cohorts i in the 
twentieth-century United States, despite 
the increasing availability of schooling to 
all persons. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC ANTECEDENTS OF A REVITALIZATION 


THE 1890 GHOST DANCE* 


' RUSSELL THORNTON 


University of MOCO 


_' MOVEMENT: POPULATION CHANGE, POPULATION SIZE, , AND. 


The 1890 Ghost Dance may be considered a demographic P 
movement. It occurred at the time of tke American Indian population nadir and 
had the objective of returning deceased Indiar. populations to life. Differential 
tribal participation in the Dance is analyzed as a result of the demographic ` 
characteristics-population change and size. Both were found important, though 
size had a stronger influence as virtuall all smaller tribes participated. Size also 
mediated the impact of prior population changes on participation. Such 
demographic variables may have importance for the analysis of other nativistic 


movements, as well. `, 


The 1890 Ghost Dance movement: 


among certain American Indian peoples 
has received a variety of scholarly atten- 


‘tion. The classic description is Mooney’s 


The Ghost-Dance Religion and the Sioux 
Outbreak of 1890 (1896), though Grinnell 
(1891), Lesser (1933); Dobyns and Euler 
(1967) and LaBarre (1972) also offer de- 
scriptions. Whether this dance may be 


-joined with similar American Indian 


dances in a sequence of evolution and/or 
diffusion is debated. Spier (1935) and Sut- 
tles (1957) argue that the 1890 Dance 
evolved from the 1870 Ghost Dance, 
which in turn evolved from the Prophet 
Dance; however, Mooney (1896) consid- 
ers the 1890 Dance a unique phenomenon 
with historical parallels but not origins. 
Attention is also focused on the -Ghost 
Dance as arising from social and cultural 
deprivations which the Indian peoples ex- 
perienced after contact with white popu- 


* Direct all communications to: Russell Thornton; 
Department of Sociology; 1114 Social Sciences; 267 


19th Avenue South; University of Minnesota; Min- - 


neapolis, MN 55455. 
An earlier version of this paper was presented to 


. the 1980 annual meeting of the Population Associa- 


we 


tion of America. The paper was prepared under a 
Research Scientist Career Development Award from 
the National Institute of Mental Health (No. 5- 
K01-MH00256-01). Kingsley Davis, Tim Dunnigan, 
Harold Grasmick, Amyra Grossbard, David Heer, 
Reuben Hill, Barbara Laslett, Pat Lauderdale, John 
Modell, Joan Thornton, and two anonymous re- 
viewers of the ASR provided valuable comments. 


` The author is solely responsible for the content, 
_ however. 
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lations (e.g., studies by Lesser [1933], 
Barber [1941] and Dobyns -and Euler 
[1967}). The Dance as.a result of a psy- 
chological prophet or messiah process is 
examined by Fletcher (1891) and Overholt 
(1974). ' 

In the past, little attention was devoted 
to which tribes did or did not participate in 
the Ghost Dance and to reasons which 
might account for the difference. When 
these issues were considered, typically 
cnly a mention was made that some Indian 
feoples knew of the Dance but did not 
participate or participated minimally, with 
an occasional speculation offered as to 
reasons. (An exception is Hill’s [1944] 
brief discussion of why the Navaho. did 
not participate.) Recently,-Carroll (1975) 
examined differential. acceptance of the | 
Ghost Dance, using the variables of tribal 
distance from the Dance’s origin, depri- 
vations resulting from destruction of buf- 
falo herds, and political, kinship, and in- 


„heritance structures. Following Carroll, 


Brown (1976) examined tribal acceptance 
and dependence on hunting and the de- . 
struction of the buffalo; and Landsman 
(1979) studied acceptance and dates of 
lend allotment. ~ 

Often the 1890 Ghost Dance was linked 
to the general study of social movements. 
Carroll (1975), following Wallace (1956), 
characterized the Dance as a revitalization 
movement attempting to restructure broad 
social and cultural: relations. Lanternari 
(1963), likewise, discussed it as an in- 
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stance of religious movements in response 
to colonialism. Worsley (1957), however, 


focus on the social integrative nature of - 


such movements. 


Typically ` preceding these’ types of 


movements among native peoples were 
population declines and’ decimation fol- 
lowing contact with Europeans. This was 
discussed with reference to the native 
populations of Polynesia and New Guinea 
by Worsley (1957:13, 195-8), and with 
reference to Melanesia by Lanternari 
(1963). Perhaps as a consequence of 
population destruction, a common theme 
of these movements was the return of the 
dead to life (Worsies, 1957; Pantene 
1963:303). 


THE GHOST DANCE AS DEMOGRAPHIC 
REVITALIZATON 


A possible. relationship between the 
Ghost Dance movement and the destruc- 
tion of the American Indian population 
‘has been suggested but not studied. For 
example, both. Mooney (1896:826-7, 830) 


and Barber (1941:664, 666) mention Ameri- 


can Indian population decimation as a de- 
privation preceding the Ghost Dance, but 
neither examines the possibility. Simi- 
larly, Brown (1976:742) refers to the im- 
portance of population changes in dif- 
ferential acceptance of the Dance by In- 
dian peoples but does not pursue it. This 
neglect is particularly ironic, given the ex- 
pressed objective of the Dance itself and 
the demographic context in which it de- 
veloped. 

A primary objective of the 1890 Ghost 
Dance was the return of the dead 
(Mooney, 1896:772, 777; Worsley, 
1957:223). As Mooney (1896:777) writes, 


The great underlying. principle of the’ 


Ghost Dance doctrine is that the time will 
come when the whole Indian race, living and 
dead, will be reunited upon a regenerated. 
earth, to live a life of aboriginal happiness, 
forever free from death, disease and misery. 


In fact, even the name by which it was 
commonly known among both Indians and 
whites, ‘‘Spirit’’ or ‘‘Ghost’’ Dance, re- 
ferred specifically to the resurrection of 
the Indians’ ancestors by returning “*. . - 
the spirits of the dead from the spirit 
world. ...’’ (Mooney, 1896:791). ` 


The historic context of the Ghost Dance . 


is: likewise important. It occurred at the 
end of a century. that was demographically 
devastating to American Indians. From a 


total size of about 600,000 in 1800, the 


American Indian population was deci- 
mated through disease, relocation, star- 
vation, genocide, and social and cultural 
destruction (Hadley, 1957) to an 1890 
nadir of only 228,000 (U.S. Bureau of the 


` Census, 1915:10). This devastation was 


perhaps particularly severe for those 


` tribes that occupied or would in future 


occupy lands west of the Mississippi River 
in the area of the Ghost Dance. 

The objective of the Ghost Dance and 
historic timing suggest that the movement 
was, at least in part, an attempted demo- 

graphic revitalization to recover popula- 
tion losses. (The recovery would then lead 
to the renewal of Indian’ societies and 
cultures, and the consequent assurance of 
tribal survival.) 

If this reasoning is correct id if the 
suggested importance of population de- 
struction to the occurrence of the Ghost 
Dance and other such social moyements is 
also correct, then participation by a tribe 
probably would have been influenced by 
its population characteristics. Charac- 
teristics related to size were probably 
critical, particularly changes in size prior 
to, and absolute size at the time of, the 


- Dance. The rationale relates to threats to 


demographic survival and, hence, partici- 
pation in the Ghost Dance as an attempt 
at demographic revitalization. Tribes ex- 
periencing severe population declines 


would have been more threatened than 


tribes experiencing only moderate de- 
clines or even increases. Similarly, 
smaller tribes. would. perhaps have been 
more, threatened than larger ones. 


STRATEGIES OF MEASUREMENT 


To examine the possible importance of 
population characteristics to the partici- 
pation of American Indian tribes in the 
Ghost Dance, several measurement pro- 
cedures were required. ` 


Participation and Nonparticipation 


Two initial tasks involved establishing 
which American Indian peoples knew of 
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the Dance and, then, distinguishing those 
participating from those not. These tasks 
were accomplished using three sources of 
information: (1) Mooney’s (1896) report 
on the 1890 Ghost Dance; (2) other an- 
thropological discussion of the movement 
by Grinnell (1891), Kroeber (1925), 
Gayton (1930), Lesser (1933), Spier 
(1927), Dobyns and Euler (1967), LaBarre 
(1972), and Heizer (1978); (3) the werk on 
acceptance by Hill (1944), Carroll ¢1975; 
1976; 1979), Brown (1976) and Lancsman 
(1979). 

A listing of Indian groups, whether as 
tribes, major tribal divisions or reser- 
vations, mentioned by Mooney (1896) was 
first established. It was then narrowed by 
excluding all those not reasonably ex- 
.pected to have heard of the movement, 
determined primarily from Moaney’s 
comments and his map (1896:Plate 
LXXXY) showing the Dance’s approx- 
imate area and locating tribes inside or 
outside this area.! The other cited dis- 
cussions and studies of the Ghost Dance 
were also used. The latter literature was 
. secondary, though extremely valuable in 
instances (e.g., the discussion cf the 


Dance in California found m Kroeber 


[1925] and in Heizer [1978]). The remain- 
ing tribal groups were then classified as 
participants or nonparticipants, using the 
same sources of information. 

A third task established the tribal units 
for analysis. Deciding what is an appro- 
priate unit of an American Indian people 
(e.g., tribe, subtribe, band, etc.) is an old, 
extremely complicated problem. It is 
compounded by the reservation system 
whereby distinct peoples have been di- 
vided and/or combined with others on 
land areas. Given the variables associated 
with size, it was decided to gererally 
avoid subtribal distinctions and geo- 
graphical designations as these coud im- 
- pose an artificial ‘‘smallness.’’ However, 
Mooney (1896) was generally followed 





1 Carroll (1975; 1976; 1979), Brown (1976) and — 
Landsman (1979) contain classifications of t-bal ex- 


posure to and acceptance of the Ghost Dance but do 
not mention Mooney’s (1896) map, an ex-remely 
valuable: source of information in this regarc. They 
also do not cite the original edition of Meoney’s 
(1896) study, as used here, but cite such abridged 
editions (Mooney, 1965) or reprinted ones (Mooney, 
1973). 
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when he indicated strong subtribal dif- 
ferences and/or differences in Ghost 
[Trance participation. 

The results of these tasks are found in 
the Appendix: 70 ‘“‘tribes’’ knew of the. 
Dance; 45 participated, 25 did not. 


Tribal Populations 

Obtaining valid information as to size of 
American Indian populations has histori- 
cally been difficult. Reasons include lack 
of full census coverage until 1890, tribal 
movements and relocations, inaccessibil- 
ity of American Indians, and issues of tri- 
bal and individual definition. 

Circumstances were fortuitous for as- 
certaining tribal sizes for periods of inter- 
est, however. First, Mooney’s (1896) 
work contains population figures for many 
tribes, subtribes, and reservations at the 
time of exposure to the Ghost Danće. 
Second, the period coincided with the 
1390 Census (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1394), the first providing complete enu-, 
meration of both reservation and nonreser- 
vation American Indians. Thus, Mooney’s 
figures could be supplemented from this 
census. These sources provided fairly 
good population data for the Ghost Dance 
period. Third, a report of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners (1877) containing 


-relatively complete population figures for 


tribes and/or reservations of the mid-1870s 
had been published. Populations at that 
time could be compared with those of the 
Ghost Dance period to ascertain recent: - 
cnange in size. Fourth, Mooney (1928) 
had also published individual tribal popu- 
letions at first extensive European contact 
(ranging, according to Mooney, from the 
year 1600 to the year 1845). Sizes at this 
time could thus be compared with 1890 
sizes, and change over a long period as- 
certained. (Unfortunately, information 
was not always available for comparable 
tribes or reservations so that other 
sources were occasionally utilized.) 

Resulting. populations at each of the 
three dates for the seventy. American In- 
dian groups exposed to the Ghost Dance 
o> 1890 are in the Appendix. Ascertaining 
change became a straightforward task of 
subtracting size for different dates to ar- 
rive at a decrease or increase. 
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POPULATION CHANGE, POPULATION SIZE 
AND GHOST DANCE PARTICIPATION 


Unfortunately, the population data has 
two potential sources of error. The first is 
inherent historical error in estimating, 
enumerating, and reporting sizes for 
American Indians, resulting in error in 
published census and other figures used as 


(or used to obtain) the specific population ' 


data. The second potential for error is the 
impossibility of always obtaining data for 


the same year, from the same source, or. 


for the same tribal unit. This results in 
error in the comparability of figures re- 
ported here. Both sources of error are un- 
avoidable. Both are also basically unmea- 


surable (i.e., it is not possible to ascer-- 


tain the amount of error, if any). It is pos- 
sible, however, to reduce, considerably, 
any error in these data as used for 
analysis, by a simple dichotomization of 


each population variable. In this case, . 


error may be considered slight, as it would 
result only from a tribe being listed in the 
wrong one of the two categories. 


- Population Change and | 
Ghost Dante Participation 


1870s to 1890s change. Of the 70 pipes 
48 experienced population decreases from 
the 1870s to the 1890s, while 22 experi- 
. enced increases. Dichotomization was 
made on this basis. 

As reported in Table 1, there is a signifi- 
cant relationship of +.63 between tribal 
participation and population decrease/ 
increase during this. time. Tribes decreas- 
ing over the fifteen to twenty years pre- 
ceding the Ghost Dance were more likely 
to have participated than were tribes’ in- 
creasing in population. This was as pre- 
dicted. 

European contact to 1890s change. 
Mooney’s (1896) mye) contact popula- 


Table 1. Relationship between Participation in the 
Ghost Dance and 
the 1870s to the 1890s" | 


Population Change 


Ghost Dance 

Participation Decrease Increase 

Yes. 36 9 

No . 12 13 
*Q = +.63; X? = 7.78; P < OL. 


ulation Change from. 


‘ Table 2. Relationship between Participation in the 


Ghost Dance and Population Decline from 


First Extensive mati Contact to the - 


1890s* ` 
Ghost Dance Population Decline 
. Participation 50% & Over Below 50%° 
Yes 18 uo 
ea ee ee ET 


a Q = +.29; X? = 1.03; P > .0S. 
b Includes five tribes with population increases. 


—_ 


tion estimates do not include some sub- 
tribal distinctions made here (e.g., for 
the Sioux) and also combine certain tribes 
not combined here (e.g., the Gosiute and 
Ute). As a result, this analysis includes 
only fifty of the seventy tribes. 

The history of United States Indian 
populations shows population- decline 


since first European contact. Only five of 


the fifty tribes experienced population 
gains from first extensive European. con- 
tact to the 1890s. This variable is therefore 
primarily amount of decrease. It was 
dichotomized as decline of 50% or more 
or less than 50%. l 

Decline from first extensive European 


contact was then related to participation. 


As shown in Table 2, there is no signifi- 
cant relationship between participation 
and population decline from the time of 
contact until the 1890s. 


Population Size and 
Ghost Dance Participation 


Population size was dichotomized at the 
median: the 35 tribes with an 1890s popu- 
lation of 829 or higher were classified as 
‘large,’ and the 35 with an 1890s popula- 
tion of 822 or lower were classified as 

“small.” . 

As shown in Table 3, here is a signifi- 
cant relationship of —.84 between size and 
Ghost Dance participation. This was ex- 
pected, with small tribes much more likely 


Table 3. Relationship between Participation in the 
Ghost Dance and 1890s Population Size® 


Ghost Dance 1890s Population 
‘Participation Large Small 
Yes , 14, 31 
No oh oe 4 


a Q = — 84: X2? = 17.98; P < .OO1. 
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Table 4. Relationship between Participation in the 
Ghost Dance and Population Change from - 
-the 1870s to the 1890s by 1890s pene 


Size 

Ghost Dance Population Change 
Participation Decrease Increase 
Large tribes* 

Yes 10 e 4 

No 11 10 
Small tribes” 

Yes š 26 5 

No I 3 


®Q = +.39; X? = 1.27; P > .05. - 
b Q = +.88; X? = 6.94; P < OL. 


to have participated than large ones. Ac- 
tually, 31 of the 35 small tribes partici- 
pated, while the large tribes were more 
equally divided. Inspection of the Appen- 
dix shows that the 24 smallest tribes— 
ranging in size from 52 to 509—all partici- 
pated: 


Influence of Size 


Population size was clearly important in 
whether a tribe was part of the Ghost 
Dance movement, as it is strongly related 
to participation. It is surprising that 
population decrease from first extensive 
contact with Europeans to the time of the 
Ghost Dance is not related to participa- 
tion. It is interesting that population 
decrease/increase from the 1870s to the 
1890s was neither as strongly nor as sig- 
nificantly related to participation, as was 
_ absolute. size. 

As size was important, then perhaps 
changes in it were associated with partici- 
pation only for tribes of a certain size. 
Certainly, small tribes: would have been 
more threatened than large ones by popu- 
lation losses, particularly severe losses. If 
this were so, then positive relationships 
between Ghost Dance participation and 
both amount of decline from first exten- 
sive European contact and the population 
decrease/increase from the 1870s for small 
tribes (but not necessarily for large ones) 
may be expected. 


2 Kendall’s Q for the relationship between 1890s 
population size and population decline from contact 
to the 1890s is —.83 (X? = 6.76; P< .01); and for the 
relationship between 1890s size and population 
decrease/increase from the 1870s to the 1890s it is 
— 39 (X? = 2.39; P > .05). 


Large tribes” 
Yes 


To examine this, the same dichotomi- 


zation was made as was used to examine . . 


the relationship between size and partici- ` 
pation. Relationships between participa- 
tion and both population decline from 
contact to the 1890s and population 
decrease/increase from the 1870s to the 
1890s were then reassessed. 
1870s to 1890s change. Relationships, 
by size, between population decrease/ 
increase from the 1870s and participation 
in the Ghost Dance were examined first. 
As indicated in Table 4, controlling for 
size had different effects on the original 
relationship, reducing it in one instance, 
mcreasing it in the other. 

As expected, there is a large, positive 
relationship between participation and 
population decrease/increasé for small 
tribes. This relationship is larger than the 
original relationship. In fact, all but one of 
the 27 small tribes with population de- 
creases ‘for the fifteen to twenty years 
prior to exposure to the. Ghost Dance par- 
ticipated. Although no prediction was 
made, the relationship between participa- 
tion and. population decrease/increase for 
large tribes is reduced considerably from 
the original, and is not significant. 

European contact to the 1890s 
change. Table 5 presents the relation- 
ships, by size, between population decline 
from first extensive European contact and 
tribal participation in the Ghost: Dance. 
Whereas there was originally no signifi- 
cant relationship, there are now two sig- 
rificant relationships: one positive, the: 
cther negative. 

The relationship of +.85 for smal tribes . 


Table 5. Relationship between Participation in the 
_ Ghost Dance and Population Decline from 
First Extensive European Contact to the 
1890s by 1890s Population Size 
Population Decline 
50% & Over ‘Below 509%? 


Ghost Dance 
Farticipation 


1 
No 9 
Small tribes° 
Yes 17 
No 1 


2 Includes five tribes 
b Q = —.80; X? = 4.3 
cQ = +.85; X? = 6.1 


td ted 


with population increases. 
5: P < .05. 
4; P < 02. 
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iS as. expected. Small tribes with papules 


tion declines of 50% or more were consid- 
erably more likely to have participated 


‘than those with declines.of less than 50%. ' 


There was, in fact, only a single small 
tribe with a population decline of over 
: 50% that did not participate.. 

Although no prediction was made, the 
relationship of —.80 between decline and 
participation is surprising. In fact, there is 
only one large tribe with a population de- 
cline of 50% or more that did participate in 
the Ghost Dance,-while the remaining nine 
with similar declines did not. ` 
. Date- of European contact. The nega- 
tive relationship between population de- 
cline and: participation for large tribes 
seems a real anomaly. Why would large 
tribes with very ‘large declines tend so 
- strongly not to. participate? Small tribes 
with similar declines tend equally strongly 
: to participate, as do small tribes with Te- 


~ ‘cent increases, but large tribes with recent - 
` population changes show no particular 


‘pattern. ` 


. . A possible reason might lie in the length. 
of time of these declines. It may have been ~ 


. that large losses, over a long time, which 
did not result in relatively small. popula- 
tions, did not threaten survival. Such 
losses may even have served to reaffirm 


~ tribal survival, hence the Nonparticipation 


of these tribes in the Dance. 


To investigate this, it was decided to. 


relate participation to the date of first ex- 
tensive contact with Europeans, by size of 


there should be ‘a positive relationship 
‘between participation and recency of first 
extensive contact for large ‘tribes, par- 
ticularly since the majority ‘of tribes expe- 
rienced decline during this period.3- 

_ Dates were dichotomized into before 


and after the year 1700. As indicated in ` 


Table 6, there is'a moderate, positive re- 
lationship between recency of extensive. 
European contact and tribal participation. 

' This overall -relationship was then reas- 
sessed for both large tribes and small 
tribes, as reported in Table 7. The ex- 
pected pattern proved true: there is @ 


- 3 Kendall’s Q for the naonek between 1890s 
size and date of first extensive contact with Euro- 
peans-is,—.06 (X? = .06; P > .05). 


a * kna 
r 


Tatle 6. Relationship between Participation in the 


Ghost Dance and Date of First Extensive 
European Contact* 





p l FER First-Extensive 
Ghost Dance — : European Contact 
Participation , After 1700.. Before 1700 ` 


Yes 35 10 
No | 10 15 


a Q = +.68; X? = 9.99; P < .01. 


strong, positive relationship between tri- 


bal participation and recency of contact 
for large tribes. Moreover, inspection of 
Table 7 further supports the reasoning; 
as no tribe with first extensive European 


“contact prior to 1700 participated. For 


small tribes, there is not a significant re- 
lationship. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Demographic characteristics ex shined 
here are important in explaining the dif- 
ferential involvement of American Indian 


tribes in the 1890 Ghost Dance movement.» 


Both population change.and absolute size 
are important. However, size seems to be 
more important than change and ‘is related 


‘strongly to; Ghost Dance participation, 


overall: Size also influences the relation- 
ships between population change and par- 
ticipation (as well’as the effects of length 
of extensive European contact on-partici- 


pation). Inspections of table cells show 
the Ghost Dance irivolvement of the small - 
wd . tribes, especially. those with population’ 
tribe. If the reasoning is correct, then ' 


declines, to have been almost total. This 
was not the case with large tribes. How- 
ever, noninvolvement of tribes in the Ghost 


' Table 7. Relationship between Participation in the 


Ghost Dance and Date of First Extensive 
ce aa Contact by- 1850s Population 


Size 
' First Extensive 

Chines Dancè European Contact ° 
Participation ~ After 1700 Before 1700 
Large tribes* 

Yes > - 14- , O 

No 8 l . 13 
Small tribes” ; y 
` Yes G r rA  . 10 - 

Wo. 2-3 2 

a Q = +1.00; X? = 13.79;,P < .001, 

t Q = +.36; X? = 


50; P 05. 
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Dance is explained only to a lesser extent 
than is the involvement of tribes. An ex- 
ception to this is the noninvolvement of 
large tribes with major declines in popula- 
tion since first extensive European con- 
tact. 

Social movements and population pat- 
terns similar to the ones studied here have 
been observed by scholars to follow co- 
lonialism among divergent native peoples. 
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These observations and the present find- 
ings suggest that demographic processes 
may very well be important in nativistic 
movements throughout the world. Future. 
research may ascertain if this is the case. 
Future research may also delineate the. 


relative importance of demographic,. psy- `. 


chological, social, and cultural variables 
in explaining the Ghost Dance and other 
social movements. 


APPENDIX _ 


Ghost 
Tribe Dance 
Arapaho : 
Northern yes 
Southern yes 
yes 
Assiniboin | yes 
Bannock yes 
Caddo yes 
Chemehuevi yes 
Cheyenne 
Northern ' -. yes É 
Southern yes 
Cohonino (Havasupai) yes 
Comanche i no 
Crow i no 
Delaware . > ~> yes 
Gosiute yes 
Gros Ventres (Atsina) yes 
Hidatsa (Minitari) yes 
Iowa f 3 yes 
Jicarilla Apache no 
Kansas ~ yes 
Kichai yes 
Kickapoo yes 
Kiowa yes 
Kiowa-Apache . yes 2 
Mandan : yes - 
Mescalero Apache ~ ` no 
Mission Indians no 
Mohave i ` no 
Navaho no 
Nez Perce = no 
-Ojibwe - no 
Omaha no 
Osage i ` no 
Oto-Missouri yes 
Paviotso 
California yes 
Nevada 
Duck Valley yes 
Pyramid Lake yes 
Walker: River yes 
Other yes 
Oregon yes ` 
Paiute yes 
Pawnee yes 
Pit River Indians yes 
Ponca i no 
Potawatomi f no 


Population Size ` 


Contact? (Date)* 1870s 1890s 
3,000 (1780) 
7 i 1,198" - 829: 
set 1,766 1,091" 
3,000 (1780) 670" 447" 
10,000 (1780) 1,719% 1,671* 
1,000 (1845) 7655 589x 
8,500 (1690) L 6438 507 
.. (1680). 3208 350 
3,500 (1780) 
. 9378 1,320° 
af 2,2995 2,119 
300 (1680) 250" 172% 
7,000 (1690) 1,695¢ 1,598" > ' 
4,000 (1780) 3,30% 2,287* 
8,000" (1600) 1145 94 
x 256" 238(2)* 
3.000 (1780) 6008 718° 
2.500 (1780) 466° 522 
1.200 (1780) -52913 267% . 
800 (1845) 768" 808 
3,000 (1780) 500! 198 
500 (1690) 90 528 
2,000 (1650) 565" 514" 
2,000 (1780) - 1,090" 1,017 
300 (1780) 343 224 
3,600 (1780) 2578 400% 
700 (169D) 550° 513" 
.. (1769) 4,400" 2,645* 
3,000 (1689) 1,611" 2,100" 
8,000 (1680) _ 11,8685 16,000" 
4,000 - (1780) 2,800" 1,800" 
35,000 (1650) 14,977" 16,414» 
2,800 (1780) 1,061¢ 1,158* 
6,200 (1780) 3,000! 1,509* 
300 (1780) "45263 362! 
d 
184(2)* 110° 
600" 20% ` 
500° 4948 
600" 563 
600" - 152° 
.. 896" 341° 
7,500% (1780) 5,900(7)" 6,815" 
10,000 (17890) 1,521" 804* 
.. (1768) 3,0002)" 98N” 
800 (1780) 7538 822% 
996% 942% 


(1650) 


rarer aT ey pi chiles adel Lar ©. 
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Ft. Hall : 


‘Rastern Shoshoni 
Western Shoshoni 


Yanktonais 
Tule River Indians . 
` Ute 
Capote, Moache 
and Wiminuchi 


Uinta and White River | 


‘ Uncompahgre 
Walapai 
Washo - 
Wichita 
Winnebago 


APPENDIX 

Gho 4 l ~. Population Size 
Dance Contact" (Date)* 1870s 
no 1,500 (1680) 1,650° 
no 2,800 (1680) 1,3395 
no 2,500 (1680) 450° - 
no 2,500 (1680) 2,075° 
yes 1,500 (1680) 595° 
no 2,500 (1680) 1,105° 
no 3,000 (1680) 850° 
no 2,500 (1680) 2, 500° 
no 7,500 (1650) 1,051" 

4,500° (1845) 

yes 932* 
yes 450" 
yes 1,300(7)* 

' yes ` 3685 

| yes ; ae 2,000(7}" 
- 25,000 (1780) 
no : as . 3,928" 
yes ; 18,106* 
no 2,182 
yes 6,848(2)" 
yes ' 800 3748 
4,500" (1845) 

no 800(?)° 
yes 601(2)>2 
yes sà 601(7)"9 

. yes 700 (1680) 1,000" 

yes 1,000 (1845) ' 500' 

, yes 3,200 (1690) ` 40908 
no 3,800 (1650) 2,310* . 


979k 
_ 249% 
916* 


383* 
1,200(7)**P 


a The source of data in this column (except for the peuimnale of the Tule River Indians in California circa 


1845) is Mooney (1928). 
e Includes Munsee. 


© Gosiute, Pahvant and Ute are taken together. 
å Paviotso, Snake and Paiute are taken together. 


* Includes Sheepeater. 
f Estimated. 


£ Derived from Board of Indian Commissioners (1877). 
^ Estimated from information in Mooney (1896). 
! Derived from Board of Indian Commissioners (1874). 
1 Derived from Board of Indian Commissioners (1875).. 
x Derived from U.S. Bureau of the Census (1894). 


1 Includes Missouri. 


™ Estimated from information provided in Mooney (1896). 

n Derived from Cook (1976), and the date is circa 1850. 

° Derived from Schooicraft (1853), and the date is circa 1850. 

P Derived from U.S. Bureau of the Census (1915). 

3 There were no separate figures reported. This figure is an estimate obtained by equally eee mg total 
number for Uncompahgre and Uinta and White River Ute. 

t Derived from Murdock (1967). 

* Derived from Mooney (1896). 

! Derived from Mooney (1928), and the date is 1907. 

" Derived from -Mooney (1928), and the date is 1906. 

¥ Only some figures are reported separately for the different bands of Utes along with a separate figure for 
“Ute.” This figure was obtained by equally dividing the figure for ‘‘Ute’’ and adding the results to the ver 


for me cn bands. 
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UNDESIRABLE LIFE EVENTS AND PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGICAL 
DISTRESS: A PROBLEM OF OPERATIONAL CONFOUNDING* 


Peccy A. THOITS 7 
‘Princeton University 


w 


I examine the extent to which health-related events account for the 
well-established relationship between undesirable life events and 
psychophysiological distress. Employed i in the analysis is a distress scale similar 
to others often used in previous research. This scale, the Macmillan Health 
Opinion Survey index, relies heavily on psychosomatic symptoms as indicators of 
distress. The analysis clearly indicates that when health-related events ‘are: 
. controlled, other undesirable events have -small and nonsignificant effects upon 
. psychophysiological distress. Further, the analysis also shows ‘that 
health-problem events are more strongly related to physiological than to 
psychological items on the distress scale. The results clearly suggest that 
previously well-established correlations berween undesirable events and distress 
may have been inflated due to the operational confounding of health-related items. - 
on the independent and dependent variable scales. The implications of these .. 
findings for research in the Holmes-Rahe maamon-ang for life-évents research i in 


general-are discussed. 


An abundance of literature in the past 
twenty years has established the existence 
of a strong positive relátionship between 
major life events! and physical or -psy- 
chological disorder: the more such events 
an individual experiences.in a given period 


* Direct all correspondence to: Peggy A. Thoits; 
Department of Sociology; Princeton University; 
Princeton, NJ 08544. 

The research reported herein was performed pur- 
suant to contracts with the states of Washington and 
Colorado, prime contractors for the Department of 

- Health, Education, and Welfare ‘under contract 
numbers SR§-70-53 and HEW-100-78-004, re- 
spectively. The opinions expressed in the paper are 
those of the author and should not be construed as 
representing the opinions or policies of the states of 


_Washington or Colorado or any agency of the United. 
States Government. The author wishes to thank J. | 
Scott Long and the anonymous ASR reviewers for ` 


helpfyl comments on earlier drafts of this paper. 

! By- life events is meant “objective events that 
disrupt or threaten to disrupt the individual’s usual 
activities” (B. P. Dohrenwend and B. S. Dohren- 
wend, 1969:133). These are.changes which force the 
individual to readjust his/her behavior substantially. 
Examples of life events are shown: in Table 2 of this 
paper. 


£ 


- of time, the greater is the probability that ; 


he/she will exhibit symptoms of physical 
or psychological. disturbance (Brown and 
Birley, 1968; Birley and Brown, 1970; . 
Paykel et al., 1969; 1975; Paykel, 1974a; 

1974b; Myers et al., 1971; 1972; 1974; 
Coates et al., 1969; B. S. Dohrenwend and 
B. P. Dohrenwend, 1974a; 1974b).` Re- 
cently, a number of attempts have been 
made to identify the specific characteristic 
of life events which leads to these out- 
comes. Proponents of what can be termed 
the ““total-change”’ approach argue that 
change itself is the crucial stressful char- 
acteristic of life events. (Holmes and Rahe, 
1967; Markush and Favero, 1974; Un- 
lenhuth and Paykel, 1973; Masuda and 
Holmes, 1967; Fröberg et al., 1971). These 
researchers measure life change as the 
sum of all events experienced-by an indi- 


vidual in a given time period—i.e-,‘the 


sum of desirable, undesirable, and , am- 
biguous events. (Often, these researchers 
give each event a mean. “readjustment 
weight” before summing.) Proponents of 
what can be cdiled the ~undesabEty™ 
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approach, on the other hand, identify un- 
favorable or negative change as the crucial 
stressful property of life events: Taese in- 
vestigators measure undesirable cLange as 
the sum (or weighted sum) of undzsirable 
events only (Clayton et al., 1972; Brown 
and Birley, 1968; Paykel et al 1975; 
Paykel, 1974a; 1974b; Hudgens et al., 
1967; 1970; Myers et al., 1971). 

Recently, five studies have directly 
compared the predictive utility >f total 
change measures to that of undesirability 
measures, with psychological disturbance 
or. distress as the dependent variable (B. 
S. Dohrenwend, 1973; Gersten et al., 
1974; Vinokur and Selzer, 1975; Mueller 
et al., 1977; Ross and Mirowsky, 1979). In 
four of the five studies, undes_rability 
measures are more highly correlated with 
psychological disturbance than are total 
change measures (Gersten et al., 1974; 
Vinokur and Selzer, 1975; Mueller-et al., 
1977; Ross and Mirowsky, 1979).? 
Moreover, several of these studies dem- 
onstrate that the correlation between total 
number of events and disturbanc2 drops 
nearly to zero when the effects of undesir- 
able events are partialled out (Winokur 
and Selzer, 1975; Mueller et al., 1977; 
Ross and Mirowsky, 1979). Thus, the re- 
lationship between total number of events 
and disturbance found in a host of previ- 
ous studies can almost certainly be attrib- 
uted to the effects of undesirable events 
alone. 

Because the four studies from which 
these conclusions were drawn employ a 


2 Only B. S. Dohrenwend (1973) failed zo find a 
stronger correlation of undesirable events with psy- 
chological distress. Mueller et al. (1977) offer an 
explanation for this inconsistency. They mote that 
Dohrenwend utilized only a balance measure of un- 
desirability (loss events minus gain events). The bal- 
ance measure is intended to be an index of the net 
effect of undesirable and desirable events. The mea- 

‘sure assumes that undesirable events incr2ase dis- 
turbance while desirable events reduce it. Eowever, 
Mueiler et al. (1977), Vinokur and Selzer (1975), and 
Ross and Mirowsky (1979) all found that desirable 
events tend to increase disturbance Somewhat, 
rather than reduce it. Thus, the balance measure of 
undesirability incorporates a systematic error. This 
error should attenuate correlations of the balance 
measure with psychological distress. Muel-er et al. 
felt that this explanation accounts for Dohrenwend’s 
failure to find undesirable events to be the better 
predictors of distress. 


variety of samples, life-event scales, and 
measures of psvchological state, the gen- 
eral consistency of. their findings is strik- 
ing. It seems reasonable to conclude that 
undesirable events are the most useful 


predictors of psychological disturbance or . 


distress. However, careful reexamination 
indicates that all four of these studies 
contain a serious methodological flaw. 
Furthermore, because these four studies 
are characteristic of life-events studies in 
general, it appears that most past work 


may be similarly flawed. The problem lies . 
-in the fact that the independent and de- 


pendent variables in these studies are, in 
part, operationally confounded. 


Operational confounding occurs either 


when theoretically distinct concepts are 
measured with similar or identical indica- 
tors or when indicators of one theoretical 
concept measure other concepts as well. 
In the itfe-events literature cited above, 
two theoretically’ distinct concepts— 
undesirable change and psychological 
distress—are measured with several items 
which are highly similar. For example, 
checklists of undesirable events typically 
include items which represent major 
changes in health—e.g., severe physical 
illness or injury, serious accident, change 


for the worse in eating habits, change for 


the worse in.sleeping habits, and frequent 
minor illnesses. These are. unfavorable 
changes which require readjustment in the 
individual’s daily activities and, as such, 
deserve inclusion in an undesirable-events 
checklist. Unfortunately, psychological 
disturbance or distress is usually mea- 
surea with psychosomatic symptom indi- 


3 Some researchers (Brown, 1974; B. P. Dohren- 
wend, 1974; Hudgens, 1974)' argue, however, that 


several of these events may be symptoms or conse- — 


quences of prior physical or mental illness and, as 
such, should not be included in a life-events list. 
Although this is an important criticism regarding the 


_ Validity of most life-events scales, it is somewhat 


tangential to the operational confounding issue de- 
veloped here; therezore, the issue will not be ad- 


dressed in this paper. However, to avoid the problem 


of contaminated indicators of life change, prior 
psychophysiological distress is controlled in all 
phases of the analysis reported here. Further, the 
more subjective event items (‘‘change for the worse 
in eating habits,” ‘change for the worse in sleeping 
habits”) have been eliminated and only those 


health-problem events which have determinable on- 


sets (see Table 2) are retained. 
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ces. The most frequently used are the 
Langner (1962) 22-item index of psychiat- 


ric impairment and the Gurin (1960). 


symptom index. These indices include 
. such items as stomach upsets, poor appe- 
tite, weakness, dizziness, loss of weight, 
sleeping difficulties, pains and ailments all 
over the body, and general ill health. 
Clearly, many of these psychophysiologi- 
cal symptoms are identical to (or direct 


corollaries of) the health-related items on ` 


the events checklists. Thus, undesirable 
change and psychological distress are op- 
erationally confounded due to the inclu- 
sion of similar health-related items in the 
two measures.‘ 


Health-related events and physiological 
symptoms of distress are probably highly 
correlated, and, as B. P. Dohrenwend 
(1974:305) notes, ‘‘... there is nothing 
that predicts the symptomatology that de- 
fines disorder like a portion of that very 
same symptomatology.” These observa- 
` tions suggest that the overall relationship 
between, undesirable events and distress 
may have been inflated in previous studies 
due to the operational confounding of 
health-related items on the independent 
and dependent variable scales commonly 
used. Given these ‘considerations, one 


* Although psychosomatic indices have strong cri- 

terion validity—i.e., they have repeatedly been 
' shown to discriminate successfully between psychi- 
atric patients and nonpatients (Macmillan, 1957; 
Spiro et al., 1972; Leighton et al., 1963; Manis et al., 
1963; Tousignant et al., 1974)—there is still a possi- 
bility that thé indices reflect variations in physical as 
well as in psychological health, as many critics have 
suggested (Seiler, 1973; Tousignant et al., 1974; 
Crandell and Dohrenwend, 1967). Thus, 
psychosomatic indices themselves’ may be‘ charac- 
terized by operational confounding. The possible 
presence of a health bias in psychosomatic indices is 
an important criticism of their validity as measures of 
psychological state; however, the validity of such 
indices is not at issue in this paper. The purpose of 
this paper is simply to demonstrate that certain items 
on commonly used psychosomatic scales may be 
highly correlated with health-related items or life 
event scales. However, as an aside, the results re- 
ported in this paper certainly do indicate a serious 
health bias in such dependent variable scales. Thus, 
the results cast strong doubt upon the validity of 
psychosomatic indices as measures of psychological 
state. For accuracy, then, the dependent variable 
scale used in this report is termed. an index of 
psychophysiological .distress, rather than of psy- 
chological disturbance or psychological distress. 
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would expect the -relationship between 
undesirable events and psychophysiologi- 
cal distress to be attributable mainly to the 
effects of health-related events. Further, 
one would expect health-problem events 
to be related more strongly to physiologi- 
cal distress symptoms than to psychologi- 
cal distress symptoms. 


METHOD 
Sample 


The data upon which this study is based 
come from the Seattle and Denver Income 
Maintenance Experiments. The Seattle 
and Denver Income Maintenance Ex- 
periments (SIME/DIME) were longitudi- 
nal studies designed to assess the impact 
of guaranteed income upon the lives of 
economically disadvantaged urban adults. 
The Seattle experiment began in January, 
1970, and the Denver experiment began in 
January, 1971. Approximately 5,000 
families participated in the experiments. 
To draw the sample, low-income areas 


‘of each city were canvassed to obtain 


enumerations of: families that met the eli- 
gibility criteria. To be eligible, a family 
had to consist of at least a male and a 
female head of household (married or 
cohabiting, with or without children), or a 
single head of household with one or more 
dependent children. Selection by family 
structure, produced a sample of three 
types of adult household heads: married 
men, married women, and single—i.e., 
formerly married—women. The head of 
household had to be between 18 and 58 
years of age and not disabled. Income for 
a family of four could not exceed $9,000 
for a family with one earner or $11,000 
with two earners. These limitations on in- 
come were adjusted by an index that de- 
pends on family size. Finally, family 
heads had to be one of three racial-ethnic 
backgrounds: white, black, or Chicano 
(Mexican-American). Whites, blacks, and 
Chicanos are, roughly, equally repre- 
sented in the Denver sample. The Seattle 
sample consists of whites and blacks only, 
equally represented. 

Families, within strata, were randomly 
assigned to control or experimental con- 
ditions. That is, assignment to treatments 
was random iy categories of family 


` A -= ` ae S n. % 
. Š a a A ., x 
1 r a egal = a i 
rs 4 ‘ 
l 


_ Spiro et al. 
Manis et al., 1963; Tousignant et al., 
- 1974). The instrument primarily taps neu- 
rotic symptomatology and is less sensitive 


structure, normal family none: and 
race- ethnicity.5 Approximately 44% of the 


` families were assigned to the control con- 


dition. The rest were assigned to one of a 


‘set of income-maintenance trealments 


(support-level guarantees). In order to 
avoid having to model the: somewhat 


“ complex experimental treatment effects 


(sée Thoits and Hannan, 1979), the 
analysis J.report here is performed on the 
control sample only (2,457 heads of 
household). 


Control and experimental families were- 


interviewed three times a year for zhe du- 
ration of the experiment (five years for the 
controls) and for two years following dis- 
enrollment. Families were followed any- 
where they may have moved within the 


continental United States. The interviews ` 


provide a continuous record (with dated 
changes) of family composition, marital 


: status, employment status, income level, 


and residence. They also provide data on 
attitudes, health, and psychophysiological 
distress. Data collection procedures were 
identical or exponmentals and controls. 


` 


Mensirnen of Esychoplysiological 


Distress 


The psychophysiological distress index 
used in the SIME/DIME is a close variant 
of the Macmillan Health Opinion Survey 
index (Macmillan, 1957). The instrument 
consists of 18 psychosomatic symptom 
items (e.g., “How often do your hands 
tremble enough to bother you?’’—often, 
sometimes, seldom, never) and is similar 


_ to the Gurin (1960) and Langner {1962), 


scales. The Macmillan index has been 
employed in several prevalence studies. 


` Validity studies which use the ‘‘known- 


groups” technique have shown thet this 
instrument (and the’ Gurin and Langner 


' variants of it) discriminate significantly 
` between psychiatric patients and nonpa- 


tients in the community (Macmillan, 1957; 
„ 1972; Leighton et al., 1963; 


$ For further details of the experimental design see . 


Kurz and Spiegelman (1972) and Conlisk and Kurz 
(1972). 


to psychotic symptoms (Schwartz èt al., 
1973; Leighton et al., 
scoring high on the index are likely to be 
those whose psychological state impairs 
their everyday functioning to some de- 


gree, not individuals who are actively ` 


psychotic.® 
Responses to the index are. summed. 


. The total score ranges from 18 (little or no 


distress) to 71 (high distress). Cronbach’s 
(1951) alpha, a measure of internal con- 
sistency, is satisfactorily high, approx- 
imately .80 or above for. all groups. here 
analyzed. 

The psychophysiological distress index 
was administered several times during the 
experiment. Here, I present results of an 
analysis of distress responses at Time 2, 


controlling for prior levels of distress at. - ` 


Time 1. For male heads of household, the 
first distress measure was taken approx- 
imately four months after enrollment in 
the experiment, and the second was taken 
approximately 20 months after enroll- 
ment. For females, the first.measure was 
-zaken eight months after the start of the 
experiment; the second, 24 months after 


enrollment.” (Administrations were 


6 The Macmillan index and its vanans have been’ 


severely criticized in recent reviews (Seiler, 1973;° 


Tousignant et al., 1974; Spiro et al., 1972). The three 
most serious difficulties are: (1) the scale lacks diag- 
nostic specificity, (2) social desirability may bias re- 
sponses, and (3) a physical health bias may be pres- 
ent. However, none of these problems mitigates 
against the used ofthe indexi in this report. First since 
the purpose“ jv athë ‘paper is to assess psycho- 


physiological: aisttess:i ‘in the sample and not the prev- . 


alence of particilar psychiatric disorders, lack of 
diagnostic: ‘specificity is not a handicap. Second, al- 
though ‘it is possible that subjects may respond with 
socially desirable answers to the symptom items, this 
bias should simply lessen variance in the scores and 
make significant eff “harder to obtain. The tend- 
ency to respond with Socially desirable answers-may 
wary by sex, socioeconomic status, or race-ethnicity, 
but these variables will be controlled in the analysis. 

Finally, the possibility that a health bias exists in the 
index is a serious problem and has already been 


discussed (see fn. 4). Despite the possible health - 


bias, it is important to remember that this index, 


containing both physical and more “psychological” 


symptoms, has ‘strong criterion validity through the 
known-groups technique. Several investigators have 
concurred that the instrument is interpretable as a 
measure of mild psychological impairment or- dis 
tress (Seiler, 1973; Tousignant et al., 1974; Myers et 
al., 1971; Spiro et al., 1972). - 

? Single females in Seattle actually answered the 
distress questions at Time 1 when male heads did. 


1963). Individuals 
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Table 1. Distributions and Means of Psychophysiological Distress Scores at Time 2 
Husbands® Wives* Singles" 

Scores % in Category % in Category % in Category 
18-25 46.3 33.6 35.9 
26-35 40.6 43.1 39.7 

% Showing Low Impairment ., 86.9 ... 16.8 .. 75.6 
36-45 10.4 18.7 17.1 
46-55 2.4 3.6 6.3 
56-65 2 1.0 1.0 
66-71 1 0.0 0.0 

% Showing High Impairment rare i | Narre x Fe ... 24.4 
Mean Distress 27.8 30.1 30.3 

Sample N 508 925 624 


a “Husbands” and ‘‘Wives’’ refer to individuals who were married or cohabiting at Time 1. ‘‘Singles’’ 
refers to women who were separated, divorced, or widowed at Time 1. 


Staggered, by gender, to preclude con- 
tamination from spouse’s responses.) For 
both males and females an interval of 
about sixteen months separates the Time 1 
and Time 2 measures. Analysis is per- 
formed only on those individuals present 
at both administrations of the index. 

Table 1 reports the distributions and 
means of the distress scores for husbands, 
wiyes, and single women at Time 2. (The 
distributions for distress at Time 1 ap- 
proximate those in Table 1, so are not 
shown here.) Husbands, wives, and sin- 
gles are analyzed separately because, in 
previous work with this data, significant 
gender and marital-status interactions 
with distress were found.® 

On scales similar to the distress index 
used here, Tousignant et al. (1974), 
Jackson (1962), and Myers et al. (1974) 
have classified individuals who score in 
the upper two-thirds of the scale as 
showing ‘‘high impairment.” Using 36 as 
the break-point on this scale, only 13.1% 
of the husbands show high distress (or 
impairment), as opposed to 23.3% and 
24.4% of the wives and singles, re- 
spectively. Thus, in this sample, women 
report more psychophysiological distress 
than do'men. This finding is consistent 
- with a large body of literature which doc- 


These women were then interviewed with other fe- 
males at Time 2. 

è A ‘significant city interaction was also found in 
previous work, but subsequent analysis revealed that 
pooling the city samples does not alter the conclu- 
sions reported in this paper (cf. Thoits, 1979). The. 
Denver and Seattle samples are, therefore, pooled in 
this analysis to simplify the presentation and discus- 
sion of results. ‘ 


uments a higher rate of neurosis or psy- 
chological distress among women (see 
Gove and Tudor, 1973; and B. P. 
Dohrenwend and B. S. Dohrenwend, 
1976, for reviews). 

Previous research has also documented 
that the unmarried (1.e., the never- 
married, the separated, the divorced, and 
the widowed) have higher rates of mental 
illness than the married (see Gove, 1972, 
for a review). In Table 1, consistent with 
this literature, a slightly higher proportion 
of single women than married women fall 
into the “‘impaired’’ category. 


Measurement of Life Events 


Life events obtained from the SIME/ 
DIME data base are shown in Table 2. 
Also shown are the percentages of each 
group with one or more experiences of 
each event between Time 1 and Time 2.? 
Because subjects’ own assessments of 
these experiences were not available, the 
events were categorized as desirable or 
undesirable on the basis of their culturally 
positive or negative evaluation. The list of 
undesirable events is subdivided into 
nonhealth-related and health-related ex- 
periences. The relative effects of these 


? Note that single women report some events in- 
volving a spouse. This is possible because some of 
these women reconcile with a former partner or re- 
marry during the period from Time 1 to Time 2.-Note 
also that different percentages of husbands and 
wives experience particular family events, such as 
divorce, birth of child, and children leaving. Some- 
what different percentages are expected because, by 
Time 2 in the experiment, some originally enrolled 
husbands and wives have divorced and remarried. 


k 
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subsets of undesirable events will be zom- 
pared in the analysis to follow. 

Only those undesirable events which 
occur between the Time 1 and Time 2 
measures of distress (roughly, 16 months) 
àre analyzed in this paper. Each undesira- 
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ble event experienced by an individual is 
weighted by ‘‘1.’’ Events are summed to 
give three scores for the individual: total 
number of undesirable events experi- 
enced, number of undesirable nonhealth- — 
related events experienced, and ‘number 


Table 2. Percentage with One or More Experiences of Each Life Event, from Time 1 to Time 2 


Husbands*. 
6% Experiencing 

Desirable Events Event ` 
Reconciliation - -, 39 
Remarriage P| 
Pregnancy (or spouse pregnant) &.5 
Birth of child &5 
Child or children return home 5.0 
Other family member joins > . 

household 4.8 
Vacation from work 40.6 
Begin employment (full- or 

part-time) 4&9 
Begin school/training program 14.4 
Occupational status increases” 20.5 
Spouse begins employment 25.0 
Spouse’s occupational status in- 

creases” 2.6 
Spouse starts school or training 

program 12.0 
Family income increases 50% or 

more . 22.3 
Undesirable Events: Nonhealth-Related ' 
Separation/divorce s7 
Death of spouse 3 
Death of child or other family 

member : ia 
Child or children leave home 12.5 
Other family member leaves 

household 20 
Spouse suffers serious -health ' 

problems l 38.6 
Employment ends ; 2€.5 
End ‘school/training program 1¢.4 
Occupational status decreases” 16.2 
Spouse’s employment ends 20.8 
Spouse ends school/training 

program l 9.7 
Spouse’s occupational status 

decreases? é,] 
Family income decreases 50% 

or more i 8.5 
Retirement el 


Undesirable Events: Health-Related 


Onset of chronic illness or per- 

manent disability 2.0 
Major illness/accident requiring 

two weeks hospitalization or 


more 14.9 
Illness/injury requiring over- 
night hospitalization 5.6 | 
Frequent minor illness: 2.9 
2 


Sample N 89 


Wives? Singles® 
% Experiencing % Experiencing 
Event Event 
1.1 1.2 
3 7S 
8.7 x, 33 
8.7 3.9 
4.8 11.0 
5.3 7.5 
15.8 29.6 
' 39.4 40.1 
11.9 15.9 
9,3 9.6 
27.0 19; 
y 
15.8 4 
11.3 4 
24.4 25.2 
8.2 1.6 
PY 0 
' 2 j 2 
9.7 18.4 
4.5 6.5 
‘ 
42.7 23 4 
32.3 z 25.6 
11.7 17.2 , 
6.9 9.6 
26.5 1.8 
13.3 2 
13.3 9 
9.4 | 12.8 
8 7 
0 2.6 
15.4 19.0 
9.4 10.1 
8.6 20.7 
8944 5714 


ae 
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of undesirable health-related events expe- 
rienced. No attempt is made here to utilize 


- other weighting schemes inasmuch as (a) 


the results of Gersten et al. (1974), Muel- 
ler et al. (1977), and Ross and Mirowsky 
(1979) indicate that little predictive power 
is gained' from the use of such schemes, 
and ‘(b) not all events listed have similar 


counterparts on previously developed: 


weighting scales (compare with Holmes 
and Rahe, 1967, and Hough et al., 1976). 


Previous life event studies have been- 


roundly criticized for. their reliance upon 
subjects’ ability to recall events which oc- 
curred during the previous one or twọ 
years (Paykel, 1974b; Hudgens, 1974; 
Hudgens et al., 1970). The reliability of 
recall over such long periods of time is 
certainly questionable. It is also possible 
that ‘recall is’ distorted or biased toward 
negative events, especially if subjects 
seek to explain current illness to the re- 
searcher in terms of past events (Brown, 


' 1974). The advantage of using SIME/ 


-~ 


DIME data is that information was 
gathered about particular events (marital 
and family changes, job and educational 
changes, changes of income) at every 
interview—i.e., every four months. Thus, 
the period of recall for subjects was rela- 
tively short. Further, the data about these 
objective changes were gathered for rea- 


sons of program administration, so fe-. 


porting of undesirable events should not 
be biased by ‘the subject’s desire to ex- 
plain a current illness. 


t 


. RESULTS : 


Multiple regression techniques were used 
to examine the possibility’that the overall 
relationship between undesirable events 
and psychophysiological distress is largely 
attributable to the effects of health-related 
events. To establish first the nature of the 
relationship between undesirable events 
and distress, psychophysiological distress 
at Time 2 was regressed on a set of back- 
ground variables and on the total undesir- 
able events measure. (The set of back- 
ground variables includes several 
sociodemographic characteristics!® and 
each individual’s initial distress score at 
Time 1. The inclusion of an initial distress 
score means that, technically, panel 
analysis is performed here!) In equation 
form, the first regression appears as fol- 


lows: 


DISTRESS2 = a) + a; (BACKGROUND 
VARIABLES) + ag TOTAL UNDESIRA- 
BLE EVENTS + e, 1) 


where italics indicate sets of coeff- 
cients and variables, a, is a constant, and e 
is a random error term. The coefficient a, 
gives the effect of total number of unde- 
sirable events on distress at Time 2. 


'@ Sociodemographic characteristics include age, 
race-ethnicity, family income, education, par- 
enthood (0 = no children, 1 = children), working at 
Time 1 (0 = no, 1 ='yes), spouse working at Time 1 
(0 = no, 1 = yes), and city of residence (0 = Seattle, 
1 = Denver). 





a “Husbands” and ‘‘Wives” refer to individuals who are married or eae at Time 1. ‘‘Singles’’ refers 


to divorced, separated, or widowed women at Time 1. 


> Occupational status is coded as follows: 
0=unemployed and/or housewife 
l=service and private household worker - 
2=laborers, farm laborers 
3=operative workers 
4=craftspersons 
S=sales or clerical workers 
6=managers 
7=professional or technical workers 


An occupational status change occurs when an individual moves from-one status category to another. 
Occupational status changes are counted only when they occur within an employment spell or when the 
individual changes from one line of work to another. The start or end of employment i is not automatically 


counted as an occupational status change 


© “Frequent minor illness’’ is scored ** 1” if the individual missed work or housework more than 7 days in 


the last 6 months, ‘‘0”’ otherwise. 


q Sample size differs somewhat from that in, Table 1. Only individuals with complete data on variables 
controlled in the regression analyses are included i in this table. 


~ 


* 
* Lym! 
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Table. 3. Effects! of Undesirable Events, Health-Related Events, and Nonhealth-Related Events upon 
ce i at cat Distress at Time 2 (Regression Coefficients) 


9 Total Undesirable Events 
( R? for equation 


Undesirable Health-Related Events 
(2) Undesirable Nonhealth-Related Events 
R? for equation ~ ; 


~ Sample N 


`” Wives’ 


Husbands*: Tages 
14*** get 21see 
-28 33 31 
Bra ia .14*** - | 2608 
03. ` 03: - 04 
30 34 33 

895 894 S71 


Notes: All regression coefficients are standardized. Sociodemographic characteristics and initial level of 


distress at Time 1 are controlled in each equation. 


® “Husbands” and ‘‘Wives” refer to individuals who were married or cohabiting at Time 1. “Singles” 
refers to individuals who were separated, divorced, or wilowed at Time 1. 


ae p=. 00i. 


Then, the relative effects of health- 
related and nonhealth-related events were 


exzmined by substituting these measures 


into the equation. 
The second regression ao appears 
as follows: 


DISTRESS2 = by + b, (BACKGROUND 


VARIABLES) + ba HEALTH-RELATED 


EVENTS + b, NONHEALTH- 
RELATED EVENTS + f, (2) 


where, again, italics indicate sets of co- ` 


efficients and variables, .by) is.a constant 
and f is a random error term. The coeffi- 
cient b, estimates the effects of undesira- 
ble health-problem events’ upon 
psychophysiological distress. The coeffi- 
cient bs estimates the effects of other un- 
desirable events. The relevant results of 
these two regressions are shown i in panels 
(1) and (2) of Table 3.. 

The total undesirable events measure 
(panel (1).of Table 3) has a significant pos- 
itive effect upon distress in all three 
groups: the more undesirable events expe- 
rienced, the- greater the reported 
psychophysiological distress. This result 
is consistent with the findings of a number 
of previously cited studies. 

_ In all three groups, health-problem 
events _ significantly increase 
psvchophysiological distress (see panel (2) 
of Table 3). Other undesirable events have 
small and nonsignificant effects upon dis- 
tress. These results clearly support the 
hypothesis that health-related events 
strongly contribute to the overall relation- 
ship between undesirable events and 
psychophysiological distress. Operational 
confounding between health-related 


events and symptoms is confirmed at least 
indirectly by these findings. l 
More direct evidence for the existence 


of. confounding can be obtained. by sub- 


dividing symptoms. on the distress index 

into two types, primarily physiological ` 
and primarily ‘psychological. If opera- 
tional confounding occurs, health- 
problem events should be more strongly 
related to physiological symptoms than to 
psychological symptoms on the tndex. 

Psychological symptoms"! were chosen 
on the basis of findings from previous re- 
search (Gurin et al., 1960; Crandell and 
Dohrenwend, 1967; Mirowsky, 1979). 
These are items identified through the use 
of exploratory factor analysis or by panels 
of clinical experts as being rarely organic 
in origin and probably more psychological 
in. nature. Physiological symptoms '!?— 
symptoms possibly (or probably) organic 
in origin—were identified in ue fash- 
ion. 

Responses to psychological ieme were 
summed; scores ranged from a low of 5 to- 


- a high of 15. Cronbach’s (1951) alpha for 


the psychological subscale was .50 or 
greater for all groups analyzed here._Re- 
sponses to the physiological items were 
also summed; scores ranged from a low of 
12 to a high of 52. Cronbach’s alpha for 


1! Psychological items involved nervousness, ` 
nightmares, trouble sleeping, smoking, and low 
spirits. 

12 Physiological items involved dembline hands: 
sweaty hands or feet, heart beating hard, cold 
sweats, ailments all over the body, loss of appetite, 
ill health which affects work, weak spells, dizziness, 
loss of weight, shortness of breath, tiredness in the 


morning, and upset stomach. 
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the physiological subscale exceeded .80 in 
- all groups analyzed. 

Psychological and physiological symp- 
_ tom scores- at Time 2 were regressed first 
on total undesirable events (controlling for 
sociodemographic variables and initial 
symptom scores at Time 1). The appropri- 
ate equations for this aaa are as fol- 
lows: 


PSYCH? = ar ee ‘BACKGROUND 
VARIABLES) + c, TOTAL UNDESIR- 
ABLE EVENTS + u, © 8) 
and ; l 


PHYSIOL2 = d, + d, (BACKGROUND | 


VARIABLES) + d TOTAL UNDESIR- 


ABLE EVENTS + v,- (4). 


where c and d, give the effects of the. 


undesirability measure upon psychologi- 
cal and physiological symptoms, re- 
spectively. Then the health-related and 
nonhealth-related events measures were 
- substituted into each equation in order to 
examine the effects of health- problem 
- events on each’ set of symptoms. The 
equations are as follows: 


confounding can be found in panel (2). 
Panel (2) indicates; as expected, that ` 


‘health-problem events are more strongly 


related ‘to physiological than to’ psycho- 
logical symptoms on the distress index. 
This pattern holds in-all three groups. In 
contrast, other Undesirable events have 
small and nonsignificant effects upon both 
physiological and psychological symp- - 


“> toms. The results in Table 4 further sub- 


stantiate the hypothesis that the relation- 
ship between undesirable events and dis- ` 
tress is largely attributable to the opera- — 
tional confounding of health-related items 
on the events index with. physiological 
symptoms on the distress index. | 
Panel (2) of Table 4 yields somewhat 
unexpected results as well. Health- 
problem events have significant positive 
effects upon psychological symptoms in 
all three groups; other undesirable events 
are unrelated to psychological symptoms. 
These findings suggest, that (1) the psy- 
chological symptoms utilized here are 
themselves partially confounded with 
health status, or that (2) health-problem 
events are more important determinants. E 


NERS ga + f, (BACKGROUND VARIABLES i . 
` + fe HEALTH-RELATED EVENTS > — oe Te) 
+ f NON HEALTH-RELATED EVENTS" fy 


= W, 
and. 


PHYSIOL=g +'g: (BA CKGROUND VARIABLES) 


‘+ gg HEALTH-RELATED EVENTS | ) PS (6) 
' + gy NONHEALTH-RELATED EVENT S 


TZ 
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The relevant results of these regression 
_analyses are: summarized in Table 4. | 
The total undesirable events measure 
(panel (1) of Table 4) significantly. .in- 
creases both psychological and’ physio- 
logical symptoms: in all but, one group. 
_ Undesirable events: have - no ` significant 
effect upon the psychological symptoms 
„of wives. For every group in panel (1) 
undesirable events are more strongly re- 
lated to physiological than to psychologi- 
cal symptoms, These results-again imply 
the presence of operational confounding 
between health-related events and physi- 
ological symptoms. Direct evidence of 


$ 


of psychological distress than other ùnde- 
sirable events. The ambiguity of these re- ; 
sults :should clearly underscore the im- | 
portance in future research of utilizing de- ` 

pendent variable measures which are un- 


-contaminated by physical Ene: 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


Life-event scales have been weongly crit- 
icized for containing items which may be 
symptoms or consequences of physical or 
mental illness (Brown, 1974; B. P. 
Dohrenwend, 1974; Mechanic, 1974; 
Hudgens, 1974). For example, divorce, 
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Table 4. Effects of Undesirable Events, Health-Related Events, and Nonhealth-Related Events upon Psy- . 


chological Symptoms and Physiological Symptoms at Time 2 (Regression Coefficients) 


Husbands* 
Psycho- Physio- 
logical logical 
Symptoms Symptoms 
Total Undesirable Events .09** 1444 
(1). 
R? for equation 32 24: 
Undesirable Health- 
. Related Events .09** „24t 
(2) Undesirable Nonbealth- 
< Related Events 05 2 
R? 33 .27 
Sample N 895 - 895 


_ Wives" 
Psycho- Physio- Psycho- Physio- 
logical. logical logical logical - 
Symptoms Symptoms Symptoms Symptoms 
03, ate pe" 23948 
.37 30 36 27 
O8t* .16*** .11** „29ra 
~01 04 "05 05 
38 31 a ae 30 
894 ' 894 571 571 


Notes: Each equation includes sociodemographic EEA and initial level of physiological and 
psychological symptomatology at Time 1. All regression zoefficients are standardized. 
. * “Husbands” and '‘Wives” refer to individuals who were married or cohabiting at Time 1. “Singles” 
refers to women who were separated, divorced, or widowed at Time 1. l 


** p.01. 
*+* px.00]. 
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being fired from work, and having a seri- 
ous accident may have been caused by 
prior psychological distress. Similarly, 
sleeping and eating difficulties and fre- 
quent minor illness may be symptoms of 


prior physical illness. Clearly, as B. S.. 


Dohrenwend and B. P. Dohrenwend note 
(1974a:322), ‘‘one cannot safely make the 


etiological inference from [a] correlation . 


that life events cause illness since it is also 
possible that the correlation is due at least 
in part to the onset of illness causing life 
events or to a common factor causing 
both.” B. P. Dohrenwend (1974) has em- 
phatically recommended keeping such 
contaminated life events analytically dis- 
tinct when examining the relationship 
between events and disorder. Alterna- 
tively, adding a control for prior physical 
-or psychological distress can reduce this 
type of contamination. (Initial 
psychophysiological distress was con- 


trolled in the study reported here, for this - 


reason.) Thus, ‘criticism of the indepen- 
dent variable scales used in life-events 


work has resulted in useful recom- 


mendations for addressing these prob- 
lems. 

Unfortunately, few life-event re- 
searchers -have examined their dependent 
variable scales as critically as their inde- 
pendent variable scales. Investigators 
have generally failed to notice that many 
items on their dependent variable scales 


are identical to, or direct corollaries of, 
particular types of life events. Specifi- 


cally, many psychophysiological symp- - 


toms on scales of psychological distress 
may be operationally confounded with 


health-related life events. Thus, the.re- 


lationship between undesirable life events 


and psychological distress (as measured - 


with a psychosomatic scale) may be highly 
inflated due to the strong correlation of 
health-related symptoms: with health- 
related events. 

With these considerations in mind, the 
extent to which health-related events ac- 


‘count for the relationship between unde- 


sirable life events and distress were 
studied, using a psychophysiological dis- 
tress index similar to others often used in 
previous research. The analysis clearly 
indicated that, when the effects. of 
health-problem events are controlled, 
other undesirable events cease to have 
any . Significant effect upon 
psychophysiological -distress. The 


‘analysis also verified that health-problem 


events are more strongly related to physi- 
ological than to psychological items on the 
distress scale. These results imply that the 


correlations between undesirable events- 


and psychophysiological distress found in 
previous studies may have been iriflated 
due to the operational confounding of 
health-related items on the independent 
and dependent variable scales. 


Singles* . | 


` 
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Thus, investigators who have employed 
psychosomatic indices as dependent mea-. 


sures may have found (anticlimactically) | 
that health problems are simply related to . 


_other indicators of health problems. This 
disappointing possibility may also apply to 
research which predicts. physical illness 
from scores on the Holmes-Rahe 
Schedule of Recent Events. The Schedule 
of Recent Events (SRE) includes numer- 
ous life changes which. are health-related. 
Scores on the SRE have been found to 
correlate strongly with the incidence of 
coronary heart disease (Rahe et al., 1974; 
Theorell, 1974), fractures (Tollefson, 

., 1972), time of onset of leukemia in chil- 
dreri (Wold, 1968), and seriousness of ill- 
ness (Wyler et al., 1971), among other 
outcomes. It may not be total life change 


as measured by the SRE but health- 
. related events alone which predict these. 


physical health outcomes. 

Despite the evidence presented in this 
paper, it would be inappropriate to con- 
clude that the relationship between unde- 
sirable events and distress is a spurious 
one. The limited socioeconomic range of 
the SIME/DIME sample may have re- 
duced variation in all.measures taken. Re- 
- duced variation may account for the non- 
Significant relationship: between other un- 
desirable events and distress when 
health-problem events are controlled. 
When the analysis was recently replicated 
using the broader socioeconomic sample 


from Myers’s New Haven panel study: 


(see Myers et al., 1971, 1972, 1974, for 
details of- sampling and measurement), 
other undesirable events were signifi- 
cantly and positively related to 
psychophysiological distress when 
health-problem events were controlled. +? 


(However, as found in this paper, health- © 


problem events were more strongly re- 
lated to distress than were other undesira- 
ble events; also, health-problem events 
were more strongly related to physiologi- 
cal than to psychological symptoms.)'* 


13 The author wishes to thank Jerome Myers and 
his associates for making their data available for this 
use. John Mirowsky II and Catherine Ross also 
provided invaluable assistance in making the data 
available. 

14 Results are available upon request from the au- 

thor. 
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Finally, Gersten et al. (1974) and Vinokur 
and Selzer (1975) found small but signifi- 
cant correlations between undesirable 
events and psychological state when non- 
physiological indicators of distress were 
used (e.g., paranoia, delinquency, aggres- 
sion, suicidal tendencies). Thus, the ‘re- 


"lationship between undesirable events and 


distress is probably not a spurious one. 
However, given the possibility that the 
independent and -dependent variables 
have been confounded in much previous 
research and that correction for con- 
founding may severely attenuate the re- 
lationship ,between these: variables, seri- 
ous, question must be raised about the 
ability of life events to predict subsequent 
psychological or physical health out- 
comes. To. better substantiate the re- 
lationship between undesirable events and 
physical illness, researchers should keep 
health-related events analytically distinct, 
as B. P. Dohrenwend (1974) recommends. 
Also, to better substantiate the relation- 
ship between undesirable life events and 
psychological distress, it seems impera- 
tive that researchers employ non- 
physiological indicators of distress either 
in addition to or as replacements for the 
psychosomatic scales currently in use. 
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THE EFFECTS OF HOUSEHOLD DENSITY ON SUBGROUPS* 


MARK BALDASSARE 
‘Columbia University 


Considered here are those variations among subgroups’ abilities to adjust to’ 
household density. Social contexts which do not provide the individual with 
sufficient control over the dense home environment are defined. Items from a 
national survey are chosen to measure dissatisfaction with the dwelling, family: 


relations, social life, and personal well-being. 
respondents in higher-density homes have more negative evaluations if they are 


The results indicate that 


mothers, have low social status in the aaa or live with young children. 


INTRODUCTION 


Because of the quality and the quantity of 
time spent in the dwelling (Merton, 1951; 
Chapin, 1974), the home has been de- 
scribed as a ‘‘primary environment” 
where intimate and important actions may 
be thwarted when density is too high 
(Stokols, 1976). High density in the home 
supposedly increases opportunities for 
disagreements, aggression, frustration, 
and general dissatisfaction among house- 
hold members. Several recent researchers 
(Galle et al., 1972; Gove et al., 1979; Gas- 
parini, 1973) have stressed the detrimental 


effects of household density. However, - 
others (Mitchell, 1971; Booth and Ed- > 


wards, 1976; Freedman, 1973) have been 
less convinced of its significance for the 
individual and the family. 

I have argued elsewhere: (Baldassare, 
1978, 1979) that some individuals and 
households can adjust to high density, 
while others have special problems with 
this situation. Ethnographic evidence sug- 
gests that adjustments to household 
‘crowding are common within Chinese 
families (Anderson, 1972) and premodern 
societies (Morgan, 1881; Mitchell, 1975). 
Morris and Winter (1975), without offering 
empirical information, emphasize that 
coping strategies exist for some North 
American households. Guidelines con- 
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PE the definition and use of space 
within the home, which are enforced by 
household members with authority, are 
central to these accounts of adjustments 
to high density. 

One interpretation of the moderate and 
sometimes inconsistent effects of density 
which are often reported is that individu- 
als within any given sample vary in their 


abilities to manage successfully their 


dense home environments. I examine the 
possibility that these variations are sys- 
tematic. In other words, the social char- 
acteristics of households or their inhabi- 
tants may create either unique difficulties 
or opportunities for adjusting to high den- 
sity (see also Lym, 1975; Lyman and 
Scott, 1971). Dissatisfaction with the 
dwelling, family interactions, social life, 
and personal well-being may, therefore, 
be. more pronounced in high-density 
homes within certain social contexts. 


THEORIES AND HYPOTHESES 


An importent sociological dimension ex- 
plains why adjustments to high density are . 
not always made. That dimension is the 
ability to control household space and its 
uses. Examples of the basic problems of 
living in high density are interruptions and 
the lack of space for preferred activities. 

These conditions create various kinds of 
dissatisfaction which are then expressed 
by residents. Adjustments by the house- 
hold group or some specific inhabitants are 
possible if these problems can be avoided 


.by constraining individuals’ activities and 


by dividing space among household mem-- 
bers. The task of exerting control over the . 
home environment may be more difficult - 
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in some social contexts than in others— 
depending upon the characteristics of the 
‘ household unit as a whole or the relative 
circumstances of a particular individual 
within the household. 

The social composition of the kone 
hold may facilitate or inhibit. social ad- 
justments to high density (see also 
Greenfield and Lewis, 1969). For exam- 
ple, homes with young children may be 
more difficult to control than others. The 
‘behavior of young children, which is 
often noisy and disruptive, is of consider- 
able annoyance to adults in high-density 
homes. In ‘addition, their activities can 
also be characterized as unpredictable and 
uncontrollable and are a known additive 
to personal difficulties of adjustment to 
high-density. settings (Sherrod, 1974; 


Rodin, 1976; Rodin. and Baum, 1978; - 


Sherrod and Cohen, 1979). Because young 
children may not be mature enough to 
learn rules about the use of space—and 


' because it may not be possible for parents 


to adequately control their actions, nor- 


mal means of adjusting to high density are - 


usually not available.. Adults in the home 
may thus be under stressful or, at least, 
unpleasant conditions. The high levels of 
residential mobility among families with 
young children (Rossi, 1955; Chevan, 
1971) may be explained by the fact that the 
only reasonable solution for these individ- 
uals is to purchase more household space. 
Social position within the dwelling 
should also lead to different experiences 
with high density. People with ownership 
or jurisdiction of the dwelling are. more 
likely to control space and conduct activi- 
ties of their choosing. Individuals. with 
less authority in the home, in contrast, 
may be more deprived of household space 
-and more.inhibited in their actions than 
others. Even when adjustments are made 
in dense dwellings, those individuals who 
have less legitimate rights-of-way to the 
available space also usually lack influence 
in the decision-making about how to use 
what space there is. They would, thus, 
have to rely upon others with more status 
to implement and enforce these rulings. 
Such conditions of powerlessness may 
lead individuals of a lower social position 
within the household to believe that 
events occurring within ne Migi density 


dwelling are also out of their control. For 
them, living conditions may in and of 
themselves become undesirable on those 
psychological grounds. Other evidence 
suggests that children in dense homes may 
be even more prone to personal and social 
problems thanvare their parents (Davis et 
al., 1974; Rodin,. 1976; Booth and 
Johnson, 1975; Lewis, 1971). In addition, 
while tightly knit and authoritative kinship 
structures do manage to adjust to house- 
hold overcrowding (Anderson, 1972), 
further information suggests that individ- 
uals who share household space with non- 
relatives experience stress „because of a 
lack of consensus about- legitimate au- 
thority (Mitchell, 1971). Thus,: persons 
with low status (i.e., nonrelatives, living 


‘with the older generation, living with the 


younger generation) in dense dwellings 
may complain more because they lack 
both access and definite rights to house- 
hold space. 

' Finally, certain role positions within the 


‘dense home may allow less control over 


personal disruptions to the individuals in 
those roles. For example, expectations for 
behaviors require that some be more ac- 
cessible to family members than others 
(Smith, 1971). Thus, they may be unable 
to reduce the level of unwanted interac- 
tions or to claim household space for their 
private use in high-density homes. Despite ` 
social adjustments made by high-density 
families, this occurs because some indi- 


viduals with authority are given thé re- 
sponsibility of assuring that rules for 


space use and activities are followed. Ex- 
pectations for role behaviors, in this re- 
gard, seem to place. mothers in a more 
difficult position than fathers—for exam- 
ple, their differences in the amount of time 
spent in the dwelling, their concerns with 
the specific details of child rearing, and 
their ease of ability to escape the home. If 
mothers are in a more demanding position . 


.along these and other dimensions, they 


should experience even more dissatisfac- 
tion in higher-density homes (see also 


.Chombart de Lauwe, 1961; Gove et al., 


1979). 

Based upon these discussions, ‘survey 
data is used to test the following hypothe- 
ses. People within certain social contexts 
in higher-density homes—specifically 


I1 


hide 


mothers, those with low status, and those 
living with young children—should be 
more. dissatisfied than other subgroups in 
our study population. Ruled out at this 
stage is any attempt to specify the tyse of 
dissatisfaction (e.g., residential, familial, 
social, psychological, or physical health) 
that might be likely to occur withir dif- 
l ferent social contexts. 


METHOD 


The source of data is the “Quality of 
Life” national survey conducted b% the 
Institute for Social Research, University 
of Michigan during 1971. Eligibles were at 
least eighteen years old and living within 
households in the 48 contiguous states. A 
multistage probability sampling procedure 
was used and, in all, 2,164 indivicuals 
— the interview (see nee et 
, 1976). 

E respondents designated by the origi- 
nal researchers as living within Stardard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (N= 325) 
were involved in this analysis. The mea- 
sure of household density, persons per 
room, was available because two items in 


the interview schedule asked about the. 


number of persons making‘ up the house- 
hold and the number of rooms within the 
housing unit. The decision regarding how 
to dichotomize the measure of residential 
crowding is complicated both by the de- 
gree of positive skewness in the var able 
and by the absence of conclusive research’ 
on density thresholds. A dividing poiat of 
.6 persons per room is used. This number 
is roughly equivalent to the mean score 
and reasonably close to the mediar: for 
the total sample. Using the census deni- 
tion of 1.01 or more persons per rcom, 
less than 7% of the sample would be 


classified as ‘‘overcrowded.’’ We could - 


thus not rely upon this standard. It is im- 
portant to note that we have labeled our 
groups as being of either ‘‘lower’ or 


“higher” density. This is because mot of | 


our sample—and most Americans 
today—do not live in conditions which 
historically or cross-culturally woulc be 
considered as overcrowded. Nonethe 2ss, 


relative differences should be strong - 


enough to test the interactive model! 
When conducting analyses concerned 


| 


l 
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with household density, the metropolitan 
sample is divided along three dimensions. 
(1) Household Social Position is divided 
into low status—individuals living with 
either the younger generation (e.g., par- 
ents with their adult children), the older 
generation (e.g., adults with. their 


‘nonadult children}, or nonrelatives; and . 


high status—-which includes all others not 
living alone (i.e., parents and spouses). (2) 
Parental Role merely divides into the. 
cetegories of mother and father those mar- 
ried respondents with nonadult children 
presently living at home. Finally, (3) 
Family Life Cycle differentiates married’ 
respondents into three categories: 
youngest -child in the home is under six; 
youngest child is over six; no child is liv- 
ing in the household (i.e., either childless 
couples or parents with children who do 
not live in the dwelling). 

Measures of residential satisfaction—. 
social relations, family relations, and 


. well-being—are chosen from the interview 


schedule because past research and 
theorizing have claimed that detrimental 
effects of household crowding are found in 
these realms. Fourteen items in all are 
selected. Five of them (Family Life, Mar- 
riage, Health, Leisure Time, Friendships)’ 
contain seven-point scales ranging from 

“completely satisfied’? to ‘‘completely 
dissatisfied.” Three contain. five-point 
scales: one (Dwelling Livability) rae 


- from ‘‘very good’” to“ ‘not so good,” 


other (Parenthood Enjoyable) from “al 
ways” to ‘hardly ever,” and the Jast © 
(Children a Problem) from ‘‘a lot’’ to 
‘‘haven’t given any problems.’’.Four have 
three-point scales: one (Household Space) 
scaled from ‘‘too large’ to ‘‘too small,” 
one (Feel Rushed) from ‘‘always’’ to 
“never, another (Number: of Friends) 
from ‘‘a good many” to “not too many,” 
and the last (Interest in New People) from 
“very interested’. to ‘‘not very. in- 
terested.” Finally, one question on 
whether the person wishes to stay in the 


dwelling and another on whether the per- ` 


son worries about a nervous breakdown, 
are two-point scales (yes or no). 

Thé statistical approach is guided by a 
concern with the interaction of household 
crowding and certain social circum- ` 
stances. We first review the mean scores 
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to determine if higher-density individuals 
in the, specified social contexts have the 


highest levels of dissatisfaction. Then, 


two-way analyses of variance are used 
(see Nie et al., 1975) to. examine the 
` significance of interaction terms after ac- 
“counting for main effects. Finally, 
analysis of covariance tests indicated if the 


-.. interaction effects remain significant after 


controlling for extraneous factors. 


k 
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RESULTS 


Table 1 reports the distributions of house- 
hold densities -within each of the sub- 
_ groups. Regarding household social posi- 
tion, which excludes persons living alone, 


there is a similar proportion of individuals’ 


of high status within higher- and lower- 


density households. Individuals of’ low ‘ 


status make up about one-fifth of the sam- 
ple, and equivalent numbers are present in 
higher-density and lower-density- condi- 


tions. The ‘data concerning parental role 


indicate that a substantial number of par- 
ents live in the higher-density homes, with 


mothers and-fathers found in similar pro- 
portions. Finally, family life cycle is 


linearly associated with household den- 
sity: Respondents with a. young child are 
- the most'likely to live in the higher-density 
- homes, followed by those with only older 


children present; respondents with no’ 


children in the dwelling are more likely to 
live in the lower-density homes. 
_ Individuals of low status who are living 
in the higher-density homes have more 
dissatisfaction than other subgroups for 
eight of the fourteen items (see mean 
scores in Table 2). These involve com- 
plaints about the dwelling, family life, and 
. friendships. Results of the analysis of 
variance tests reported in Table 3 indicate 
significant associations for problems in 


controlling’ their children and enjoying’ 


parenthood. The number of individuals 
answering these two questions is ap- 
proximately half the total low-status sub- 


sample, or 50 at the lower density and 50- 


at the higher density. They are parents 
; with children present in the dwelling who 


are living with’ the older generation Or 
nonrelatives. These results remain signifi-. 


cant after controlling for age, education, 
home ownership, length of residence, and 


Table 1. Distributions of Household Densities 
within Subgroups* 


Lower Higher 
Density Density ` N 


Household Social Position 


High Status - 27 49% 51% (866) 
Low Status -> - 4895 52% (240) 
N i (536 (570) (1,106) 
(excludes penons living alone) 7 i l 
Parental Role . aan 
Father . 29% 74%: (262) 
Mother z 30% 70% (305 
N i (168) (399) (567) 
(excludes respondents with no 2 

children at home) 2 
Family Life Cycle 
Younger Child 21% 79% (291) 
Older Child 39% (61% (276) 
No Child at Home 85% 15% = (299) 
N i (422) (444) ` (866) 


(excludes unmarried respondents) 


* Lower Density=.6 persons per room, or less. 
‘Higher Density=more than .6 persons per room. 


family income (Children a Problem: F = 
“6.43, P < .01; Parenthood Enjoyable: F= 


7.14, P < 01) while all other results con: 


tinue. to be statistically insignificant. . 
“Next, mothers are compared with fa- 
thers to determine if parental role in 
higher-density homes influences reported 
dissatisfaction. In Table 2, the mothers in 


_ the higher-density homes had the least re- 


ported satisfaction for nine of.the fourteen 
items, including the following domains: 

the residence, family relations, social re- 
lations, and some aspects of well-being. 
There are few instances where the fathers 
in the higher-density homes seem disad- 
vantaged in comparison to mothers. The 
quality of the mothers’ health and mental 
health in higher-density homes, however, 

is not worse. Table 3 reports that none of 
these. trends is significant. Analyses of 
covariance (i.e., controlling for age, fam- 


‘ily income, education, length of residence,- 


home ownership) also found no interac- 
tion effects--which would suggest that 


mothers in higher-density homes . have. . 
significantly more problems than fathers. 


The family-life-cycle variable: is de- 


` signed to consider the combined impact of © 


higher density with the presence of young, 
old, or no children in the homes of married 
respondents. ‘The mean scores in Table 2 
indicate the most dissatisfaction among 
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Table 2. Mean Scores for Survey Items by Subgroups 





> Household i 
Social Position Parental Role Family Life Cycle 
High Low , Young ‘ Old No 
Status’ Status `~ Father Mother Child Child Child 
Dwelling Livability i ` ' - l 
Lower Density 1.50 1.90 1.52 1.57 1.57 1.53 1.47 
Higher Density , 1.98 2.06 1.97 1:98 2.10 1.81 1.96 
Household Space ; ee l 
Lower Density 3.31 3.22 3.32 3.32 3.32 3.32 331 
Higher Density 3.71 3.55 3.66 3.13 3.80 3.55 3.76 
Likely to Move : | 
Lower Density 1.24 1.37 1.22 1.31 1.30 125 1.22 
Higher Density ' 1.39 1.47 1.38 1.40 1,45 1.31 1.40 
Marriage 
Lower Density 1.71 1.33 1.81 1.88 1.70 1.92 1.63 
Higher Density 1.89 1.67 1.79 | 2.04 1:96 1.87. 1.61 
Children A Problem* i 
Lower Density 3.93 4.17 3.91 3.83 3.93 3.83 3.99 
Higher Density 2 3.89 3.76 | 3.97 3.83 ' 3.96 3:80 3.93 
Parenthood Enjoyable , s 
Lower Density 1.77 1.60 1.71 1.96 1.87 1.83 1.69 
Higher Density 1.97 2.35 1.84 2.06 1.91 2.01 2.47 
= “Family Life 
Lower Density , 1.86 2.40 1.80 2.06 1.90 1.96 1.81 
Higher Density , 2.00 2.50 1.95 2.11 2.06 1.99 1.77 
Leisure Time | 
Lower Density 2.34 2.90: 2.56 2.44 2.97 2.22 2.40 
Higher Density 2.56 2.89 2.55 2.60 2.57 2.59 2.36 
Feel Rushed* —_ 
Lower Density 3.10 3.16 2.97 2.76 2.87 2.85 3.26 
Higher Density 2.77 3.03 2.77 ~ .2.68 2.71 2.74- 3.18 
Health 
_ Lower Density 2.27 2.42 1.85 2.05 1.66 2.14 2.47 
' Higher Density ' 2.01 2.04 1.97 1.97 1.94 2.01 2.36 
Number of Friends : 
Lower Density 2.72 242° 3 2.84 2.60 2.70 2.72 2:12 
Higher Density 2.87 2.89 2.88 2.87 2.96 2.76 -2.87 ° 
Interest in New People ~ ae f 
Lower Density i 2.42 2.07 2.53 2.10 . . 2.05 2.43 2.51 
Higher Density 2.39 2.19 2.60 2,13 2.24 249 RNB., 
Quality of Friendships | oa _ 
Lower Density 2.30 2.46 2.51 2.21 2.64 2,18 2.27 
Highèr Density . 2.42 2.59 2.50 ` 2.42 2.52 2.37 2B 
Mental Health* | 
Lower Density 4.58 4.51 ` 4.79 — 438 ` 4,54 4.58 4.59 
Higher Density 4.46 4.20 4.44 4,40 4,32 4.55 4.82 


* More dissatisfaction is reflected in lower scores for starred items only. 
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Table 3. F Scores and Significance for Main Effects and Interaction Effects* 


Dwelling Livability 
Main Effect: Density 


Main Effect: Other Factor `- 


Interaction Effect 


Household Space 
Main Effect: Density: 

_ Main Effect: Other Factor 
Interaction Effect 


Likely to Move 
Main Effect: Density 


Main Effect: Other Factor ` 


Interaction Effect 


Marriage 
Main Effect: Density 
Main Effect: Other Factor 
Interaction Effect 


ChildrenA Problem. 
Main Effect: Density 
Main Effect: Other Factor 
Interaction Effect 


Parenthood: Enjoyable 
Main Effect: Density 
Main Effect: Other Factor 
Interaction Effect 


Family Life _ 
Main Effect: Density 
Main Effect: Other Factor 
Interaction Effect 


Leisure Time 

Main Effect: Density 
Main Effect: Other Factor 

Interaction Effect ` 


Feel Rushed l 

- Main Effect: Density 
Main Effect: Other Factor 
Interaction Effect 


Health 

Main Effect: Density 
Main Effect: Other Factor 
Interaction Effect 


Number of Friends 
Main ‘Effect: Density 
Main Effect: Other Factor 
‘Interaction Effect 


Interest in New People 
Main Effect: Density 
Main Effect: Other Factor 
Interaction Effect 


. Household 
Social 
Position 
F Sig 
60.67 -.001 
1.80 
00 
31.73- 001 
52 
04 
23.50 001 
4.15. .04 
-00 
4.56 Kit) 
81 
07 
2.44 
13 
4.43 .04 
20.29. 001 
1.24 
8.22 004 
6.05 01 
15.88 .001 
31 
8.06 .005 
16.38 .001 
29 
14.03 ` .001` 
2.85 .09 
1.08 
9.4] .002 
51 
26 
2.78 
.00 
.00 
Ol 
7.31 .007 
53 c 


Parental 


Role 


“Sig 


` 001 


.001 


001 


Sey 


BRE 


ee 


.003 


“yh 


H6 


Table 3. (Continued) 


Household 
Social: 
Position 
F Sig 
Quality of Friendships Ei 
.- Main Effect: Density 2.73 10 
Main Effect: Other Factor 2.48 
. Interaction Effect 00. 
a Mental Health OS 
Main Effect: Density 4.03 OS 
| Main Effect: Other Factor 3.17 ” 08 
Interaction Effect 78 


* p<.10 was.reported for significance levels. 


higher-density households with young 
children for eight of the fourteen items. 
These include measures of residential 
attitudes—family life, social relations, and 
well-being. Two significant findings 
emerge in Table 3. They arean regard to 
reported dissatisfaction with leisure and 
health. As is the case in the mean scores, 
_the most dissatisfaction with leisure time 
is found among the higher-density respon- 
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dents living in homes with older children, _ 


and the most satisfaction is among the 


lower-density respondents. i in homes with . 


older children. It is important to note, 
however, that the most dissatisfaction 
with leisure is found among lower-density 
residents with young children. A signifi- 
cant interaction effect is also present in an 
analysis of covariance, when controlling 
for family income, education, home 
ownership, and length of residence (F = 
3.12; P < .05). When satisfaction with 
health is considered, higher-density 
homes with young children present have 
more -health complaints than lower- 
density homes with young children pres- 
ent. It should be considered, however, 
that, although this difference exists within 


Family 
Parental Life 
Role _ Cycle 
F Sig _F- Sig 
93 i) en 
1.23 4,74 .03, 
62 1.64 ' 
1.85 Lil 
1.34 1.88 
1.83 _ 81 


of covariance (controlling for length of res- 
idence, home ownership, education, and 
family income) is not significant. No other 
analysis of -covariance results indicates 
more complaints among the higher- 
density residents with young children. 


DISCUSSION 


The. effects of household density on sub- 
groups’ reports about the dwelling, family ` 
life, social relations, and well-being are’ 


‘considered. The mean scores indicate that 


more dissatisfaction usually occurs within 
higher-density homes with young chil- 
dren, mothers, or low-status individuals. 
When examining these trends more 


_closely, it is obvious that the interaction of 


, the “young child present” category, the. 


largest amount of dissatisfaction with 


health is not found among respondents in 
these higher-density situations. That is, all ' 
but the individuals with a-young child in a 


` lower-density home complain more about 
_ health than those respondents who have 

both the young-child and higher-density 
conditions.. While the results of the 
-analysis of variance point to a marginally 
significant interaction effect, the analysis 


social context and household density has 


the most impact upon both the relation- 
ships within the home and the attitudes 
toward the: dwelling. The expected re- 
lationships are found in three-fourths of 


+ 


these cases, but only about half as often . 


for the other two measures—social life 
and well-being. Higher density in con- 
junction with social characteristics which 
limit adjustments are thus most conse- 
quential for actions and attitudes within 


the dwelling. Further, none of the three — 


subgroups experiencing the denser condi-. 
tion is more disadvantaged or affected in a 
unique way. The results support the basic 
proposition that the, ability. to control 
household space and its uses (which var- 
ies systematically in the general popula- 
tion) has consequences for adjustments to 
high density and the expressed degree of 
satisfaction by household members. 
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The analyses of ‘Variance and 
covariance ‘offer some evidence ‘for the 
statistical significance of hypothesized ` 
relationships. Deficits in both household’ 
‘space and social position. seem to affect 
parental attitudes. This result may be þe- 
cause parents living with other adults 
find it more difficult to control their chil- 
dren’s actions and use of space because 
, they lack autonomous authority. A lack of 
significant differences is found between 


mothers’ and fathers’ complaints in more - 


dense conditions. Concerning family life 
cycle, adults in higher-density homes with 
young children present report more health 
complaints than do adults with young 
children present in the less dense settings. 
However, the significance of this finding . 
diminishes when accounting for extrane- 
ous factors. An unexpected ` pattern is 
found in that persons with older children’ 
in: higher-density homes indicate more. 
dissatisfaction with their leisure time than 
do persons with older children in lower- 
‘density. homes. Whether or not this prob- 
lem involves special difficulties associated 
with controlling activities and interrup- 
tions among adolescents would, of course, 


be important to examine in further re- 


search. 

There are several reasons why trends in 
the mean scores are considered as support 
for. the hypotheses, despite the fact that 
only some of the findings are significant. 
First, the dichotomy of the independent 
variable, persons per room, includes indi- 
viduals in the higher-density category who 
may not have experienced serious spatial 


constraints. More importantly, the sub-: 


groups may not have been precise enough . 
to find significant differences in adjust- . 
ment difficulties among different social 
categories. Considering parental role first, 
mothers who' work may. have fewer 
household strains, thus reducing the over- 
all dissatisfaction among the subgroup of 
mothers in higher-density settings. For the 
family-life-cycle subgroups, homes with 
young children present were actually 
more likely to have fewer children than 
homes with older children present. This 
‘intervening factor, then, reduces dif- 
ferences among these groups inasmuch as 
the number of children in the dwelling in- 
creases complaints (Baldassare, 1979). 


`- 1976 


~* 
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Finally, when household social positions 
were defined, the lọw-status subgroup 
was very heterogeneous. Many in that 
subgroup were, however, older persons 


living with the. younger generation. 


Perhaps older parents or`inlaws have a ° 


substantial degree, of authority or control 
in the homes of their adult children, thus 
lessening the level of complaints expected 
among low-status persons in more dense 
homes. In sum, stricter definitions of sub- 
groups, avoided in this study because of 
sample-size considerations, will probably 
lead to songer findings. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN HEALTH 
STATUS: A REEXAMINATION OF THE 
NURTURANT ROLE HYPOTHESIS* 


(COMMENT ON GOVE AND HUGHES, ASR 
FEBRUARY 1979) 


Gove and Hughes (1979) recently wrote, in 
ASR, of their research which purported to test 
their ‘‘nurturant role hypothesis’’ regarding 
sex differences in morbidity. Their hypothesis 
is of special interest, since it represents a de- 
parture from mainstream sociological theory 
- regarding sex differences in morbidity. In this 
comment, we compare and contrast their hypo- 
thesis with other, more established hypotheses 

‘in the field. We also share some of our concerns 
about their analysis and present our own test of 
the nurturant role hypothesis, using data from 
the Los Angeles Health Survey.! 


A Review of the Hypotheses 


Throughout this century, health statistics have 
depicted an excess of female illness and 
disability, particularly for mild transitory 
conditions (Nathanson, 1975; 1977; Verbrugge, 


1976; 1977; Mechanic, 1976). Gove and Hughes | 


(1979) postulated that this sex difference-(i.e., 
the female excess) reflects a ‘‘real’’ difference 
between the sexes in their susceptibility. to 
illness. This relationship i is represented by the 
link between A and B in Figure 1. As shown, 
there are two main hypotheses to account for 
different rates of ‘‘real’’ illness for men and 
women. First, sex differences in health may 
simply reflect biological differences. For 
example, the higher prevalence. of 
genitourinary infections among women has 
- frequently been explained in this fashion. 
Second, men and women may differ in their 
acquired risks for certain illnesses. Thus, men 
may. suffer more arm, back, and leg injuries 
because they pursue a riskier lifestyle, and 


* Direct all communications to: Alfred C. Marcus, 
Department of Sociology, University of California, 
Los Angeles, CA. 

Data reported in-this paper were collected under 
Grant Number 5-R18-CA-18451, "Processes in 
Health Behavior and Cancer Control,” awarded by 
the National Cancer Institute, DHEW, to the late 
Leo G. Reeder, Principal Investigator. 

1 Gove and Hughes's analysis actually examined 
two hypotheses—one dealing with nurturant roles, 
the other with mental. health. This commentary fo- 
cuses only on their test of the nurturant role hypoth: 
esis. 
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they may have a higher incidence of heart 
disease because they smoke more cigarettes or 
endure more: occupational stress. The 
nurturant role hypothesis introduced by Gove 
and Hughes is an example of the second kind of 
hypothesis. They (p. 132) assert that 

women, as compared with men, typically have 

more role obligations that require constant 
- ongoing activities vis-a-vis their spouse, children, 

and others (such as parents) living in the home and 

that these obligations can interfere with self-care 

and have a negative effect on one’s health. 


Standing in contrast to Gove and Hughes are 
the proponents of a more general social/ 
psychological perspective (Nathanson, 1975; 
1977; Verbrugge, 1976; 1977; Mechanic, 1976). 
This overarching paradigm focuses on the link 
between B and C in Figure 1. The difference 
between B and C represents the distinction 
between experiencing ‘‘actual’’ symptoms or 
illness and the labeling of this as illness (.e., 
defining oneself as ill). The length of this line 
can be consideréd variable, representing the 
amount of distortion or error between reports 
of symptoms and the actual underlying preva- 
lence of these symptoms. It is generally be- 
lieved that such distortion consists mainly of 


underreporting and, hence, is most pro- . 


nounced for milder symptoms (Mechanic, 
1976; Verbrugge, 1976). Milder symp- 
tomatology is believed to be more susceptible 
to underreporting, inasmuch as individuals, at 
their own discretion, may ignore such symp- 
toms or label them as something other than 
illness. Thus, a person with severe influenza is 
presumed to have less discretion in labeling the 
condition ‘as illness than is someone suffering 
only very mild symptoms. 

Men and women are presumed to differ in 
their tendency to report sick role behavior for 
three main reasons. First, people with many 
fixed role obligations, particularly obligations 
that aré not easily rescheduled, are expected to 
be less likely to define themselves as ill or to 
adopt the sick role. In the aggregate, this con- 


' figuration of roles:is presumied to be more 


characteristic of men than of women in this 
society (e.g., employment outside the home). 


. Second, women may be more sensitive to 


changes in their health or may even possess 
more knowledge about their health. Such dif- 
ferences would be expected to increase reports 
of illness and sick role behavior among women. 
Third, illness and sick role behavior are pre- 
sumed to be more compatible with traditional 
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female roles (which are stereotyped by depen- 
dency), and thus women may feel less con- 
strained about defining a symptom as illness or 
adopting the. sick role (Mechanic, 1976). Simi- 
larly, the correspondence between traditional 
female roles and adoption of the sick role may 
make it easier for women to report illness be- 
havior (i.e., interview behavior). 

As Figure 1 shows, the nurturant role hy- 
pothesis is not incompatible with this social/ 
“psychological perspective. The nurturant role 
hypothesis is concerned with the sex dif- 
ferential for ‘‘real’’ symptoms or illness, while 
other hypotheses are concerned with sex dif- 
ferences in self-reports of illness. The two 
models, however, imply a strategic difference. 


Gove and Hughes (1979) argued that women’ 


actually experience more real illness because 
they are more likely to fulfill nurturant role 
obligations. Proponents of the social/ 
psychological perspective, on the other hand, 
argue: that male-female differences have been 
exaggerated because males have a greater 
tendency to underreport milder symp- 
tomatology. In fact, Verbrugge (1976:399) has 
‘carried this argument one step further and hy- 
pothesized that males may actually be sicker, 
. but ‘‘social and psychological factors enhance 
female reports to such an extent that a female 
‘excess appears overall.” 


The Gove and Hughes Analysis 


Although the two models are not inherently in 
= conflict, Gove and Hughes (1979) create an 
adversary relationship by using self-reported 
morbidity to test their hypothesis. In order to 
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use self-reports,.they must assume that 


self-reports of morbidity are not seriously- 


distorted “by male/female differences in 
perceiving and reporting illness. As expected, 
then, proponents of the social/psychological 
perspective have taken exception to this 


assumption (see, for example, Mechanic, 1980; 


Verbrugge, 1980). 

Another problem with the Gove and Hughes 
(1979) analysis concerns their measurement cf 
nurturant roles. Gove and Hughes define nur- 
turant roles as. ‘‘role obligations that require 
constant ongoing activities vis-a-vis [one’s] 
spouse, children ‘and others (such as parents) 
living in the home.” A review of their inter- 


view questions, however, reveals that none . 


specifically asks about being nurturant to 
others. According to Gove and Hughes (p. 


- 133), their nurturant role questions included: 


(1) Do you think you get ‘enough sleep? (2) If 
someone else at home is sick with the bug, do ycu 


often seem to catch it? (3) When you are really 
[italics in original] sick, are you almost always able 
to get a good rest? (4) Even when you are really 
sick, are there a numter of chores you just have to. 
do? And (5) When you are really sick, is there 
someone to help take care of you? 


Of these five questions, three appear to ‘be 
measuring the inability of respondents to rest 
or sleep properly, especially when sick. A 


_ fourth item seems to be measuring susceptibil- 


ity to illness; while the fifth asks whether 
others are nurturant to the respondent when 
she/he is ill. Generally, these items would seem 
to reflect whether the respondent is physically 
run-down, rather than whether he/she per- 
forms nurturant roles. 


? 
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„Interestingly, Gove and Hughes give.a simi- 


Jar interpretation of their questions. For exam- 


ple, they (p. 139) state 


that being physically run-down, presumably four 
emphasis] because of performing one’s role re- 


quirements, is a significant cause of poor physical 


health. 


It appears, however, that Gove and Hughes 
can only presume that nurturant roles have 
physically run-down their respondents, for 
they neither analyze nor report any data con- 
cerning actual performance of nurturant roles. 
Consequently, while their so-called nurturant 
role items may indeed be measuring whether 
the respondent is physically run-down, it 


. seems a leap of faith to assume that being 
physically nin-down necessarily resulted from. 


the performance.of nurturant roles. 
Gove and Hughes sought support for their 


“ hypothesis by showing a reduction in the sex 


differential when their nurturant role items 
were’ controlled statistically. They conclude 
from this evidence that'sex differences in mor- 
bidity (e.g., ‘‘functional impairment’’) were 


‘due in large measure to male-female dif- 


ferences in nurturant role obligations. How- 
ever, it seems more likely that the sex dif- 
ferentials were reduced simply because the 
nurturant role items Were serving as alternate 
measures of health status, which would ‘be 
equivalent to saying that male-female dif- 
ferences in ‘‘functional impairment” were re- 
duced when male-female differences in being 
physically run-down were controlled statisti- 


. cally; such a finding, of course, contributes 


little to our understanding of the sex differen- 
tial 1 in morbidity. i 


f 


Testing the Nurturant Role H ee 


‘Because. of our concerns regarding the Gove 
` and Hughes study, we decided to conduct our 


own test of the nurturant role hypothesis. We 
assume that, in addition to predicting 


‘male-female differences, the nurturant role 


hypothesis should also predict health 
differences among women who differ in 
nurturant role obligations. 

As Gove and Hughes have aaie, married 


women generally: fulfill more nurturant role: 


obligations than single women. Presuming (as 


‘Gove and Hughes do) that reports of illness are 


adequate indicators of real illness and.that fúl- 


` filling nurturant roles is a risk factor for real 


illness, one might hypothesize that married 


© women would report more illness than single 


women. Notice, however, the social/ 
psychological perspective predicts the oppo- 


site result. Because married women: are pre-. 


sumed to have more role obligations and time 
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. constraints than have single women, they 


should report less illness. The literature bear- 
ing on this head-to-head test of the two models 
would seem to favor the social/psychological 
perspective. For example, reviews of morbid- 
ity data by both Verbrugge (1979) and Nathan- 


- son (1977:18) have shown that ‘‘the married of 


both sexes fare better than the unmarried in 
most studies of morbidity based on data col- 
lected in household surveys.” Looking more 
specifically at women, Nathanson (1978) re- 
ports ‘on several studiés that show working 
women with children (i.e., those with many 
role obligations—both nurturant and occupa- 
tional) report less limitation of activity and 
fewer physical symptoms of illness. In com- 
paring employed vs. unemployed women, she 


_ found that the unemployed housewives with- | 


out children (i.e., those women with the fewest 

role obligations) reported the worst health. 
The effects of role obligations are, not clear- 

cut, however. For example, Nathanson (1978) 


also. reports that among employed women, 


those’ showing the most days lost from work 
are the ones with the most family role obliga- 


tions (i.e., the younger married women with . 


children.) One must be cautious, however, in 
interpreting such. data a being in support of 
Gove and Hughes because the dependent vari- 


‘able (i.e., days lost from work) is not a measure 


of ill health. Women with more family obliga- 
tions may be staying away from work for any 
number- of reasons other than illness. 

Our own data, collected as part of the Los 
Angeles Health Survey (LAHS), also show 
that women with more role obligations report 
less ‘illness and disability. The methodology 
and overall research design of the LAHS has 
been described elsewhere (Marcus and 
Seeman, 1980, Marcus et al., 1980; Jordan et 
al., 1980; Reeder et al., 1979). Briefly, LAHS 
samples are three-stage random probability 


‘samples of the adult population of Los Angeles 


County. The data reported below come from 
the 1976 (N=1,210) and 1977 (N=931) samples. 


The household interviews were conducted by a _ 


team of professional interviewers from the In- 
stitute for Social Science Research at UCLA. 
In Tables 1 and 2, married’ women and 


women with children, two groups- with pre-. | 


sumably more nurturant role obligations, re- 


_ port significantly fewer chronic conditions (in 


both 1976 and 1977) and fewer days of reduced 
activity (in 1976 only). ‘Married women. also 
report significantly fewer acute conditions (in 
1976 and 1977) and fewer bed days (in 1976). 
Since these raw means could be affected by 
sociodemographic differences between the 
groups, we used Multiple Classifi cation 
Analysis to adjust for respondent’s ‘age, in- 
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Table'1. Self-Reported Health Status among Women by Marital Status! 


1976 Sample 1977 Sample 
i * l Not Not 
Married Married Married Married 
Self-Reported Health Status (N = 343) (N = 341) {N = 262) (N = 248) 
Average number. of acute conditions 
reported within 2 months of inter- Al 29" 41 30" 
view — G4D i (.29)* (.42) (.30)* 
Average number of chronic conditions 94 860. 71 75 
reported (.98) (.82)* (.81) (.65)* 
Average number of bed days reported 1.96 1.18 l 1.67 1.58 
within 2 months of interview (2.04) (1.09)* (1.73) (1.53) 
Average number of reduced activity 
days (excluding bed days) reported ` 3.76 1.55* 3.30 4.48 
within 2 months of interview © (3.34) (1.97)* (4.00) (3.73) 
* p< .05, 


! Unadjusted scores are presented in parentheses. Adjusted scores control for the following covariates: 


age, total family income, educational and occupational rankings, employment status (unemployed, part-time l 


and full-time) and race (white vs. other). 


come, socioeconomic status, racial charac- only if one assumes that self-reports are 
teristics and employment status. Even after accurate indicators of “real” illness. Perhaps a 


these adjustments, married women continued, 
to show significantly fewer acute conditions {in 
both samples) and fewer reduced activity days 
(in 1976), and women with children still re- 
ported significantly fewer bed days and re- 
duced activity days (in 1976). 


Discussion and Summary 


As a review of other studies and of our data 
shows, women with more nurturant roles 
actually report better health. These findings 


might appear to contradict the nurturant role © 


hypothesis. However, such conflict occurs 


more reasonable assumption is to take 
self-reports of illness at face value. The 
findings, then, would be interpreted as showing 
that nurturant roles are associated with fewer 
reports of illness and disability. This 
interpretation, however, does not refute the 
nurturant role hypothesis, which is concerned 
with real illness rather than with reports of 
illness. Thus, performance of nurturant roles: 
may predispose individuals to more real 
illness, but may also inhibit adoption of the 
sick role. 


The data reported above are consistent 


with the social/psychological perspective 


Table 2. Self-Reported Health Status among Women. by Children in Household! 


1976 Sample | 1977 Sample 
No No 
Children Children Children Children 
Self-Reported Health Status (N = 386) (N = 298) (N = 291) (N = 219) 
Average number of acute conditions 39 30 33 40 
reported within 2 months of interview (.35) (.35) (.34) (.39) 
Average number of chronic conditions .90 90 :76 69 
reported (1.01) (.76)** (.87) (.55)** 
Average number of bed days reported 2.07 92* 1.92 1.24 
within 2 months of interview (1.94) (1.09) (1.91) (1.26) 
Average number of reduced activity 
days (excluding bed days) reported . (3.51 1.56* 4.38 3.19 
within 2 months of interview (3.35) (1.76)* (4.65) (2.83) 
*p < .05. 
.** p < 001. 


! Unadjusted scores are presented in parentheses. Adjusted scores control for the following covariates: 
age, total family income, educational and occupational rankings, employment status (unemployed; part-time 


and full-time) and race (white vs. other). 
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which predicts that increased role obligations 
will be associated with fewer reports of illness 
and disability. If self-reports of illness had been 
accurate measures of real illness (i.e., no un- 
derreporting), then one would not expect 
women with more role obligations to report 
less illness and disability. In fact, women with 
more role obligations do report less illness and ° 
disability. This confirmation of the social/ 
psychological perspective illustrates the im- 
portance of distinguishing real illness from re- 
ports of illness when testing hypotheses about 
sex differences in morbidity. 


Although we have pointed out various oper- 


ational problems with the Gove and Hughes 
(1979) analysis, we feel that the nurturant role 
hypothesis merits further investigation. In our 
analysis, marital and parental status were used 
to indicate the presence of nurturant role obli- 
gations. However, such measures ‘do not indi- 
cate the extent to which the individual per- 
forms the nurturant tasks associated with these 
roles. Thus, future research might examine 
measures of actual performance of nurturant 
roles (e.g., hours per week caring for children, 
amount of care given to family members when 
they are sick, and so on). In addition, since the 


nurturant role hypothesis is concerned with 


real illness rather than reports of illness, 
perhaps a more definitive test would involve 
using clinically diagnosed illness as the depen- 
dent variable. 


Alfred C. Marcus ` 


any of California, Los Angeles 
Teresa E. Seeman 


University of California, Berkeley 
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BELIEFS VS. DATA: MORE ON THE 
ILLNESS BEHAVIOR OF MEN AND 
WOMEN 


(A REPLY TO MARCUS AND SEEMAN)* 


In the fourth paragraph of their comment, 
Marcus and Seeman (1981) present the major 
premises of the traditional explanation as to 
why the higher rates of morbidity among fe- 
males are due to illness behavior and not to 
actual illness. As we noted earlier (Gove and 
Hughes, 1979) a virtually identical explanation 
is provided to explain the apparent higher rates 
of mental illness among women (Dohrenwend 
and Dohrenwend, 1977) and the same sources 
are cited to support both explanations. Fur- 
thermore, as we noted regarding the sources 
cited as support for these two parallel hypothe- 

- ses: 


* Direct all communications to: Walter R. Gove; 


Department of Sociology; Vanderbilt Univera 


Nashville, TN 37235. 
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. that while they all present arguments that are 
similar and/or data that are compatible with the 
position that the apparent higher rates of women 
aré artifactual, none of the works cited presents 

‘evidence that would come even close to demon- 
- Strating. this is the case. In short, this body. of 
` literature is based on the beliefs of the authors who 


provide the appearance of empirical support for . 


their assertion by a process of mutual citation. 
(Gove and Hughes, 1979:128, also see the thor- 
ough review in Gove, 1978). 


We view this statement as a very serious 
charge for if it is true (and we believe it is) then 
our analysis and conclusions are not in conflict 
with other data but only with a well-established 
set of beliefs. The determination of whether or 
not this assertion is correct would seem to us to 
be more important than whether or not some 
aspects of our study, which involved a secon- 
dary analysis of data collected for other pur- 


poses, enabled us to reach only a tentative (as | 


contrasted to a definitive) conclusion. In fact, 
we would grant that, given the nature of our 
data, we cannot reach a definitive conclusion. 


' A’single study can rarely be definitive, espe- 


cially if it involves the analysis of data col- 
lected for another purpose., 


Marcus and Seeman (1981) do not. appear to 


understand the nature of our nurturant role 
hypothesis. Stated simply, it is that women in 
our society are generally expected to play the 
major nurturant role, performing daily the es- 
sential household tasks.and being primarily re- 
sponsible for the care of children, spouses, and 
aged relatives. As a consequence, in most liv- 
ing arrangements (1) women will find it more 
difficult than men to adopt.completely the sick 
role and (2) there are demands from others 
which are excessive and tend to impair their 
ability to rest and relax. As a further result’ 

they tend to become run-down. Evidence from 
studies on the use of time strongly supports our 


' position. For example, Szalai (1975:385) con- 


_ cludes, after reviewing those studies, ‘ 


' employed or not; are still victims of old 


fashioned attitudes, and. work longer hours 
than men.” (For other reviews of the evidence, 


‘see Newland (1980) and Geerken (1979)). In 


Marcus and Seeman’s (1981) Figure 1 the nur- 


‘turant role. hypothesis bears on both B (real ` 


illness) through higher acquired risks.and C 
(self-reported illness), for.it is suggesting that 
in most living situations women tend to have 
more pervasive fixed-role obligations than do 
men. In other words, a man can ‘‘call in sick” 


. to his boss and adopt the sick role while it is 


more difficult for the woman to call in sick to 


her family and fully adopt the sick role, due to’ 


© her continuing obligations to others in the 


household. 
Marcus and Seeman (1981) state that our 


“Wives, - 
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nurturant role items “‘would seem to reflec. 
whether the respondent is physically run- ° 
down—rather than whether he/she performs 
nurturant roles,” and then go on to suggest that 
if this interpretation is correct‘and if controlling 
for these Variables {i.e., being run-down) 
eliminatés the-sex differential in health, sucha ` 
finding ‘‘contributes little to our understanding 
of the sex differential in morbidity.’’ There are 
two things wrong with this line of reasoning. 

First, if their (Marcus arid Seeman, 1981) 
interpretation were correct and our role mea- 
sures were actually measures of ‘‘being run- 
down’’ (and not measures of role ‘charac- 
teristics or physical health), the finding that the 
sex differential in health disappears when these 
indicators are controlled would not be incon- 
sequential. Such a finding would occur only if © 
women were more physically run-down than 
men and would indicate that this characteristic 
(1) may explain why women are in worse 
physical health than men, (2) direct us toward 


. finding why women are more physically _ run 
-down than men, (3) cause us to examine the 


structural features (i.e:, the roles) of women’s 
lives which might’ contribute to this—and 
would, furthermore, (4) provide evidence di- 
rectly contradicting the illness behavior and . 
role compatability hypotheses. . 


Second, a careful scrutiny of the items nak 
ing up our role variables suggests that they are 
not, in fact, indicators of “being run-down” 
but, rather, of persistent microstructural con- 
ditions which may be directly responsible for a 
variety of outcomes related to health, including 


. being run-down. A look at the actual wording 
_Of the questions (listed in order of their predic- 


tive strength) makes this obvious: 


(1) Even when you are really sick are there a 
number of chores that you have to do? (2) When 
you are really sick, are you almost always able to 
get a good rest? (3) When you are really sick is 
there someone to help take care of you? (4) Do you 
think you get enough sleep? and (5). If someone ‘ 
` else at home:is sick ma a oe do you often seem - 
to catch it? ’ 


A careful reading of the items shows that (1), 
(2), (3),.and (5) do not deal with the respon- . 
dent’s current state but with what happens if 
they get sick or someone else gets sick. Item ` 
(4) deals with whether the respondent sees 
himself/herself in the chronic situation of not 
receiving enough sleep. In short, these are role 
items that.deal with a persisting state of affairs 
and, contrary to what Marcus and Seemen 
(1981) assert, do not focus on whether or not 
the respondent is presently physically run- 
down; such an association is made, essentially, 
by inference. In contrast, the two health indi- 
ces we used would appear to deal with the 
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respondent’ s. current health, this ‘betes explic- 


'itly thé case with òur measure of functional 


““ impairment. 


-` Other evidence’ that our items are reactive to. 
' rolés was ‘presented in Table 1 in Gove and 


Hughes (1979:137), where we showed that liv- 
ing with other adults is:more strongly related to 
the role items for women than for men. Living 
with children has virtually no effect on men 
(except in the three cases where males did not 
have a spouse), whereas women who live with 
children scale much higher on the role item 
than women who do not live with children. The 
difference in ‘this pattern between men and 
women does not bold up for men and women 
who live alone, the one situation where men 


and women are living in essentially the same ` 


social environment. In short, the greater -reac- 
tivity of women as compared to men would 
appear to be socially prescribed. : 

If our interpretation of our five role variables 
is correct, then two things should be true. 
_ First, our role variables should be related to 
the social.demands of others, inasmuch as we 
are hypothesizing that the nurturant ‘role 


. women occupy includes the expectation that it 
is appropriate for others in the household to 


make demands which women are, socially, ob- 
ligated to meet. Respondents. who have high 


_ scores on the role items should, thus, experi- 
_ence more demands from others than respon- 
dents who do not have high scores. Second, it 


also means that in living situations more likely 
to involve demands and obligations, women 
would more likely experience more social de- 


‘mands than would men. In our (1979) ques- 


tionnaire, we used a set of items whichenabled 
us to ‘make up a social demands scale. The 
items in this scale were 


(1) Does it seem as if others are always making 
demands upon you? (2) At home does it seem as if 


you almost never have any peace or quiet? (3). At - 


home does it seem as if you are always having to 
do something for someone else? and (4) When you 
try to do something are you: almost always inter- 
rupted? 


The reliability and validity of this sale is dis- 


cussed at length in Gove et al. (1979) and Gove 
and Hughes (1980b). Here we note only that 
this scale appears to be both reliable and con- 


., ceptually and empirically distinct from indices 


of mental health. 


In Table 1 we present the X scores on the . 


social demands scale for each of the role'items 
forall persons living with others. In Table 2 we 


‘present the X scores on the social demands 
scale by sex for each living arrangement. The 


role variables are clearly.related to the experi- 
ence of social demands, particularly in the first 


. two role items which are the ones most 
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table 1, Relationship | of Role Variables to Social 


Demands (X Scores, All Respondents 
Living with Others) sat 


© Yes No .F eta? 
Have ~ T (316) het = 
Unable to- rest pee ian ee 087+ 
al receive care me rae 6) 57605 .035 
Not enough sleep a E 72.657 044 
Catch bug rie Oo 29.546 .019 


strongly related to thé respondént’s physical 
health. Women are much more likely than men 
in comparable roles to experience excessive 
social demands if they are married or formerly 
married. They are somewhat more: likely to 
experience excessive demands if they are 
never-married living’ with others. Men and 


. women who live alone experience very low and 


virtually identical amounts of social demands. 
HF children are present in the household, they 
have.a much greater effect on the number of 
social demands women experience. than on the 
number of demands men experience. ` 

Gove et al.’s (1979) study’ also contains a 


OE 
: 


scale measuring lack of privacy. That measure 


produces an identical pattern to that produced 
by the social demands scale, but the relation- 
ships are not as strong. In short, the role vari- 
ables are strongly related to social demands 
(and somewhat more weakly to lack. of pri- 
vacy). Women in those situations where role 
demands would be expected to be low, such as 
living alone, experience few demands; and the 
amount.of demands parallels that of. men in 
similar living situations. 


Table 2. Relàtionship of Gender to the Social De- . 


mands: Scalé (X, Scores), by pe Ar 


z < .05,>< .01,° < .001. 


rangement 
Male (n) Female (n) 
- Married ` E E 
, Children 1.166157) 1.731°(379) 
No children -545(200)  `.580 (262) 
All 82 (357) = 1.26° (641) 
- Living alone .26 (172) 7.28 ns (279) 
Formerly marriett/ 
‘Living with others ae 
Children -667(3) .  1.758(178) 
No children .313(32) .544(79) 
All 34 (35)  1.39°(257) 
Never married/ , ; 
Living with others _ --92(128) 1,27046 
All respondents ‘ 67 (693) 1.08° (1337) 
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In summary, both (1) the wording of the 
questions measuring nurturant role obligations 
and (2) the positive responses to those ques- 
tions being associated with living arrangements 
that one would predict would be associated 
with nurturant role obligations, and (3) the fact 
that nurturant role obligations are strongly re- 
lated to excessive social demands, all show 
that the indicators we use do pin down certain 
characteristics of a role which exposes one to 
excessive demands yet also predisposes one’s 
inability to adopt the sick role. The pattern of 
excessive demands, by living arrangements, 
for nen and women corresponds in a manner 
similar to the pattern associated with nurturant 
role obligations; it also provides additional 
support for the view that women living. with 
others (particularly women living with persons 
for whose care they-traditionally have been 
responsible) occupy a role which is charac- 
terized by such a high level of obligations to 
others and a corresponding demand from 


others that they are, consequently, apt to be- ` 


‘come both physically run-down and, at the 
same time, unable to adopt successfully the 
sick role. 

As explained in Gove and Hughes (1980a), 
our analysis does not require, as Marcus and 
Seeman (1981:004) assert, that we ‘‘must as- 
sume that self-reported health data are not 
seriously distorted by male/female differences 
in perceiving and reporting illness.” In fact, in 
Gove and Hughes (1980a) we show that by 
using self reports we are able to test-for both 
the nurturant role hypothesis and the 
traditional illness behavior as explanations of 
the higher rates of morbidity among women. 
Thus, contrary to what Marcus and Seeman 
believe to be the case, our.use of self-reported 
health is in many ways advantageous because 
it allows us to test thé traditional hypothesis as 
well as our own. l 

We find nothing in our analysis that tends to 
negate our conclusions. At thé same time, we 
agree with Marcus and Seeman (1981) that the 
nurturant role hypothesis warrants further in- 
vestigation. 


EVALUATION OF THE MARCUS-SEEMAN STUDY 


When we read the Marcus and Seeman (1981) 
study we were very puzzled. They criticized us 
for having a poor measure of nurturant roles 
and then proceeded to conduct a study which 
has no measure of nurturant roles. They as- 
sume that by looking ‘solely at married and 
nonmarnied women, they can control for nur- 
turant role demands and determine if the higher 
morbidity rate among women as compared to 
men is due to nurturant role demands. How- 
ever, aS they present no data on men, this 
assumption is obviously impossible. 
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The control variable.. marriage, is not only 
associated with nurturant role demands but 
has, in addition; a number of contributing at- 
tributes to the general well-being of both men 
and women ‘(Gove and Styles, 1977). Since 
there is evidence in our original study (Gove 
and Hughes, 1979: Tables 3 and 4) that married 
women are in better physical health than un- 
married women, we were not surprised by the 
data in Marcus and Seeman’s (1981) Table 1. 
Not only are the married in better physical 
health than are the unmarried but they also 
have lower rates of mortality (Gove, 1973), are 
in better mental health; and are less likely to 
suffer from mental illness (Gove, 1972; 1979). 
From data on mortality, mental health, and 
mental illness (Gove, 1972; 1973; 1979) it is 
clear that men benefit more from marriage than 
do women. This was also true in our data on 
morbidity:‘ married men were in significantly 
better health than married women (Gove and 
Hughes, 1979:142; Gove and Hughes, 
1980a:520). Because of the interaction between 
gender, marriage, and well-being, it is impossi- 
ble for Marcus and Seeman to draw any causal 
conclusion regarding sex differences in health 
status because they look: only at women; 
therefore, their analysis of marriage should be 
seen as having no bearing on the nurturant role 
hypothesis. 

The same can be said in regard to their 
analysis of the effects of children. Not only do 
they again not include males in their analysis 
but also they do not control for marriage. .As 
marriage tends. to be associated with physical 
well-being, and most women with children are 
married, the finding that, on the average, in 
three out of seven comparisons, women with 
children tend to be in significantly better 
physical health (after controls) is not surpris- 
ing. As these data are not available in the 
analyses we presented, we ran it (Marcus and 
Seeman’s) out of curiosity. We found that, as 
in our (Gove and Hughes, 1979) data among 
married women the presence of children was 
not significantly related to poor physical health 
on either of our indicators. In contrast, among 
unmarried women the presence of children was 
significantly related to poor physical health on 
our overall measure of physical health and on 
functional impairment. These results have little, 
bearing on the validity of the nurturant role 
hypothesis because the presence of children is 
only one aspect of nurturant roles and is, 
therefore, by itself, an inadequate indicator of 
the presence of excessive role demands. Of 
course, these results have no bearing on the 
cause of the apparent sex differences in physi- 
cal health, because these.analyses do not in- 
volve men. 

The exclusive focus on women in order to 
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make generalizations regarding the roles of 
women vs. men has previously been made. 
Komarovsky (1946) and Wallin (1950) con- 
cluded that women ‘‘played dumb’’.on dates 
more often than did men; however, they had 
studied only women. As Dean et al. (1975) 
show, this interpretation was rapidly i incorpo- 
rated into the literature and generalized, with it 
being commonly asserted in textbooks that 
women played dumb more often than men in 
- general social interactions. Finally, Dean et al. 
(1975) studied both men and women and found 
that they had relatively comparable rates of 
playing dumb on dates. Subsequently, (using © 
- national data and looking at a variety of situa- 
tions) Gove et al. (1980) found that, overall, 
` men played dumb more often than women. 
Similarly, Horner (1968) found that women 
college students feared success. Although her 
study did not include males it was based on a 


very small sample and had numerous method- _ 


ological problems. A number of attempts at 
replication showed that the relationship was 
very complex and that there was no clear tend- 


ency for females to have a greater overall fear ` 


of success than males (e.g., Tresemer, 1977). 
However, Horner’s (1968) conclusion was 
quickly absorbed by the literature, and the at- 
tempts at replication which failed to support 
her conclusion were ignored. When these facts 
are combined with the insistence (without con- 
firming evidence) that the higher morbidity 
rates of women are due to illness behavior and 
with studies (such as Marcus and’ Seeman’ Sy. 
1981) which look at this issue but do not look at 
men, one is almost forced to conclude that 
social scientists have a very distorted image of 
men and women and the roles they occupy: 


CONCL USION ` ' 


Although it is widely believed among medical 


sociologists that the higher rate of apparent. 


morbidity among women is due to iliness 
behavior and not due to real differences in 
illness, there is virtually no sound empirical 
support for this belief. At the same time there 
is a growing body of evidence that illness 
behavior plays little if any role in the apparent 
higher rates of morbidity among women (e.g., 
Wolinsky, 1978; 1980; Verbrugge, 1978; 
Mechanic, 1979; Davis, 1979; Gove. and 
Hughes, 1979; Gove and Swafford, 1981; Fink 
et al., 1969). We feel'it is time for medical 
sociologists to reconsider their emphasis on 
illness behavior in general and their 
assumption that illness behavior is the major 
cause of the apparent higher rates of morbidity 
among women as well as to explore carefully 
the possibility that the sex differences are real. 
In doing so,.they should explore a variety of 
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possible explanations of the higher rates of 
morbidity among women—including, we hope, 
our nurturant role hypothesis. 


Walter R. Gove 
Vanderbilt University 
and 
. Michael Hughes 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 
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MOBILITY AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT REVISITED* 


See ON TYREE ET AL., ASR, TUNE 


1979) 


Tyree et al. (1979) investigated the relation: 
ship between occupational mobility, economic 
development, and the ‘‘shape of the stratifica- 


.tion system.”’ Using data from 24 ‘‘countries,.” 


Tyree et al. regressed theif occupational mo- 
bility rate upon a measure of economic devel- 
opment (per-capita GNP) and on one of two 
measures of the shape of the stratification sys- 
tem (either the percentage of household in- 
come going to the top 5% of households or the 
percentage of salaried professional, technical, 


‘clerical, and retail sales workers in the labor 


force). -These regression-analyses results led 


Tyree et al. to conclude that the effect of eco- . ` 


nomic development upon occupational mobil- 
ity was a spurious consequence of the shape cf ` 
the stratification system. This conclusion is, 
however, questionable because of problems — 


with the authors’ data, mobility index, the date - | 


or time period for their independent variables, 


“Cultural contradiction and sex roles.” . 224 with four of their regression analyses. 


DATA 


Tyree et al. (1979) assumed that fourcities (Sao. 
Paulo, Santiago, Bogota, and Mexico City) 
were representative of the countries in which 
they are located (Brazil, Chile, Colombia, and 
Mexico). This assumption enabled the authors 
to take mobility rates calculated from surveys 
conducted in-these four cities and relate them _ 
to national measures of their independent 
variables. 

Such a drastic assumption—that one city is 
representative of an entire country—requires 
careful validation. The only check on the rep- 
resentativeness of these four cities is reported 
in their (Tyree et al., 1979) footnote 5, where 
two of their equations were reestimated with- - 
out these four cities. However, reestimating 
these two equations does not adequately an- ° 
swer the question of whether or not these four 
cities are representative of the countries in 
which they are located. There are two- -main 
reasons why this is so. 

First, this method assumes that the remáin- 
ing 20 countries can serve as some sort of stan- 
dard. Examination of Tyree et al.’s (1979:414) 


* Direct all correspondence to: William L. Urton; | 
Department of Sociology; Room 326, Lincoln Hall; 
University: of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign: Urbaja, 
IL 61801. 

I would like to thank Kenneth C. Land, Kenneth 
E. Southwood, Robert Schoen, and an anonymous 
editor for reading and criticizing earlier drafts. 
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Table 1 reveals that these remaining .20 coun- 
_ tries are highly unrepresentative. Thirteen of. 
these 20 countries are European. A majority 


(the exceptions. being Puerto Rico, the Philip- ` 
pines, and, perhaps, Spain and Yugoslavia, 


depending upon the criterion used) of these 20 
countries are also economically developed. 
second, the equations of footnote 5 do not 
directly address the question of the four cities’ 
representativeness. Tyree et al. (1979) should 
have compared the respondents’ (males) occu- 
pational distribution reported in each of four 
city studies to the occupational distribution of 


the male labor force in the entire country at a. 


date close to that of the mobility ‘study. 


I was able to obtain locally detailed tables. for - 


- two of the cities. Table 1 was taken from the 
1960 Chilean census (Chile, 1963), and it shows 
a comparison of the occupational distributions 
of Greater Santiago and Chile at-a date close to 
the date (1961) of Tyree et al.’s (1979) ‘‘Chi- 
lean” mobility study. Table 2 was taken from 
the’ 1960. Mexican census (Mexico, 1962, 1963), 
and it displays a comparison between the oc- 
cupational distributions of Mexico City and 
Mexico at a date close to the date (1963) of 
Tyree et.al.’s “Mexican” mobility study. 
The occupational distributions of the two 
` cities and of their respective countries are evi- 
dently quite. different. The indices of dissimi- 


larity show that either 32.03% (for Chile) or 


Table 1. Percentage Distribution of the Male Eco- 
_ nomically Active Population (Age 15’ and 
above) by Occupation for Chile (1% Sam- 
ple) and the Commune of ‘Greater Santiago 

(1.2% Sample) in 1960* 


Managerial Personnel not in 


> 


Table 2. Percentage Distribution of the Male Eco- . 


nomically Active Population (Age 8 and 
~ above) by Occupatioń for ‘Mexico and 
Mexico City in 1960* ` 


Mexico 
Occupation City 
Professional and Technical 

Workers” : 9.47% 


agriculture, cattle raising, 


forestry, bunting, or fishing 
Office Workers 
Sales Workers and Peddlers 


4.09% 
18.70% 
16.12% 


Index of Dissimilarity = 32.03 


Greater 
Occupation Chile Santiago 
Professional, Technical, So. P 
and Related Workers 3.36% ` 5.89% 
Managers, Administrators, rk 
and Directors l 1.92% 3.4356 * 
Office Eniployees and 
Related Workers 6.13% 12.36% 
Sales Workers and. Peddlers 6.61% 11.14% 
Agriculture, Fishing, ` 
and Related Workers 33.21% 3.88% 
Miners, Quarriers, etc. 3.11% 0.41% 
Transport Drivers and ' 
_ Related Workers 4.22% 5.35% 
Artisans and Operatives ` 23.34% 36.07% 
Manual Workers and Ee 
Day Laborers 6.15%  °6.59% 
Personal Service Workers 4.50% ‘7.15% 
Other Workers, N. E. C. 7.46%  . 7.74% 
Total 100.00% 100.00% 
(1837800) (443300) 


* Source: Chile (1963:28,252). Figures do not total 


PREGUI to > 100. 00 due to rounding. 


Agriculture, Cattle Raising, 


. Forestry, Hunting, and 


Fishing Workers (including 
Managerial Personnel) 
Manual Workers, Artisans, 
‘and Day Workers employed 
in extractive industries — 
Manual Workers, Artisans, 
and Day Workers directly : 
involved in the production Seat 
of goods and services 17.35% 


0.67% 


0.26% 


34.98% 


` Manual Workers, Artisans, _ 


and Day Workers indirectly 
involved in the production 
_ of goods and services 
Personal, Recreational, and 
Social Service Workers (in- 
cluding remunerated Per- | 
sonal Service Workers in 
homes) 
Total 


` 3.30% 


2.92% 
100.09 
(9296723) 
Index of Dissimilarity = -58.77 


8.80% 
100.00 
(719847) 


~* Source: Mexico (1962:417; 1963:216-220). Fig- ` 


ures do not total exactly to 100.00 due to rounding. 
Mexico City proper is composed of the 12 ‘‘cuar- 
ale as the Federal District (Mexico, 1963:23). 


58. 77% (for Mexico) of the cases would have to 
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be shifted in order for the city and country - 


' distributions to be equal.In these cases, even if 


the samples in the studies used by Tyree et al. 
(1979) were representative of Santiago and 
Mexico City, neither could be used to repre- 
sent either county as a whole. 


However, in pages 415-9 of Tyree et al. — 


(1979), where the four city studies were used, 


_agricultural occupations were discarded and 
the remaining occupational categories col- 


lapsed to a blue-collar/white-collar dichotomy. 
If, in Tables 1 and 2, one: were to eliminate 
agricultural occupations and the collapse of the 
remaining categories to a blue-collar/white- 
collar dichotomy, the city/country differences 


‘would be greatly reduced. Ignoring agricultural 


occupations in this section did enable Tyree et © 


al. to use the four city studies, but this elimina- 


problems that are applicable to the equations in 
footnote 5 (used to check the adequacy of the 


~ 


-tion of agricultural occupations raises two ` 
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four city studies) and to the entire analysis 
reported in the first section. 

_ First, part of the process of industrialization 
or economic development is the movement of 
the labor force out of agricultural occupations 
and into industrial and service occupations 
(Treiman, 1970). This simplistic (three- sector) 
representation of the process has been crit- 
icized (Singelmann, 1978; Bell, 1973), but no 
one denies the importance of the movement 
out of agricultural occupations. Eliminating ag- 
ricultural occupations meant that in the 
analysis they present (pp. 415-9), Tyree et al. 
(1979) ignored an important part of the occu- 
pational changes accompanying industrializa- 
tion. 

Second, they (Tyree et al., 1979: 415-9) took 
mobility rates which were calculated excluding 
the agricultural sector and related these rates 
to measures of ‘their independent variables 
(per-capita GNP, the percentage of household 
income going to the top 5% of households, the 
proportion of salaried professional, technical, 
clerical, and sales workers in the labor force) 
. which were calculated including the agricul- 
tural sector. Inasmuch as their mobility tables 
in the first section excluded the agricultural 
sector, their independent variables should also 
have excluded the agricultural sector. 


Tables 3 and 4, for example; give two dif- 
ferent views of the size of the agricultural na- 
tional product mistakenly included in the cal- 
culation of per-capita national product. Table 3 
shows the percentage of Gross Domestic Prod- 
uct (GDP) due to agriculture in 1963 for the 
countries used by Tyree et al. (1979) thus giv- 
ing a cross-sectional view of the problem at a 
date-close to the date of Tyree et al.’s indepen- 
dent variables. For some countries (e.g., the 
United States) the errors introduced are mini- 


Table 3. Percentage of Gross Domestic Product 
Due to Agriculture in 1963* 


Agri- Agri- 
cultural cultural 
Country GDP (%) Country GDP (%) 
Australia 12 Japan . 11 
Belgium 3 Mexico 16 
Brazil 17 Netherlands > i 
Canada 6 Norway 7 
Chile ` 9 Philippines 28 
Colombia 29 Poland 23 
Denmark 12 Puerto Rico 7 
France 8 Spain i 21 
West Germany 5 Sweden’ 6 
Hungary ` 21 United Kingdom. 3 
Israel 8 ‘United States ‘ 3 
Italy 12 Yugoslavia 25, 


* Source: United Nations (1977:663-675), Table 
186. 


. quencies, 
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Table 4. Percentage of National, Product Due to Ag- 


riculture* 
Agricultural National Product 
(%) Int 
Year . Germany Italy Sweden 
1850 47 p= =. * 
1860 45 p — l — 
1870 4 57 39 
1880 ` 36 57 37 > 
1890 33 51 32 
1900 30 i 51 28° 
1910 25 y 42 25 
`~ 1920 — 48 22 
1930  . I8 31 13 
1940 — 30 12 
1950 14 32 11 
1960 12 15 8 


* Source: Mitchell (1975:799-816), Table K2. The 


figure for Germany (1950) i is the average of the fig- 
ures for West Germany in 1950 and East Germany in 
1951.'The figure for Germany (1960) is the average of 
the 1960 figures for East and West Germany. 


mal; for others (e.g., the Philippines, Colom- 
bia), the errors are substantial. 
: Table 4 gives a longitudinal view of the per- 
centage of national product due to agriculture 
in three of the countries used by Tyree et al. 
(1979). The time period shown is approx- 
imately the same time period covered by their 
mobility tables. From this viewpoint, one can 
see that the errors introduced by including tke 
agricultural sector are greatest for the older 
birth cohorts represented in the mobility ta- 
bles, because the proportion of national prod- 
uct due to agriculture declines over time. - 

Finally, four of the mobility studies used by’ 
Tyree ‘et al. in both sections (1979:415-9; 
419-20) of their article present problems that ' 
should be noted. First, the table from Miller 
(1960:71) which Tyree et al. label as ‘‘Great 
Britain’ (following Miller’s lead) actually rep-. 
resents England and Wales (Glass and Hall, 
1954:180-1). This confusion is a problem only 
with Tyree et al.’s independent variables. Dem- 
ographic and economic information for. the 
United Kingdom is published not only for the 
United Kingdom as a whole but also for vari- - 
ous combinations of the constituent countrizs 
(England, Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland). 
One must be careful to ensure that the geo- 
graphical coverage matches—that is, in this 
case, that it refers to England and Wales. ` 

Second, Tyree et al. (1979) did not need to 
derive their table for West Germany ‘‘by a 
roundabout procedure.” Kleining (1971, in a ` 
‘reply to a comment) published the cell fre- 
later that year, in the Kolner 
Zeitschrift. 

‘The third and fourth mobility studies ‘ere 
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those from the Netherlands (Miller, 1960:75) 
and Japan (Miller, 1960:74) used (1979) by Tyree 
et al. The Netherlands table, as presented by 
Miller, mixes farm and nonfarm occupations in 
three of the six’ categories used. Although not 
noted by Miller (1960:74), examination of the 
original source for the Japanese table (Nisihira, 
1957:182) revealed that it mixes farm and non- 
farm occupations in one category.' It would be 
interesting to learn how Tyree et al. separated 


farm and nonfarm occupations in these two 
tables. ~ 


MEASUREMENT OF MOBILITY 
i ; 


Tyree et al.’s (1979) method of measuring 


mobility is dependent upon the use of 


‘dichotomous (blue-collar/white-collar, farm/ 
nonfarm) occupational classifications. How- 


ever, using only two occupational categories ` 


obscures much of the intergenerational move- 
ment between occupations. Tyree et al.’s rea- 
sons for using such a crude classification are: 
(a) maximization of comparability; (b) elimina- 
tion of problems caused by: small samples; (c) 
the possibility of using a mobility index derived 
from a saturated log-linear model; and (d) a 
willingness to draw ‘‘class lines” anywhere. 
However, none of these reasons is defensi- 
ble. First; as I have shown, there is no justifi- 
cation for use of the four city samples. Even if 
these city samples were representative of the 
city in which they were taken, they still could 


not be used as a surrogate for the country as a- 


whole. The Norwegian study has a small N 
(447), and both the Netherlands and the 
Japanese studies have mixed farm and nonfarm 
occupational categories. Elimination of these 
seven (Netherlands, Japan, Norway, and the 
four Latin American cities) studies does reduce 
Tyree et al.’s (1979) N to 17, but the remaining 
studies are all based on large, nationwide sam- 


ples, Using only these 17 studies would elimi-. 


nate problems caused by small samples and it 


would allow the use of more than two, but still - 


comparable, categories. F 

A willingness to draw ‘‘class lines” any- 
where is also indefensible—this is carrying 
theoretical relativism a bit too far: First, what 
Tyree et al. (1979) use are not classes, but 


occupational categories. Occupation, by itself," 


is strictly a nominal concept which attains or- 
dinality only when a value (e.g., income) is 


1 The 1955 Japanese study was conducted 
‘throughout the country, not just in the cities (Miller, 
1960:25). If Tyree et al. (1979) had checked the origi- 
nal source (Nisihira, 1957) they would have found 
that the category unskilled” is composed of farm- 
ers, lumbermen and related workers, and workers i in 
mines and quarries (Nisihira, 1957: 182). 
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observed for, or assigned to, each occupational 
category. The connection between member- 
ship in an occupational category and economic 
variables such as one’s standard of living is 
complex enough (Girod, 1977) to prevent a 
simple-minded equating of occupational 
categories and social-classes. 

- Instead of drawing ‘‘class lines” anywhere, 
one should draw the lines in a way which is 
theoretically relevant: Tyree et al. (1979) are 


studying the relationship between economic 


development and occupational mobility. One 
characteristic of economic development is the 
movement of the labor force from agriculture 
to industry and, hence, to services (e.g., see 
Treiman, 1970). Some (e.g., Bell, 1973; 
Singelmann, 1978) would argue for a finer di- 
vision of ‘‘services.’’ So three categories— 
nonmanual (services), manual (industry), and 
farm (agriculture}-—would seem the minimum 


. number necessary for studying the relationship 


between economic development and occupa- 
tional mobility. Tyree. et al., (1979), however, 
use only dichotomies: blue-collar/white-collar 
(ignoring agriculture), and farm/nonfarm, 
which ignores the nonmanual (SETVIEESI 
manual (industry) distinction. 

The final rationale which Tyree et al. (1979) 
give for the use of, only two occupational 
categories is that dichotomies enabled them to 
use a saturated log-linear model applied to a 
three-way table (father’s occupation by son’s 


occupation by country), and then to take the - 


three-way interaction term for each country as 
a mobility index that is ‘‘unique,’’ controls for 
differences in the marginals, and is relative to 
the other countries involved. 

' In log-linear form, the three-factor effect in 
the saturated model applied to a‘ three- 
dimensional table is the difference between: (a) 
the two-factor effect (the association between 
father’s occupation and son’s occupation) ex- 
hibited by table k (i.e., for a particular coun- 
try), and (b) the average two-factor effect 
across all k tables—i.e., the average associa- 
tion between father’s occupation and son’s oc- 
cupation across all k countries (Bishop et al., 
1975:32-6). Thus, the index is a relative mobil- 
ity index, but it is relative to the particular set 


`of countries involved in the analysis. Change 


-_ 


the set of countries used, and the value of the - 


mobility index changes, so the index is not 
unique. 

This property of their mobility index causes 
a problem with Tyree’ et.al.’s (1979: 415-9) 
equations. As will be seen, they used pairwise 
deletion of cases with missing values when es- 


‘timating the equations ‘reported in their first 
‘section. This means that, while the set of 


countries used to estimate the equations var- 
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ied, the set used to calculate the mobility index 
- did not. This comment also applies to the 
et reported in their (1979) footnotes 4 
and 5 i 
____ The index does control for differences in the 
| marginals of the father’s occupation by son’s 
occupation tables. In light, however, of Hauser 
and Featherman’s (1977) findings that marginal 
differences account for much of the variability 
in mobility between countries and over time, it 
_ would be preferable to include marginal effects 
in a mobility index. 

‘ In summation, Tyree et al.’s use of 
dichotomies is indefensible. Dichotomies 
obscure too much of the intergenerational 
movement between occupations. The particu- 
lar dichotomies used-by Tyree et al. are not 
‘theoretically relevant to the analysis of economic 
development and mobility. Finally, their mo- 
bility index is not unique, and it ignores one of 


the principal causes’ (marginal differences) of 


variability’ in mobility between countries and 
over time. 


THE TIME PERIOD USED FOR TYREE Er AL.'S 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES : 


“Tyree et al.’s (1979) three independent: varia- 


. bles—per capita GNP;. the percentage of 
household income received by the top 5% of 
the households; and the percentage of salaried 
professional, ‘technical, clerical, and retail 
sales workers in the labor force—share one 
fundamental flaw: the time (date) to which 
these independent variables refer is not the 
time period covered by their mobility studies. 
This assertion comes from a consideration of 
what a mobility table represents. A mobility 
‘table is a peculiar way of simultaneously 
recording the! history of the survivors of 
several birth cohorts up to and including the 


. date of the survey. For example, if in 1970 we’ 
surveyed individuals between the ages of 15 ` 


and 64, asking them about their current 
occupations, their first jobs, their parents’ 


occupations, etc., we would be covering the - 


history of the survivors of the cohorts born 
(approximately) between 1906-1955. Thus, a 
mobility table drawn from this hypothetical 


study would cover a period of time from 


approximately 1906-1970. 

To relate a rate calculated from this 
hypothetical table to some independent vari- 
“ables, the independent variables should refer.to 
the same time period as the mobility table— 
‘that is, approximately 1906~1970. One way in 
which to do this would be to construct a time 
‘series of the independent variable(s) that 
covers the same, or approximately the same, 

years as the mobility table, then, calculate: 
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from this time series some measure of. central: 
tendency (such as the‘arithmetic mean), and 
relate this to the mobility rate. Such a proce- 
dure was followed by Hazelrigg and Garnier 
(1976) in relating occupational mobility to per- 
capita energy consumption. 

- However, Tyree et al.’s (1979) independert | 


l variables are for a single year only. This raises ` 


two problems, which can be illustrated by tak- 
ing per-capita-GNP for 1965. This is the only 
independent variable for which we know the 
date, although similar comments would apply 
to their other independent variables inasmuch — 
as they were taken ‘‘as close to the date of the 
mobility samples as possible.’’- 

The first problem is that data for a single 
year-per-capita GNP in 1965 is going to be un- 
representative of an entire period of time. The 
second problem is that the date for per-capita 
GNP (1965) comes after the date of the survey 
for these countries: Brazil (Sao Paolo), Chile 


: (Santiago), Denmark, France, Great Britain | 


(England and Wales), Hungary, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Puerto Rico, 
Spain, Sweden, U.S.A., and Yugoslavia (see “ 
Tyree et al.’s 1979 Table 1). In these cases, to 
felate mobility rates to per-capita GNP in 1965" 


requires the assumption that it is possible to ` 


travel backward in time and affect an event 
which Has already occurred. ` “4 
Figure 1 gives, for Sweden, an illustration of 


_ these problems using per-capita Gross Domes- 


tic Product (GDP). The period from 1899-1950 
is the period represented by Tyree et al.’s 
(1979) Swedish table (Carlsson, 1958:64). 

One can see why data for a single year which 
is ‘‘as close to the date of the mobility samples 
as possible” is going to be unrepresentative. 
Given the growth in real per-capita GDP, the 
value for 1950 is higher than the ‘‘typical’’ 
value (the mean) experienced by the cohorts 
represented in the mobility table. `~ 

One can also see why the use of 1965 per- 
capita GDP is a mistake. In addition to the 
logical problem mentioned, one can see that 
the value of the 1965 per-capita GDP is much 


_ higher than any value of per-capita GDP expe-- -~ 
rienced by the cohorts included in the mobility 


table. A little arithmetic (mean per-capita GDP 
1899_ 1950=918,.s.d.=344) will show that the 
1965 per-capita GDP lies outside ‘the 99% con 
fidence interval about the mean. i 


EQUATIONS Sy we 


A } 
Assume, for the moment, that all of the 
above-mentioned problems introduced only 
minor distortions. Can we give any credence to 


. Tyree et al.’s (1979) conclusions? Only a partial 


answer can be given for, with the data that 
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Figure 1. Sweden (Kroner 1914=100). Solid Line: Per-Capita GDP 1899-1950. Broken Line: Mean Per- 
Capita GDP. Asterisks: 1965 Per-Capita GDP. l 


Tyree et al. (1979:416) present in Table 2, it is 
possible to reanalyze only four of their 
equations: ' 


(1) Mobility = a+ b*GNP + c* Inequality - 

(2) Mobility = a + b*logGNP + c* Inequality 
(3) Mobility = a+ b*GNP + c*Midocc 

(4) Mobility = a+ b*logGNP + c*Midocc. 


I.have given Tyree et al.’s (1979) names to the 
variables: Mobility—the three-way interaction 
term of the saturated log-linear model; GNP 
(and logGNP)—per-capita GNP in .1965: 
Inequality—the percentage of household , 
income received by the top 5% of the 
households; and Midocc—the percentage of 
salaried professional, technical, clerical, ‘and 
retail sales workers in the labor force. 


' Correlations, the Ns on which the correlations 


are based, and means and standard deviations . 
calculated from Tyree et al.’s (1979) Table 2 
are presented in Table 5. The results of the 


- regression analyses are reported in Table 6. 


First, one can see from Table 5 that Tyree et 


-al. (1979) used pairwise deletion when es- 


timating these four equations, a fact that they 
did not ou in the paper.’ One can-also see 


~- 2 With pairwise deletion, thee is ‘a oronim in- 
volving what N to use when referring to tabulated 
distributions of statistics such as the Durbin-Watson 
d and the Von Neumann Ratio. The mean N (when 
rounded to the nearest whole number) is 23, and this 
is the value I used. l ; 
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Table 5. Correlations, Means, and Standard De- 
viations Calculated from Tyree et al.’s 
(1979) Table 2 


Mobil- Inequal- Log 
ity GNP ity Midocc GNP 
‘Mobility 1.0 
GNP -.617 1.6 
Inequality .764 -—.539 1.0 
Midocc. —.739 801 —.539 1.0 
LogGNP —.668 928 —.643 834 1.0 
Mean .000 1373.500 21.359 20.317 6.970 
S.D. 124 864.022: 8.138 7.954  .814 
N 24 22 23 24 


24 


from Table 5 that the correlations between the 
independent variables in these four equations 
are quite high. For equations 1 and 2, the cor- 
relatioris between the independent variables 


(—.539 and —.643) are almost as large (in ab- . 


solute value) as the correlations between any 
of the independent. variables and the dependent 
variable, Mobility. For equations 3 and 4, the 
correlations between the independent variables 
(.801 and .834), which were not reported by 
Tyree et al., are higher than any of the correla- 
tions between the independent variables and 
the dependent variable, Mobility. 

In these equations there are only two inde- 
pendent variables, so the correlation between 
them is the appropriate statistic to use in test- 
ing for multicollinearity (Johnston, 1972:163). 
The ‘correlations between. the independent 
variables in equations 1 and 2, and especially 
equations 3 and 4, are large enough that one 
should assume the existence of multicollinear- 
ity when interpreting the results of the regres- 
sion analyses reported in Table 6. 

Multicollinearity has as its main conse- 
quences: (1) a drop in the precision of estima- 
tion so that it becomes difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to separate the relative influence of the 
independent, variables, and (2) estimates of 
coefficients become so sensitive to the set of 
sample data used that additional observations 
can occasionally produce drastic shifts in some 
of the coefficients. This sensitivity to the set of 
sample data used also means that one may 
incorrectly drop variables from an analysis be- 
cause (even though their coefficients are not 
significantly different from zero) the sample 
data used did not pick up their effects 
_ (Johnston, 1972:160). In other words, mul- 
ticollinearity makes it difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to say that economic development (GNP, 
logGNP) does not affect mobility while the 

‘*shape of the stratification system” (In- 
equality, Midocc) does. 


Table 6. Results of the Regression Analyses 
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a Significant at 5% for positive autocorrelation. 
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Multicollinearity is not the only problem 
with Tyree et al.’s (1979) regression analyses. 
In Table 6 there is evidence that, in all four 
equations, the disturbances are probably au- 


tocorrelated (the Durbin-Watson statistic falls . 


in the inconclusive region), and that, in 
equations 2—4, the disturbances are definitely 
autocorrelated (the Von Neumann ratio is sig- 
nificant at the 5% level).* The autocorrelated 
disturbances are probably due to the problem 
of “omitted variables” (Johnston, 1972:244).4 
For all of the countries, the agricultural sector 
is included in the computation of the indepen- 
dent variables (GNP, Midocc, Inequality) but 
excluded (with the inadvertent exceptions of 
_ the Netherlands and Japan) from the mobility 


tables. The disturbance term will, therefore, 


include an element due to this exclusion of the 


agricultural sector from the mobility table. Be- 


cause the contribution of the agricultural sector 
to the independent variables is correlated with 
the size of the agricultural sector, excluded 
from the mobility tables, the disturbances will 
be autocorrelated. 

One final problem in the interpretation of the 
autocorrelation statistics: Tyree et al. (1979) 
are using cross-sectional data to make in- 
ferences about a longitudinal process. They 
take data from countries which, at more or less 
the same point in time, are at different levels of 
’ economic development. With this data, they 
wish to make inferences about a process—i. Č; 
mobility. and industrialization—-that is occur- 
ring over time within each country. 

This use of cross-sectional data to niake in- 
ferences. about a longitudinal process requires 
the assumption of essentially similar overtime 
processes in each country. Then the countries 
could be ordered along levels of economic de- 
velopment, and the autocorrelated distur- 
bances could be interpreted as being serially 
autocorrelated along the dimension of eco- 
nomic development. Given that the autocorre- 


t 
* 


3 Jt is unclear which test-—the Durbin-Watson 
statistic or the Von Neumann Ratio—~is preferable in 
the present circumstances. Neither Theil (1971) nor 
Johnston (1972) gives a comparison of the power of 
these tests. Thus, the best solution seemed to be the 
conclusions that the disturbances are probably au- 


tocorrelated in all four equations, and that for - . 
equations 2-4 there is definite evidence of autocor- 


related disturbances. 


4 Significant values for the Von Neumann Ratio 
could also have come about because of hetero- 
scedastic disturbances and/or nonlinearity in the in- 
depenent variables. Tests for heteroscedastic dis- 
turbances (Theil, 1971:197-198) and for curvilinear- 
ity (Theil, 1971:222) revealed that neither was pres- 
ent in any of the four equations. 
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lated disturbances are due to the way Tyree et 
al. (1979) dealt with the agricultural sector, this 
interpretation makes sense because the size of 
the agricultural sector'is negatively correlated 
with the level-of industrialization.‘ 

Among the effects of autocorrelated distur- 
bances (Johnston, 1972:246), the most impor- 
tant are the invalidity of the least-squares for- 
mulas for the sampling variance of the regres- 
sion coefficients and of the forms of the F and t 
tests used to test hypotheses about the least- 
squares coefficients. This means thafno valid 
inferences can be made about the regression 
coefficients; that is, no reliable statements can 
be made about the relative effects of economic 
development (GNP, logGNP) and the ‘shape 
of the stratification system’’ (Inequality, 
Midocc). 


CONCLUSION 


In spite of Tyree et al.’s (1979) efforts, we still 


know nothing about the relative effects of 


economic development and the shape of the 
stratification system on occupational mobility. 
This is because of Tyree et al.’s use of 
inadequate mobility data, the faulty 
measurement of their independent variables, 
and technical problems with their regression 
analyses. 

All three of these problems are solvable: 
Newer and ‘better quality mobility. data are 


` available; for example, see Broom and 


McDonnell (1974, Hirschman (1975), and Lin 
and Yauger (1975). Time-series data for their 
independent variables are available. (For a 
common measure of industrialization or eco- 
nomic development, per-capita, energy con- 
sumption, see Darmstadter et al. {1971].) Fi- 
nally,'there are alternatives to ordinary least- 
squares estimation which can be used when 
either multicollinearity (see Hoerl and Ken- 
nard, 1970; Broom et al. 1977:76~93) or au- 
tocorrelated disturbances (Theil, 1971:236- 
257; Johnston, ` 1972:259-.265) exist. If these 
suggestions.were followed, the problems with 
Tyree et al.’ s (1979) results would be resolved, 
and then we might begin to discover something 


about the relationship of economic develop- 


ment to Gecupanona, mobility. . 
: William L. Urton 


University a Illinois at Urbana-Champagna | 


~ 


+ 


5 An unbeliever could view the Durbin-Watson 
statistic and the Von Neumann Ratio as simply ways 
of cheçking one of the statistical assumptions un- 
derlying ordinary least-squares estimation. 
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- APPENDIX 
Per-Capita GDP (kroner 1914 = 100) Used for Figure 
1 (Sweden)* . 
Per- Per- Per- 
Capita Capita Capita 
Year ' GDP. Year GDP Year GDP ` 
1899 491 1918 693 1937 1146 - 
1900. 514 1919 662 . 1938 1177 
1901 528 1920 800 1939 1244 
, 19902 507 - 1921 696 1940 1225 
1903 552 1922 655 194] 1202 
1904 558 1923 ° 707 1942 1192 
1905 554 1924 757° , 1943 . 1266 
1906 622 1925 826 1944 1317 ` 
1907 618 1926 858 1945 ` 1419 
1908 616 1927 896 .1946 1547 
1909 624 1928 896 1947 1619 
1910 658 1929 968 1948 1687 
"1911 672 1930 998 ` 1949 1739 
1912 659 1931 900 - 1950 1857 
1913 G 1932 873 Mean, 1899-1950 
= 9]8- 
1914 726 1933 881 
1915 | 747 1934, 963. 54 189-1950 
1916 835 1935 ‘1008 - ~ 
-1917 . 754 1936 1077 1965 3015 


* Sources used in calculation of per-capita gross 
domestic product (GDP) at market price, kroner 1914 
= 100: Osten (1967:154-157), OECD (1976:46—47), 
Myrdal (1933:189, 194- 199), Sweden (1972: 209; 
_ 1975:32, 221): 
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- COMMENT ON “GAPS AND 
GLISSANDOS: INEQUALITY, 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, AND __ 
SOCIAL MOBILITY IN 24 COUNTRIES’* 


(TYREE ET AL., ASR, JUNE 1979) 


The recent article by Tyree et al. (1979) di- 
rects attention to an important but relatively 
neglected problem in stratification. Although 

‘many, studies of income inequality have ap- 
peared in the past ten years, virtually all -of 
, them have dealt with the determinants of levels 


of inequality rather than with the consequences - 


of these levels. Tyree et al. present data sug- 
gesting that a Significant consequence of high 


levels of inequality i is low rates of i intergenera- - 
tional occupational mobility., This is an in- 


_triguing proposition, but I wish to raise two 
issues concerning the ‘fit’ between the 
theoretical arguments put forth in this article 
_and the empirical analysis. 

At the most general level, the authors hy- 
pothesize (p. 413) that the ‘‘shape of a stratifi- 
cation system” will ‘‘influence the level of mo- 
bility occurring within that system.’’ The 
‘“‘shape of the stratification system” can be 
distinguished as what might be called either 
gap-like or glissando-like. In the former type 
(p. 413), ‘‘social position is defined reasonably 
clearly along class lines, with two or three dis- 


crete classes having fairly uniform economic - 


rewards available within each, but having sub- 
stantial econemic differences between them:”’ 
In the latter type (p. 413), “‘social gradations 
from the top to the bottom are numerous ang 


Ka 


` * Direct all’ Eonenni to: Steven pza Mess- 
ner; Department. of Sociology; we University; 
New York, NY 10000. 
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small, each one being nearly indistinguishable, 


“Gaps and aii andos. Inequality, eco- i 


-w 


yet, when taken together, covering a substan- 
tial distance.” 

It is useful to consider, then, how these two 
~Aiypes of systems would appear when depicted , 
by means of a typical frequency distribution. 
The gap-like type would have a bi- or tri-modal 
distribution. This would suggést the existence 
of discrete classes situated at the modes with 

‘uniform economic rewards available within 
‘each;’’ that is, there would be little dispersion 
around the- modes, but with ‘‘substantial dif- 
ferences between them,” and; therefore, large 
distances between the modes. The glissando- 
like type would appear as a continuous curve 
with numerous “‘intérmediate statuses” linking 
those at the bottom of the status hięrarehy with 
those at the top. © 7 

If, this interpretation of the pes of stratifi- 
cation’systems is correct, then the utility of the 
key operational measure for this variable be- 


comes highly suspect. The authors assume that , 
the shape of the stratification system is re- 
flected in the shape:of the income distribution : 


and they proceed to operationalize the shape of 


the income distribution through the proportion. 


of income received by the top 5% of house- 
holds. Although the authors acknowledge (p. 
422) that such measurement “‘is not conceptu- 
ally satisfactory, 
rectly what seems to be'the most serious ob- 
jection to this procedure. Income distributions, 
at least in industrial societies, are notoriously 
continuous, unimodal distributions. If income 
inequality is a reasonable indicator of the shape 


of a stratification system, then it follows from , 


what is known about income distributions that 
there aré no gap-like societies. If there are no 
gap-like societies, nothing can be said about 
the mobility rates of these societies. On. the 
other hand, if there are gap-like stratification 


_ systems, then income distribution is clearly an 


invalid indicator of the shape of the stratifica- 
tion system because income distributions are 
unlikely to-assume a gap-like shape.! 


t A similar argument can be made concerning the 
other operational measure of the shape of the 
stratification system: the proportion of the labor 
force in middle status occupations. The authors (p. 
418) state their assumption that the shape of the 
reward distribution conforms to the shape of the 
occupational distribution, that a ‘‘glissando of posi- 
tions and a glissando of rewards go together.’’ If this 
assumption is correct, then measures of occupational 


distribution will also fail to uncover gap-like 


societies. Occupational distributions can be -ex- 


pected to. be just as continuous as reward distri- ` 


butiéns are, implying. either that gap-like stratifica- 
tion systems do not exist or that occupational distri- 
butions are invalid indicators of the type of stratifi- 
cation system. 


~ 
k 


” they do not confront, di- 
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The operationalization of mobility also 
seems inadequate when considered in light of 
the theoretical argument underlying -the 
analysis. Data limitations force the authors (p. 
414) to define mobility as intergenerational 
movement across the white-collar/blue-collar: 
line. There is, of course, considerable status ~ 
overlap between white-collar and blue-collar 
workers, but this is well known and is not the 
key point being raised here. Rather, my point is 
that the rationale for the basic “hypothesis 
linking inequality and mobility becomes highly 
questionable once the precise nature of the 
measures is taken into account. . 

„The authors argue (p. 413) that the relative 
affluence of the rich will influence both the cost 
of falling out of the upper group and the ability 
of the rich to block the entry of members from 
lower groups. For these reasons it could be 
hypothesized that the permeability of the upper 

‘group would be heightened if the relative 
well-being of this group were reduced. To test 
this hypothesis, however, would require a 
measure of intergenerational movement in and 
out of the upper 5% of households. This is not 
the measure of mobility employed in the 
analysis. 
movement across the blue-collar/white-collar 
divide, says very little about the permeability 
. of the upper group. Because most mobility 
tends to involve movement over short dis- 
tances, the “‘collar-color’’ measure will depend 
largely on shifts occurring somewhere near the 
middle of the status distribution—i.e., some- 
where near the status division between white- 
and blue-collar workers.? Few: of those 
counted as upwardly mobile will represent 
movement from the lower 95% into the upper 
5%, and few of those counted as downwardly 
mobile will represent displacement from the 
upper to the lower group. On the other hand, 
most of those actually entering or departing - 
from the upper group will be counted as sta- 
tionary since both origins and destinations for 
such person are likely to be ‘‘white-collar.’’ In 
short, the empirical findings concerning in- 
equality and mobility really do not address the 
basic theoretical hypothesis as formulated. 
Moreover, a theoretical interpretation of these 
findings is not readily available. 

It must be recognized, in, all fairness, that 
Tyree et al. were faced with the dilemma of 
either doing the analysis with admittedly un- 


2 This would not be a serious problem if it could be 
assumed that the rate of movement at a given level of 
the social hierarchy would be highly correlated with 
. the rate of any other point. There is no good reason, 
however, for accepting this assumption. 


The measure actually employed, . 
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satisfactory measures or not doing the analysis 
at all. Nevertheless, I hope these comments 
have underscored the seriousness of the mea- 
surement deficiencies in their analysis. Until 
measures that are more faithful to key theoreti- 
cal concepts become available, there’ will be 
little of significance to be said concerning the 
consequence of the shape of the stratification 
system for PERR mobility. | 
Steven F. Messner 
Columbia University 
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`” REPLY TO MESSNER AND URTON* 


I shall respond to Messner first, for he seems 
to have understood our message while dis- 
agreeing with our method, and Urton second, 
for he seems to have missed the message, as 
well as found methodological shortcomings. 

Mr. Messner is both right and wrong. PI 
allow I know no national income distribution 
that isn’t unimodal with a right skew. There are 
no societies with an honest-to-God gap of ny 
magnitude in either their income or occupa- 
tional structures, a big space inhabited by no- 
body at all. There are also no mechanically 
solidary societies, ones with no role dif- 
ferentiation. Nevertheless, in comparing 
societies it is helpful to think of the relative 
extent social cohesion is achieved through 
cooperation and exchange of the unlike and the 
bonding through identification of the like. 

While I do not claim to be the reincarnation 
of Durkheim, I do ask Mr. Messner to treat our 
title with a bit more tolerance. (I admit this 
smacks of ‘‘listen to what I mean—not what I 
say.) There are societies in which that nght 
skew is particularly long: where the social dis- 
tance in income, wealth, life-style, or life ex- 
pectancy between the median and an elite is 
intolerably long. This observation is not new 
with us. Recognition of the extent development 
efforts in LDCs heve aggravated this distance 
led AID to require social impact statements for 
development projects using its funds. Even 


* Direct all correspondence to: Andrea Tvree, 
Department of Sociology, State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, NY 11794. 
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rising a little bit in such a society is unlikely, 
because there are few slots a little bit higher 


than the place where most of the population 


resides. . 

We agree with Messner that our use of white 
collar-blue ‘collar mobility leaves a lot to be 
desired. We also reported an analysis of mobil- 
ity across the farm-nonfarm line for those 
countries for which it was. available. We were 
heartened to find the same results using two 
different social lines. We did not use a line 
between the top 5% and everyone else because 
we didn’t have it. It may be that those societies 
with much white-blue and farm-nonfarm mo- 


bility are the ones where mobility into an elite — 


is low and those societies with little mobility 
within the bottom 95% of the population are 


the ones whose top 5% is most open to new- 


comers. Somehow I doubt it. 

In his last sentence Mr. Messner does. us a 
disservice. We have said something of 
significance about the relation between the 
shape of stratification systems (using four mea-. 
sures, three of income distributions, one of the 
occupational structure) and mobility (using two 
- measures). We have said nothing of either 
significance or insignificance about mobility in 
and out of the top 5% of populations. This 
mobility is only a small part of what circulatory 
mobility means, a part which has particularly 
subtle consequences for social cohesion, moral 
continuity, public order, and the protection of 
individual freedom. We agree that cross- 
national observations about such mobility 
would be relevant to our argument. The data 
we used are also relevant to our argument. 

By the time I finished Urton’s comment I, 


was amazed we had found anything at all, that © 


any correlations were significantly different 
from zero. To his mind virtually nothing fits 
with anything else: cities are confused with 
countries, farmers crept into nonfarm occupa- 
tional categories, England and Wales are con- 
fused with a kingdom, and the dates are all 
wrong. One gets the impression we used a ran- 
dom number generator as the source of our 
data. Had we, we would have avoided the 
problems of multicollinearity Urton properly 
identifies as serious. 

I can agree with Urton that an ideal analysis 
of comparative mobility data would involve 
more than occupational dichotomies. I can 
agree that ‘‘class’’ lines would be drawn most 
profitably in theoretically relevant places. I 
cannot agree that there is a. fatal flaw in the 
measure we used of circulatory mobility— 
given the dichotomous data. Although the mo- 
bility effects are not unique, in that the grand 
mean and the. marginal effects about which 
they vary are determined by the countries 
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included in the sample, the natural logarithm 
of the odds ratio in each table is unique. The 
mobility effects are simply linear transforma- 
tions of that logarithm (as we state in the 
article). Correlations and standardized regres- 
sion equations are unaffected by the ab- 
solute value of the mobility effects, only by 
their relative values. Those stay the same, 
whether 17 or 24 countries are included in the 
original 3-dimensional data matrix. 

Two points about agricultural people and 
their product. First, I am not moved by Ur- 
ton’s assertion that all independent variables 
should exclude the agricultural sector. At issue 
is‘the productive capacity of an economy and 
the standard of living it can buy a population. 
What proportion of that productive capacity is 
in agriculture is irrelevant. It is relevant that 
GDP per capita and nonagricultural GDP per 
nonagricultural.capita be positively correlated. 


Second, the percent of either Gross Domestic 


or National product due to agricultural indus- 
try is not the same as the percent produced by 
people in agricultural occupations, though 
Urton ignores the distinction. 

I am delighted someone with as sharp a crit- 
ical mind and knowledge of the relevant sub- 
stantive and technical literature bothered to 
read our paper critically. I am simultaneously 
encouraged and distressed by his conclusion. If 
everything—data and methods—necessary to 
remedy our shortcomings is present and if 


-Urton feels the issue is important enough for so 


extended a comment, why doesn’t he just do 


‘what we did better than we did it? We did not 


send our manuscript off to the ASR with a - 
mind to make the last statement in an area. We 
sent it off in an attempt to alter the theoretical 
focus of research in comparative mobility 
(which we regard as of some sociological mo- 
ment). We knew time and further work would 
make technical fools of us—and possibly 
theoretical ones as well. None of us is so fragile 
we cannot bear this (nor, for two of us, so 
young it hasn’t happened before). Mr.. Urton’s 
skill at naysaying seems to have swamped his 
skill at doing. In this he is not alone and we 
(collectively) are at fault. 

We have gotten through to Messner more 
than we did to Urton. Messner clearly does 
realize our major message was an invocation of 
something about the shape of opportunity 
structures as conditioning circulatory mobility. 
I think he does not like it and disagrees with the 
way we measured it, but he sees it. We have 


.failed with Mr. Urton; he is still after the re- 


lationship between economic development and 
occupational mobility. We were not. We do not 
think the shapé of either reward or occupational 
distributions is some ‘simple function: of a 
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country’s productive capacity. We do not think 
,economic development is a sort of unilinear 
evolutionary process. We were not making in- 
ferences, as Urton claims, about something we 
see as a ‘‘longitudinal process.” We think 
` societies can and do organize similar produc- 
` tivity differently. And we think this fact im- 
portant. 


With the issue. of aatieolineatity, Urton | 


has us. He is right; despite our tone of certainty 
(advocacy?) we cannot.separate the relative 
influence on circulatory mobility of the two 
' major sets of independent variables, those in- 
dicating productive capacity and those indi- 
cating the shape of reward or occupational dis- 
tributions. Both measurement error (as in the 
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_ choice of dates for. indicators) and the sample 


of populations are likely to be crucial determi- 
nants of the relative importance of the two sets 
of variables in the troubled equations. We wish ` 
he would take. his own message: it is.at least as 
plausible that the way à society organizes its 
production and rewards its. members deter- , 
mines rates of movement of: individuals - 
through the social structure as that circulatory. 
mobility is some automatic consequence. of. 


“economic development. . 


Andrea’ Tyres 
State University of 
New York at Stony Broox 
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Experimental Evidence 


By PETER H. ROSSI, RICHARD A. BERK, and KENNETH J. LENIHAN -’ 
A Volume in the QUANTITATIVE STUDIES IN SOCIAL RELATIONS Serles 
` limited variety would affect subsequent recidi- 


This volume deals with the relationship between 
poverty and crime, presenting experimental evi- 
dence that is quite unique. Based on a con- 
trolled randomized experlment with prisoners 
released from the state prisons of Georgia and 
Texas, who were provided experimentally with 
eligibliity for unemployment ‘benefits, the.experi- 
ment sought to see whether financial ald of a 


vism. The volume provides a detailed description 
of the events—living arrangements, marital sta- 
tus changes, employment and unemployment— 
that occur to ex-felons as they attempt to inte- 
grate themselves back Into civilian life. 
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The book develops genetic models based on 
theories of social networks and demography to 
analyze social behavior from an evolutionary 


perspective. Theoretical relationships between - 
evolutionary models and abstract concepts of > 


social structure are developed from a network 
standpoint that. emphasizes types of reciprocity, 
altruism, and badges of group membership as 
a means of controlling cheating and ensuring 
the evolutionary stability of a soclal system. 

CONTENTS: The Evolutionary Roots of Sociality. 
THE THEORY OF RECIPROCITY SELECTION. 
Mathematical Models for a Simple Cooperative 
Trait. Cascade to Takeover by. the Social Trait. 


Dynamics of the Cascade, Using the Two-lsland 
Approximation. The Cascade Continued—tnitial 
Conditions and Global Dynamics. THE THEORY 
OF KIN SELECTION. Géneral Models for Sib 
and Half-Sib Selection. Axiomatization of Sib 
Selection Theories. Alternative Combinatorial 
Models and the Status of the Hamilton Theory. 
Models of Intergenerational Altruism. THE THE- 
ORY OF GROUP SELECTION. Analysis of Group 
Selection in the Levins E=E(x) Formalism. Group 
Selection of Founder Populations. Conclusions. 
Glossary. References. ‘Author Index. Subject 
Index. 

Each chapter includes notes. 


1980, 448 pp., $29.50 ISBN: 0-12-115650-8 


Inner Contradictions of Rigorous Research 


By CHRIS ARGYRIS 


A Volume In the ORGANIZATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY Series 


SECTION HEADINGS: Introduction. The Indi- - 
vidual and the System. Inner Contradictions of 
Rigorous Research. Describing Reality and the 
Status Quo. Normal .Science and Advice. Ac- 


tion Science: A Perspective. Il!ustrations of Ac-: 
tion Science Models. Summary. Appendix. Ref- 
erences. Author Index. Subject Index. 

1980, 224 PD., $16.00 ISBN: 0-12-060150-8 


Deviant Behavior in Defense of Self. 


By HOWARD B. KAPLAN 


CONTENTS: THEORY AND METHOD. Toward 
a General Theory of Deviant ‘Behavior. Method. 
RESULTS. Prevalence of the Self-esteem Mo- 
tive. Antecedents of Self-derogation. Self-attl- 
tudes and Deviant Behavior. Self-attitudes and 


CONTINUATION ORDERS authorize us to Ship 


. and bill.each volume in a series, or "Advances" 


type publication automatically, immediately up- 


1 


Deviant Behavior imeweding Varlables. Deviant 
Behavior and Self-enhancement. Retrospect- 
and Prospect. References. Subject Index. 


1980, 272 pp., $22.00 ISBN: 0-12-396850-X 


on publication. This order will remain in effect 
until cancelled. Specify the volume number or 
title with which your order is to begin. 


Send payment with order and save postage and handling. 


Prices are in U.S. dollars and are subject to change without notice. 


ACADEMIC PRESS, INC. 


y 


A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace reper 4 Publishers 
“111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003/24-28 OVAL ROAD, LONDON NW1 7DX 
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D.C. HEATH 
takes several new looks 
at sociology 


in Spring 1381 


Urbanization and Cities: 

À Historical and Comparative Perspective On Our Urbanizing World 
Hilda Golden, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 

1981 Cloth 576 pages est. 

This comprehensive text takes a broad look at how societies 
become urbanized, what the characteristic effects are on 

` cities and city dwellers, and the status and developmen: 

of the present world urban situation. It also compares 

cities in the United States, Great Britain, and Japan. 


` Readings in Juvenile Delinquency 
Gary F. Jensen, University of Arizona and 
- Dean G. Rojek, University of Georgia 
' 1981 Paper 448 pages est.. 
The ideal supplement to the authors’ text DELINQUENCY: 


A Sociological View (1980), this reader covers both traditional 
and emerging issues and research in juvenile delinquency. 


Readings in Sex and Gender Roles 7 
_ Laurel Walum Richardson, Ohio State University 
1981 Paper 448 pages est. 


Carefully chosen selections represent a broad spectrum of popular 
and scientific research and writing on sexual stratification. 


Recently published - . . 
The Social Welfare Institution: Criminology: Perspectives on 
An Introduction Crime and Criminality 
Third-Edition s Peter Wickman, State University of 
Ronald C. Federico, : New York, Potsdam and Philip Whitten, 
University of Cincinnati with the assistance of Robert Levey 
1980 Cloth 404 pages 1980 Cloth 628 pages 
INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE INSTRUCTOR’S GUIDE 

D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 125 Spring Street 
i College Division Lexington, MA 02173 
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Winner of - 

the 1979 C.Wright Mills Award 
= of the ‘Society for the Study of 

©. Social Problems 

and 
the 1980 American Sociological 
Association Award fora 
Distinguished Contribution 
to E DEERE 


States n. 
Social Revolutions 


A Comparative Analysis of France, 
Russia and China 


by . 


Theda Skocpol 


“A major work of social science scholarship... . This work is clearly a 
landmark in political sociology ....Theda Skocpol’s work represents a 
major fulfillment of C. Wright Mills” theoretical vision. It will, in turn, 
serve as a model for comparative historical analysis and as a seed-bed of 
ideas for students of social change for years to come.”—from the 
- announcement of the C. Wright Mills Award by Richard. Flacks, 

_ President of the Society for the Study of Social Problems 


“Admirable in reach, thoughtful, lucidly written.” “The book has both 
sweep and: precision.” “There is a sustained application of a penetrating . 
analytic scheme.” “A sociological .gem.”—comments of Committee 
members in the announcement of the American Sociological Asso-' 
ciation Award” `> Hardcover $34.95 Paper $9.95 


*co-winner/ known as the Sorokin Award until 1980 
at your bookstores or direct from 


Cambridge University Press 
32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 —__ 
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Introductory Sociology 
Order and Change in Society 
Third Edition 


GERALD R: LESLIE, University of Florida; RICHARD F. LARSON, Clemson University; and - 
BENJAMIN L. GORMAN, University of Florida. Designed for students in the general survey 
course, /ntroductory Sociology stresses the interrelations of social life, social processes, and 
social institutlons. The text covers all the major substantive areas of conteraporary sociology. 
and thoroughly integrates major theoretical models and research methods. Outlines, sum- 
maries, lists of important terms, annotated readings, questions, and projects are included. 
Clearly written, lavishly illustrated and handsomely designed, /ntroductory Sociology 
presents sound sociological principles in a manner both comprehensible and relevant. - 


. 1980' 608 pp.; 200 photos, 50 figs. 


Socguide 


$17.95 - 
Complimentary Instructor's Manual 


An Aid to Learning Sociology through Projects, Puzzles and Problems to 
Accompany Leslie, Larson and Gorman: Introductory Sociology, Third 


Edition 


MARGARET-MARY FRANZ, California State University, Hayward 


1980 160 pp.; 22 figs. paper $4.95 


A Primer on 


Ethnomethodology 

KENNETH LEITER, Southern Methodist 
University 

1980 264pp. cloth $14.95 paper $4.95 


The Environment 


From Surplus to Scarcity 

ALLAN SCHNAIBERG, Northwestern 

" University 

1980 480 pp. cloth $14.95 paper $9.95 


Suburban Youth in 


Cultural Crisis 
RALPH W. LARKIN, Rutgers University 
1979 272 pp. cloth $14.95 paper $4.95 


Theoretical Criminology 
Second Edition | 


GEORGE B. VOLD. Revised by THOMAS J. 


BERNARD 


- 1979 448 pp.; figs. $14.95. 


i 


Crime Control Strategies 


An Introduction to 

the Study of Crime 
HAROLD E. PEPINSKY, 
Indiana University 

1980- 370 pp. paper $9.95 


Police Behavior 

A Sociological Perspective 

Edited by RICHARD J. LUNDMAN, Ohio 
State University 

1980 352 pp. paper $5.95 


Women, Crime, 

and Justice 

Edited by SUSAN K. DATESMAN, Arizona 
State University, and FRANK R, 
SCARPITTI, University of Delaware 

1980 384 pp.; 19 tables . paper $5.95 


Prices and publication dates are subject 
to change. 
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- The Social Condition of Humanity : o 


An Introduction to Sociology 

IRVING M. ZEITLIN, University of Toronto. This unique introduction to the sociological: 
perspective acquaints the student with the classical foundations of sociological analysis. 

Informed throughout by sociological theory, the book employs classical conceptual tools to 
_ basic questions concerning the human condition in all the major areas of sociological 


ae 1981 432 pp. paper $11.95 


The Study of Social Problems’ - 

Five Perspectives 

Third Edition 

EARL RUBINGTON, Northeastern University, and MARTIN S. WEINBERG, Indiana 

University. Designed for thè social problems course, this text-reader offers a structured survey, 
_ examples, and criticisms of five major perspectives on social problems: Social Pathology, Social 

Disorganization, Value,Conflict, Deviant Behavior, and Labeling. More than one third of the 

selections are new to this edition. Each group of readings is prefaced by an introductory essay 

and followed by discussion questions and an annotated bibliography. 

February 1981 272 pp. paper $7.95 


The Solution of Social Problems o - 
Five Perspectives 

Second Edition a 
MARTIN S. WEINBERG, EARL RUBINGTON, and SUE KIEFER HAMMERSMITH, In- 
diana University-Purdue University at Indianapolis. This reader traces the implications of the 
five perspectives presented in 7be Study of Social Problems and demonstrates the kinds of 
solutions each perspective prescribes. The editors’ text has been completely rewritten for this 
edition with the undergraduate in mind, while the readings,- which explore a wide range of 
social problems, including racism, sexism, poverty, and drug addiction, have been updated. 

` January 1981 220 pp. paper $7.95 


Sentencing — - 
Edited by HYMAN GROSS, Cambridge University, and ANDREW VON HIRSCH, Rutgers 7 
University. This collection of readings in the current literature addresses the issue of disparity 

in sentencing in the context both of the historical and philosophical background, and of.the 
contemporary debates over the aims of sentencing, and the modalities and severity of punish- 

ment. 

January 1981 -416 pp. cloth $19.95 paper $9.95 


City Lights 
An Introduction to Urban Studies 

E. BARBARA PHILLIPS and RICHARD T. LeGATES, both of San Francisco State Universi- 
ty. This introduction to urban studies presents social science ‘theory and research, artistic in- 
sights, and current policy issues in terms of competing perspectives, encouraging the reader to 
choose more intelligently among them. Highly readable, comprehensive, up to date in its 
scholarship, and attractively Ulustrated, the text features student-tested leaming aids to 

- stimulate questioning and theory-building. 
Eea 198] 608 pP- ; 153 illus. paper $14. 95 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS | 
=200 Madison Avenue - New York, N.Y. 10016 
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-OXFORD 


GALAXY PAPERBAC KS 


‘America by Design 


At Odds 
Women and the Family in- America 


from the Revolution to the Present 


- :CARL N. DEGLER, Stanford University 
1981 640 pp. Galaxy Book 645 $8.95 


Abortion in Amèrica 
The Origins and Evolution of ` 
_ National Policy, 1800-1900 
JAMES C. MOHR, University of-Maryland 
“1979 352 pp. Galaxy Book $84 $4.95 


The Man-Eating Myth 


Anthropology and Anthropophagy 
W. ARENS, State University of New York, 
Stony Brook - 

1980 224pp. Galaxy Book615 $4.95 


Black Detroit and the Rise of 
the UAW 


AUGUST MEIER and ELLIOTT RUDWICK, 
both of Kent State University 


1981 304 pp. - Galaxy Book 632 ig 95 


Slave Religion 
The ‘Invisible Institution’’ 
in the American South 
ALBERT J. RABOTEAU, University of 
California, Berkeley 
' 1979 400 pp.; 14 Ilus. Galaxy Bool 594 
© $5.95 


Learning Non-Aggression 
The Experience of 

Non-Literate Societies 

Edited by ASHLEY MONTAGU 

1978 224 pp. Galaxy Book 525 $3.95 


Twilight of Authority 
ROBERT NISBET, American Enterprise 
Institute 


. 1977 304 pp. Galaxy Book 485 $4.95 | 


Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 
Many of these fine books are also. available in cloth. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue e New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Days of Sorrow and Pain 


$7.95 

Kolyma. . 
` The Arctic Death Camps 

ROBERT CONQUEST ` 
1979 .254 pp. Galaxy Book’591 
Sociology as an Art Form 
ROBERT NISBET 
1976 160pp. Galaxy Book 472 $3.95 

















Science, Technology, and the 
Rise of Corporate Capitalism 
DAVID F. NOBLE, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
1979 *416pp. Galaxy Book 588 $5.95 


Philadelphia 
Work, Space, Family and Group 
Experience in the Nineteenth 
Century: Essays Toward an 
Interdisciplinary History of the City . 
Edited by THEODORE HERSHBERG, 
University of Pennsylvania ` 
1981 544 pp.; 180 illus., 7 maps 
Galaxy Book 619 $10.95 


Masters of Social 


Psychology 
Freud, Mead, Lewin, and Skinner 
JAMES A. SCHELLENBERG, Indiana State 
University, Terre Haute 
1979 160 pp. Galaxy Book 590 $2.95 


The Survivor 

An Anatomy of Life 
in the Death Camps . 
TERRENCE DES PRES, Colgate University 
1980 230 pp. Galaxy Book 596 $3.95 


Leo Baeck and the Berlin Jews 
LEONARD BAKER. 


1980 448 pp.; 51 illus. Galaxy Book 611 


$495 JP 


The CULTURE of 
PUBLIC PROBLEMS 
Drinking- -Driving and the Symbolic Order 


Joseph R.Gusfield 


' Using drinking and driving as a pase Sania of a public 
problem, Gusfield emphasizes the role of ‘language and ritual: 
in eee a sense of order and authority in human behavior. 


Cloth $20. 00 272 pages 


CRIME and JUSTICE 
-AnAnnual Reviewot Research -` 


editedhy Norval Morris ®& Michael Tonry l 
In this new series, leading scholars and professionals review 


' significant developments in criminal justice. research. The 


first volume includes essays on ‘the police, youth violence, 
_and- correctional practice; ‘volume two focuses on the rela- 
ia new area of the history of crime and justice. 


vol. 1 Cloth $14.00 Paper .$6.95 348 pages Available 
Vol. 2 Cloth $19.50 480 pages Available ` 
o’ Paper '$7.95 480 pages May 


The PHILOSOPHY 
of the PRESENT 

. George Herbert Mead 
edited by Arthur E.. Murphy 

with prefatory remarks by John Dewey 


The only book actually written by Mead. himself—his others 
‘being reconstructions from lecture notes-—The Philo of 
the Present shows him at his most original brilliant. 


Paper $5.95 200 pages | 


The University of Chicago Press ` 


5801 South Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 60637 
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BECOMING A WOMAN. 
The Socialization of Gender 


New! 


aS res A Ciak har raii pi “7 á a TS A n 
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By Bernice Lott, Univ. of Rhode Island, Kingston. The author of this book analyzes the 
female experience from conception through old age and scrutinizes aspects of the socialization 
process common to American women. The text focuses on those pressures that reinforce 
dependency and desire for approval. It also concentrates on ways in which i institutions and life 
conditions of women and girls work toward the formation of behavior that society expects. 


Individual chapters explore the nature and nurture of the female infant, socialization in ` 
childhood, adolescence, adulthood, sexuality, love and marriage, rape and physical abuse, 
pregnancy and childbirth, motherhood, work, and menopause. A bibliography of more thar. 
1,000 references augments the text. 80, 464 pp., 6 il, cloth-§24.75, paper-$18.50 i 





New! SPIRITUAL WELL-BEING OF 
THE ELDERLY edited by James A. 
Thorson, Univ. of Nebraska, Omaha, and 
Thomas C. Cook, Jr., National Interfaith 
Coalition on Aging, Athens, Georgia. (33 
Contributors) After an initial series of chap- 


ters that define spiritual well-being, articles 


are presented on Spiritual Well-Being in Re- 
lation to God, Spiritual Well-Being in Rela- 
tion to Self, Spiritual Well-Being in 
Relation to the Community, and Spiritual 
Well-Being in Relation to the Environment. 
The final segment, Putting Spiritual Well- 
Being into Perspective, provides an overview 
of the spiritual dimensions of aging. ’80, 260 
pp., 1 table, $22.50 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL GERON- 
TOLOGY: Significant Developments in the 
Field of Aging edited by Bill D. Bell, Univ. 
of Nebraska, Omaha. Foreword by Erdman 
Palmore. (61 Contributors) The process of 
aging and its effects on the individual and 
the social structure are the foci of this text. 
‘|The ten sections ‘presented examine the 
demography and ecology of age; theories of 
aging; economics, housing, and health; 
work, retirement, and leisure; attitudes to- 
ward age and aging; family. roles and social 
relations; morale, adjustment, and life satis- 
faction; the minority elderly; the institution- 
alized aged; and contemporary research 
strategies. ’76, 480 pp. (6 3/4.x 9 3/4), 11 ìl., 

99 tables, $36.25 


OUR CHILDREN SHOULD BE 
WORKING by William H. Stephens, Dal- 
houste Univ., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
The author of this book explains the role 


‘that work plays in the development of 


children. The three sections of this text are 
comprised of case studies of Nova Scotian 
children who learn helpfulness and re- 
sponsibility as a result of working on the 
farm and in the home. Helping Out in the 
Home discusses how work shapes the char- 
acter of children. How Children’s Work 
Styles Develop delineates methods fer 
encouraging helpfulness, interests, apt- 
tudes, and good work habits. New Avenues 
of Development That Have Opened Up in 
Our Society includes descriptions of wavs 
children can learn to' manage their own af- | 
fairs, ways to encourage enterprise, and 
ie ghar for life situations. ’79, 228 pp., 2 
il, 1 table, $13.75 


' OLDER PERSONS AND RETIREMENT 


COMMUNITIES: Case Studies in Social 
Gerontology by Jerry Jacobs, Syracuse _ 
Univ., Syracuse, New York. A comparative 
ethnographic study of three different kinds 
of retirement settings is presented. The study 
deals with the patterns of interaction which 


- developed in these settings, why they took 


the forms they did, and recommendations for 
altering these interactions to provide older 
_persons with more meaningful life styles. 
75, 144 pp., cloth-$14.75, paper-$9.75 


Orders with remittance sent, on approval, postpaid 
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New! | TREATING FAMILIES IN 
THE HOME: An Alternative to Placement 


edited by Marvin Bryce and June-C. Lloyd, — 


both of Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City. (35 Con- 
.tributors) This book presents a variety of 
tested, proven techniques for the assessment, 
treatment, and education of troubled 
children and their families in their own 
homes. Examples of. placement prevention 
programs and deinstitutionalization and 
permanency planning are provided. Meth- 
_ ods of preventing and treating child abuse 
and neglect without removal of the child; for 
‘treating status offenders; for providing home 
care for children with handicaps; and for 
other home-based, family-centered services 
are outlined. ’80, 352 pp., 7 il, 12 tables, 
$24.75 


New! THE KEEPERS: Prison Guards 
and Contemporary Corrections edited by 
Ben M: Crouch, Texas A&M Univ., College 
Station. (17 Contributors) Following an in- 
troductory review of the changing prison, 
‘world, data is, presented on how men become 
guards, how they meet the daily demands of 
a complex job, and how they respond to 
changing prison conditions. Individual 
chapters focus on selection and training, 
‘guard conceptions, styles of guarding, self- 
esteem and violence, guard turnover, guard- , 
inmate relations, and related subjects. ’80, 
368 pp., 10 tables, $24.75 


WOMEN WHO DRINK: Alcoholic 


Experience and Psychotherapy edited by Va- 
santi Burtle, Los Angeles. Forewords by 
Phyllis K. Snyder, Jan DuPlain and George 


Staub. (14 Contributors) Contributors to this | 


multidisciplinary treatise examine the essen- 
tial differences between male and female al- 
coholics and offer analyses of the causes of 
and treatments for alcoholism among 
` women. Therapeutic applications, including 
a cognitive/behavioral approach, compre- 
hensive psychoanalytic therapy, gestalt 
therapy, Jungian treatment, and Alcoholics 
-= Anonymous, are scrutinized: ’79, 304 pp., 3 
il., 9 tables, $21.00 j 


New! .. MENTAL RETARDATION: A 
Phenomenological Approach edited by Jerry 
Jacobs, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, New York. 


\ (10 Contributors) Mental retardation and the 


problems it entails are discussed from the 
perspective of the mentally retarded indi- 
vidual and his/her family. The five sections 
of the text examine clinical outlooks, the 
question of competence, effects on the 
family, education, and institutionalization. 
Simulation studies, conversational analysis, 
autobiographical accounts, disruption 
experiments, and other novel research meth- 
odologies are employed by the contributors. 
"80, 244 pp., 1 il, 5 tables, cloth-§$24.50, 


paper-$16.75 
New! FAMILY VIOLENCE by 
George Thorman, St. Edward's Univ., 


Austin, Texas. Basic information is pre- 
. sented on the causes, treatment, and pre- 
vention of family violence. Initially, the 
author constructs a theoretical framework 
within which domestic violence can be un- 
derstood by reviewing the nature and extent 
of child abuse and wife beating. He then 
focuses on aggressor and victim characteris- 
_tics, including social/cultural factors and 
psychological profiles. Subsequent chapters 
propose intervention techniques and review 
the types and goals of different treatment 
methods. A concluding discussion explores 
preventive measures. "80, 196 pp., I table, 
$16.50 


THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM OF 
THE USSR edited by M. Cherif Bassiouni, 
DePaul Univ., Chicago, and V. M. Savitski, 
Institute of State and Law, Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. Foreword by V. Kud- 
riavtsev. (4 Contributors) Translated by L. 
A. Nejinskaya and L. P. Tuzina. This book 
outlines the organization and operation of 
-the Soviet criminal justice system and re- 
views current anti-crime ‘legislatiGn in the 
USSR. The activities of administrative crim- 
inal justice institutions, criminal proce- 
dures, criminological foundations of the 
criminal. process, and execution of sentences 
are detailed. ’79, 296 pp., $27.50 


Catalog of 3047 titles sent on request 
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-HIGH QUALITY | 
| PROGRAMS REQUIRE. 


OUTSTAN DING - 


4 


DOCUMENTATION 


SCSS: A USER'S 
GUIDE TO THE SCSS™ 
CONVERSATIONAL SYSTEM 
Norman H. Nie, 

C. Hadial Hull, 

Mark N. Franklin, 
zean G. genkine, 


Marija J. Norutis, 
and ViAnn Beadle, 
all of SPSS, Inc. 

1980, 704 pages, 

$22.95 hardcover, 
$14.95 soficover 


SPSS, Second Edition 


Norman H; Nio, 

C. Hadiai Hull, : 

Jean Q. Jenkins, 
Karin Steinbrenner, 
and Dale H. Bent, 

all of SPSS, Inc. 

1976, 818 pages, 

$26.95 hardcover, 

$18.95 softcover’ 


SPSS UPDATE: 


NEW PROCEDURES AND 
FACILITIES FOR RELEASES 
7, 8, AND 9 {including 

The Graphics Option) 


C. Hadilal Hull 

and Norman H. Nie, 

Series Editors 

1981, 238 pages, $7.95 
pdate 7 and 8 avallable untl! 
pring, 1981, when Update 7, 8 

and 9 will be publiahed.) 


SPSS-11: 

‘THE SPSS BATCH SYSTEM 
FOR THE DEC PDP-11® 
Series Edltors: 

Norman H. Nie 
and G. Hadiai Hull; 

. authors and programmers: 

Qraham Kimble, 

Bonnle Labosky, 

ViAnn Beadle, 

Kath moczko, 

Robbin Carlson, and 

Nancy K. Morrison 

1980, 272 pages, $8.95 
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You 
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COLLEGE DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 


1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY. 10020 
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SPSS POCKET 
GUIDE 

C. Hadial Hull and 
Norman H. Nie 
1981, 56 pages (tent), 
$3.95 (tent.) 

(A handy book of cross 
references covering SPSS, 2fe 
and Updates 7, 8, and 9). 

All new cht ral of 
SPSS, ' 
automatically recelve 
the Updates and the 
Pocket Guide. Present . 
owners of SPSS, Ż/e can . 
order these supplements 


` separately. 


And now,- 
Presenting IDA... 

IDA (Interactive Data, © 
“Analys s and Forecasting 
- System) is a new software 
system distributed by SPSS, 
Inc., designed for the 
statistica manipulation of 
data. To make IDA 
especially versatile and 
useful, McGraw-Hill Is co- 
puoi ening with Scientific 

ress: 


USER’S MANUAL 
FOR IDA 
Robert F. Ling, 
Clemson University, and 
Harry V. Roberts, 
University of Chicago 
1980, 256 pages, $12.50 


CONVER- 
SATIONAL 


STATISTICS 
Harry V.. ‘Roberts, 


_ diversity of Chicago 


1974, 320 pages, $15.95 
Prices subject to change. 












_ The Family: 

` A Sociological Interpretation 
_ Third Edition 

Bert N. Adams 


- University of Wisconsin- Madison 


` 450 pages / cloth | 
Instructor’ s Manual / 1980 


Adams's classic theoretical text 
‘deals with the past, present, and 
- “future of the American family 
within a cross-cultural frame- 
work. Retaining the concise, 
readable coverage of previous 
editions, the up-to-date revision 
features new material on fertility, 
marital communication and satis- 
faction, reconstituted families, | 
the Soviet family, and exchange 
and systems theory. Coverage of 
topics is balanced: the text dis- 
tinguishes between generally 
accepted ideas and the author’ Ss 
perspective ; 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


i 





The Dynamics of Sex and Gender: 
A Sociological Perspective 
Second Edition 

Laurel Walum Richardson 


. The Ohio State University’ 


About 290 pages / paper 


Early 1981 


` Comprehensive andauthorita- 
tive, this text offers.a solid base 


for understanding topics such as 


- gender, culture, socialization, and 


stratification in a sociological con- 
text. The Second Edition retains 


- the clear writing style and organi- — 
_ zation ofthe first, and adds new 


material on.the media, non- 
marital intimate relationships 


and living arrangements, socio- 


biology, and new developments 
in sex-stratification theory. 


For adoption consideration, request exami- ` 

nation.copies from your regional Houghton 

Mifflin office. E 
r 


& Houghton Mifflin 


“Pallas TX 75234 / Geneva, IL 60134 / Hopewell NJ 08525 
©- : Palo Alto,CA 94304 / Boston, MA 02107 - 
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Understanding Sexual Interaction 


Second Edition 

Joann S. DeLora 

San Diego State University 

Carol A. B. Warren 

University of Southern California 
Carol Rinkleib Ellison 

University of California, San Francisco 
About 672 pages / cloth 

Instructor’s Manual / Just published 


This comprehensive, well-documented 
text views human sexuality from three 
perspectives: social, psychological, and 
medical-physiological. Presenting fac- 
tual survey data, scientific laboratory 
data, and extensive case study materi- 
als, DeLora/Warren/Ellison examines 
sexuality developmentally—from infan- 
cy toold age. Atypical sexual behaviors 
and therapy are fully discussed. 
Completely updated and containing 


many new references, the Second Edi- — 


tion adds more physiological coverage 
and includes a totally revised chapter on 
the future of sexuality. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN - 
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The Family, Society, and the 
Individual, Fifth Edition 
William M. Kephart , 
University of Pennsylvania 
574 pages / cloth 
Instructor’s Manual / Just published 
In response to the latest issues, societal 
change, and student needs, Kephart has 
substantially revised his popular text. 
New topical coverage includes a full 
chapter on aging plus sections on cur- 
rent concerns of major interest tostu- . 
dents, such as role and personality, 
employed wives, and cohabitation. 
Adding questions at chapter ends to 
help students review the material, the 
Fifth Edition also features an eye- 
catching new look that enhances the 
visual appeal and makes the text even 
easier to read. In coverage, tone, and. 
every other respect, Kephart’s new 
edition reinforces today’s cultural im- 
perative for sexual equality. 


XVHI 


The Nature and Types of Sociological 
Theory, Second Edition 

Don Martindale 

University of Minnesota ` 

About 640 pages / cloth 

Just published 

Martindale systematically classifies 
various sociological theories in terms of 
their major concepts and methodologi- 
cal approach. He then traces each theory 
toits intellectual, social, and historical 

. sources within his own analytical frame- 
work. 

In the revised edition of this classic 
book, Martindale explains sociological 
theory against the background of 
modern scientific and humanistic tradi- 
tions. He also integrates recent theoreti- 
cal developments. Anew concluding 
chapter deals with the evolution of socio- 
logical theory. 


Nonreactive Measures in the Social 
Sciences, Second Edition 

Eugene J. Webb 

Stanford University 

Donald T. Campbell 

Syracuse University, 

Richard D. Schwartz 

Syracuse University 

Lee Sechrest 

University of Michigan 

Janet Belew Grove 

Florida State University | 

About 280 pages / paper / Early 1981 
Recognized as a classic in the field, 
Nonreactive Measures has been requir- 
ed reading for a generation of students 
in the social and behavioral sciences. 
Webb's new Second Edition retains the 


wit and intelligence so widely admired in - 


the first, but is up to date in all areas and 
contains expanded coverage of the 
major ethical issues involved in indirect 
measurement. | 


The Sociological Orientation: 
An Introduction to Sociology 


Second Edition 


Stephen Cole, State University of 


‘New York, Stony Brook 


366 pages / paper 

instructor's Manual / 1979 

Cole's in-depth presentation of the core 
of sociology introduces students to the 
distinctive ways in which sociologists 
analyze human behavior and societies. 
Using a unique case study approach, 
Cole discusses current intellectual prob- 
lems and theoretical concerns that 
clearly illustrate how behavior is influ- 
enced by location in groups. The book 
emphasizes causal analysis and pays 
considerable attention to empirical re- 
search methods. 


The Sociological Method: 
An Introduction to the Science of 


' Sociology, Third Edition 


Stephen Cole, State University of 

New York, Stony Brook 

148 pages / paper / 1980 

Cole's clear introduction to sociological 
methodology is now approximately 75 
pages shorter than the previous edition. 
The text has been completely revised 
and updated throughout, and two new 
chapters on the philosophy of science 
and pursuing a research project have 


‘.been added. Additional changes make 


the Third Edition an ideal supplement 
for the introductory course. 


For adoption consideration, request examination 
copies from your regional Houghton Mifflin office. 


4 Houghton Mifflin 


Dallas, TX 75234 / Geneva, IL 60134 
Hopewell, NJ 08525 / Palo Alto, CA 94304 
Boston, MA02107 i 











Strangers to These Shores: 

Race and Ethnic Relations in the 
United States ` 

Vincent N. Parrillo 

William Paterson College 

496 pages / cloth 

Instructor’s Manual / 1980 

Parrillo’s wide-ranging study of many 
groups helps students to gain insights 
into the patterns of majority-minority 
relations. He includes groups not usually 
covered, such as Vietnamese, Koreans, 
Arabs, Gypsies, Armenians, Greeks, 
Poles. First-hand accounts by immi- 


grants sharpen theoretical Perspectives: 


Sociology of Education: 

An Introduction, Second Edition 
Sarane S. Boocock 

Rutgers, The State University 

360 pages / cloth / 1980 

Can'schools produce a high level of cog- 
nitive learning without losing sight of 
other objectives? Can schools be instru- 
ments of social progress and reform? In 
the Second Edition; Boocock addresses 


these and other fundamental questions . 


within a framework that helps students 
understand the relation of ee factors 
and earning. , 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
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Understanding Human Sexuality 
Joann S. DeLora l 

San Diego State University 

Carol A. B. Warren 

University of Southern California- 

Carol Rinkleib Ellison 

University of California, San Francisco 
366 pages / paper / Study Guide 
Instructor’s Manual 

Forty 35mm slides / 1980 _ 

Viewing sexuality developmentally from 
three perspectives—social, psychologi-- - 


_caland medical- physiological—DeLora/ 


Warren/Ellison gives students a bal- 


„anced, realistic grounding in the subject, 


without becoming technical or theoreti- 
cal. The reading level is suited toa wide - 
audience, and case study materials 


‘enhance student interest. Thought 


questions at chapter ends encourage - 
introspection and self-understanding. 


Sociology of Aging 

Diana K. Harrisand William E.Cole 
Both of University of Tennessee E 
463 pages / cloth ` . 
‘Instructor's Manual / 1980 
Harris and Cole integrate aging within 


the framework of sociological principles. 


With comprehensive, in-depth treat- 
ment, they examine social institutions 

( including education and religion), cul- ° 
tural values, socialization, the minority 
aged, problems of the elderly, and more. 
Reflecting the latest research, the text 
exposes many fallacies and “myth- | 


conceptions” about the aged and aging.- 


Marriage, Family, and Intimate 
Relationships l 
Gary S. Belkin, Long Er University 


Norman Goodman, State University of | 


New York, Stony Brook 


516 pages / cloth / Instructor's Manual 
1980 


Using the latest acest Belkin and 


Goodman examine the variety of mar- l 


riageandfamily styles i in American cul- 
ture and the various forces that shape 
the behavior of individuals in relation- 
ships. While devoting attention to 
gender roles and development, the 
authors emphasize communication and 
counseling concepts as means of re- 
solving conflict. The functional orienta- 
tion enables students to apply these 
concepts to their own lives. 


Quasi-Experimentation: Designand 


_ Analysis Issues for Field Settings 
Thomas D. Cook 
Northwestern University 
Donald T. Campbell 
Syracuse University 

.405 pages / paper / 1979 


et 


Sociological Footprints: Introductory 


Readings in Sociolology 
Leonard Carganand 


_ Jeanne Hazen Ballantine 
` Both of Wright State University 
` 430 pages / paper 


Instructor’s Manual / 1979 


Deviant Behavior 
Alex Thio, Ohio University 
416 pages / cloth 


_ Instructor's Manual / 1978 ` 


Crime and Delinquency 
Third Edition 


_ Martin R. Haskell 


California State University, Long Beach 
Lewis Yablonsky 
California State University, Northridge 
780 pages / cloth 
Instructor’ s. Manual / 1978 


Also by Haskell and Yablonsky ` 
Criminology: Grime and Criminality 


. Second Edition 


617 pages / 


paper 
Instructor’s Manual / 1978 - 


Juvenile Delinquency l 
Second Edition l : 
569 pages / paper 

Instructor’s Manual / 1978 


- Experimental and Quasi- 


Experimental Designs for Research: 
Donald T. Campbell 
Syracuse University 

Julian C. Stanley 

Johns Hopkins University 

84 pages / paper / 1966. 


For adoption consideration, request exa mination 
CopIss ‘from your regional Houghton Mifflin office. 


zy Houghton Mifflin 


Dallas, TX 75234 / Geneva, IL 60134 a 
Hopewell, NJ 08525 / Palo Alto, CA 94304 
Boston, MA02107 


Poa 


Tough Choices 
for Your Students 
.. . An Easier One 
for You 


Marriage and Family 


Diane |. Levande 

Michigan State University 

Lewls Z. Koch and Joanne B. Koch 
About 448 pages » cloth 
Instructor's Manual - 

Just published 


some of the foughest~and most 
important—decisions your 
students will face Involve matr-- 
riage and famlly life. But selec- 
ting a text to help them make 
those decisions Is now easier for 
you, A developmental ap- 
proach, an engaging writing 
style, and a practical emphasis 
on real problems make 
Levande, Koch, and Koch the 
obvious choice. 


The collaboration of an ex- 
perienced academic and two’ 
award-winning professional 
writers, this comprehensive new 
text Incorporates the latest 


_ research from many disciplines 


In exploring the way Intimacy 
develops in the individual over 
the life span. Case studies, 
marginal notes, chapter sum- `’ 
maries,-key terms, questions for 
study and discussion, and more —— 
than 75 photographs and charts 
promote Interest and learning. 
For adoption consideration, request an 


examination copy from your regional 
Houghton Mifflin office. j 


| AR Houghton Mifflin 
- Dallas, TX 75234 / Geneva, IL 60134 / Hopewell, NJ 08525 
Palo Alfo, CA 94304 / Boston, MA OZIO7 
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Sociology: Human Society Í Political 


Economy 

Third Edition . - A Critique of American Soat 
_.DeFleur / D'Antonio / DeFleur Scott McNall 

Sollid sociology for your Introductory Supplemental text examines medi: 

course. Total revision includes new capitalistic society, its inner dynamic, 

chapters on research In sociology, group its logic, its contradictions. The 

life, age and sex roles, health and social first text to contain orlginal articles 

welfare, plus extensive coverage ' integrated bya common perspective— 

Of personal and career applications of _ political economy. March 1981, 

sociology. Outstanding IHustration 260 pp., softbnd. 


program, inciuding 4-color photo 
essays. Multiple learning aids. February : 


1961, 640 pp., Illus., hardbnd., with - Complex Organizations 
Instructor's Manual, Study Guide, Test Critical Perspectives l 
Items, and Reader (see below). Mary zey-Ferrell / Michael Aiken 


f À An anthology of the most prominent 
Sociology: Readings on Human Society critical perspectives of organizations, 


this reader presents alternatives to the’ 

John E. Owen dominant “structural” approach. 
Forty-seven readings, relevant to such Selections, grouped according to their 
contemporary issues as women's aa undertying unit of analysis, compare 
liberation, marital tensions, ethnicity, and critique such perspectives as 
and urban decay. Wide range of topics Marxism, political economy, political 
adaptable to any sociology text. actor, and negotiated:order ` 
February 1981, 384 pp., softbnd. March 1981, 512 pp., softbnd. 
Power, Values, and Society E g Complex Organizations 
An Introduction to Sociology A Critical Essay — 
Michael Otten Second Edition 
Highly readable text, organized around Cnaras FOITOW | 
the conflict theme. Covers major The continual best-seller in Its field. A 

. concepts, Important social structures, critical, skeptical review of the major 
and the processes of sociology with schools of thought In organizational 
less dogmatism than other texts of Its theory. ©1979, 270 pp., softond. 


kind. February 1881, 348 pp., softbnd. l 
| = For further Information write to 

\ Jennifer Toms, Department SA 

; À 1900 East Lake Avenue 

Scott, Foresman and Company Glenview, Illinois 60025 
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Columbia covers the social issues. | 


‘Exploring the City 

Inquiries Toward an Urban Anthropology | 

ULF HANNERZ | m 

In this bold first'attempt to provide a coherent and unified theoretical 
basis for the study of urbanism, Ulf Hannerz draws together central ideas 
about the city and urbanism from anthropological, historical, sociologi- 
cal, and geographical sources. This wide-ranging analysis considers the 
contributions to urbanism from a variety of individuals, groups, and 
schools, including Weber, Simmel, Marx via the Chicago School, and the 
Manchester School. 384 pages, $15.00 . 2 


Unegual Care its 7 E 

A Case Study of Interorganizational Relations in Health Care 
MURRAY MILNER, JR. — | 

Basing his study on multiple data sources, including an ethnographic ac- 
count, “Milner looks behind the current concepts Bhat cre ie ioe 
relations at'some fascinating real-life cases, and proposes some strong re- 
' visions of accepted theory. He links this to larger societal issues in a clear 
and forceful manner... A welcome contribution to a field that is abandon- 
ing case studies for remote indicators of vague concepts.” ' 

— Charles Perrow, State University of New York at Stony Brook. 

208 pages, $22.50 | 


Social Science Research and Decision-Making 


CAROL H. WEISS with MICHAEL J. BUCUVALAS = 

This book examines the relationship between social science research and 
the choices and decisions of government officials and agency managers. It 
identifies the kinds of social science studies that officials pay attention 
to, explains when and how they find research studies useful, and shows _ | 
how they apply the lessons of research to their work. 352 pages, $22.50 


To order send check or money order to Dept. JN at the address below, including $1.30 per order for 
postage and handling. i ' 


ob Columbia University Press 


136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 
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Just alee mates edition of a classic— 
Cavan & lp cen 
JUVENILE DELINQUEN 


“Fourth Edition 512 pages — 





examination Copies, write to Suite 3D, » 10 East 53d Street, 4 
New York, N.Y 10022. Please include course title, enrollment, and Present text, . 
Vo l i : 
\ 4 


Harper & Row 


"MACMILLAN 


y 


NEW IN 1981.... 


Language, Culture, and Cognition 
Anthropological Perspectives 

RONALD W. CASSON, Oberlin College 

576 pages (approx.) paperback 

A thoroughly up-to-date anthology on the new perspectives and recent 


developments in cognitive anthropology——with extensive and in- — 
introductory materials to guide the canna student. 


Basic Statistics | for Social Research 


Second Edition 
DEAN J. CHAMPION, University of Tennessee 
384 pages (i approx. ) hardcover 


' An introduction to ae tests and procedures—with many real-world 
examples. 


Criminology 


JOHN E. CONKLIN, Tufts University 
_ 512 pages (approx) hardcover 


An introductory text covering a wide variety of crimes and emphasizing ihe 
causes of criminal behaviour. 


Deviance 


The Interactionist Perspective, Fourth Edition 

EARL RUBINGTON, Northeastern University 

MARTIN S. WEINBERG, Indiana University 

512 pages (approx.), paperback 

An anthology that presents the interactionist approach—with a number of 
readings new to this edition. 


k 


XXVI 


Welfare, Society, and the Helping 
Professions | 


QUENTIN E. SCHENK, University of eee 
- with EMMY LOU SCHENK - 


. 336 pages (approx.) paperback | 
A text that shows how welfare is a product of the society in which it operates. 
Interactionally based, it shows bow policies are developed, bow programs 


work, bow welfare organizations are constituted, and bow workers aaa 
| their tasks. 


Recently Published — 
Society As It Is 


A Reader, Third Edition 


GLEN GAVIGLIO, Solano County Community caese 
DAVID E. RAYE, Hartnell College 


480 pages’ paperback 1980 


An introductory anthology of fifty- one articles by leading social scientists that 
emphasizes basic: concepts as well as contemporary issues, 


Aging and Old Age 


An Introduction to Social Gerontology 


_ BETH B. HESS, County College of Morris . | 
ELIZABETH W. MARKSON, Boston University - g 


386 pages bardcover 1980 


* An introduction to social gerontology—historical perspectives, current 
conditions, recent research, and future prospects. 


Crime in American Society 
CHARLES H. McCAGHY, Bowling Green State University 
400 pages hardcover 1980 


A readable and lively introduction to the many — of crime—white collar 
and business ‘crime as well as more conventional crimes, 


MACMILLAN PUBLISHING To. INC. 866 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK,NY 10022 
XXVII 


- Our textbooks cover today’s issues. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


O SOCIAL ISSUES AND THE SOCIAL ORDER: 
The Contradictions of Capitalism 
Joan Smith, SUNY, Binghamton. Using a radical approach, this dynamic 
new text develops a coherent theoretical framework for examining the 
- problematic character of contemporary U.S. society. The text is sophisti- 
cated, yet clear and readable enough for the Sa or general reader. 


1981, 400 pages, paper. | 
SEX ROLES 


_ O SEX ROLES AND HUMAN BEHAVIOR. 


Kay F. Schaffer, University of Toledo. This outstanding new text analyzes 
the development of gender roles from historical and theoretical perspec- 
tives. It examines the social and psychological impact of traditional and 
altemative roles for both sexes and evaluates them in light of contemporary 
research. 


. 1981, 352 pages, casebound. 
AGING 


a AGING IN MASS SOCIETY: Myths and Realities, ond edition 


Jon Hendricks, University of Kentucky, and c. Davis Hendricks, 
Attomey-at-law. Now in its second edition, this critically-acclalmed 
text examines the interdisciplinary literature and research on aging. 

„With a dynamic historical and cross-cultural perspective, it explores the - 
many factors involved. The new edition has been updated to include 
material on institutionalization, legislation, and the ethical questions mat 
must be faced in a time of economic restraint. — 


1981, approx. 576 pages, casebound. 


O DIMENSIONS OF AGING, Readings 
Jon Hendricks and C. Davis Hendricks. This interdisciplinary collection ` 
includes the latest and most significant articles in the field to illuminate 
the physical, psychological, and social dimensions of aging. 
1979, 416 pages, paper. 


- DTHE AGING PROCESS: A Health Perspective 
Molly S. Wantz, Ball State University, and John E. Gay, Louisiana State 
University, Spanning the life cycle, this vital new text takes a holistic 
approach to examine the continuous changes experienced ole 
the aging process. 
1981, 336 pages, paper. 


' For further information, or to order an examination copy, write to 
Ms. Sara Black, Dept. J2881-SO. 


Winthrop Publishers, Inc. > 


17 Dunster Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 


XXVII 


White Supremacy 
_A Comparative Study. in American ` 
and South African History 


d 


GEORGE A. FREDRICKSON, North-. 


western University, “A stunning work. 
Fredrickson’s study is the most.impor- 
tant work— by far—of racé relations 
written in our time.” — Herbert Gut- 
man.” A marvelous book; a model of 
perceptive comparative history backed 
by superb scholarship.” — Leonard 
Thompson. “A'landmark in the compar- 
ative study of race relations.” — William 
Julius Wilson. “The 
history of race 

. relations on two 
continénts is enor- 


Ht 


} "ba, ect 


by this compara- 





— C. Vann Woodward. 
` 366 pp., $19.95 


“Myne Owne Ground” 
Race and Freedom on 
Virginia's Eastern Shore, 1640-1676 


T.H. BREEN, Northwestern University, 


and STEPHEN INNES, University of Vir- 
ginia. ‘‘Analytically sophisticated, 
exhaustively and imaginatively 
researched, this is a. model study of 
17th-century relations, black family life, 
culture, and accomplishments...In fas- 
cinating detail, the authors have pro- 
duced a seminal work that is a joy to 
read.” — John Blassingame. “This com- 
pact study challenges our notions of the 
way things were.” —Kirkus Reviews . __ 
200 pp., $12:95 


mously enriched 


tive study.” 


At your bookstore, or send your check to: 


Oxford University Press 





Inequality in © 
An Age of Decline 
PAUL BLUMBERG, Queens College, 
CCNY. “An amply documehted and 
cogently argued guide.to the roots of 
our present discontent.’’ — Lewis Coser. 
“Balanced, well written, sharply 
focused. Blumberg sets the social terms 
of reference for the “Big Question’ of the 
1980s: Decline, social chaos, violence... 
repression; or the self-conscious 
rebuilding of American democracy and 
the restructuring of jm 
our economic sys- 
tem.” — Gar Alpero- 
vitz. “It lays out the 
contemporary picture 
of inequality in 
exemplary fashion.” . 
— Dennis H. Wrong 
290 pp., $15.95, 





Sociobiology Examined 
Edited by ASHLEY MONTAGU. “The 
debate over sociobiological explanations 
of human behavior has involved some 
name-calling and much hysteria from 
those on both sides of the question. 
With this collection of essays by special- 
ists in the relevant fields — anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, genetics, etc: — Montagu 
mounts his. counteroffensiyve against 
sociologists in general and Edward O. 
Wilson in particular...This is at present 
the best single-volume answer to the 
sociobiologists.”” —A.L.A. BOOKLIST | 
l 388 pp., $5.95/$19.95 





Box 900-81-062 200 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016 











Little, Brown Has the Texts. =. 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Burton Wright and John P. Weiss 

This exceptional new introductory text 
offers objective, balanced coverage of — 
social problems using a unique, inte- 
grative framework to explain complex 
interrelationships that lead to conflict. 
Cloth/556 pages/$16.95/with a Study 
Guide and a complimentary 

instructors Manual/ISBN-0-316-956244 





FAMILY IN TRANSITION 

Third Edition , 

edited by Arlene Skolnick and . 
Jerome H. Skolnick _ i 
More than 70% of the material in the 
Third Edition of this popular reader is 
new, including a major new section on 
couples — with articles on love, 
divorce, divorce law, and remarriage. 
Paper/579 pages/$9.95/ 
ISBN-0-316-797227/with Test Bank 





INTRODUCTION TO 
CRIMINOLOGY . z 
Second Edition | 
Hugh D. Barlow 


This comprehensive introductory text 
provides an engaging, yet scholarly, ` 
overview of the field of criminology 
for the beginning student. TheSecond 
Edition has been updated — with 
more criminal justice materials added. 


1 


Cloth/c. 576 pages/$15.95/ `: 


' ISBN-0-316081159° 0. te 5s c00 M] 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF . eo 
- DEVIANCE: An Introduction . — 


Jack D. Douglas and 

Frances Chaput Waksler 

This innovative text offers thorough 
coverage of key topics in the sociology 
of deviance — considering the “new 
perspective” (e.g., labeling theory, 
dramaturgy, ethnomethodology) as 
both an analytical tool and as a unify- 
ing theoretical framework. Cloth/c. 512 
pages/$16.95 tentative/with an . 
Instructors Manual/ISBN-0-316-191116 








You’ve Been Looking For 





Oe . 








CITY SCENES: Problems and 
Perspectives 

Second Edition 

J. John Palen 

The Second Edition of this wide: 


admired urban sociology reader has 
‘expanded and updated its focus on the. 


emerging issues of the 1980s. Professor 


Palen links the many new clear and 


forceful articles together through 
extensive editorial commentary. Paper/ 
c. 320 pages/$8.95/I1SBN-0-316-688711 


7 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS: 
The Contemporary . Debates 
Third Edition 


`- John B. Williamson, Linda J. Evans, 


and Anne Munley 


‘This successful text-reader examines 


seventeen key social problems in a 


debate format that allows proponents — 


of various positions to speak for them- 
selves. Differént perspectives are juxta- 


- posed, thus challenging students to 


think critically. Paper/c. 512 pages/ 
$10.95 tentative/with Test Bank/ 
ISBN-0-316-943622 - 


CONSCIENCE AND 
CONVENIENCE: THE ASYLUM 
AND ITS ALTERNATIVES IN 


. PROGRESSIVE AMERICA 


David J. Rothman 

Taking up where his prize-winning THE 
DISCOVERY OF THE ASYLUM left off, 
Professor Rothman’s fine new text 
traces the efforts of Progressive-era 
reformers to change criminal justice, 
juvenile justice, and mental health, 
Paper/463 pages/$8.95/ 
ISBN-0-316-757756 


HOUSE OF CARDS 
Jerome Skolnick. 


' Paper/382 pages/$7.95/ 


ISBN-0-316-797081 


a i 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


An introduction to Criminology 


HARRY E. ALLEN, PAUL C. FRIDAY, 
JULIAN B. ROEBUCK, & EDWARD SAGARIN 


This comprehensive, well-integrated volume sur- 
veys the concept of crime, political and white-collar 
crime, corrections, victimology, data collection, 
police, the criminal justice system, and much more, 
from a conflict orientation. “A tremendous piece of 
work.” —Gilbert Geis, University of California, Irvine 


#90046 464pages $14.95 
THE FEMALE WORLD 
JESSIE BERNARD 


This groundbreaking work, the most ambitious pro- 
ject of Jessie Bernard's distinguished career, both 
defines and describes the complex structure, cul- 
ture, and value system of the female world: work, 


family and social groups, literature, language, and. 
art. 


#90300 608pages $17.95 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
ORGANIZATIONS: Basic studies 


Second Edition 


EDITED BY OSCAR GRUSKY 
& GEORGE A. MILLER 


‘In this revised edition of “a benchmark reference 
collection” (Management Research, review of the 
first edition), twenty-five articles by leading theorists 
explore a variety of classic and current perspectives 

on organizations. 


‘cloth #91306  S565pages $18.95 
paper #91293 565 pages $12.95 
BLACK CHILDREN/ 

WHITE CHILDREN 


Competence, Socialization 
and Soclal Structure 


ZENA SMITH BLAU 


Challenging claims that racial differences in IQ and 
achievement are genetically based, Blau empirically 
examines the complex set of factors that influence 
test scores. An essential source for race and ethnic 
_ relations, the sociology of education, and educa- 
tional psychology. - 


#90364 256pages $19.95 


PROFESSIONALS OUT OF WORK 


PAULA GOLDMAN LEVENTMAN 


The first indepth look at how successfu! scientific 
and technical workers responded to sudden unem- 
ployment in the 1970s is a revealing portrait of the, 
sea of joblessness on self, psyche, famlly, and 
politics. 


#91880. 320pages $19.95 
INTELLIGENCE AND MENTAL 
TESTING 


ARTHUR R. JENSEN 


Jensen offers a comprehensive, nontechnical sur- 
vey of the major standardized mental tests—the 
abillties they measure and their-effectiveness In pre- 
dicting academic performance-—-and he counters 
claims of blas in test design against minoritles, 


#91644 320 pages $10.95 


RIGHT VERSUS PRIVILEGE 


The Open Admissions Experiment at 
the City University of New York 


DAVID LAVIN, RICHARD D. ALBA, 
& RICHARD A. SILBERSTEIN 


"An extremely careful, judicious, dispasslonate treat- 
ment of a very hotly debated subject...will be a stan- 
dard reference work for resolving many disputes 
about what actually did and did not happen under 
open admissions.”—Caroline Persell, author of 
Education and Inequality ; 


#91808  384.pages $24.95 


THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT 


Spouses, Lovers, and the Law 
LENORE J. WEITZMAN 


For today's changing families, Weltzman offers a 
look at the traditional social, psychological, and eco- 
nomic impiicatlons of marriage, advice on the prepa- 
ration of explicit contracts, and a discussion of the 
legal ramifications of living together—married or 
unwed—without one. 


#93463 356 pages $14.95 
Order from: 
THE FREE PRESS 


A Division of Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc. 
100D BROWN STREET, RIVERSIDE, N.J..08370 
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SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


A Journal of Research in Socialization & Social Structure 
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You know this work for its tradition of excellence o ana 
its presentation of sound sociology, . ae Me 


Now the all-time best-selling sociology fox?” a 
has been extensively rewritten. >* 2 





Together with new coauthor. Dorothy Broom ~“ | work. The edited’ readings mke Si 
Darroch, Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick . researċh accessible to today’s students. 
have reconstructed SOCIOLOGY:A Text with eè Students understinding | of, charts: and g 
Adapted Readings’. for today’s. students—- ‘ics is aided by practicat" use, -of full ¢ 
whether majoring in ‘sociology or taking only throughout. 

the introductory course. While its celebrated © Pedagogical aids include’ chapter summi 
academic integrity remains, every chapter has — lists of key ‘terms, boxes to highlight cr 
been considerably revised to reflect current in- |, poinits,. suggested acing sea an 
terests and research. fT ie " search, references. 


Now...tn the Seventh Edition. ” SOCIOLOGY: A Text with Adapted Rei 


e New chapters on the ages and theilife aa * long known for its broad, well-orgar 
„the sexes...deviance and diversity.: „and so- - - coverage...for its eclectic approach and o 
ciological methods.  - ” tive presentation...for its strong instituti 
è 34 adapted readings—11 new and anes thor- ` focus...for its comparative analysis. ..is now 
oughly revised—illustrate how nee ; „within me ai of your STEENIS i 


Leonard Broom * Philip Selznick ‘Dorothy Brooni Darre 


: SO 


Í A Text with Adapted Readings, Seventh Edition P 


es ant Bia S Approximately 608 pages , ai z 
A ‘complete teaching package. ‘supplements SÒ- Manual, the Study Guide, and the ACCESS 
CIOLOGY, Seventh Edition—the Instructor's item file. 
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_ For examination copies, write to Suite 3D, Harper & Row, 10 East 53d Street, Neue N.Y. 10022. 
' Please. include. course ia nae and name of present text 
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ERRATUM 


Table 3 that appears on page 710 of the August 1980 issue of ASR is incorrect. The 


corrected table appears below. This page may be removed and attached to the August 


issue. 


Table 3. Regression Analysis of Earnings (LNY2) by Industrial Sector in the Civilian Labor Force: Data for 
‘*Zero’’ Earners Excluded and Missing Earnings Placed at the Mode ` 








Worker 
Characteristic 
Intercept 
Sector (1 = periphery) Xo 
Sex (1 = female) X; 
Race (1 = nonwhite) X, 
Age of males X; 
Age of females X, 
Years of schooling X; 
Highest degree 
high school or Xa 
junior college i 
Bachelor's degree Xy 
Postgraduate degree Xg 
Occupational prestige Xa 
Union member (1 = yes) X iy 
Unemployed (1 = yes) Xi 
Work stability Xis 
(1 = stable) 
Years parental Xiz 
schooling 


Standard error of estimate 
R? 


Nb 


Sector-specific 


Core 
(a) 
7.844 


HIZA TON 
(.1436)° 
— 0037 
(.0790) 
.0099*+ 
(.0022) 
.0067** 


(.0029) — 


0028 
(.0174) 


.2708** 
(.0810) 
4511** 
(1413) 
.6490** 
“(. 1833) 
.O113** 
(,0021) 
.3292** 
(.0520) 
—,2208** 
(,0921) 
2909" 
(.0519) 
— .0010 
(.0067) 


731 
329 
1067 


Periphery 
(b) 
7.316 


— .6847** 
(2155) 
0786 
(.1221) 
.0071* 
(.0039) 
.0061 
(.0039) 
0435 
(.0254) 


.1989 
(.1216) 
1276 
(.2387) 


1.0978** 


(.5035) 
.0247** 
(.0038) 
.3600** 
(.1121) 
—. 1009 
{.1615) 
.3170** 
(.0889) 
= O484** 
(.0120) 


858 
375 
510 


* Approximate standard errors of coefficients in parentheses. 
» These are minimum pairwise-present counts, so those for the sectors need not add to that for the total 


sample. 
* Significant at the 0.10 level. 
** Significant at the 0.05 level. 


Pooled 
Equation 
(£) 


7.716 
—,1889** 
(.0453) 
“9902 


(1195) - 


0110 
(.0667) 
,0994** 
(.0920) 
.0069** 
(.0923) 
0157 


(.0144) - 


.2302"9 
(.0578) 
3344** 
(.1214) 
.5139%* 
(.1621) 
.0158** 
(.0019) 
3169"* 
(.0484) 
~ ,1588* 
(.0815) 
.2915%* 
(.0456) 
—.0150** 
(.0959) 


731 
374 
1577 


Sectoral 


Interaction 


(d) 


2.281 
11.503** 
O14 
.608 
.082 


11.653** 


716 
.386 
1577 


F-Statistic for ` 


BHT 
Finding 
(e) 

| 


sig 


. Sig 


nonsig 
sig 


sig 


sig 
sig 
sig 
nonsig 
nonsig 
sig 
nonsig 


sig 
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COMMITMENT. AND DETACHMENT IN VOLUNTARY | 
ASSOCIATIONS* 


DAVID KNOKE pan E 
_ Indiana University | 


_ structure facilitates social control by members, 


Membership commitment to and detachment from voluntary associations is 
hypothesized to be affected by the degree to which the organization's political 
in the sense of mutual . 
self-regulation. Three components of the polity—decentralization, communication, 
and total influence—are analyzed for their impact on members of 32 noneconomic 
voluntary associations in Indianapolis. Using a contextual-effects model, . 
communication and participation in decisions are found to increase commitment 
and to reduce detachment net of other organizational and individual factors. An 
interaction between communication and decision participation suggests that 
communication can compensate for lack of direct involvement. in making 


decisions in strengthening member support for the collectivity. 


} 


The extensive research literature on 
voluntary associations points almost uni- 


formly to favorable personal conse- ` 


quences for members. In contrast to non- 
participants, voluntary group members 
typically exhibit much. higher levels’ of 
morale, self esteem, political efficacy, and 
community orientation and much lower 
levels of alienation, apathy, and social 
` withdrawal (see the summary by Smith 
` and Reddy, 1973, and specific studies 
such as. Erbe, 1964, Sallach et al., 1972, 


and Olsen, 1972). The evidence for these | 


conclusions comes mainly from general 
‘population surveys, which obtained little 
information about the voluntary orga- 
nizations themselves. Yet great diversity 


~can be found among voluntary associ-- 


ations in such .structural properties as 
size, resources, and decision-making pro- 
cesses. Surprisingly little research has 


sought to link such organizational_attri-- 


~ 


butes to members’ attitudes and involve- 


*Direct all- correspondence to: David Knoke, 
Sociology Department, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, IN 47405. 

I thank Glenn Firebaugh, James R. Lincoln, and 


, several anonymous reviewers for their comments on 


àn earlier draft. This paper was written while the 
author held a research scientist development award 


- . from the National Institute of Mental Health 


(KP2MHO00131). Support for the data collection was 
provided by the National Science Foundation and 
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ments. The present research tries to fill 


part of that gap by examining the relation- 
ship between voluntary associations’ so- 
cial control systems and individual mem- 
bers’ commitment to and detachment from 
the collectivity. 

- As. Janowitz (1975, 1978) stressed, so- 
cial control has a dual aspect: it is the 
means by which a collectivity -constrains 


its participants’ activities to conform to 


common objectives, and it is also a pro- 


cess through which members shape the 


organization’s policies towards those 
higher moral values expressed by the par- - 
ticipants. While the first aspect predomi- 
nates in the coercive, hierarchical au- 
thority structures of complex bureaucra- 
cies, the mutual self-regulative aspect of 
social control finds one of its strongest 
expressions in groups that voluntarily 
pursue collective ends. The social control 
structure is thus virtually synonymous 
with the political subsystem of an: orga- 
nization (Pfeffer, 1978). 

For many voluntary associa ois, orga- 
nizational democracy is both means and 


- ends. Maintaining a political structure ac- 


cessible to control by all members is 
valued not only in itself but also in the 
belief that wide membership involvement 
can increase the successful performance ` 
of ‘collective actions. This pervasive 
ideology of membership control over as- 
sociational policy implies that a non- 
democratic polity will reap negative con- 
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sequences both for the group and its 
members. 

The fundamental premise guiding this 
research is that members’ commitment 
-and detachment from the collectivity are 
strongly affected by the degree to which 


the organizational polity facilitates social 


control by members. The polity, as the 
subsystem most directly concerned with 
the authoritatively-binding allocation’ of 
organizational resources to collective 
ends, consists of distinct components 
which may independently affect member- 
ship involvement. This paper examines 
three political components of voluntary 
associations: centralization of decision 
making, pattern of communication, and 
total amount of influence. After reviewing 
previous findings based largely on non- 
voluntary organizations, the relative im- 
pact of each dimension on members 
commitment and detachment is analyzed 
using a sample of voluntary associations 
whose explicit objectives are to influence 
social policy in one or more noneconomic 
areas. 


MEMBERSHIP SUPPORT 


The research reported here Andina a 
critical consequence of social control in 
voluntary associations—membership 
support. The political economy of volun- 
tary organizations depends heavily upon a 
continual infusion of essential 
resources—money, material, time, effort, 
participation—primarily from the mem- 
bership. Even the ability to attract funds 
from third parties, such as foundations 
and government agencies, usually re- 
quires evidence of an enthusiastic, in- 
volved mass membership. Members’ sup- 
-port for the association is thus a critical 
factor in sustaining the organization’s ca- 
pacity to mobilize resources for collective 
` action. Two dimensions. of membership 
support are investigated in this paper: 
- commitment and detachment. 

‘In general, commitment depends on 
“the willingness of social actors to give 
their energy and loyalty to social systems, 
the attachment of personality systems to 
social relations which are seen as self- 
expressive” (Kanter, 1968). In its extreme 
form, commitment involves identifying 
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one’s personal fate with the success or 
failure of the collectivity. Total institu- 
tions, such as communes or military units, 
may completely absorb the individual self 
into the collectivity. In work orga- 
nizations, commitment is typically exam- 
ined in terms of the mix of personal and 
organizational characteristics which in- 
crease willingness to exert high levels of 
effort, to remain in the organization, to 
accept its major goals and values, and to 
value positively the enterprise (Buchanan, 
1974). This conceptualization of commit- 
ment is readily adaptable to-limited-scope 
social influence associations. When an as- 
sociation's polity permits great social 
control, the membership will express pos- . 
itive regard or loyalty to the group, its 

activities, and its goals and will ae 
willingness to exert efforts to realize these 


. objectives. 


The second aspect of menibership sup- | 
port, related to but conceptually distinct 
from commitment, is detachment. It re- 
sembles the organizational alienation con- 
cept used by Neal and Seeman (1964): “an | 


_expectancy ‘construct regarding personal | 


control; not an omnibus synonym for 
feelings of despair, maladjustment, un— 
happiness, or generalized negativism.” 
Unfortunately, the label “alienation” car- 
ries such a heavy freight of these latter 
connotations that a different term is war- 
ranted (see Bell, 1966, on the development 
of alienation as a social-scientific con- . 
cept). Detachment from a voluntary asso- 
ciation expresses a sense of personal: re- 
moteness from the collectivity. and 
feelings of inability to influence orga- 
nizational activities and policies. It is an 
organizational, analog to powerlessness 
and ‘inefficacy at the societal level, which 
has been the subject of much recent re- 
search in political sociology (Miller, 1972; 
Wright, 1976). Voluntary associations. 
whose members exercise weak control 
over collective policy can be expected to 


-experience high levels of organizational ’ 


detachment. 


POLITY DIMENSIONS 


The internal polities of organizations can- 
not be adequately measured along a single 
dimension. Theory and past research on 


~ 
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formal work-organizations (corporations 
and government agencies) and on volun- 
tary associations point to three major 
components of the polity which may affect 
membership support: centralization, 
communication, and total influence. 
Given the strong membership-control 
ethos of voluntary groups,.we may expect 
-the impact of polity structure to differ 
between voluntary and work orga- 
nizations. But-the relative paucity of re- 
search on organizational processes in vol- 
untary associations necessitates drawing 
upon the larger organizational literature 
‘for clues, keeping in mind that the gener- 
alizability of these propositions to volun- 
tary associations remains to be demon- 
strated. 

Centralization. Centralization is the de- 
gree to which policy making is concen- 
trated in a social organization. The smaller 
the proportion of members engaged in 
setting policies, the more centralized the 
association. Organizational analysts’ con- 
cern with centralization has an extensive 
history whose seminal statement remains 
Robert Michels’s: (1949) inquiry into the 
origins of oligarchic tendencies inherent in 
nominally demiocratic associations. The 
“iron law” of oligarchy posits that leaders 
inevitably use the power and authority of 
their positions to become entrenched and 
‘to pursue personal ends at variance with 
the best interests of the rank-and-file 
members. Membership apathy is both a 
_ cause and a consequence of the leaders’ 
' theft of policy making. A passive, indif- 
ferent membership enables unscrupulous 


leaders -to gain a stranglehold on the- 


means of domination. In turn, an oligar- 


chy retains power by encouraging mem- - 


- bers’ inactivity through its control over 
the means to challenge the leadership, es- 
pecially access.to information and other 
political resources. 


Subsequent research generally sup-~ 


ported the proposition that greater orga- 
nizational centralization induces apathy, 
alienation, and withdrawal among mem- 
bers. Lipset et al. s (1956) massive inquiry 
into democracy in the typographical union 
found a counter-instance, in which a com- 
petitive internal political structure pre- 
vented consolidation of an oligarchy. De- 
centralization of power was accompanied 


tion (Pfeffer, 
‘communication, 
~ informal or personal/impersonal nature,. 
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by high levels of support and participation 
in-‘the union. 

‘Several studies of social control in for- 
mal work-organizations confirmed the re- 
lationship between: centralization and 
participant morale. Gouldner (1954) found 
that subordinates in a gypsum plant whose 
activities were most closely supervised 
expressed higher levels of dissatisfaction 
with the organization. Several studies of 
school teachers consistently showed that 
identification with the organization was 


‘greater when teachers participated more 


in making decisions about school policy 
(Hodgkins and Herriott, 1970; Carpenter, 
1971; Alutto and Belasco, 1972). Aiken 
and Hage’s (1966) study of 16 welfare or- 
ganizations employing mainly profession- 
als found that excessive rule-formalization 
and denial of-access to power over deci- 
sions each correlated strongly with 
alienation from work (measured as dis- 
satisfaction with working conditions and 
career progress) and to some extent with _ 
alienation from expressive relations with 
coworkers. Ouchi and Johnson (1978) dis- 
covered emotional well-being among em- ” 
ployees was higher in an organization 
characterized by low task-specialization, 
low turnover, and primary or holistic re- 
lations between employees than in a sec- 


-ond organization with the opposite control 


structures. s 

From such studies of policy making in 
work organizations, the following propo- 
sition can be derived for voluntary groups: 
The more centralized the decision making, 
the lower the members commitment to 
the association and the greater their sense 
of detachment. 

Communication. Communication 
structures are recurrent patterns of infor- 
mation transmission concerning Orga- 
nizational affairs between various role- 
incumbents.. The content and distribution 
of communication within an organization 
carry distinct implications for the type of 
social control which is feasible. Access to _ 
and control over information is a potent 
source of power in any type of organiza- 
1978). Many aspects of 
such as its formal/ 


appear to be more meaningful to 
hierarchically-coordinated work- 
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| organizations (see Katz and Kahn, 1978: 


427-73). In contrast, ‘voluntary associ-: 


` ations generally ` require little instrumental 
_(task-oriented) communication, since the 


= skills and knowledge needed are fairly 


l elementary. Instead, extensive normative 
communication, an important social con- 
.- trol process, is needed to maintain mem- 
`- bers’ favorable orientations towards the 
-organization’s activities and objectives. 
Etzionfs- compliance typology de- 
scribed normative organizations as 
heavily dependent upon “an intense flow 
of downward expressive communication” 
in order to attain goals. Vertical channels 
~ are bolstered by horizontal communica- 


~ tion networks among members at the 


“ same status level (Etzioni, 1975: 244). But 
in many voluntary associations, the di- 

vision between officials arid members is so 
indistinct that directionality of communi- 
cation is not a meaningful concept. Re- 
gardless of the. importance of direc- 
- tionality, the absence of normative com- 
munication would lead to deteriorating 
commitments by members and their in- 
~ creased detachment from the collectivity. 
Empirical studies of communication 


* and participant support in any type of or- 
-` ganization aré few. For 112 chapters of the 


League of Women Voters, the volume of 
- multidirectional communication had a sig- 
nificant positive relation with membership 
loyalty, but the amount of vertical com- 
munication between officers and members 
-~ was not related to loyalty (Smith and 
` Brown, 1964). The authors concluded that 
a high communication level enhances 


` understanding. of policy issues and 


provides social support for members, 
thereby motivating their contributions to 
the functioning of the collectivity. In a 
study of role performance among civil 
defense personnel, including volunteers, 
“the amount of communication increased 
role performance independently of the 
level of socialization. (Mulford et al., 
1972). In Marrett et al.’s (1975) analysis of 
16 professionalized welfare organizations, 


scheduled and nonscheduled communica- 


tion patterns produced contrasting effects 
on work satisfaction. Job satisfaction cor- 
related - positively with scheduled com- 
munication and inversely with informal 


communication, while satisfaction with’: 


co-workers showed the opposite pattern 
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' of correlations. In particular, a predomi=- 
nant pattern of downward communication 
was strongly related to high levels of: 
satisfaction with work associates.. . 

The following proposition needs to be 
tested on voluntary associations: The 
more extensive the amount of cOmmuni- `. 
cation within a voluntary association, the 
greater the level of members’ commitment 
and the lower their detachment from the 
organization. 

Total Influence. A third aspect of the 


organizational polity derives from thé 


concept of political power as a social- ` 


system phenomenon rather than as an at: - 
‘tribute. of individual actors. Developed ». 
_ theoretically by Parsons’ (1963), and Haw- . 


ley (1963), systemic power is the capacity 
to mobilize’ resources for the purposes of . 
making. binding collective commitments 


` for the system as a whole. Less concerned 


with the distribution of power among ac- 
tors -within the system, the systemic- ` 


‚power model concentrates upon the total 


amount of influence available to the social . 
organization to pursue its collective ob- 


 jectives. 


- A systemic-power perspective. on _orga- 
nizational research pervades the work of ` 
Arnold Tannenbaum and his colleagues. * 
Their approach to the social control pro- 
cess emphasized the variable nature of in- 
fluence, in both, _business organizations | 


- and normative’ associations designed to 


promote common valtes- and ‘interests. 


The total amount of influence in an orga- ` 


nization could be expanded by #0) 


` structural conditions expediting interac- 


tion and iùfluence among members and (2) 
motivational conditions- implying in- 
creased interest by ‘members if exercising 
control and a greater amenability by 
members to be controlled” (Tannenbaum, 
1968: 14-5). An organization with a high 
level of total influence would have-a sub- 
stantial system of interaction and influ- 
ence among members’and between mem- 
bers and leaders (Likert, 1961; Bowers, 7 
1964)... 
The total ainount of- influence available- 

to an organization was measured by the - 


“control graph” technique. Organizational ~. 


members acted as informants by rating the -> 
amount of influence in organizational af- 
fairs possessed by various role positions 


(eek; officers, supervisors, workers). The 
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- sum. of the mean reported values for each 
role.position determined the total amount . 
of influence; in -contrast to differences 
_ .between the highest and lowest authority 
‘levels which measured -the ` “slope” of 
, control. (i.e., degree ` of centralization). . 
^ Summarizing many organizational 
’ studies, Tannenbaum concluded “. 
‘within ‘normal ranges, variation in power: 
. differentials (differences in power. be- 
tween persons of different rank) are not . 
iltkely to be associated with criteria of 
-. performance ~.. The préoccupation by_ 
researchers with ‘power equalization’ may 
. be misplaced in that this preoccupation 
. has detracted from a consideration of the 
` total amount of power as a possible ex- 
" planation of organizational functioning” 
. (Tannenbaum, 1968: 309-10). 

In recent applications of control-graph 
methods to organizational research, Pen- 
nings (1976) found that morale’ among 
stockbrokers: in 40 branch offices was’ 
strongly related to the total amount of in- 
fluence but only slightly related to con- . 


sistency between environment and orga- . 


nizational characteristics. The study of 
- 112 local chapters of the League of 
Women. Voters. found organizational. ef- 
fectiveness and member satisfaction sig- 
nificantly correlated with both higher total 
control and with smaller differences in in- 
fluence between members and officers 
(Tannenbaum,. 1962; Tannenbaum and 
Smith, 1964; Smith and Brown, 1964). 
However, although Hougland and Wood 
(1980) also found a strong impact of total 
amount of influence on, membership 
commitment in 58 Protestant churches, 
they observed little effect of the distribu- 
tion of influence on commitment. The im- 
portance of total influence persisted under 
a variety of controls for contextual vari- 
ables (such-as church. size, conflict, and 
social status), and a few small interaction - 
effects were observed. 

These findings lead to a third proposi- 
“tion: The greater the total influence within 
a voluntary association, -the higher the 
members’ cémmitment to the group and 
the lower their sense of detachment. 
~ In summary, previous research. and. 
theory point to three conceptually distinct 
components of the organizational polity 
that enhance social control Ofsthe collec- 
fivity ‘and hence pag cts ‘prentibership 
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support levels. Organizations with decen- 
tralized policy. making, extensive com- 


munication patterns, and high total ‘influ- 


ence among participants generate: greater 
commitment and lesser detachment. Evi- 
_dence to substantiate these propositions 
for voluntary associations is rather sparse 
in the literature. The relative importance 
of centralization, ‘communication, and 
total influence is largely unknown. Only 
Smith and Brown’s (1964) study of the 
League of Women Voters tried to assess 
the impact of ‘more than one dimension. ` 
Their finding that control was more im- 
portant than communication for member- 
ship loyalty and chapter effectiveness is 
suspect because of the narrow data base. 
and their awkward method for allocating 
relative impact among predictor variables. - 
Other Factors. In determining the im- ` 


. pact of the three polity components, other 


factors affecting members’ support of their 
voluntary associations should be con- 
trolled. Some of these effects are orga- 
mizational properties, while others operate 
at the ‘individual level. Organizational . 
size-—the number of members—is an ob: - 
vious factor to control, because larger or- 
ganizations tend to reduce an ‘average - 
member s, power and influence over ‘the 
operations of the association (seé Cole- 
man, 1973, and Olson, 1965, for theoreti- 
cal statements and Wilken, 1971, Talac-’ 
chi, 1960, and Warner and Hilander, 1964, 
for empirical verification). Another aspect 
of organizational size, its aggregate finan-.- - 
cial resources (budget), may have the op- 
posite relationship: with greater resources 
to pursue collective objectives, wealthier 
associations may. stimulaté more favor- 
able attitudes from their members. Evi- 
dence to support this expectation is not.. 


_abundant in the literature. An associ- 


ation’s age should positively covary with 
members loyalty. Established groups de- 
- velop traditions and techniques to foster _ 
member loyalty, while the greater average ` 
duration of membership in older associ- 
ations should be directly related to mem-. 


bers’ persistence in commitment. (see ` 
‘Hirschman, 


1970, for. theoretical . 
arguments on the dynamics behind loyalty 
to and exit from collectivities). 

The formal organizational structure 
may also affect commitment and -detach- 
ment. Zald (1969) suggested that profes- 


» 
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sionalized voluntary associations, those 
with paid directors and staff, tend to re- 
move daily control over organizational 
affairs from the membership and thereby 
.may induce disaffection (see also McCar- 
thy and Zald, 1973). Associations with 
fully “amateur” governing structures may 
enhance members’ feelings of responsibil- 
ity and involvement. This effect of formal 
structures is expected to operate apart 
from the centralization of actual decision 


making. Another relevant aspect of orga- 


nizational structure is formal legitimacy: 
the degree of control over local chapters 
available to supralocal (i.e., regional or 


national) bodies. If the supralocal unit has 


authority to control the local chapter's 


policies or activities, formal legitimacy is — 


high, local autonomy. is low; and conse- 
quently, membership support may be 
eroded (see Wood, 1970, for an applica- 
tion to churches). 

Some research on collective action in- 
dicates that mobilization is facilitated’ by 
extensive networks of interpersonal ties 
(see Kanter, 1968; McPhail and Miller, 
1973; Wilson and Orum, 1976; Booth and 
Babchuk, 1969). Similarly, support for 
voluntary associations may be 
strengthened by extensive friendship ties 
to other group members. Stratum 
position—being an officer or an ordinary 
member—should positively covary with 
‘support, as predicted from exchange 
- theory, because leaders generally have 
higher personal rewards than nonleaders 
(e.g., Cafferata, 1979; but see Styskal, 
1980, who found position and commitment 
unrelated). Greater support should be ex- 
pressed by members of longer duration 
and by those members with more time td 
spend on community activity, because 
positive aspects of membership are gener- 


ally reinforced over time while negative __ 


experiences lead to early disaffiliation. 
Finally, individual support is expected 
. to depend to some degree on a person’s 
positions in the larger social system. 
Theory and previous research on volun- 
tary group participation (Hausknecht, 
1962; Smith et al., 1972) have identified 
several factors to be controlled while ex- 


_ amining the effect of organizational polity: ` 


family income, education, occupational 
prestige, race, marital status, number of 
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children, length of residence in the com- 
munity, age, and gender. 

Space limitations prevent examining the 
rationale for each factor here, but some ` 
affect organization-specific orientations 
by shaping. the individual's opportunity 
structure (e.g., the competing time claims 
of family obligations), while other factors 
may: operate by a generalization of exter- . 


nal status into the organizational system 


(see Webster and Driskell, 1978, for a re- 


view of status generalization theory)... . 


Whatever specific mechanisms are in- 
volved, these factors should be measured 
and statistically controlled to assess accu- 
rately the net impact of the polity on 
member support. 


METHOD 


In the present case, to aggregate re- 
sponses of voluntary association members 
and confine analysis to the organizational 
level would be inappropriate, since the 
theoretical arguments-are developed in 


terms of attitudes'and orientations of indi- . 


viduals in the member role. However, al- 
though we seek to explain variation in 
members’ support for the group, the ana- 
lytic method must remain multilevel, in- 
corporating aspects of the organizational 
polity along with characteristics of the in- 
dividuals. The representation of individual 
commitment and detachment as functions 


- both of individual and organizational 


properties, some of which are measured 
by aggregating individual attributes, com- 
pels the application of a contextual-effects 
model. The contextual analysis employed 
here is a modification of the single- 
equation approach described in Boyd and 
Iversen (1979: 53-6). The basic equation 
may be written ` 


J ak ae 
a+ Db Xx F bX jx 
J E M 
F by (XX) + £ bmm 
N i 
+ 2b Wpk + Cik 
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where Y is the response (score on a 
membership-support scale) of individual 
number i in voluntary association k; Xyk 1S 
the member's personal score on contex- 
tual variable j (for example, his level of 
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communication); Xj, is the mean level for 
group k on the same contextual variable j; 
(XikX is the interaction term created by 
multiplying the values of the individual- 
level and the group-level contextual vari- 
able.j; Zmix is member ?’s score on the mth 
‘noncontextual variable (i.e., an indi- 
vidual-level control variable); Wax 1S asso- 
ciation k&’s score on the nth noncontex- 
tual variable (i.e., an organization-level con- 
trol variable); a is the intercept term; the 
various b coefficients reveal the net ef- 


fects of the independent contextual and 


noncontextual measures upon the depen- 
dent variable; and eẹ is an error term in 
predicting membership support as a linear 
_ function of the independent variables. 
Equation estimates are obtained by or- 
dinary least-squares regression, which 
produces standard errors used to assess 
“the statistical ‘significance of coefficients 
and the coefficient of determination (mul- 
tiple R?, adjusted for degrees of freedom), 
which shows the overall fit of the model to 
the data. Significant effects of the con- 
textual variables measured at the individ- 
ual level (the Xx s) indicate the presence 
of effects on membership support operat- 
ing at the individual level. If the coeffi- 
cients for the aggregated. contextual vari- 


ables (the X's) are significant, group ef- 


fects upon individual behavior are 
` operating independently of the impact of 
the individual-level effect. A nonzero 
value for an interaction term reveals a 
_ cross-level effect: for example, that the 
level of group participation in decisions 
affects the degree to which individual 
decision-making affects membership sup- 
port.: Finally, other individual-level and 
organization-level variables (the Z's 
and War's) were included to control for the 
other factors confounded with thé con- 
textual variables whose omission from the 
‘model might lead to erroneous estimates 
of the contextual effects (see Hauser, 
1974). . 


THE DATA 


The hypotheses: were fested on a sample 
of voluntary associations of the type des- 


ignated “social influence associations” by _ 


Rose (1967). Such organizations typically 
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have an interest in changing or preserving 

societal conditions, either those -directly 
affecting the members themselves (e.g., 
employment practices for minorities) or 


‘those affecting others the members care | 


about (e.g., rehabilitation programs for 
the mentally retarded). Social influence 
associations can seldom affect social con- 
ditions solely by their own efforts. They 
must influence decisionmakers in other 
institutions (legislatures, government 
agencies and executives, courts, schools, 
corporations) to apply their authority and 
resources to implement. policies | and pro- 
grams desired by the social influence as- 
sociation. Association membership is vol- 
untary, since members are generally 
neither full-time employees nor otherwise 
dependent on the organization for their 
livelihood (Smith et al., 1972). 

During the summer of. 1977, personal 
interviews were conducted with’samples 
of members from 32 social influence asso- 
ciations in the Indianapolis area. Orga- 
nizations were randomly sampled from 
four ‘strata: health or mental health, legal 
or criminal justice, neighborhood or 
community, and a residual civic action 
category. No association was included in 
the population if the primary formal focus 
was religion (churches), economic benefit 
for members (unions, professional 
societies, or business associations), or 
sociable affiliation (fraternal, recreational, 
or service clubs). 
. Because associations were promised 
anonymity in return for their cooperation, 
their names cannot be revealed. Many are 
local chapters of nationally-prominent or- 
ganizations. Three groups dealt with 
political issues important to women. Six 
others were concerned with. problems 
faced by people with various 
handicaps—the blind, the deaf, the men- 
tally ul, the retarded. Two groups con- 
centrated on environmental conservation, 
and two others on conditions affecting 
ethnic or racial minorities. Legal advo- 
cates of rights for offenders, for crime 
victims, for juveniles, and for the unborn 
each formed separate associations. Eight 
community and neighborhood groups’em- 
phasized mainly issues and problems in 
territorially-defined areas.. An extended 


‘report provides more detail on individual 
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- organizations without revealing their 
identities (Knoke and Wood, 1981). | 


. The sample associations range widely i in 
"size and formal organizational charac- 


teristics. The mean membership was 217 > 


(excluding the largest group, which had 
2,948), while only five had fewer than 50 
"members. (We excluded from the sample 
any group with fewer than 20 persons or 
-younger than: two years, to permit stable 
relationships to develop.) About two- 
thirds of the groups were affiliated to 
“some degree with a supralocal (national or 
regional) body. In formal governing 


_ Structure, six consisted wholly of boards . 


. (with as many as 80 members), and nine 
. others had paid executive directors. Such 
heterogeneity raises the question of 
- whether member orientations can be 
--meaningfully compared in this sample. 
Diversity of political structure is neces- 
- sary to the empirical analysis, however, 
. while statistical controls for the effects of 
size, formal structure, and other orga- 
nizational attributes can reducé spurious 
effects. Further discussion of this point 
appears in the final section. ` 

Within each association, respondents to 
be. interviewed were drawn randomly 
from three strata: the president or chair- 
. person; officers, board members, and 
‘committee chairpersons; and . ordinary 
members. The average number of com- 
‚pleted interviews per organization was 
25.6, for a total of 820. The response rate 
was 77 per cent. Each interview was 
weighted to reflect the relative frequency 
"of the respondent's stratum, and each as- 


‘sociation was weighted to have the same . 


‘number of sample respondents, thereby 
preserving the total weighted’ sample size 
at 820. Further details of the sample de- 
Sign and interviews may be found in 
Knoke and Wood, 1981. 


MEASURES. 


Members’ support for their voluntary as- 
sociations was measured ‘by two multi- 
item attitude scales reflecting their com- 
mitment and detachment. The Commit- 
-ment scale is a summative index of aver- 
age responses to six items measured on 
five-category Likert scales: “I feel this or- 
ganization would : deserve my support 


this?’; 
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“even if I were unable to participate” ; “I. 
feel a sense of pride in being a member of 


(organization name)”; “Suppose your local 
organization were in real- danger of going 
out of existence. How much effort would . 
you-be willing to spend in order to prevent 
“Personally, how committed do. 
you feel to (organization name)?’:; “To, be 
perfectly honest, I don’t care what. this 
organization says or does”; and “I am in- 
different about being a member of the or- 
ganization.” Responses to the last two 
items were coded in reverse. Internal- | 
consistency reliability (alpha) for- this 
scale is .84. l 
The Detachment. scale contains diee 
items tapping feelings of being cut off from. 
influence in the association: “I don’t have © 
much say about what this organization 
does;” “Since other members are active in 
the organization, it doesn’t matter whether 
I participate;’ and “As a member I play an 
important part in my organization.” Re- 
sponses to the third item were coded in 
reverse. All responses were measured on 
five-category Likert scales: and the re- 
spondent’s scale score was the average of 
the three responses. Internal-consistency 
reliability for the scale is .70. _ 
Although conceptually distinct, the two 
scales covary to some degree. Their linear 
correlation in the sample is —.62, indicat- 
ing about 40% of their variation is shared. 
As will be evident below, however, suffi- 


ciently different social factors affect the 


remaining variation to justify treating the 
two scales.as empirically distinct ARDIS 
of membership support. . 

Measures of the three analytic’ dimen- 
sions of the organizational polity were ` 
also constructed from the interview data. 
The communication variable was obtained 
by asking “How often do you communi- 
cate with each of the following people 
about organization matters: (1) president 
or executive director; (2) other officers, 
board members,.or committee chairper- 
sons; (3) other members.” Responses 
were recorded from “weekly” to “never” 
and scored as the number of times per 


-year that the respondent discussed associ- 


ational affairs. with members of each 
stratum. Organizational-level values for 
Communication level simply averaged the - 
rates of annual discussion with all three 
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- strata as reported by the Sar members. 


If only two strata existed (in three associ- 
dtions), Communication was the- average 


yearly contact.frequency with Capys two 


. strata. 


~* 


The Decision Participation measure of 
decentralization was constructed from 


` information about members’ involvement 


in a recent important decision. Respon- 
dents were asked to nominate one issue 
they considered to be the most important 


‘one facing the organization in the previous 


year. They were then asked if they knew 
what position the organization had taken 


: on the issue and whether they had person- 


ally been involved in making the decision 


- about the stand the group would take. A 


. three-category scale resulted: members 


unable to think of any important issue or 
unaware of the position taken by the orga- 
nization; members knowing about an im- 
portant issue and the group's position but 
not active in the decision making; and 


. members who actively participated in 


making the policy decision. 


The Total Influence variable was mea- 
. sured following Tannenbaum’s : (1968) - 
'. control-graph procedure. Respondents 


used a five-point scale from “a very great 
deal of influence” to “no influence” to rate 
how much influence each of “the following 


- groups or persons actually have in deter- 


mining the policies and actions in (orga- 


l nization name): the president and execu- . 
tive officer; officers, board members, and. 


-committee chairmen; other members.” 


The three ratings (or two ratings in three 
associations) were averaged to obtain the 
Total Intluence scores for each associa- 


_ tion.! 


~ 


1 Unlike Communication and Decision Participa-. ` 
tion, which clearly have individual and orga- 
nizational aspects, Total Influence may not have a~ 
meaningful analog at the individual level. Respon- f 


dents were asked to report not on, their personal 


` influence but on their perceptions of the influence 
‚exercised by other role positions in the association. _ 
Nevertheless, the individual-level measure of Total 


Influence is included with the group mean ‘in the 
following contextual analyses to adjust the net effect 
of mean Total Influence in a manner comparable to 
that for the other two polity measures. The second 
Tannenbaum control-graph measure, the “slope” of 
the- difference in influence between leaders and non- 
leaders, was also examined in this research. As Tan. 
nenbaum found earlier, influence inequality had no 


effect on membership support. It is apparently a less 


` 
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' The ‘ices indicators of organizational 
polity were all produced from information — 
supplied by the members. For Communi- 
cation and Decision Participation, the 
members acted as réspondents reporting 
about ‘their personal behavior, while for 
Total Influence they acted as informants. 
reporting about behavior of other partici- 


pants: (see Seidler, 1974, for a discussion - 


on using respondents and informants in 
organizations). Although no direct evi- 
dence on indicator reliability is available, 
the two sélf-reported measures would 


seem on the face of it to be more 


trustworthy than the .control-graph mea- 


- gure. 


Several -control variables were mea- 
sured at the organizational level. Space 
limitations prevent giving a detailed ra- 
tionale for examination of each factor,, al- 
though more discussion is contained ‘in 
Knoke and Wood, 1981. In many cases, 
an extensive literature, largely in formal 
organizational research, suggests the im- ` 
pone of taking these variables into ¢ ac- 
count: ; 


Organizational’ ‘size, -the number of iea 
chapter memper, logged. to remove | 
skewness; `` 

Annual budget, the total amount of financial 
-resources from all sources available to the 
. local chapter, also logged to remove 
skewness; __ 

Orgańizational age, the number of ` years 
since the local chapter came into’ exis 
tence; 

Formal structure, a set of dichotomous vari- 
ables:- board. only (six associations con- 
sisting of a board of .officers without 
rank-and-file members), professional as- 
sociations (nine groups with rank-and-file 
members that also pay an executive di- 
rector), complex amateur associations: 
(nine groups without paid staff but with 
officers, members, and a set of standing 
committees), simple amateur associations 
(eight groups consisting only of officers 
and .ordinary members); 

Formal legitimacy, a-three-item index ` 
measuring the degree to which a .sup- 
ralocal body can‘set policy limits, impose 
its positions, and veto local chapter deci- 
-sions (see Knoke and Wood, are for 

_ more details). 


nii 


useful measure of céntralization than the more direct 
measure of Decision Participation used here. | 
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Table 1. ashes of Commitment and Detachment on Control Variables, for 820 Respondents 


Unstandardized Standardized 
Independent Variables Commitment , Detachment Commitment Detachment 
- Constant 3.154*** 3.15741 — — 
Stratūm .416*** ~ 815*** .20 = 55: | 
Hours Open .030*** —~ .040*** 10 —.12 
Friendship Network .085*** — ,057*** - 29, —.17 
Family Income —.00006*** . .00006*** —.15 14 
- Race ` oe — > = 2204 ** - -l —.10 
Duration > -~ : .079** vn 08 — 
Budget (log) . .O99*** — 20 — 
R? adjusted .2238*** :2140*** 
*p s .10. 
** p 05. a 
wet yy «sO, 


Control factors at the individual level 
were measured as follows: 


Respondent S age, scored in years; 

Gender, race, and marital status, each 1-0 
dichotomies, with male, black, and mar- 
ried scored 1; 

Education, the number of years of formal 
schooling; 

Family Income for the previous year, coded 
as number of dollars, using the midpoint 
values for ten categories; 

Number of children and years of residence in 
the community, coded in integer values; 

Occupation; the occupational prestige score 
developed by Siegel, Hodge, and Rossi; 

Stratum, scored 1 if respondent is an officer, 

0 if an ordinary member; 
` Hours Open, the number of hours per week 
the. respondent has available for commu- 
nity affairs; ~ 

Duration of membership, the number of 


years since joining the voluntary associa-. 


tion; 

Friendship Network, an index of personal 

* ties within the voluntary associatión: re- 
spondents identified as many as three per- 
sons as “a close friend, a good friend, or 
more of an acquaintance.” Values of 3, 2, 
and 1, respectively, were assigned to these 
responses and averaged across the three 


nificant coefficients were eliminated. The 
final equation, in Table 1, shows that 
among the 18 organizational and individ- 
ual measures, only six had net effects on 
member Commitment and only five had 
net effects on Detachment.? 


The respondents stratum—officer or: 


nonofficer—has one of the strongest ef-. 


fects in both equations (compare stan- 
dardized coefficients), with officers more 
committed and less detached than ordi- 
nary members. Friendship networks also 
have substantial effects in the expected 
direction. The more hours a respondent 
has available for community activities, the 
greater the Commitment and the lower the 
Detachment from the particular voluntary 
association. Family income, however, op- 
erates on both dependent measures con- 
trary to its typical relationship in the gen- 
eral population: lower-income members 
are more supportive than are higher- 
income respondents. Possibly, wealthier 
members of these social influence associ- 
ations contribute financial assistance but 
not the psychological involvement 
provided -by less affluent members. 

Some differences between Commitment 


nominations. Knowing no one was and Detachment are found in the net ef- 
scored 0. : : 

us 2 Most noticeable by its absence is a direct impact 

of organizational size on member support. Although 

FINDINGS commitment decreases and detachment increases in 


As the causal relations among the control 
variables are not an issue in this research, 
we need to include only those variables 
with significant direct effects on the two 
member-support scales. These variables 
were identified by multiple-regression 
analyses in which predictors without sig- 


r 


bivariate relationship to greater.size, the variable has 
no net effect once other variables are controlled. 
Size conceivably operates indirectly on support, by 
diminishing, for example, individuals’ chances to 
participate in leadership roles and decision making 
activities. However, because delineating causal re- 
lations among independent variables is not a goal of 
this research, size can be ignored since it lacks a 
direct effect in the multiple-regression equations. 


f 
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Table 2. -Coefficients of Determination (multiple R adjusted) for Recessions of Commitment and 
Detachment on Various Combinations of Predictor Variables 


Equation Independent ‘Variables 

. Controls 

. Individual 

Means 

Individual + Controls 

Individual -+ Means. 

Means + Controls 

. Individual. + Means + Controls . 
. Individual + Means + Controls + Interactions* 


G N M a a a 


})1 
; _ Dependent Variables 
. Commitment Detachment 
224 214 
272 323 
.167 .168 
349 365 
300 342 
301 286 
* 371 384 
379 .495 


* Total Influence interactions not-entered due to multicollinearity. All R?,ar significant at .001. 


fects of three other control variables. 


Black members are less detached from 


their associations than are white mem-. 


bers, reflecting the greater sense of con- 
trol which blacks experience in the civil 


rights and neighborhood groups. Com-. 


mitment is fostered by greater duration of 
membership, and .in organizations that 
have more financial resources with which 
to pursue collective action. Altogether, 
slightly more than‘a fifth of the variation 
in each membership-support scale is -ex- 


plained statistically by the linear combi-: 


nations of control variables. 

In assessing the hypotheses about the 
. effects of organizational polity on member 
support, eight regression equations were 
: estimated for each of the dependent vari- 
ables, using various. combinations of 
terms in the basic contextual model (See 
Table 2). 

By comparing differences in R2 be- 
tween equations, the unique and joint 
contributions of individual- and organiza- 
tional-level effects on Commitment 
and Detachment can be determined. 
Because the independent variables are 
often intercorrelated—particularly the 
interaction terms with their component 
variables—some portion of explained 
variation cannot be uniquely allocated 
(see Duncan, 1970, for a discussion of the 
problem). 

. When the variance explained by Equa- 

tion 5 is compared: to that of 2, or Equa- 
tion 7 with 4, the organizational means on 
Decision Participation, Total Influence, 
and Communication appear to add little to 


the explained variance above that already - 


„accounted for by their individual-level 


analogs, with or without the control vari- 


— 


ables held constant. To conclude on 
this basis that thé contextual effect 
of organizational structures is trivial, 
however, would be a mistake. To 
permit the individual-level measures to 
claim all of the jointly-held variance gives 
individual properties an empirical priority 
warranted only by. a theoretical assump- 
tion of extreme methodological individu- 
alism (see Falter, 1978). By contrast, if 
exclusive priority of effects is not assigned 
to the individual-level variables, the R’ 
can be partitioned into unique and joint 
components. For example, the .300 vari- 
ance explained by Equation 5 for Com- 
mitment can be divided, using Equations 2 
and 3, into .028 due uniquely to orga- 
nizational means, .133 due uniquely to 
individual-level effects, and .139 due to 
their joint effect. For Detachment, similar 
results pertain: .019 group, .174 individ- 
ual, and .149 joint. Even with the control 
variables present, much of the variance 
attributable to the three polity variables is 
jointly contributed by group- and 


' individual-level predictors.’ Since no 


plausible way exists to allocate jointly- 
held variance uniquely among intercorre- 
lated independent variables, the im- 
portance of the group-level effects cannot 
be dismissed as superfluous. 

Finally, comparing Equations 8 and 7 
for Detachment, we note a tendency for 
mémbers’ sense of distance from the 


3 Partitioning variance among three sets of vari- 
ables is more complex since there are four joint por- 
tions. The unique contributions of the individual- 
level effects diminish much more than do the 
group-level effects when controls are present. De- 
tails of the partitionings are available from the author 
on request. 
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group to vary as & Hienon of group effect. 


That is, the significant increase in R? when ` 


‘the interaction terms are included sug- 
gests that individual-level effects may 
‘vary with the level of the group’s Total 
Influence, Communication, and Decision 
Participation. To understand fully the na- 
ture of these interactions, examination of 
the regression coefficients of Equation 8 
' would be useful. Unfortunately, although 
this equation maximizes total explained 
variation, the interaction terms are so 


‘highly multicollinear with the individual- ` 


level measures (correlations of .92, .93, 
„and .96) that only distorted and uninter- 
pretable coefficients were produced. 
` -As a realistic alternative, Table 3 pre- 
“sents the regression coefficients from the 
Equation 7 ‘version of the contextual 
model, where the three interaction oe 
are omitted. 
This equation, of course, assumes that 
. the individual-level effect is similar at 


all levels of the group effect and vice 


versa. In both the Commitment and the 
Detachment equations, 
individual-level measures of Decision 
Participation; Communication, and. Total 
Influence are highly significant in the ex- 
pected directions. But at the orga- 
‘“nizational level, where the aggregated 
measures reflect characteristics of the 


the three 
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voluntary association polity, ld re- 
sults are found: l 

In the Commitment equation, all three 
organizational-level effects are in the ex- 
pected direction, but the coefficient for .' 
Total Influence is insignificant and that for 
Decision Participation is only marginally 
significant. The unstandardized 
organizational-level coefficient of Com- 
munication (.015) is noticeably larger than. 
the individual-level coefficient (.010). 
Keep i in mind, however, that a unit change 
in X means that an individual member 
changes one unit, while a unit change in X 
means that the group average changes one 
unit. The standardized regression coeffi- 
cients provide perhaps a more realistic 
comparison, showing that the net impact 
of individual communication (.16) is 
slightly greater than the net effect of group 
Communication (.13). f 

Turning to the Detachment equation,’ 
we find significant coefficients for all three 
organizational-level variables, but only 
those for Decision Participation and 
Communication lie in the expected direc- 
tion. Although the bivariate relation of 
mean Total Influence with detachment is 
negative (r = —.14), when we control for 
other factors, the net regression coeffi- 
cient switches ‘sign. Substantively, this 
effect indicates that voluntary associ- 


Table 3. sd dl Coefficients. for Equation 7 in Table 2 


a1 8 yD <= Ol. 


Standardized 


Unstandardized 
Independent Variables Commitment Detachment _ Commitment Detachment 
_ Constant 1:5447% 3.756*** = = 
Individual-Level E 
Decision Participation .141*** —.129*** .16 —.13 
Communication .010*** ~.019*** - 16 —.26 
Total Influence 22048* ” = 2r 18 —.20 
‘Organizational-Levyel - l 
_, Decision. Participation .182* AARE Se . 08 —.10 
: Communication O1S** ` —.014** 13 —.11 
* Total Influence * 049 296**° . 01 07 
Control Variables a 
Stratum _ ais™* — ,§23*** i © 0. "23. 
Hours Open 001 —.010° 02 —.03 . 
Friendship Network .040*** .000 , 14 00. 
Family Income — .00002* .00003* : —.06 .06 
Race of —.085 .— . —. — .04 
Duration -.011** —_—>  ., 10 — 
Budget (logy .101*** — .20 — | 
R? adjusted. .3713*** te a ü 
*p æ .10. ’ í 
tens 05. 
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. ations with higher- levels of enben. 


control over group policy create a greater 
sense of distance from tbe organization. 


“ This finding is so starkly counterintuitive 


Eai 


’ previously-significant control factors no. 
~ longer remain significant once the polity 
measures and their individual-level. 


. communication and decentralized. deci-. 


that we are inclined not to believe it, but 
to attribute the reversal in sign to an ar- 


tifact of multicollinearity among the vari- ' 


ables. Decision Participation and Com- 
munication at the group level both reduce 
the sense of member Detachment, al- 
though the standardized coefficients for 
the individual-level measures are larger, 
especially for Communication. 

. Finally, note that several of the 


analogs are included in the equation, while 
others are sharply reduced in impact. In- 


.Cluding these factors with the individual- 


level measures demonstrates that the 
organizational-level effects are not spuri- 


_ ous. Persons belonging to social influence 


associations that have high volumes of 


- sion making are more favorably. disposed 


. towards their organizations, regardless of 


their personal level of involvement. The 
importance of total amount of orga- 
nizational influence over policy, however, 
is called into question by its nonsignificant 
effect on Commitment and the implausible 
sign reversal in the Detachment equation. 


' FINDINGS: CONSISTENCY VERSUS 


COMPENSATION 
> 4 


` The preceding analyses depict the impact 


of the organizational polity variables on 


membership support as additive. That is,. 


Communication’s effects on Commitment 


. and on Detachment were assumed to be 


constant at every level of Decision Par- 


‘ticipation and vice versa. Two alternative 


models, each implying interaction effects, 


-can be proposed. The first, stated by 


~ 


‘tency hypothesis,” 


Smith and.Brown (1964) as’ the “consis- 
‘asserts that to elicit ` 
high levels of member involvement and 


organizational effectiveness, the com- 
munication and decision making | 


structures must complement.each other. 


„~, An inconsistency, such as a decentralized 


structure with an insufficient information 


- flow, would imply decision making in the 


a 
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seen of adequate information and an . 
inability to coordinate it into effective de- 
cisions, ‘thereby reducing membership - 
morale. The second. alternative*to the ad- 
ditive model. might be called the “compen- . 
sation hypothesis.” As a process by which 
normative socialization occurs in volun- 


_ tary aSsociations, communication patterns 


can shape members’ beliefs and orienta- 
tions towards the collectivity apart from 
‘their direct personal experience of making 
decisions. Communication. need not sim- 
ply reinforce direct experience, but may 
act as an effective substitute.. Where par- 
ticipation in decision making is minimal or 
absent—as it is for many members with 
competing interests and commitments— 


- extensive communication may offset or . 


compensate for the weakness of direct 
participation. 


* These two alternatives to the additive 


model both posit a statistical interaction of 
Communication and Decision Participa- 
tion on the, two membership-support 
scales. The consistency hypothesis’. as- 
serts a positive interaction: Commitment 
will be highest and Detachment lowest 
when Communication and Decision Par- 
ticipation are simultaneously high. This 
effect will be significantly greater than 
could be anticipated from the additive ef- 
fects of the two variables. In contrast, the 
compensation hypothesis asserts an in- 
verse interaction: membership support is 
enhanced by Communication to a greater. 
extent under lower amounts of Decision 
Participation than under higher involve-:° 
„ment in policy making. 

These two interaction explanations can 
be exainined by breaking the sample into 
three groups of respondents—low, me- 
dium, and high Decision Participators— 
using the three categories on which that 
variable was measured. The two member 
support scales were separately regressed | 
upon ‘the individual- and group-level 


-Communication measures, the two Total . 


Influence measures, and the relevant | 
control variables (only the mean Decision 


- Participation variable was omitted). The > 


relevant coefficients for Communication 


‘are shown in Table 4. 


The group-level Communication coeffi- . 
cients display no clear pattern across the | 
three- decision levels, but the trend in 
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Table 4. Coefficients from Regression of Member Support on Communication, within Levels of Decision 
Participation ~ 
Unstandardized Coefficients* 
Dependent Decision Individual Organizational ; 
Variable Participation Level Communication Communication Rag) (N) 
Commitment Low ,021*** .008 3732*** (262) 
Commitment Medium - .012**- 028""* _.2662"** (288) | 
Commitment High .007** .014** .2133*** (255) 
Detachment Low ~~ ,033*** — 004 29317** (262) 
Detachment Medium ~ QI7*** ~ ,029*** 2958*** (288) 
Detachment High ~ .013*** ~ 012 3414*** (255) 
a With Total Influence and control variables included in veduationg: l 
** pæ 05. äi 
«ie p = LOL. ar’ 


coefficients for individual-level Com- 
munication is consistent with the predic- 
tions of the compensation hypothesis. As 
the level of Decision Participation in- 
creases, the magnitude of the Communi- 
cation impact on Commitment and on 
Detachment drops. The differences. in ef- 
fects are largest between those members 
at the lowest level of participation and 
‘those at the two higher levels of involve- 
ment in decision making. Thus, contrary 
to ‘a previous analysis which implied 
reinforcing effects of communication and 
control, the data from these social influ- 
ence associations suggest that communi- 
cation to some degree can make up for the 
absence of personal involvement in the 
policy process, particularly among those 
members whose support might be most in 
jeopardy without such contacts. 


DISCUSSION ` 


The present study found that the internal 
political structure of voluntary associ- 
ations affects members’ support orienta- 
tions apart from the members’ individual 
characteristics. More specifically, Com- 
munication and Decision Participation 
exert significant organizational-leVel ef- 
fects on Commitment and Detachment. 
As a social control system, the polity 
facilitates or inhibits members’ ability to 
gain effective influence over the ‘direction 
of organizational affairs. The less condu- 
cive the structural opportunities are for 
exercising-control, the less supportive and 
more cut off the members feel. These re- 
lationships manifest behaviorally the 
‘ideology of democratic participation sa- 


~ 


4 


lient in American voluntary associations 
as far back as Tocqueville's observations. 
This conclusion about the effects of 


political structure may be suspect on the - 


grounds that some voluntary associations’ 
memberships do not desire extensive in- 
volvement in organizational politics. The 
sample on which the research hypotheses 
were tested was exceptionally diverse. At 


one end, some social influence- associ- - 


ations strongly resemble work orga- 


nizations: frequent meetings, extensive — 


rank-and-file participation, formalized 
committee structures, and numerous 
task-oriented activities. Many members 
clearly desire and obtain a high level of 
involvement and influence over the direc- 
tion of organizational affairs, and this so- 
cial control is reflected in the high com- 
mitment and low detachment felt among 
all members of such groups. 

- At the other extreme are a-set of well- 
known groups whose members are largely 
passive, infrequenily in contact with lead- 
ers, and content te pay dues while leaving 
day-to- day direction to staff employees in 


-consultation with a small board of direc- 


tors. By the polity measures used in this 
study, such associations rank low on all 
dimensions of mutual self-regulative con- 
trol. And, as demonstrated by the empin- 
cal results, their members do not express 
much enthusiasm for or.sense of engage- 
ment in the collectivity. 


Under usual circumstances, chee 


minimalist voluntary associations can 
continue to function at some acceptable 
level despite the marginal involvement of 
most members. But, should a crisis erupt 


‘over the policy direction taken by leaders,’ 
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these organizations may find themselves 
without a reservoir of loyalty that could 


see them through the turmoil (see. 


. Hirschman, 1970, for the now-classic 


Ae 


statement about the necessity for loyalty 
and voice as hedges against destructive 
member exit). No better illustration of the 
problem can be found than the recent de- 
fense of the American Nazis’ right to pub- 
lic assembly in Skokie by the Illinois Civil 
Liberties Union. The decision was han- 
dled in typical ICLU fashion by consulta- 
tion between the chapter staff and board 
without rank-and-file membership in- 


, volvement: Despite the clear civil liberties 


principles involved, the distressful 
significance of the action caused many 
thousands of members in. Illinois and na- 
tionally to resign from the organization. 
We may speculate that, if the ICLU polity 
were structured for more extensive com- 


munication and decision participation by ` 


the membership, the crisis might not have 
had such severe Consequences, or even 
have erupted in the first place. 

The organizational polity concepts used 
in this research were drawn mainly from 


the work-organization literature, given the . 


paucity of studies of voluntary associ- 
ations as organizations. The finding that 
some polity variables help to account for 
individual-member support orientations 
suggests that work organizations and vol- 
untary associations have some aspects in 
common. But work-organization theory 


can go only so far in research on voluntary '’ 
- ployees’ consent is a variable, not a fixed, 


groups, since many conventional concepts 


- like hierarchy, formalization, and span of 
control simply do not apply to the volun- ` 


tary groups. | 


The study of voluntary groups must de- 


velop its own set of concepts and hypoth- 
eses. The present findings hint at some of 
the mechanisms by which organizational 
structures affect individual behavior, in 
Simon’s (1979). sense of mechanism as 


' “something visible which experience tells 
_ us is capable of producing the observed 


effect.” In social influence associations, 
policy discussion seems to play a critical 
role in linking the member to the collec- 
tivity. Group norms of loyalty and dedi- 
cation to the group are reinforced by the 
flow of information about the prevailing 


~ orientations, evaluations, and behaviors 
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_ of the organization’s participants. This so- 


cializing function of communication ap- 
pears especially important where mem- 
bers lack first-hand involvement in the 
policy making process. The analyses in 
this paper leave little doubt about. the 
central function of communication in pro- 
ducing supportive memberships. But the 
details by which this integrative mech- 


anism operates need to be fleshed out in 


future research. Communication content 
can be more carefully discriminated and 
information flows can be examined in in- 
terpersonal networks both within and out- 
side the formal organizational boundaries. 

The empirical test of the research hy- 
potheses about organizational polity and 
member support was conducted on a lim- 


ited range of voluntary - associations, 


leaving open the degree of applicability to 
voluntary associations with differing 
political economies, such as business as- 
sociations, unions, churches, and social- 
recreational clubs. (see Knoke and 
Wright-Isak, 1981, for a discussion of dif- 
ferent types of organizational incentive 
systems and their relation to member 
motivations). Application to nonvoluntary 
organizations also neéds.to be examined. 
Theorists like Barnard (1938) have argued 
that wide zones of indifference in produc- 
tion organizations permit employers to 
purchase labor power for wages that re- 
linquish legitimate claims by workers to 
influence the ends to which their labor is 
directed. But the width of the zone of em- 


quantity (see Burawoy, 1979). Efforts to 
enhance worker participation in corpora- 
tion policy—more evident in European 
codetermination practices than in the 
United States—suggest a growing influ- 
ence of the self-regulative social control 
ideology on production organizations. 
Whether the relationships found for vol- 
untary associations will also be uncovered 
in American industry awaits an empirical 
investigation (but see Ouchi and Johnson’s 
1978 case study of the “Type Z” elec- 
tronics firm which strikingly fits the 
structural pattern of Voluntary groups 
With high moral integration). -= ` 
Future replications also should explore 
the problem of membership selectivity 
versus the causal effect of political 


po 


Do 


structure. Do association members decide. 


‘to join-on the basis of their concern for 
organizational democracy, or does the 
. internal polity subsequently alter percep- 
tions and orientations? Formal associ- 
ational goals may be more salient in the 


initial decision to join, but the social con- - 


trol- process may be more important in 
decisions to remain or -exit. 
sectional designs like the present study 
cannot adequately resolve the problem. 
_Longitudinal investigations are needed 
before firm conclusions about the causal 
‘impact of the polity upon membership 
“support can be drawn. By showing an un- 


deniable link between the social control: 


system and membership commitment and 
‘detachment, the present analysis points 
the way to further understanding. 
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The use of differential equations models to study social processes has been 
increasing rapidly. There are, however, ambiguities in the interpretation of the 
parameters of these models. We suggest that the interpretation of the parameters 
can best be developed by focusing on the equation for the trajectory over time of 
` the dependent variables (the integral), rather than on the equation for the 
instantaneous rate of change (the differential equation). The equation for the 
trajectory can be decomposed into two distinct and substantively meaningful 
components: one describing the. speed of the process away from initial levels of 
the dependent variable, and one describing factors affecting the value of the 
dependent variable reached at equilibrium. The interpretation of parameters of 


dynamic models is illustrated with reference to research on two substantive 


topics: political mobilization and intragenerational mobility. 


y’ 


INTRODUCTION 


Within -the last fifteen years, Coleman. 


(1968) and Blalock (1969) have advocated 
the use of differential equations models, 
comprising one or several differential 
equations, to analyze the dynamics of so- 
cial processes. Following Coleman and 
Blalock, researchers have used differen- 
_ tial equations models in a variety of sub- 

stantive contexts.! The growing use by 


* Direct all communications to: Rachel A. Rosen- 
feid, Senior Study Director, NORC, University of 
Chicago, 6030 S. Ellis, Chicago, IL 60637. 

_+ Revision of a paper presented at the 9th World 

Congress of Sociology, Uppsala, ‘Sweden, August, 
1978. This research was supported in part by 4 
McGill Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
grant, Canada Council grant 410-77-0530, and by 
_ NIMH grant 5~T32 MH 15163-02. We would like to 
thank Michael Hannan, William Eaton, James Cole- 
man, Chris Winship, and anonymous reviewers for 
‘their helpful comments. We give ‘special acknow- 
ledgment to Aage Sgrensen for an interesting and 
provocative exchange on this topic, albeit one not 
always leading to consensus. 

1 See Hummon et al. (1975) for a study of the 


growth of organizational components; Land (1970)- 


with respect to the division of labor in society; 
Sørensen (1974, 1975, 1976, 1977) and Rosenfeld 
_ (1978, 1980a) for status achievement; Land and his 
colleagues for dynamic formulations in developing 
social indicators (Land and Felson, 1976); see also 
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‘a t 
` 


baa 


sociologists of models which are explicitly 
dynamic may be due in part to the fact that 
multiequation differential equations - mod- 
els constitute a natural approach to the 
systemic aspects of social phenomena. 
This aspect is especially important in view 
of the technical and conceptual difficulties 
associated with attempts to analyze sys- 
tems (e.g., with nonrecursive models) in a 
static framework (see Doreian and Hum- 
mon, 1976). | 
The usefulness of such models is at- 
tenuated, however, by some confusion in 
the current literature about the substan- 


‘tive interpretation of the parameters of 


differential equations models. The central 
purpose of this paper is clarification of the 
substantive interpretation of the coeffi- 
cients in the analysis of change. The na- 
ture of our endeavor is epistemological 
rather than statistical. In particular, we do 
not deal with the estimation problems as- 


sociated with models of change (see Han- 


nan and Tuma, forthcoming). We restrict 
our discussion even further by focusing 
only on single-equation linear dynamic 


Doreian and Hummon (1976), Sørensen and Hallinan 
(1977), Freeman and Hannan (1975), and Nielsen 
(1980). 
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models in “which the exogenous a cies ; 


are constant over time. Beyond. the ad- 
vantage of simplifying the argument, this 


decision is based on a series ‘of tactical < 


G 


considerations. 
` Although many social processes are 


aa nonlinear, linear dynamic’ 


models often constitute a good first ap- 
proximation of the behavior of a nonlinear 
system in the vicinity of an equilibrium 
point (e.g., Simon, 1957:107). 

. The use of nonlinear differential equa- 
tion models ‘in sociology has been almost 
exclusively theoretical (e.g., Rapoport, 
1960; Simon, 1957; Kemeny and Snell, 
1962; Fararo, 1972). One reason is that it 
is often difficult to estimate the parame- 
ters of such models from empirical data. 
By contrast, linear models, even in the 


estimate directly. (ignoring possible statis- 
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tical difficulties: see Hannan and Tuma, ` 


forthcoming). Therefore, they are likely 


soon to become widely utilized, justifiably ` 


or not, as a general- analytical technique. 
In this context, it is important to explicate 
‘the meaning of the coefficients of dynamic 
models in relation to the usual causal in- 
terpretation of static linear models. 
Likewise, we restrict ourselves to mod- 
els. with stable equilibria, as a‘ first ap- 
proximation to many problems. While we 
fix the level of the equilibrium by dealing 
only with unchanging exogenous vari- 
ables, this is principally for notational 
convenience. The interpretation of the 


model can be straightforwardly~ gener-_ 


alized to the case where the exogenous 


variables change in a simple way over: 


time and where, therefore, the equilibrium 
shifts in level over time (see, for example, 
Rosenfeld, 1980a). 

Our discussion has iaeleatons for the 
interpretation of a widely used -class of 
causal models: those including the, lagged 
value of the dependent variable as an in- 
dependent variable. Whenever these 
models are not viewed as inherently 
discrete—for example, when the period of 
observation is determined more-.by the 
availability of data than by substantive 
discontinuities—a model with lagged 
value of the dependent variable may. be 
viewed as an integral representation: of.an 
underlying continuous aye model. 


‘linear models. 
. value of the dependent variable Y .to 


i = 1, 


` variables: l - 
multiequations case, are relatively easy to ` 


‘The ` ‘properties. of the underlying- dif- 
ferential equation illuminate the interpre- 


tation of the coefficients of the integral 
representation. 

Finally, the considerations developed 
here with respect to a single differential 
equation, for simplicity of exposition, are __ 
readily generalizable to systems of several 
equations. 


The problem of substantive interpreta- a 


tion of differential equations models is 
most clearly illustrated with reference to . 
the standard approach to cross-sectional , 
Such models relate. the. 


values of a set of independent variables X; 
, K). Equation 1 represents a 
typical static model with two independent 


-0 
The interpretation of the coefficients b, 


and be in Equation 1 is straightforward. 
The coefficient b, , for example, is a méa- 


> 4 = bX, of bX: 


` sure of the increment in Y (measured in 
‘the appropriate units) induced by a one- 


unit change in X,. holding values of -X; 
constant. A similar reasoning can be made ` 
for the coefficient bə. A well-known 
formalization of the interpretation of 
coefficients of models like (1) is in terms ' 
of partial derivatives: the coefficient by, 
for example, is the partial derivative of Y 
with respect to X,, keeping X, constant. 
The partial-derivatives approach allows 
straightforward definitions of the “net ef- 
fect” of a variable embedded in a wide 
variety of nonlinear, nonadditive models, 
such as models with interaction terms (see 
Stolzenberg, 1979, for a comprehensive 
discussion). i 
Interpretation ‘is more complicated for 
differential equation models of.change. A 
simple model of change has the form:. 


(2) 


Here the rate of change, dY/dt, of Y over 
time is a linear function of the current - 


dY/dt‘= bY + aX 


2 Comparisons of coefficients pertaining to dif- 
ferent variables necessitate either meaningfully 
comparable metrics or standardization of the coeffi- - 
cients. See again Stolzenberg (1979) for discussion of. 


’ standardization. 


oe INTERPRETATIONS, OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATION MODELS" 


i G5. wide of Y arid a single exogenous variable 


". X: More complex single-equation models 
- may be designed. by allowing for more 


than one’ exogenous variables X, with’ 


‘coefficients a; (i = 1,..., K). Looking at 
Equation 2 from a static ‘point of view, it is 
tempting to interpret the coefficients a and 


` bas measures of the effect of X and Y on . 


the rate of change of Y. While this opera- 


f 'tion would be semantically correct, we 
argue that the logical statuses of the coeffi- 


cients a and b in (2) and b; and b; in (1) are 
entirely different with respect to substan- 


tive interpretation, even beyond the obvi-. 


ous fact that the dependent variable is-a 
rate of change in one case and a level in 
the other.. The central difference between 
the two models lies in the fact that in 


Equation 2 the coefficients a and bare not 


conceptually independent entities. At a 


_ particular point in time, the relationship 


_ between Y and X depends on both a ahd 


b. Therefore, in interpreting either coeffi- ` 


. cient, one cannot assume that the influ- 
ence of other variables is held constant. In 
` other words, the coefficients cannot be 
viewed as the net a of one variable on 
another. 

~ This situation creates difficulties i in sub- 
tantve interpretations of linear dif- 


ferential equations: unlike the coefficients , 


of a static linear model, neither a nor b can 
.be lifted as an independent entity from the 
equation in which it is embedded. Thus, 
the coefficients cannot be entered into the 
explicit or implicit comparison operations 
that typically underlie the substantive in- 


. terpretations of the usual regression mod- .. 


els. In comparing, for example, the coeffi- 


. client a corresponding to an equation such - 
` -as (2) estimated for two different samples, 


one cannot legitimately say that the effect 


of X on Y is greater in one sample than in 
the other just because a is larger for the . 


one sample. Whether the effect of X on Y 


is larger in ohe sample depends on the * 


-value of b as well. 
One approach to resolving the problem 


of interpreting differential equations ‘mod- - 


els such as (2) is to recognize explicitly 


3 Even more complicated models would involve 


allowing for change in the X variables (Coleman, 


- 1968; Bergstrom, 1969) and/or using more than one 
differential equation (e.g., Blalock, 1969). 
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that the procéss results ina trajéctory of Y 


values over time.* We suggest that sub- 
stantive interpretations of dynamic mod- 


‘els should focus on the parameters thal 


describe the trajectory, generated by the 
underlying model of the. rate of change 
rather than directly on the coefficients ol 
the differential equation: The coefficients 


of the trajectory are the ones which car 


meaningfully be compared within anc 
across equations. The focus’ on the 
trajectory is- also consistent with the 
partial-derivative interpretation of the net 
effect of a variable in a mathematical 


‘model. Finally, we hope it will become 


clear that the same behavior of a system 
over time can often be represented in sev- 


_eral formally equivalent ways. In different 
‘notations, the same concept can appear as 
_a single coefficient or as a composite of 


several coefficients. This should cause no 


_ alarm. -One of the central purposes of this 


paper is precisely to locate the “structural 
parameters” or elements of a dynamic 
model which can be interpreted substan- 
tively in a consistent way, beyond the ar- 
bitrariness of typographical, conventions. 
In following sections, we illustrate the 
confusion in substantive interpretations of 
dynamic models by comparing two appli- 
cations of these models: one to intragen- 


- erational mobility, the other to political 


mobilization. We propose a set of general 


- interpretive guidelines for differential 
‘equations models, and discuss the models 


of intragenerational mobility and political 


mobilization in terms of these general 


guidelines. Finally, we point out-some of 
the implications of our discussion for mod- 
els with lagged values of the dependent 


A variable. 


A MODEL OF INTRAGENERATIONAL 


: MOBILITY | 


‘Sprensen (1977) proposed repesin 
-the proċess of occupational achievement 


by e differential On model 
© © dYidt=bY +Z (3) 
Zz =SaX, (=1,...,K). @ 


* A static linear model also describes a trajectory, 
but a trivial one: when X, and X, remain constant! 


. during an interval, Y also remains constant. - 
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where Y represents social or economic 
achievement as measured by income -or 
occupational prestige, Z represents a 
summary measure of job-relevant re- 
sources, and the X;’s are individual char- 
acteristics such as education and father’s 


status which determine the overall level Z ` 


of job-related resources of the individual. 
The instantaneous rate of change in 
achievement, dY/dt, is assumed to be-a 
linear function of current achievement Y 
and the level of resources Z. For simplic- 
ity of exposition, we assume that Z is de- 
termined by a single individual charac- 
teristic X, with Z = aX. Then, Equations 3 
and 2, are identical. This simplification 
does not alter the logic of our argument. 

Coleman (1968) proposes methods .to 
estimate the coefficients of models such as 
(2) or (3) and (4) when data are available 
for one or several units at two or more 
points in time. Therefore; assuming the 
proper data available, the coefficients of 
Sgrensen’s model of achievement can be 
estimated and compared across groups or 
social systems. Given the availability of 
empirical estimates, analysis of substan- 
tive hypotheses of interest for sociologists 
will involve comparison of the numerical 
values of coefficients across variables and 
across equations. For example, re- 
searchers might wish to estimate the 
achievement model separately for blacks 
and whites in the U.S., or for men and 
women, or for the entire working popula- 
tions in Great Britain and in France, and 
draw substantive conclusions concerning ` 
differences in the process of achievement. 


* 
.a. Y(0)<Y ,b#0 f b. 
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between groups and systems. Alterna- 
tively, they might want to compare the 
relative importance of resource variables 
such as fathers status and education in 
assessing the relative degree of meritoc- 
racy of a social system. 

The central issue is how comparisons of 
coefficients of dynamic models should be 
made to yield consistent substantive 
propositions. What is the logic governing 
translations of numerical values of the 
coefficients a and b of a différential equa- 


- tion model such as (2) into clues as to what 


factors are important for the achievement 
process? 

Sørensen (1975) introduces his in- 
terpretation by referring to the fact 
(Coleman 1968) that.the sign and size of b 
determine the shape of the career curve, 
i.e., the trajectory of achievement over 
time. In Figure 1, we illustrate graphically 
the typical trajectories of dynamic sys- 
tems ‘characterized by b’s with different . 
signs. When b = 0, the trajectory is a. 
straight line. When b > 0, the curve 
moves away from the equilibrium value at 
an accelerating rate, the direction of. 
movement depending on the sign of the 
discrepancy between original achieve- 
ment and the equilibrium value (Blalock, - 
1969). Only when b < 0 doés the curve 
approach at a decelerating rate an equilib- 
rium level determined by the resource 


Jevel aX (or Z).. Assuming an initial level 


of achievement lower than the equilibrium 
value, a negative value of b entails a © 
career profile that is concave to the time 
axis. Such a shape corresponds to empiri-. 


c: ¥(0)>¥",b#0 





Figure 1. Trejéctoriki of Y Over Time (derived from dY/dt=byY + aX when initial level of Y es (0)) is above ‘ad 
- below equilibrium (Y y, for different values of b) 
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cal descriptions of typical occupational 


-. careers (Sørensen, 1975; Rosenfeld, 
individuals typically advance ` 


1979): 
through successively better jobs until they 


reach the highest job (in terms of prestige. 


or income) they are capable of filling, with 
the greatest rates of upward mobility oc- 
curring at the beginning of their careers. 
Therefore, for all practical purposes with 
respect to the achievement model, b can 
be assumed to be negative.5 
Sørensen (1975) argues that |b|, the ab- 


solute value of b, is a measure of the de- ` 


gree of opportunity for growth in attain- 
ment within a given structure of in- 


~ equality. He declares (1975:462), 


The quantity b determines how much growth 
is possible i in occupational achievement, and 
therefore is a measure: of the Opportunity 

" structure of society. The closer b is to 0, the 
more opportunity for better jobs are avail- 
able to a person. In the extreme case in 
which b = 0, better jobs are always available 

- regardless of how much status and income a 
person Has already obtained, and the rate of 
growth will remain constant forever (or until 
retirement). 


In other words, the smaller |b], the higher 


the opportunity. Opportunity here is de- | 


fined as opportunity for mobility, for 
changes in jobs and thus changes in the 
rewards associated with these jobs, as 
they would be measured in terms of in- 
' come or some transformation of prestige. 
A greater |b| indicates less mobility and 
therefore less opportunity. Sgrensen jus- 
tifies his substantive interpretation of the 
coefficient b in several ways. 

First, referring directly to the differen- 
‘tial equation (2), b can be interpreted in 
terms of negative feedback: the higher the 
position already achieved (given the per- 
son’s job-relevant resources), the fewer. 
opportunities for advancement ‘eft. The 
larger the absolute value of b, the larger 
‘the negative feedback, or negative effect 


of Y on its own growth. A large value of |b| 


\ 
` 


5 As Coleman (private communication) pointed 
out, it should be emphasized again that. our 
arguments hold only under the condition that the 


process (potentially) reaches equilibrium. Models ` 


with positive values of b imply strange behaviors of 


Y with respect to X, which make them less reason- . 


_ able for most social science applications (Blalock, 
1969). 
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in Equation 2 means that, for a given level 
of achievement Y, the possibilities for 
further achievement are reduced to a 
greater extent. Such a state of affairs 
would seem to correspond to a situation of 
low opportunity. This interpretation is 
consistent with the one proposed. by 
Coleman (1968). It is also consistent, in an 
intuitive way, with the rules which govern 
interpretations of static linear models. The 
coefficients a and b are conceived of as 
effects of independent variables on a de- 
pendent -variable, the rate -of change. 

Second,- the equilibrium level of 
achievement of the individual can be de- 
rived from the dynamic model represented 
by (2). As time elapses, achievement Y 
reaches a maximum level and the rate of 
change in Y (or mobility) approaches 
zero. The formula for the maximum level 
of achievement in terms of the individual 
resource X is obtained by setting dY/dt = = 
0 in Equation. 2; 


dY/dt = bY ta X=Q0or 
Y* = al|b|X (5) 


- ‘where Y* denotes the equilibrium and 


maximum level of achievement given a 
level of resources X, assuming b negative. 
In Equation 5, the maximum achievement 
level an individual can hope to-reach ap- 
pears as a function of |b|, the absolute 
value of b. The closer b is to. zero, the 
smaller the |b], and, therefore, the higher 
the ultimate return, in terms of Y, to a 
given level of individual resources. Op- 
portunity is therefore identified with the 


‘concept of return for resources at equilib- 


rium. 
rioa, in a later paper by Sørensen 
(1977),. the negative-feedback interpreta- 


. tion is integrated into a simple model of 


individual mobility within an exogenously 
determined occupational structure. Here, 
b is defined as 


b = Bih : 


where h is the rate at which new vacancies 
are created in the structure and 8 is a 
parameter describing the density of-posi- 
tions at a given level of the exponential 
distribution of possible attainments. The 
larger h, the greater the rate at which va- 
cancies are created, the lower |b]. The 
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larger |B|(8.is assumed < 0), the flatter the 
- opportunity structure (when viewed as a 


` pyramid) and the fewer the positions at 


successively higher levels, A large |8} cor- 
responds to a large |b]. This interpretation 
views individuals in society as faced with 
a predetermined achievement structure. 
Changes in achievement take place as in- 
dividuals with constant resources move-to 
fill vacant positions in this structure. The 
‘interpretation of the magnitude of |b] in the 
‘mobility model as an indicator of the de- 
gree of closure of the status distribution. is 
‘consistent with Sørensens model.® . 
Sgrensen’s interpretation of ‘b might 


constitute a plausible approach applicable’ 


to other substantive contexts. Indeed, this 
general interpretation has been ‘applied 
elsewhere. Sørensen and Hallinan (1977) 
. have used a-similar model and interpreta- 
_tion to measure the opportunity: different 
schools give for learning. Freeman and 
. Hannan. (1975) have used a similar in- 
terpretive language in an application of 
dynamic modeling ta the growth of the 
administrative component in educational 
organizations. In each case, the coeffi- 
cients a and b of the differential equation 
‘are interpreted directly in substantive 
comparisons. Coefficients analogous to a 
are viewed as measures of the extent to 
-which various exogenous variables X; 
contribute in “pushing” the value of Y ina 
' particular ‘direction, while the absolute 
value of b isa measure of the “resistance” 
- of the structure due to the limited supply 
of openings in the distribution of 
_ achievements, the lack. of. learning op- 
portunities due to poor teaching, or the 
vested interests of administrators in 


. school districts against this push. One can ` 


compare groups within or across social 


© When the rate h-at which new vacancies are 
created is constant, Sgrensen’s mobility model re- 
duces to a comparison of the movements of individu- 
- als within “pyramids” of various shapes representing. 
the occupational distribution: in tall and narrow- 
based pyramids individuals move faster in terms of 
absolute advancement, and face greater opportunity; 
_in flat and broad-based pyramids, individuals have 
«less opportunity for advancement. The degree of in- 
‘equality of the occupational structure in which the 
individual is located (which may be a subset of the 
- total structure of a society) is therefore an essential 
ingredient of the model. Greater inequality entails 
more opportunity.. 


b 
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-systems in terms of -these concepts, mea- 


sured by the a's and b’ 

. However, we show in the next section: 
an example of interpretation which is the 
opposite of Sgrensen’s, equally plausible 


substantively, and also potentially gener- ` ` 


alizable to other substantive contexts. 


gr 


A MODEL OF POLITICAL MOBILIZATION 


Nielsen (1978, 1980) proposes a model of ` 
the process of political mobilization gov- 


.erned by the simple differential i as 


dY/dt = —b (Y* — - Y) (6) 


where Y denotes . electoral support. for a 
party in a district, and dY/dt. denotes the 
instantaneous rate of change in support, 
or the rate of mobilization. The symbol Y* 
represents the carrying capacity, or 
maximum level, of support for the party in 
the district. Y* is assumed to be a function 
of the social composition ‘of the district. 


_ Assuming, for simplicity of exposition, 


that the social composition is completely - 
determined by the value of a single vari- - 


“able X, such as the proportion of blue- 


collar workers, the carrying capacity Y* 
of support in a a district can be written as 


(7) 


where the coefficient c is the proportion of 


blue-collar workers who will support the . 


party once the mobilization process is ` 
completed. l l 
Equation 6 describes the way in which 
party support is assumed to grow or de- ` 
cline. The coefficient b is assumed to be 
negative, so that —b is positive. The rate 
of mobilization dY/dt is proportional to |b] 
and to the discrepancy between the car- 
rying capacity determined by the Social 
composition and the current level of sup- 
port. Support for the party increases 
(dY/dt is positive} when current support is 
smaller than the carrying capacity (Y is 
smaller than Y*). When Y is larger than 
Y*, support declines. The coefficiént b 
determines the speed at which mobiliza- 
tion (or demobilization) of the electorate 
takes place. When support reaches its car- - 
rying capacity (Y = Y*),. ‘Equation 6 im- 
plies that the rate of mobilization: is equal 
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to zero. Therefore, the. carrying ‘capacity. 


- -Y* can also be interpreted as-the equilib- 
_ rium level of support, which is reached 
after the mobilization pee is com- 
pleted’? .. - 

: Again, the parameters of otiations 6 
and 7 can be estimated given the 
availability of suitable data. The numeri- 
cal values of the coefficients b and c of the 
_ mobilization model, estimated.. for -dif- 
ferent districts or different parties, are 
likely to differ. Likewise, researchers may 


_ want to deduce differences ‘i in the mobili-. 


zation process across parties and districts 
on theoretical grounds, and trarislate these 
' a priori propositions into numerical: in- 
equalities involving the coefficients of 
models such as (6) and (7). The central 
substantive issue is how the numerical 
values of these coefficients should be in- 
terpreted substantively. 


For a party with growing support, a 


large absolute value of |b] means that party 
support adjusts quickly to its carrying ca- 


pacity. The magnitude of |b| measures the . 


speed of mobilization. A high’ rate of 
mobilization may indicate that the party is 
- able to convert a floating electorate which 

~ is weakly identified with other parties ‘or 
simply does not vote. For a party that ‘is 


losing support, .a' small |b] indicates that. 
> ‘the party is losing its support slowly, 


perhaps because of the enduring strength 


- : of party identification, commitment of the 


electorate to grassroots organizations . of 
the party, and other causes that prevent 
competitors from quickly recruiting the 


t 


surplus support into their folds. There- ` 


fore, for both growers and decliners, a 
high value of |b] corresponds in general to 
a low degree of resistance, or rigidity, of 


the - existing | structure of political align- . 


-ments against change in support. One - 


‘might even use the terminology. of .the 
; intragenerational- mobility model 


‘metaphorically in the political mobiliza- . 


tion context and say that a high value of |b| 
indicates a greater degree of “opportunity 


‘In practice, the equilibrium may never be 
reached: a change in party program may redirect the 
recruitment effort to other segments of the popula- 


-tion, or the carrying capacity may be modified across - 


the board by a global event such as a major political 
‘scandal. A more refined model might attempt to 
allow for these and other possibilities. 
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for mobilization” for a party in the politi- 
cal system. 

The interpretations of the mamie of 
lb] in the intragenerational-mobility and 
mobilization models are therefore exactly 
opposite. On the one hand, |b| is identified 
as an inverse measure of opportunity to 


- 


_achieve, a measure of the resistance of the 


system against advancement; on the 
other, as an indicator of low structural 
inertia, of lack of resistance of the system 
against mobilization. This intuitive con- 
tradiction between two methods of: at- 
taching substantive meanings to the coef- - 
ficient b of a differential equations model 


‘would not be bothersome, except for the 
‘fact that the two models are formally 


identical.® Replacing Y* in (6) by its value 
given by Equation 7 for the model of 
mobilization yields 


_. dY/dt = bY — beX’ . 
or 3 | y 
dY/dt = bY + aX (8) 
which is the same as (2). -The 


intragenerational-mobility and political- 


‘mobilization models are equivalent, given 


any one of the notational conventions 


a= he: orc = —a/b or c = a/ Jo] 9) 
The last relationship (9) is sauivalent to 
the other two because we restrict our dis- 


. cussion to cases in which b is negative. - 
' Conversely, the mobilization model may 


be derived directly from the 
intragenerational-mobility model by set- 
ting a = —bc in (2). 

The coefficient b plays the same math- 
ematical. role in the intragenerational- 
mobility (Equation 8) and mobilization | 
(Equation 6) models. Interpretations of b 
in eh terms similar to the MORI: 


5 The nobizio and mobility models differ for 
special values of b: for b = 0, the mobility model 


< implies constant growth of Y, while the mobilization 
model implies Y constant; for b = ~ œ, the mobility i 


model is undefined, while ‘the mobilization model: 
entails instantaneous adjustment to equilibrium sup- 
port. But both 0 and — œ are extreme values of b for 
which. the very motivation behind the use of a 


' dynamic model breaks down. The behavior of the 


_ two models coincide for otber values of b. ` 
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zation model have been used by Hummon 
et al. (1975) and Doreian and Hummon 
(1976) in a variety of substantive contexts. 
Therefore, the mobilization model illus- 
trates a competing approach for substan- 
tive interpretations. . 


AN INTERPRETIVE SYNTAX FOR 
DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS MODELS 


We have described two very different in- 
terpretations of a differential equation 
model. In the intragenerational-mobility 
model, |b] is interpreted as a measure of 
resistance against change; the import of 
exogenous variables such as X to the pro- 
- cess is measured by the coefficient a of the 
differential equation (2). We will refer to 


analogous models as feedback models. In. 


the political-mobilization model, |b| mea- 
sures the speed of adjustment, or lack of 
resistance to change; substantive in- 
terpretations of exogeneous variables X 
focus on the coefficients c of equilibrium 
` (or the coefficients a/|b| in the notation of 
Equation 2). Analogous models are often 
called partial. adjustment models 
(Hanusheck and Jackson, 1976). The 
terms “feedback” and “partial adjust- 
ment” for the two models are ones usually 
used in sociology. In engineering lit- 
erature, however, the second model 


would be the one considered a feedback © 


model. ` 


The feedback model of Equation 2 and 


the partial-adjustment model of Equation 
6 are mathematically equivalent (except 
for two special values of b, see footnote 
8). Furthermore, entities that have -the 
same mathematical role in both models 
may appear either as a single coefficient 
(e.g., c in (6)) or as a composite (e.g., a/b] 
in the notation of (2)), depending on the 
way in which the original model is written. 
This illustrates the fact that there is no- 


thing fundamental in whether an element | 


of the dynamic model is written as a single 
coefficient or as a composite of several. 


The main issue is not a typographical, but © 


a substantive question: what is the exact 
meaning of various coéfficients (or com- 
posites)? And what components of the 
- model should be considered as the 
“structural” ones, and for which pur- 
` poses? 


t 
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In this section, we attempt to. clarify the 
interpretation of dynamic models by -`> 
focusing on the trajectories, the behaviors 
of Y in relation to X over time, implied by 
both the feedback and partial-adjustment 
models. The feedback interpretation 
seems to originate in the article by Cole- 
man (1968), in which he proposed inter- 
preting the coefficient a of a differential 
equation such as (2) in terms of a logic of 
dependence very similar to the one appro- 
priate for static models. This orientation is ` 
manifest in his definition of a as (1968:442) 
“.,.. the number of units change per unit 
time in Y for each unit of X. This is a 
direct measure of the dependence of Y on 
X. The ratio a/b shows the relative depen- 
dence of Y on itself and on X.” (We have 
used our symbols instead of Coleman’s in 
the quotation. Emphasis ours.) In this 
view, then, the coefficients a and b are the 
elements which should be included in. the 


“comparison operations which underlie 


substantive inference. In other words, a 
and’b are the structural parameters of the’ 
model. 

As we argued earlier, however, the 


coefficients a and b of the differential 


equation are not conceptually indepen- 
dent; because the relationship between Y 
and X at any point in time depends on 
both coefficients. Therefore, it is illegiti- 
mate to take a as a measure of the depen- 
dence of Y on X assuming Y constant. 
The dependence of Y on X is also a func- 
tion of b. The formulation of a process as 
dynamic, with the rate of change as the 
dependent variable, means that the de- 
pendence of Y on X contains a time com- 
ponent. To obtain a meaningful picture of 
the relationship between level of X and 
level of Y, which is the representation 
most sociologists use in substantive in- 


_ terpretations, it is necessary to control for 


the time dependence of the relationship. . 
One can control for the time factor by 
focusing on the trajectory of Y over time 
implied by the differential equation. 
When X is constant over the period, the 
trajectory of Y determined by Equation 2 . 


is (Coleman, 1968:441) 


Y(t) = e"Y(0) 
+ (1 =e”) a/[b|X (10) 
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Equation 10 is the solution to Equation 2.9 
Y(t) denotes the value of Y at time t, Y(0) 
the value of Y at the begirining of the 
process, and e is the base of natural 
logarithms. The formula for the trajectory 
in the notation of the partial adjustment 
model (6) is obtained by replacing the ex- 
pression a/b| by the coefficient c of Equa- 


. tion 7. 


Equation 10 deceased: the value of Y 
at time t into two components. The first 
component, e* Y(0), is a function of 
Y(0), the value of Y at the beginning of 
the process. Y(0) does not appear 
elsewhere in the equation. The expression 
e” can therefore be interpreted as repre- 
senting the memory of the process, the 


` extent to which the value of Y at time t 


me 


depends on its value at an earlier point in 
time. It measures, in a causal sense, the 
dependence of Y on past history, net of. 
the effect of X. Equation 10 implies-that 
dependence on past history wanes over 
time in general, since b negative implies 
that e" tends to zero as t increases. Fur- 
thermore, the larger b in absolute value, 
the lower the dependence on past history 
at any point in time, since e” is then closer 
to zero for any value of t. 


The second component of the Soh i 


hand side of (10) is a function of the value 
of the exogenous variable X, with coeffi- 
cient (1 — e} a/b]. The latter expression 
can be decomposed further into two ele- 


ments. The expression a/|b| (see Equation 


. 5) transforms X into the equilibrium 


value Y* of Y. The expression (1 — e”*} is 
a measure of the extent to which the equi- 


librium value of Y, a/lb| X, affects the 


value of Y at time t. As t tends to infinity, 
(1 — e) tends to 1, and Y reaches its 
equilibrium value determined-by the-level 
of X. The expressions e" and (1 — e”) add 
to one, so that formula (10) expresses the 
valuę of Y at any point in time as a 
weighted average of the past value Y(0) 
and the equilibrium value a/|b|X, a func- 


tion of the exogenous variable X; The rel- . 


ative weight of the two ingredients de- 


9 Our formula for the trajectory differs slightly 
from the one proposed by Coleman (1968:441) be- 


_ cause we have used the assumption that b is negative 


and expressed the second term on the right-hand sde 
as a function of |b]. 
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pends on the absolute value of b. If it is 
large, the system forgets past history more 


~ quickly, and Y(t) incorporates a larger 


` fraction of its ultimate state. Ifit is small, 


t 


it takes longer for the system to reach 
equilibrium and Y(t) remembers its previ- 
ous state to a larger extent. 

The above discussion implies a general 
interpretation for differential equation 
models. In the simplest case with one in- 
dependent variable X, there are two coef- 
ficients of substantive interest, derived 
from the fundamental equation (2): (1) the 
coefficient b, or et, represents the 
dynamic aspect of the process. The larger 
the absolute value of b, the lower the de- 


“pendence of Y on past history, or the 


smaller the resistance of the system 
against change, or the greater the speed of 
adjustment to an equilibrium determined 
by exogenous factors. (2) The a/b]. gives.. 
the coefficient for the equilibrium,value of; 
Y as a function of the exogelious variable :* 
X. Substantive interpretations of the 
coefficient a/|b| can be carried out with the 
same logic as the óne used in interpreting 
the coefficients of a static model. The 
coefficients a/|b| of the same variable in 
different equations can be compared 
exactly as regression coefficients are 
compared across equations. The equilib- 


rium coefficients can be meaningfully in- . 


terpreted substantively as independent 
entities because the dynamic aspects of 
the process, represented by b, have been 


‘controlled for.!° This property makes the 


equilibrium coefficient a more fundamen- © 
tal entity than a in Equation 2. It repre- 


- sents a-conceptual bridge between the 


dynamic formulation and the causal syn- 


„tax used with static models. The equilib- 


rium coefficients capture, in a sense, the 
static aspects of a dynamic model. 

The same conclusions can be reached 
by using the partial derivative interpreta- 
tion of the net effect of a variable in a 
nonlinear model. Equation 10 specifies the 


19 Another way of seeing this is to recognize that 


the ‘metric of a/b] is the same as that of regression 


coefficients (so many units increase in Y per unit 


increase in X), while the metric of a includes time 
(dt). (Our thanks to-James Coleman, private com- 
munication, for this comment. See also Bridgman, 
1978, for a formal discussion of dimensional 


" analysis.) _ 2 
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‘relationship beween Y and X as a non- 

_ -linear function of several parameters and 
' of time. The partial derivative of Equation 
10 with respect to X is.(1 — e™a/|b|. Note 
- that the net effect of X on Y in that for- 


mulation i is a function of time, and of.b, a 
measure of the speed at which values of Y 
react to change in the values of X. Again, 
one way to “standardize” this coefficient 
is to assume that the process has been 


_ operating long enough that Y is close to 


- equilibrium. Then, the factor (1 — e”) is 


cldse to one and the coefficient of interest 


_ «is a/jbļ. 


REINTERPRETATION OF THE POLITICAL 
MOBILIZATION AND INTRAGENERATIONAL 


‘MOBILITY MODELS: ~ ` 7 


The Political Mobilization Model 


- The interpretation of a partial adjustment 


.model, such as the mobilization model, in 
terms of the trajectory of the process is 


‘straightforward. Given the notational 


r 


equivalences of Equation 9, the time-path 


of support for the party may be written 
(from Equation 10). 


Y(t) = e” Y© CE ey cX (il) 


. As t tends to infinity, suppoit reaches its . 
. carrying capacity cX determined by the 


social composition of the electorate. This 
occurs more quickly the larger |b]. A large 
value of |b], then, indicates a low degree of 
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The second component of the mobiliza- 
tion model i is the carrying capacity, cX, of 
support for a party in a social environ- 
ment. The model views the carrying ca- 
pacity of support as independent from the 
dynamic aspect, the speed of mobiliza- 
tion. Different parties will have different 
carrying capacities, or maximum levels of 
support for which they can hope, because’ 
they draw. their support from different ` 
sorts of social groups. For example, if X 
were simply the proportion of blue-collar 
workers in a district, then one might ex- 
pect ‘c to be higher for left-wing parties 


' + than for right-wing parties in a typical 


European country. In a more realistic 
model with several X variables to describe © 
the social environment of political mobili- 


zation, the cotresponding c coefficients 


~ 


inertia, e", or resistance. of the political - 


system against mobilization. For a party 


which is losing support, the magnitude of 
lb] is a negative measure of the strength of 
party identification. A party which ‘de- 


- pends on poorly identified voters is ex- 


pected to lose its support more quickly 
given a change in the carrying capacity. In 


=a study of post World War II Belgium, 


$ 


Nielsen (1980) uses this interpretation to 
analyze differences in the dynamics of 


mobilization for the established parties 


and for the Flemish ethnic party." 


mM A-high rate of mobilization also means that a 
party “forgets” more quickly its previous level of 
support. This fact has interesting implications for the 


` fit of cross-sectional analyses of support for a grow- 


ing party. When a party is first created and starts to 
mobilize, initial variations in support may be hy- 
pothesized to depend less on the social composition 


- 


can be interpreted in exactly the same way 
as regression coefficients of the social- 
structural variables in a cross-sectional 
model of party support: as indicators of 
the contribution of a particular variable to 
the basis of support for the party. 

The dynamic model of mobilization im- 
plies, therefore, a decomposition of the 
historical evolution of political alignments 
into two conceptually separable parts. 
Variations in the shares of support for 
various parties in local environments, 
such -as electoral districts, may occur be- 
cause of variations (both temporal and 
geographical) in the social-composition of 
the Population. That is, there may be vari- 


ations in the carrying capacity of support ` ` 


across districts and over time. From the c . 
coefficients, one can predict what sorts of - 


change will take place in the bases of sup- `` 


port for various parties with different 


ideological preferences, given a change in 


the social composition. However, even in 
a favorable environment, it takes time to. 
mobilize: to advertise an ideology, orga- 
nize a party, and convince individuals to _ 
join. Demobilization also takes time, 


perhaps because of a reluctance to change 


~ of a district and more on accidental (random) factors” 


such as the personelity and energy of local leaders. 


- AS support adjusts to its carrying capacity deter-. 


mined by exogenous variables, the term involving Y 
(0) in. Equation 10 vanishes and the fit of cross- 
sectional regressions of support on X variables 
should increase. Nielsen (1978) exhibits an example 
of this phenomenon. : ; 
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party identification on the part of the 
electorate. The coefficient.b (or e”) cap- 
tures these purely dynamic aie of the 
mobilization ae 


The r TT iat Mobility Mòdel 


In the intragenerational-mobility model, 
where Y is some measure of achievement 


and X-denotes a set of individual charac- 


teristics bearing on achievement, the 
elementary objects of analysis, in both 
theoretical and empirical discussions, are 
careers. Careers can be represented con- 
cretely as the time-path of achievement 
over time for an individual or as the typi- 
cal path for a group. The formula for 
careers generated by the differential 
equation (2) is given by Equation 10. 
Focusing on the formula for careers, we 
‘come up, with substantive interpretations 
of the parameters which differ from the 
feedback interpretation proposed by 
Sgrensen (1974, 1975, 1976, 1977). 

. In the application to intragenerational 
mobility, Y (0) in Equation 10 denotes 
achievement at the beginning of the pro- 
cess, usually ‘identified as the point of 
entry in the labor force (first job). The 
expression a/|bj X represents the highest 
achievement level within the occupational 
structure compatible with the job-relevant 
resources X (such as education, father’s 
- status, or IQ). We see that the larger |b], 
the- sooner the career “forgets” its entry 
Ibla ; b. 


Ooa Jel "> lb, | 2 [ba] ' 


Yor > Y 


o” To ” 
esd ay/lby/ 1, = ap/lP4l % 


Yon o > 
and a/lb] X = a/ [òl X3 


from a favorable labor market... 
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level and reaches the equilibrium 
achievement a/|b] X. At the extreme, 
when b = — ©, equilibrium is reached im- 
mediately upon entrance in the labor 
force. 

It ‘seems that there are situations in 


 which-it is reasonable to take a view oppo- 


site to the feedback interpretation and 
identify the speed of achievement (the 
magnitude of |b| ) as a direct measure of 


= opportunity. We illustrate this possibility 
'_ by discussing three typical eomnpausons of 


careers. 

Figure 2.a illustrates the careers of two 
individuals, I, and I,, in two societies, A 
and B. In society A, the absolute value of 
b is large. The careers of J, and I, in A are 


-represented by the solid lines. The abso- 


lute value of b is smaller in society B, and 
the two individual careers are represented 
by the dotted lines. We assume that in 
both societies the equilibrium coefficients 
a/[b| are the same, and I, and I, have the 
same value of X. Then the equilibrium 
achievements of I, and I, are the same in 
both societies. However, the entry points 
of I, and I, differ: I, enters the labor force 


at a higher achievement level than J,. Sub- 


stantively, the original status discrepancy 
between I, and I}, despite identical back- 
grounds X, may be due to such factors as 
discrimination at the time of entry, lack of 
knowledge by I, of better first-job oppor- 
tunities, or geographical location pie 
The 


c. b| < [by], 
Toi 7 Yoz + 


and a, /|b,| X, < ag/[b3] xX, 





Figure 2. -Examples of. Comparisons of Career Trajectories 


y 


1/0 


intragenerational-mobility model implies 
that the original status discrepancy be- 
tween I, and I, will be reduced -faster in 
society A, in which mobility is governed 
by a large value of |b]. At every point in 
their careers, I, and I, will be more similar 
in status, the larger |b|. Intuitively, it 
seems plausible to interpret the speed at 
which accidental status discrepancies in 
first jobs, given equal resources, are re- 
duced as an indicator of “opportunity” of 
the occupational structure. Then one 
would say that society A has a greater 
degree of opportunity than society B. 
Note that: the feedback interpretation 
would lead to the exactly opposite conclu- 


' sion. In that view, society B is charac- 


terized by a greater degree of opportunity. 

In the second example (Figure 2.b) we 
compare the careers of two individuals, I, 
and I}, with the same achievements at the 
time of entry, equal resources X, and fac- 
ing Opportunity structures in which the 
ultimate returns to resources (a/{b| ) are 
the same. However, the values of b in the 


` achievements processes of I, and I, differ, 


“perhaps because they belong to two dif- 


ferent societies or are members of two 
different ethnic groups in the same soci- 
ety, with one of the groups facing occupa- 
tional discrimination. We assume that |b| 
is larger for I, than I,. Then a has also to 
be larger for I,, in order for a/b] to be 
constant. Under these conditions, I, will 
reach the equilibrium achievement faster 
than I. An examination of Figure 2.b re- 
veals that b is a clear measure of opportu- 
nity in this substantive comparison. As- 
suming that the total length of.time spent 
in the labor force is. the same for both 
individuals, the vertical line represents the 
time of retirement. At that time, I, not 
only has achieved higher status than Iz, 


but his lifetime “earnings” (in terms of 


total income or length of time spent in 
more prestigious occupations) are greater 
than I,, since these earnings can be mea- 
sured as the area under the career profile. 
It seems very difficult in this case to jus- 
tify the feedback interpretation and argue 
that I, enjoys more opportunity than LI. 
Similarly, comparing typical careers for 
different ethnic groups, it seems coun- 
terintuitive to pretend that a profile such 


~ 
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as that for I, reveals greater occupational 
discrimination than that for I,. 

In these two illustrations, the interpre- 
tation of |b| as a measure of opportunity is 
straightforward because we have assumed 
that the resources X and the. equilibrium 
coefficients a/|b] were equal. However, in 
many comparisons of interest for students - 
of occupational mobility, both the coeffi- 
cient b and the equilibrium coefficient a/|b}- 
vary. We show the result of one such situ- 
ation in Figure 2.c. Here, I, has a greater ` 
absolute value of b than I}, but a/b] is 
greater for I. As before, we assume the 
resources X to be the same.!? I, then 
reaches the equilibrium achievement more 
quickly than I, actually enjoying greater 
status than I, during a limited period. 
However, as time elapses, the two-careers 
cross and I; s status continues to increase, 
slowly, towards a higher equilibrium level 
of achievement. The interpretation of Fig- 
ure 2.c in terms of opportunity is rather 
delicate. On one hand, one might argue 
that the career of I, reveals more opportu-’ 
nity, since equilibrium achievement is 
reached faster and early achievement is 
greater than for I,. On the other, I, will 
ultimately reach, albeit more slowly; a 
greater return to his resources. The in- 
terpretation of b as a measure of SPO 
nity is ambiguous. !? - 


12 In comparing typical careers across groups or 
populations, it is essential to control for differences 
in resources, or different average values of the X 
variables. Typical career profiles of groups may 
vary, independently from the parameters of the un- 
derlying achievement model, because resources such 
as average educational achievement differ. This fact 
has to be kept in mind in empirical comparisons -of 
such graphs. For example, it is illegitimate to com- 
pare directly average career profiles across groups. 
A better strategy is tc estimate the parameters of the . 
achievement model separately for each group, and 
then compare the careers implied by the models and 
a standardized set of values of the X variable. 

13 Career patterns such as those in Figure 2.c 
could be discussed with respect to differences among 
jobs in the, opportunity to acquire on-the-job training 
(e.g., One might initially “pay” for such training by 
accepting lower pay or status, but then get a later 
return on this investment: see Thurow, 1970) or with 
respect to differences -in career opportunities be- 
tween types of labor markets (see, for example, Gor- 
don, 1972). See Rosenfeld (1980b) for further discus- 
sion of this sort of model of socioeconomic achieve- 
ment. Note that the pattern of Figure 2.c only ob- 


INTERPRETATIONS OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATION MODELS 


The previous example serves to illus- 
trate the existence of two rather different 
meanings of the term “opportunity.” A 
semantic clarification of the term should 
go a long way towards resolving the con- 
tradiction between the feedback and 
partial-adjustment interpretations of ‘the 
mobility model. The first meaning of “op- 
portunity” given by the Random House 
Dictionary of the English Language (un- 
abridged edition, 1969) is “an appropriate 
or favorable time or occasion.” This defi- 
nition 1s then expanded in two ways: “2. a 
‘situation or condition favorable for at- 
tainment of a goal. 3. a good position, 
chance, or prospect for advancement.” 
The- interpretation of b in the partial- 
adjustment perspective, consistent with 
the, two first examples above, implies a 


definition of opportunity similar to defini-. 


tion 2., in terms’ of speed of goal attain- 
ment. The feedback interpretation uses 
opportunity in the sense of definition 3., in 
terms of chances for movement. 

A model of status dynamics proposed 
by Fararo (1972) may contribute to illumi- 
nation of this conceptual distinction.'4 
Building on Galtung’s (1966) axioms, Far- 
aro postulates that status mobility is a re- 
sult of both a desire to maximize a given 
status and the constraints resulting from. 
exogenous factors and from the levels of 
other statuses, assuming that the actor 
needs to keep levels of different statuses 
consistent. Although Fararo is concerned 
with the properties of a system of 
statuses, it is possible to translate his 
model in terms of a single linear different- 
ial equation, assuming that one of the 
statuses is fixed. Using our notation, 
Equation 32 of Fararo (1972:205) becomes 

dY/dt = b, Y + b(K — Y) (12) 
tains when the relationship a,/a,<|b,/fb,| holds, where 
the subscripts denote individuals I, and I,. There are 
no theoretical nor empirical reasons to expect a or b 
to be constant across applications of the model. One 
would expect rather that the coefficients a (or a 
when there are several exogenous variables X,) and b 
usually differ across groups and social systems. 
a the career profile is indeterminate knowing 

14 We wish to thank an anonymous reviewer for 


bringing this paper, and possible extension of the 
negative-feedback interpretation, to our attention. 
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where Y is a measure of status, K is the 
expected state determined by fixed con- 
straints, and b, and b are greater than 
zero. The’ coefficient b, represents the 


“escapability” of Y, the extent to which an 


actor is able to move up on Y. Large es- 
capability values imply rapid dynamics of 
positive feedback, while low escapability 
means sluggish growth. The limiting case 
of b, tending to zero defines an approach 
to ascription. The coefficient b measures 
the magnitude of the “equilibrational 
mobilizer,” or sensitivity of the actor to 
status consistency constraints. In that part 
of the model, the actor compares current 
Y with the value K determined by the 
constraints. This part is equivalent to a 
partial-adjustment model, which Fararo 
refers to ds a “negative feedback device.” 
Rearranging tie: terms of Equation 12 
yields 


dY/dt = (b, — ba)Y + bK 


which is equivalent to Equation 2. The 
rate of change of Y is now seen to depend 
on the relative magnitudes of escapability 
(b,) and the responsiveness to constraints 
(bz). In a stable model, b > b, so that the 
expression (b, — bg) is negative. 
Sgrensen may have a similar interpre- 
tation in mind when he interprets his mo- 
bility model: the feedback coefficient 
would be the result of .a push upwards 
(equivalent to Fararo’s “escapability’) 
held in check by countervailing forces. 
The greater these countervailing forces, 
the greater b in absolute value, and the 
greater the reduction in opportunity. 
However, it is not clear that this decom- 
position of the coefficient b would be 
theoretically acceptable in the context-of 
Sørensens model. Furthermore, iden- 
tifying, in practice, the two components of 
b would seem difficult; with the usual es- 
timation methods (Coleman, 1968), they 
are confounded. Identification would re- 


“quire separate measures of escapability 


and negative’ feedback (in Fararo’s ter- 
minology) similar to demographers’ sepa- 


_rate birth and death rates. 


Given the ethical, emotional, and politi- 
cal connotations of a concept such as op-- 
portunity in the context of occupational 


“files implied by different values of the: 


- 


- 
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„achievement, it is crucial to keep ‘these 


semantic differences in mind. Our discus- 
sion of artificial career profiles shows that 
the magnitude of the single b coefficient 


. does not correspond to an unambiguous: 
- ‘intuitive definition of opportunity. It is. 


more fruitful, in comparing the opportu- 


nity structure across groups or societies, . 


to examine directly the typical career pro- 


coefficients |b| and a/[b]. A typical career 


profile can then be decomposed into two 


components of opportunity: the speed of 
adjustment to equilibrium, measured by. b; 
and the ultimate return, in terms of re- 


_wards, for a certain level. of a resource 


variable X;, measured by a/b]. 


A NOTE ON LINEAR MODELS WITH LAGGED 
_ VALUES OF THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE 


~ It is instructive to note that Equation 10 
_ for the trajectory of a differential equation 


can be written as a linear function with 
lagged values of the dependent and inde- 


_ pendent variables 


Yı = BYi-a + AX (13) 


"where B stands for et and A for (1 — 
“e>4a/b]. Estimating a regression equation: - 


such as (13) is the first step in the estima- 
tion procedure for a differential equation 
proposed by Coleman (1968).'5 Models 
like (13) are often postulated directly by 
researchers on the basis of causal consid- 
erations, without assuming an underlying 
continuous dynamic model (see, for 
example, Pampel et al., 1977; Felson and 
Land, 1977; papers in Meyer and Hannan, 
1979). Furthermore, the time lag in an 
equation like (13) is often determined. by 
the availability of data rather than by a 
belief that the process is inherently dis- 
crete. When the change in Y occurs con- 
tinuously over time, a structural equation 
with lagged value of the dependent vari- 


13 We have used the notation Y,_ a; in eq. 13 (rather 
than Y(0) as in eq. 10) because this is the usual way | 


in which lagged equations are expressed. This does 
not, however, change the mathematical properties of 
the model, since by the unique trajectory property of 
linear differential equations, any time point may be 


- taken as the initial time point. 
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‘able may be viewed as the integral repre- 


sentation of a continuous linear differen- 
tial equation. Then, the interpretation of 
the differential equation sheds some light 
on the interpretation of models with lag-. ` 
ged dependent variables. 

Our discussion above implies that the 
regression coefficient B of the lagged 
value of the dependent variable can‘ be 
interpreted directly as a measure of resis- 
tance against change or slowness of ad- 
justment: a large B corresponds to a small 
jb]. This is consistent with the interpreta- 
tion of the autoregression coefficient in a 
structural-equations model perspective. 
For example, Hauser (1978:70) criticizes 
on intuitive grounds Sørensen and Halli- 
nan’s (1977) interpretation of the mag- 
nitude of the B coefficient of the régres- 
sion equation as a measure of opportuni-_ 
ties for learning in an educational 
achievement model (where Y denotes 
achievement and X is some personal char- 
acteristic of the student). Hauser argues 
that the more persistent achievement is 
(as indicated by a large value of B), the 
less the learning which takes place and the 
lower the opportunities for achievement. 


Our interpretation of the autoregression | 


coefficient agrees with the direct causal 
interpretation of the autoregression coek 
ficient proposed by Hauser. 

We do not agree, however, wih 
Hauser’s claim that the coefficient A of 
Equation 11 can be interpreted directly as ` 
a measure of the causal effect of an 
exogenous variable X on Y (see Hauser, 
1978: Figure 1). The coefficient A of the 
structural-equation model is not a direct 
measure of a causal effect because it is 
contaminated by the dynamic aspect of 
the process. In substantive interpreta- 
tions, it would be meaningless to compare 
A coefficients across equations estimated 
from data corresponding to different 
schools or educational systems without 
controlling for the speed of learning.. In 
comparing: schools, it is more instructive 
to focus on the coefficient a/|b| (estimated 
by dividing A‘by (1 — B)), rather than A, 
to assess the effect of X on equilibrium 
achievement. This transformation of the A 
coefficient is the same one economists 
have used for a long time to measure the 
long-term effect of an exogenous variable 


INTERPRETATION SOF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATION MODELS 


in discrete- difference- -equation models 


(see Rao- and Miller, 1971). 


' We do not agree either with Hauser’s 


~ | belief that a linear differential. equation 


can be better understood (1978:68) “. 


when we view it as a rearrangement of the 


` parameters of a familiar structural equa-. 


` 
t 


tion (path) model . . .” It seems to us: that 


recasting’: the differential equation. as a. 


first-order autoregressive process with a 
constant lagged effect of the exogenous 
variable results in confusing, rather than 
laying bare, the concrete. implications. of 
the model in terms of a trajectory of Y 
over time. In particular, we fail to grasp 
the intuitive meaning ‘and substantive 


. content of a concept such as the “constant 


lagged effect” of an exogenous variable X 
when in fact the model implies that Y will 


-adjust to (become more closely deter-- 
mined by) its equilibrium value as a.fnc- 


tion of X.: 


` 


CONCLUSIONS z 


Many ‘phenomena which sociologists wish _ 


to study take place over time. For exam- 
ple, while one may be interested in the 


level of support for various -parties in a. 
particular ‘system at any particular time,. 


one may be even more interested in how - 


and’ why this particular distribution of 


support over various parties came 
about—in how support was mobilized and 


' from what types of social environments. 


One might be interested as well in the 
development over time of achievement 


and in the contribution of various types of 


resources to the final level achieved. To 
model such processes, one needs models 


which’ are explicitly dynamic. Several 


sociologists have already turned to dif- 


ferential equations models such as that. 
._proposed-by Coleman (1968) to study such: 


dynamic aspects of society. 


The usefulness of such study is ate 


tenuated by the ambiguities in the in- 


terpretation of the parameters. of the 
. model. Consistent ways. of interpreting 


coefficients. of dynamic models can best 


_ be developed by recognizing that what is 
Of interest is the trajectory over time of 
. the dependent variable, rather than the 
instantaneous rate of change. Looking at 


the equation for the trajectory, one can 


~~ 
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'. decompose the process into. two distinct 


components: one. describing the’ ‘speed of 
the process away from the initial-level of 
the dependent ‘variable; the other de- 
scribing the factors affecting the value of . 


the dependent variable reached at-equilib- 


rium.’As was illustrated especially with 
respect to intragenerational mobility, until © 
interpretations of the model parameters 
are clear, it is’ impossible to use even the 
proper modelling of a’ process to test _ 
theories or. to make investigations as to 
the nature of i social structure. 


r 
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THE STRATIFICATION OF METROPOLITAN SUBURBS, 1960—1970* 


JOHN R. LOGAN 
SUNY, Albany 


MARK SCHNEIDER 
SUNY, Stony Brook 


In contrast to past findings of persistent social status in suburbs, this study of 52 
metropolitan regions during 1960-1970 reveals considerable differentiation and 
flux. We find variations between metropolitan regions in the direction and extent 
of change in inequality between suburbs. Inequality tended to increase in the 
1960s in metropolitan regions with a highly fragmented local governmental 
structure and to decline in regions with fast-growing populations, especially those 


which experienced substantial suburbanization of employment. 


Among the many studies confirming the 
diversity among communities in suburban 
regions, only a few inquire into the pro- 
cesses that bring about the differentiation 
of metropolitan space. The main evidence 
on trends is the analysis of suburban so- 
cloeconomic status reported by Farley 
(1964) and replicated by Guest (1978). 
These researchers traced average educa- 
tional attainment levels for national sam- 
ples of suburbs over two to five decades, 
finding evidence of remarkable persis- 
tence in their relative ranking. Thus, “as 
individual entities, suburbs demonstrate a 
Stability of characteristics relatively little 
affected by population growth. This 
[stability] suggests that the characteristics 
of a suburb may be fixed relatively early in 
that suburb’s history and subsequent 
growth reinforces existing socioeconomic 
residential patterns” (Farley, 1964:39—40). 
Or as Guest (1978:262) concludes, “subur- 
ban rings may evolve upward in social 
status without significant reorganization 
of areal patterns within the ring.” 

Collver and Semyonov (1979) argue that 
the evidence of persistence offered by 
Farley and Guest only partially accounts 
-- for the extent of changes in community 
social status. They show that “persis- 
tence” may be accompanied by substantial 
changes, not only in the average status 
level of suburbs, but also in variations 


* Direct all communications to: John R. Logan, 
Department of Sociology, SUNY, Albany, NY 
12222. 

This research was supported by National Science 
Foundation grant SOC77-05600. j 
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- between suburbs. We demonstrate that 


many suburban regions experienced con- 
siderable changes in the inequality be- 
tween suburbs as they grew during the 
1960s and that the pattern of change var- 
ied widely among metropolitan areas. In 
some, inequality increased sharply, while 
in others initial differences decreased. We 
test alternative explanations of these dif- 
ferences, evaluating hypotheses drawn 
froin both ecological and political models 
of metropolitan development. 


' THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


The persistence model appears to run 
counter to. the main theories of met- 
ropolitan growth. While Farley and Guest 
acknowledge that average status levels in 
the suburban ring commonly change in 
relation to the central city, they depict the 
development process within suburbia ‘as 
a simple reproduction over time of initial 
differences. By contrast, the classical 
ecological model (Burgess, 1967) antici- 
pates a continuous cycle of growth and 
decline of individual communities as 
higher-status households are expected to 
seek residence in newer suburbs due to 
the deterioration of older neighborhoods 
and pressure of an expanding city center. 
Thus, areas of initially high status would 
tend to decline relative to newly growing 
communities on the periphery. This ex- 
pectation contrasts with that of more re- 
cent political or stratification theories of 
suburbanization, which describe growth 
as a process of cumulative inéqualities 
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- 7 (Hill, 1974; Logan, 1976). This alternative 


. » Model predicts increasing inequalities 


. among: individual suburbs, as initially 
‘high-status suburbs capitalize on their so- 
cial status‘and typically strong fiscal base 
‘to improve. their relative position over 
time. ~~ 


: Ecological Theory: Persistence and 
Evolution 


Both the life-cycle and persistence models 
are based on an ecological interpretation 
. of development. That is, they attempt to 
model the residential preferences of 
households in the housing market within 
particular constraints of transportation 
. technology and location of employment. 
Common to Burgess, Farley, and Guest is 
the belief that suburbanization is highly 
. .selective of the more affluent population 
and that suburbs tend to increase their 
. Status relative to central cities over time. 
Both - models, therefore, expect newer 
suburbs (defined as those which have high 
rates of new development) to improve 
their status relative to older suburbs. 


The question of which suburbs grow <- 


‘more rapidly is the main pdint of di- 
` vergence between the life-cycle and per- 
sistence models. The life-cycle model 
_. predicts slower growth among once- 
affluent, established suburbs. According 
to this model, these established suburbs 
would therefore decline in status relative 
to newly emerging communities. Older 
communities, however, would maintain 
their position relative to one another. The 
persistence model, on the contrary, pre- 
dicts higher growth rates among estab- 
lished, high-status suburbs, both because 
newcomers select communities to match 
their own status level and because new 
fringe communities may well be beyond 
the desirable commuting range to the 
central city. This pattern of growth would 
preserve relative status levels. 

Because he- believes that there has been 
a universal trend toward suburbanization 
of the more affluent residents of the me- 
-~ tropolis during 1950—1970 (Guest and Nel- 


son, 1978), Guest (1978:254-255) argues: 


that persistence is likely to be common to 
` all regions since 1950. Farley (1964:47), 
~however, hints that decentralization of 
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employment in metropolitan regions may 
have spurred the growth of lower-income 
suburbs. Thus, although both Farley and 
Guest, like Burgess, rely on- a theory of 
residents’ market preferences, they read 
the market somewhat differently. 


Growth Politics and Stratification of 


~ Suburbs 


Rather than explain growth through’ the 
locational choices of individual house- 
holds, political theories of: suburbaniza- 
tion interpret the metropolis as a stratified 
system of places, competing for the bene- 
fits (ranging from social status to high land 
values to public service and tax advan- 
tages) which accrue to residents of more 
successful communities (Logan, 1978). 
Certain characteristics of-the political - 
economy of most metropolitan regions— 
such as zoning codes restricting high- 
density housing in some suburbs, varia- 
tions across communities in tax rates, or 
services, and institutionalized racial 
discrimination—are believed to reinforce 
the status of affluent suburbs while at the 
other extreme subjecting poor suburbs to 
further deterioration. Thus status dif- 


` ferences (stratification) would not only 


persist, but they would tend to increase 
over time. 

The emergence of industrial-. 
commercial suburbs unlike the low-status 
employing suburbs described in early 
postwar research (Schnore, 1956) further 
complicates this process. There is some 


‘evidence (Logan, 1976; Logan -and 


Schneider, 1976) that, at least i in some re- 
gions; employing suburbs have. experi- 
enced disproportionate gains in socioeco- | 
nomic status since 1960, largely due to the 
strong property tax base provided by in- 
dustry and commerce. In suburban re- 
gions Where there is much employment 
within the ring, a new status hierarchy 


may be emerging, reflected in the short 


term by more change than found in other 
regions. 

Other possible sources of variations 
among SMSAs have been identified in 
longitudinal studies of city-suburb in- 
equalities (Logan and Schneider, 1979) and 
cross-sectional research on income dis- 
parities among communities in met- 
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ropolitan régions (Hill, 1974; Branfman, ,. 
- communities are able to reinforce their 


_ Cohen, and Trubek, 1974; Hamilton, 

: Mills, and Puryear, 1975). Class seprega- 
- tion between communities has been found 
to reflect the class heterogeneity of the 
residential population (as measured by the 
Gini coefficient of income inequality). 
Major emphasis has been given to the ef- 
fects of fragmentation of suburbia into 
many potentially competing local goy- 


ernments. The discussion has focused on. . 


` the effects of governmental fiscal organ- 


ization, particularly the hypothesis that - 


local governments are more competitive 
in land use policies in regions in which 
they are heavily dependent: on local reve- 
nue sources—especially the property 
tax—to support-public services. In addi- 
tion, it-has been argued that class segre- 
gation is greater in regions with higher 
‘proportions of blacks, not simply because 
blacks with lower average incomes than 
whites are themselves residentially segre- 
gated, but because a major motivation of 
_ restrictive land use porters of many sub- 
urbs is racial. 

- Finally, the causes of gass segregation 
may vary among major geographic regions 
of the country. Harrison (1976:135) has 
pointed out that in the South, where many 
local services ‘are provided by county and 


regional government, fiscal competition 


among suburbs may be less marked. Set- 
tlement patterns of blacks also vary 
widely around the country; Southern 


cities and suburbs traditionally have had 


higher proportions of blacks than found in 


the North (Farley, 1970). As a result; we. 


might expect racially motivated exclu- 
sionary policies.to have been more com- 
mon in the North in this period. 


RESEARCH DESIGN ©. 
There are three different perspectives on 


the nature of the suburbanization process. - 
The pérsistence model depicts a metropo-: 


lis in which suburban status levels are 
` rising relative to the central city, but with 
little change among suburbs themselves. 
The ecological model predicts continuous 
turnover in the status hierarchy as older 
suburbs” decline in relation to newly 
growing communities. The stratification 
model anticipates increasing inequalities 
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among - suburbs: as “initially - high-status 


relative position and low-status com- 
munities deteriorate. There are several 
hypotheses within this-latter model re-, 
garding regional differences in the’ extent 
of inequality. 

To sort out these contrasting accounts 
of suburbanization we must trace. the 
status level of individual suburbs- over 
time in a wide range of metropolitan re- 
gions, paying attention to the association 
between status at time | and time 2 and 
also to. the shape of this relationship. and 


its implications for inequality at both 
‘times. We must also examine the relation 


between population growth and status 
changes and evaluate possible variations 
in these relationships among SMSAs.. 


Sample and Measures 


Our research is based on a sample of.all 
“census-defined urban places with over 
_ 2,500 inhabitants in the suburban rings of: 
52 SMSAs for the period 1960-1970. (Me- 
dian income was not reported for smaller 


. places.) These SMSAs were selected from 


the 100 largest SMSAs in 1970 with two 
further constraints. To avoid overrepre- 


‘sentation of some states (e.g., New York 


and Ohio), no more than three SMSAs 
were drawn from a single state. Also, the 
sample includes only SMSAs with at least 
seven suburbs for which data weré re- 
ported in 1960. A total of 1607 suburbs are 
found in the 52-SMSA sample. | 
‘Unlike Farley (1964) and Guest (1978), 
we use median household income rather 
than educational level as our indicator of 
community status because access to vari- 
ous suburbs is governed primarily by 
housing cost and ability to pay. Ad- 


ditionally, the proportion of residents with 


high-school education differentiates sub- 
urbs less well in 1970 than previously, be- 
cause high proportions of residents even 


-in lower-status suburbs had attained 
-high-school education in 1970. Guest 


(1978:258) reports that the mean percent- 
age of-high-school graduates in his sample 
increased from 38.7% to 52.9% between - 
1950 and 1970, while the standard. devia- - 
tion declined from 13.4% to 12.7%. Thus 
the coefficient of variation (o/u) dropped 
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considerably from .35 to .24, a decline of 
over 30%. Finally, for some purposes, 
such as implications for the fiscal re- 
sources of the community, the iricome 
level of residents is more relevant than 
educational attainment. As Collver and 
Semyonov (1979) point out, different 
status indicators—although highly 
- intercorrelated—may behave quite dif- 
ferently over time. A careful comparison 


of our results for income with results for’ 


education or occupation is warranted. 

. Data were coded from the 1960 and 1970 
„Census of Population. Growth was mea- 
’ Sured as the percentage increase in resi- 
‘dent families between 1960 and 1970. The 
,, 1960, census did not provide exact median 
= incomes for 126 communities under 10,000 
population where the median income was 


a Over $10,000. Therefore, for these cases 


We: used an estimate of 1960 median in- 


come ‘based on the proportion of house- 


“holds with incomes greater than $10,000. 
This estimate was derived from a regres- 
sion equation estimated for the remaining 
1481 suburbs: 
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passing comment on the large differences 
in slopes between these SMSAs. This 
procedure confounds suburb-level effects 
(i.e., stability or change in relative status 
within regions) with region-level effects 
(i.e., stability or change across regions). 
In addition, it ignores the possible dif- 
ferences in relationships between regions. 
We deal with these problems by express- 
ing suburb-level variables as ratios to the 
average for suburbs within the SMSA and 
by noting differences between regression 
slopes between SMSAs. 

Use of the ratio measures also solves 
other problems which arise from the use 
of dollars as a metric. The 1960—1970 re- 
gression slope is made more meaningful 
because it no longer reflects the temporal 
inflation of income levels. In a simple re- 
gression using the raw income figures, the 
1960-1970 slope is 1.82, indicating that 
community median incomes, and there- 
fore the absolute differences between any 
pair of communities, increased by about 
80% in the period. However, much of this ` 
increase is due to inflation and has no 


©: ‘substantive meaning. Also, regional dif-. 


Median income = 4407 + 12149 
(proportion over vie ,000) 


a 


Inspection of the scatterplot shows that- 


this equation summarizes the relationship 
well (R? = .87). There is, however, some 
deviation from linearity for suburbs with 
more than 70% of families in the over 
$10,000 category. We have repeated our 


entire analysis deleting first the few ex- 


treme cases and then all estimated cases, 
but found no change in the pattern of re- 
sults. 


Analytical Models 


We examine not only the relationship 
between 1960 and 1970 income and popu- 
lation growth of individual suburbs but 
‘also changes in inequality between sub- 
urbs, using metropolitan regions as the 
unit of analysis.- 

In the regression models reported by 
Farley (1964) and Guest (1978), a national 
sample of suburbs is pooled in a single 
regression equation. Farley (1964) pre- 
sents separate equations for Boston, 
Chicago, and Cleveland, but makes only 


A 


ferences in the rate of inflation would | 
“show up as deviations from the average 


slope for the pooled sample. Both of these 
problems are avoided by the ratio mea- 
sures, because they are scale invariant. . _ 
The analysis of the relationship between 
1960 and 1970 income levels reveals sig- 
nificant differences in this relationship 
among SMSAs. In some SMSAs the in- 
equalities between suburbs declined as 
poor suburbs increased their income level 


‘relative to rich suburbs; in other SMSAs 


inequalities increased. We show that the 
slope of the 1960-1970 income curve 
therefore varies substantially, and we link 
variations in this slope to structural char- 
acteristics of SMSAs which are hypoth- 
esized to affect the development process. ` 
These characteristics include the , 1960— 


. 1970 rate of population growth in the sub- 


urban ring, the extent of suburbanization 
of employment, age of central city, subur- 
ban nonwhite percentage, income hetero- 
geneity of the suburban population, frag- 
mentation of suburban municipal govern- 
ment, state aid to suburban municipalities, 
and suburban municipal reliance on prop- 


erty taxes to support local services. We 
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also tested for differences between North 
and South/West in the predictors of varia-- 
tion in the 1960-1970-slope, but. these 
were not significant and are therefore not 
. presented Here: i 


GROWTH AND PERSISTENCE 


The overall association between 1960 and © 


1970 median income of suburbs, using raw 
income values, depicted in the scatterplot 
in Figure 1, reveals that a simple linear 
model is not appropriate for these data 
‘because there is a strong tendency for the 
wealthier suburbs of 1960 to fall farther 
above or below the best-fitting line than 
do poorer suburbs. Therefore, we apply a 
. Jogarithmic transformation in the follow- 
ing analysis. Controlling for region-level 
effects by measuring suburbs’ income as a 
ratio to their region mean (the correlation 
between region means in 1960 and 1970 is 
.94), we obtain the relationship: 


log Income 1970 = —.006. 
+ 1.00 log Income 1960 
_ Ra = -803 


i 
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The explained variance is substantial, 
- about as high as similar results for educa- 
tional level reported for 1940-1960 by 
Farley (1964) and for 1950-1970 by Guest 
(1978). 

However, allowing the. regression slope 
to vary by SMSA (introducing a set of 
interaction terms, log Income 1960 x 
SMSA dummy) does significantly improve 
the fit over Equation 1.(R? = .826; for the 
stepwise increment of .023, Fei.1so. = 3.9, 
p < .001. The F-tests presented in the 
remainder of this section all refer to the 
significance of the increment to R®.) There 


. is a wide range of variation across SMSAs 


in the 1960—1970 curve, as illustrated in 
Figures 2a and 2b. In a number of SMSAs 
the slope of the logged values is less than 
1.0, with a minimum value of b = .4. 
Houston, depicted in Figure 2a, is a good 


‘example of such a case in which suburbs’ 


1970 income levels are clustered more 
closely around the mean than the 1960 
incomes. Suburbs below the mean im- 
proved their relative position while those 
above the mean declined. Conversely, th 


- other SMSAs the slope of the curve is 


a Yor more suburbs at one point 
° 3-8 suburbs at one point © 


~ e 1-2 suburbs at öne point 
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Figure 2a. Relation of Suburbs’ Median Income 1960 and Median Income 1970, Measured as Ratios to Region 


Averages: Houston 


greater than 1.0, reaching a maximum of b 
= 1.34 (or y = x!**) in Cincinnati, de- 
picted in Figure 2b. In this SMSA there is 
greater dispersion of median incomes in 
1970 than in 1960, as poor suburbs became 
relatively poorer and wealthy suburbs rel- 
atively more wealthy. Thus, quite dif- 
ferent processes of change are occurring 


in different SMSAs, helping to explain the. 


wide scatter of affluent suburbs from the 
best-fitting line depicted in Figure 1. 
Before analyzing directly the changes in 
stratification of suburbs implied by this 
= result, we examine the causes and conse- 
quences of population growth. Farley and 
_ Guest concluded that, in the periods 
1940-1960. and 1950-1970, the highest 
growth rates were in higher-status suburbs 
and growth was associated with increasing 
status. Guest noted that Farley actually 
only linked growth to final status level, 
but found a correlation of .37 between 
1950 education level and 1950-1970 
growth. ,This result coincides with 
Schnore’s (1963) finding that employing 
suburbs, which had lower socioeconomic 


~ 


status than residential suburbs in the’ 
1950s, also grew more slowly during that 
period. 

In our sample 1960 median income has 
no significant correlation with 1960-1970 | 
growth (r. = —.04). Here both income and 
growth are measured as ratios to the -re- 
gional means to partial out region-level 
effects. There are exceptions: in about a 
third of the 52 regions significant positive 
correlations between -these variables 
range between .3 and .6. But in general, 
within regions, high-income suburbs grew 
neither more nor less than low-income 
suburbs. This pattern may reflect the class >- 
heterogeneity of migrants to the suburbs 
during this period, made possible by em- 
ployment decentralization, as anticipated 
by Farley. 

In analyzing the ieas: of growth on 
income, our results are consistent with - 
previous findings, although a more com-- 
plex pattern emerges. First, population 
growth is added to 1960 income and the . 
interaction terms. The effect of growth is 
positive and significant, increasing R° to 
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Beets 2b: Relation of Suburbs’ Median Income 1960 and Median Income 1970, Measiredi as Ratios to Region 


Averages: Cincinnati 


the slopes for growth to vary across re- 


gions provides a better fit to the data (R? =. 


849, Fsy 1458 = 3.0, p< .001). However, in 
all regions the slope is positive, as growing 
suburbs improved their status relative to 
other suburbs of the same initial status. A 
simple explanation of this finding, taking 
into account the rapid inflation in new 
housing costs in the 1960s and rising mort- 
` gage interest rates, is that growing sub- 
-urbs increased their status due to their 
higher proportion of new housing, units 
(Guest, 1978:261—62). 


ner 


As a final step we include an interaction 
term between initial income and growth 
which is significant, increasing R? to .852 
(Fiyasr = 29.4, p <, .001). There is only 


‘one such term because the introduction of 


individual regional slopes did not signifi- 
cantly improve the explanatory power of 
the model. This single interaction term has 
a negative sign, indicating that growth had 
a greater positive effect on low-income 


than on high-income suburbs. That is, 
_ high- income suburbs tended to maintain 


or. improve their status regardless of 


‘population growth, whereas there were 


LO he 


greater differences in the experiences of 
growing and stable low-income suburbs. 
A review of a number of cases of growing 
poor communities which gained in status 
over the decade suggests that these were 
often smail towns on the metropolitan 
fringe, brought within the range of devel- 
opment by expansion of the metropolis. 
This interpretation is quite consistent with 


Burgess’ (1967) description of community < 


growth (see Hunter, 1974, for a similar 
conclusion based on a study of Chicago 
` community areas). `. 

The final model relating 1970 income to 
_ 1960 income and growth is presented in 
Table 1. Rather than list the regression 
coefficients for each region for the effect 
-of initial income and population growth, 
the range of these terms is indicated (a full 
‘list of coefficients is available from the 
authors). The model in Table 1 is moder- 
ately successful in explaining changes in 
the median income of suburbs; the vari- 
ables in Table 1 are able to account for 
25% of ‘the variation in 1970 median in- 


come that is not attributable to 1960 me- 


dian income. 

Although we found that the interaction 
between initial income and growth does 
not vary significantly across metropolitan 
regions, some noteworthy differences 
exist. The Southern SMSAs, especially 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Houston, Louisville, 
Miami, New Orleans, Oklahoma City, and 
Phoenix, have strong negative slopes, a 
_ fact which helps to explain the declining 
inequality among suburbs ‘in- these re- 
gions. That is, where many low-income 
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fringe communities gain greatly in social 
status as a result of growth (corresponding 
to Phase I in the life-cycle- model—see 
Hoover and Vernon, 1962), differences _ 
between low-income and high-income 
suburbs are at least temporarily at- 
tenuated. This phenomenon is less com- - 
mon in the North and West, and indeed in 
several cases (Cleveland, Hartford, Mil- 
waukee, Newark, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
and Springfield—all Northern SMSAs), 
the interaction term is significant and pos- 
itive. In these cases, the disproportionate 
gains among growing high-income sub- 
urbs, or losses in relative status among 
growing low-income suburbs, increase in- 
equality. 

Finally, growth may affect suburban 
stratification by the development of new 
suburbs. In our sample of regions, 650 
suburbs grew to over 2,500 population 
between 1960 and 1970 and therefore do - 
not appear in the community sample used 
above. In 32 regions, there are more than 
5 new suburbs (‘new” in this special 
sense), so that it is reasonable to compare 
their income levels with those of older 
suburbs. In more than half the regions (17) . 
the average 1970 income level of new sub- 
urbs was more than $450 above that of- 


older suburbs, and in several cases this 


difference was greater than. $2000 (see 
Table 2). In most of these cases the stan- ` 
dard deviation among new suburbs was 
also relatively high, providing two sources 
of i increasing inequality between places. 
In 8 regions there was no appreciable dif- 
ference between new and old suburbs, 


Table 1. Resin Prediction of Suburb Median Income, 1970 (log), by 1960 Income and 1960-1970 


Growth Rate 
' Standard error Step-wise Multiple-partial 

Variable b of b Increment to R? coefficient ` 
Income 1960 (log) 919 .242 803 .803 
Income x Region interaction B .023 .116 

Minimum value. — 539 281 | 

Maximum value 433 250 
Growth, 1960-1970 024. 018 007 .040 
Growth x Region interaction O16 096. 

Minimum value —.028 - .O18 

Maximum value s 024 028 | 

' Income x Growth interaction 033 .0054 .003 .020 


Notes: Median incomes are calculated as ratios to SMSA average median. The multiple-partial coefficient is 
the proportion of remaining unexplained variance which a variable or set of variables can account for. The full 
set of variables beyond 1960 income has a multiple-partial R? of .248. Each step-wise increment is significant - 


at p < .001. 
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Table 2. Comparison of Mean and Standard Deviation of Median Income of Old and New Suburbs, 1970, in 





32 SMSAs i 
Region ” Mean - Standard Deviation 
SMSA Old New Old New 
Northeast l 
~- New England: : . 
; Springfield, MA $11835 $10966 $2474 $1192 
Middle Atlantic: - 
Newark, NJ 13906 14422 3268 5301 
- Buffalo, NY l 7. 11008 11000 1469 1678 
New York City, NY 15522 14758 5924 4947 
- Philadelphia, PA 10686 > 14021 1475 4226 
Pittsburgh, PA 9647 10286 2763 1613 
North Central i s : 
East North Central: : 
Chicago, IL 14050 14501 3790 4420 
Detroit, MI - 13465 17217 3005 9685 
Grand Rapids, MI 11342 11054 2791 761 
Cincinnati, OH 11362 121340 4216 1602 
Cleveland, OH 13552 13783 - 3406 3354 
Milwaukee, WI 13667 11697 3195 ` 769 
West North Central: . 
Minneapolis, MN 12938 11999 1812 1066 
St. Louis, MO E 11509 13717 4332 4854 
South. , ‘ ‘ 
South Atlantic: 
_ Wilmington, DE 10042 9866 1219 >. 1735 
l Ft. Lauderdale, FL 9713 9253 2044 1859 
Miami, FL ' 10038 10175 2789 3321 
Tampa; FL 8214 9602 1904 2472 
Atlanta, GA 10177 10156 1289 1624 
Baltimore, MD 11893 12391 . 2281. 2758 
Washington, DC 12647 14305 3090 3867 
East South Central: , 
Birmingham, AL 9716 9616 3746 2797 
West South Central: a 
Oklahoma City, OK 11054 9217 3703 704 
- Houston, TX 10149 15594 1992 8507 
West ' : 
Mountain: : 
.- Phoenix, AZ 8768 9611 2375 6324 
- Denver, CO 10698 15976 . 1281 7721 
‘ Salt Lake City, UT 10123 11190 1155 3034 
Pacific: ` 
Anaheim, CA’ 12692 13988 ' 2241 3491 
Los Angeles, CA 11717 12226 _ 3467 -3670 
- San Francisco, CA — 14100 14444 ‘4765 4670 
“ Honolulu, HI ` 11332 - 11279. 2260 2890 
Seattle, WA 12099 14316 2818 4772 
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leaving only a few cases where emergence Northeast. At the same time, improve- 
of new suburbs resulted in.declining in- -mentin the relative status of poorer 


eqùality. f l ` 


. SUBURBANIZATION AND INEQUALITY: 
. REGIONAL VARIATIONS l 


In the majority of-SMSAs, suburban de- 


velopment during the 1960s led to in- 


creasing inequalities between com- 
munities; this was the case for 31 met- 
ropolitan regions, particularly those in the 


.suburbs—especially poorer growing sub- 


urbs in the South—resulted in declining 
inequality or no change in inequality in the ` 
remaining 21 metropolitan regions. What 


is the source of these divergent growth 


patterns? 

One answer is suggested by our analysis 
of the effects of population growth on the 
relative status of individual suburbs. Con- 
sistent with the ecologica! life-cycle 
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model, there is evidence that communities 


newly brought within the range of subur-. 


_ banization . experience ‘disproportionate 
increases in status as they are 
transformed from semirural to’ suburban 
places. This phenomenon might be ex- 
_ pected to be more common in those sub- 
urban areas which have developed more 
recently. In a multivariate analysis it 


. would show up as effects of age of central - 


city (which we operationalize as the 
number of decades-since the central city 
reached 50,000 population) and, perhaps 
more directly, of the rate of population 
‘growth in the. ring. 
Suburbanization of employment (the 
`- suburban employment to population ratio) 
may be thought of as a disruptive factor in 
the status hierarchy of suburbs in a period 
in which industry and commerce have 
e to be perceived as desirable- ad- 
‘ditions to local tax base. To the extent that 
the competitive land-use practices of sub- 
urbs are racially or class motivated, we 
might expect the pattern of 1 increasing in- 
equality to be more common in SMSAs 
with high proportions of nonwhites in the 
suburban ring and those with a more het- 
erogeneous population (Gini coefficient of 
family income inequality). Finally, three 
directly political characteristics are hy- 
pothesized to affect the motivation and 
capacity for competition between subur- 
cban municipalities: political fragmentation 


(which we measure as the number of- 


municipalities per 1,000 suburban popula- 
:tion), local reliance on property taxes (the 
proportion of locally-raised -suburban 
municipal revenues drawn from the prop- 
‘erty tax), and state aid (proportion of sub- 
urban municipal revenues fram the ies 
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In the following multiple regression 
analysis, the dependent variable is the 
1960—1970 income slope for each SMSA, a 
summary measure of the pattern of change. © 
of relative status of poor and affluent sub- 
urbs in that SMSA. Essentially, we are 
asking why some SMSAs are more like 
the case of Houston depicted in Figure 2a, 
while others are more like Cincinnati, de- 
picted in Figure 2b. The region-level slope 
can also be understood as a measure of the 
change in inequality between suburbs 
during the decade. It has a correlation of 
about .80 with change in a more standard 
measure of inequality, the coefficient of 
variation.. The independent variables in 
this analysis are characteristics of SMSAs 
or suburban rings listed above, measured 
for 1960 (demographic and economic vari- 
ables) or 1962 (fiscal variables). 

: We replicated the regression analysis: of 
these variables within various combina- 


tions of the four major census regions 


(Northeast, North Central, South, and 
West) to-look for differences in relation- 
ships in these subsamples, but found no 
significant differences. Therefore, we pre- 
sent here only the analysis for all 52 
SMSAs. The final model is quite power- 
ful: eight: independent variables’ account 
for 33% of the variance in regional slopes 
(see Tables 3 and’ 4). 

The bivariate correlations reveal that 
the strongest relationships are ‘with the 
variables which we associated with the 
life-cycle model: suburban population 


. growth and age of central city. The pattern 


of increasing inequality is clearly higher in 
older and slower growing suburban re- 
gions. This.result is maintained in the 
multivariate analysis. 


l Table 3. FEER Between 1960-1970 Slope of Suburbs’ | Median Income and Other SMSA Charac- 


teristics (52 SMSAs) i 


Non- Employ- Fregmen- 
Tn Slope Age Growth white ment Inequality tation State Tax 
Income slope . 100 | ` 
Central city age- i .37 1.00 
Growth 1960-70 ~4]- —:36 1.00 
_`Nonwhite 1960 o le l .06 1.00 . 
Employment 1960 —.12 18 -—.24 -33 1.00 ' 
Income inequality 1960  —.08 —.23 14 45 —.46 1.00 
Fragmentation 1960 06 -.16 -~-.01. —.14 32 — 24 1.00 
State aid 1962 .09 05  —.04 —-.31° —.05 — 31° .06 1.00 
—.25 -.37 31 25 .07 .47 1.00 


Property tax 1962 -14 24 
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“ Table 4. Multiple Regression Predicting 1960-1970 
Slope of Suburbs’ Median Income by Other 
SMSA Characteristics (52 SMSAs) 


i S.E. 

Predictor b- ofb B Fms 
Central city age 3.92 1.84 .30 4.6* 
Growth 1960-70 —.49 . 19 —.36 6.7* 
Nonwhite % 025 O78 .05 i 
Employment ratio —3.55 1.51 -—.38 .5.5* 
Income’ inequality —1.52 2.70 -09 .3 

_ Fragmentation 4.23 2.82 .21 2.3 
State aid .02 50 01 0 
Property tax reliance 15 .32 07 .2 


RSs Fees -= 2.71. E 
* p <.05. iG 


. Having controlled’ for the ecological 
- variables, we still find no significant ef- 
fects of race, family-income inequality, or 
_ fiscal structure (property tax reliance and 
state aid). However, as hypothesized, the 
pattern of increasing inequality is associ- 
ated positively with political fragmenta- 
tion (which is just short of the .05 


significance .level) and negatively with 


. ‘suburban employment.. 


* 


CONCLUSION 


_ Analysis of changes in median incomes 5 of 
suburbs during 1960-1970 supports an in- 
terpretation of suburban differentiation 
different from that suggested by previous 
researchers. Where Farley (1964) and 
` Guest (1978) found universal persistence 
of status characteristics over long time pe- 


riods, we have discovered considerable. 


reorganization of the stratification of sub- 
urbs in only a decade, with substantial 


differences in the growth process across - 


‘metropolitan regions. 

Conceivably, our results are contingent 
_on our choice of median income rather 
‘than education level as the measure of 
socioeconomic status. Future research 
should investigate the differences between 
status measures. It may also be that by 
considering only the simple regression 
~ model in which all regions have the same 
structural coefficients and all effects are 
additive, Farley and Guest failed to dis- 
- cover patterns in their data similar ‘to 
those described here. 

We find some support for all three 
major models of suburbanization. Appar- 
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ently, in ‘metropolitan regions with high 
rates of suburban population growth, the 
status hierarchy-of suburbs is fluid. Poorer 


- suburbs in the path of development, espe- 
-clally in many Southern SMSAs, may sig- 


nificantly improve their relative position. 


‘ It is not clear why this should be a par- 


ticularly Southern phenomenon. Perhaps. 
it simply reflects the fact that metropolitan 
regions in the North were no longer ex- 


` panding territorially during the 1960s, so- 


that the stratification among suburbs had 
begun to crystallize, and that the South 
was in an earlier phase of development. 
Alternatively, there may be differences in 
the politics of growth between North and 
South. Especially in the North, suburbs 
developed antagonistic political relation- 
ships with the central city and grew as 
enclaves of upper- and middle-income 


households which sought to protect them- 


selves from encroachment by the city. 


-Exclusionary zoning and competition 


between suburbs—the political mech- 
anisms by which we believe higher-status 
communities preserve their position— 
may be somewhat unique to this part of, 
the country. 

Two hypotheses generated by a political 
model of suburbanization were supported. 
First, suburbanization of employment was 
associated with declining inequality be-- 
tween suburbs. We interpreted this effect 
as due to the increasing desirability of 
traditionally poorer employing-suburbs as _ 
the fiscal contribution of industry and 
commerce has become more evident. A 
further test of this interpretation will re-- 
quire comparison of the changes in in- 
come level of employing and residential 
suburbs during the period. Second, we- 
find that political fragmentation is moder- 
ately related to increasing inequality. 
Political fragmentation itself is primarily. 
the result of state legislation that affects 
the ease of municipal incorporation or the 
threat of annexation by the central city or 
surrounding suburbs. Once created, the 
fragmentation of municipalities creates 
numerous local political interests and a 
competitive context which promotes the 
increasing stratification of suburbs. 

Consistent with the persistence model, 
there is in fact considerable continuity in 
the relative status-levels of suburbs within. 
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SMSAs, but that persistence is only one 
dimension of the development pattern of 
most SMSAs. Even in the space of one 
decade, there was substantial flux in 
status levels of individual suburbs, and 
theoretically significant variation in the 
pattern of changes which occurred in dif- 
ferent SMSAs. The finding that trends in 


suburban differentiation differ widely . . 


across metropolitan regions has major im- 
plications for future research.-On the one 
hand, we should be wary. of theories 
which purport to describe universal pat- 
terns of urban structure, even within a 
single country. On the other hand, such 
variations offer the possibility of com- 
parative studies across regions and time 
periods, and a rich field for development 


of models to make sense oe oe dif-. - 


ferences. 
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Randomized response is a survey technique for reducing response bias arising 
from respondent concern over revealing sensitive information. There has-been 


. some question whether bias reduction earned through the randomized response 


approach is’ suffi cient to compensate for its inefficiency. By comparing 


"self-reported arrests for two interview conditions (randomized response and direct 


question) with corresponding true scores appearing in police arrest files, a 


| field-validation of a quantitative randomized response model was attempted. 


Overall, randomized response outperformed the more traditional 


- direct-question' method. Not - only was there substantial reduction in mean 


response error, but the response error operative in the randomized response 
condition appeared to be random rather than systématic. A mean squared error 
comparison of the two conditions appears to assuage the concern over its relative 


inefficiency. 


INTRODUCTION | 

Sociology, like most social science disci- 
_plines, shows a Strong interest in deter- 
mining the empirical relationships among 
various phenomena. Unfortunately, the 
major focus of this interest has not been 
on.the fundamental problems of mea- 
surement and conceptualization that at- 


tend.research. Indeed, Blalock (1979:882)- 


has concludéd that these problems repre- 
sent our most serious and important re- 
' search i issues. While the conceptualization 
issue is not easily addressed, Blalock has 
urged study of the implications of random 


- and nonrandom measurement error. 


* Direct communications to: James Alan Fox, 
College of Criminal Justice, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, 360 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA 02115, or 
Paul E. Tracy, Center for Studies in Criminology and 


Criminal Law, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- ` 


phia, PA 19104. 


This research was funded tider United States De- 


partment of Justice grant #78NI-AX-0123. The order 

of authors’ names was determined by lottery. __ 
‘We have benefited from helpful comments and 

advice offered by reviewers of an earlier draft of this 


` “paper. 
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Essentially, error surrounding reports 
of attitudes and behaviors can be of two 
types: response error which is random and 
reduces. the reliability of measurements; 
and response error which is systematic 
and thus jeopardizes the validity of mea- 
surements (e.g., Hansen et al., 1951; 
Madow, 1965; and Magnusson, -1966). 
While random error can be expected to 
cancel out over repeated measurements, 
systematic response error (i.e., bias) con- 
stitutes distortion between a respondent's 
true and observed scores which is not 


‘eliminated or at least attenuated through 


repeated trials. Phillips (1971) has argued 
that response bias is likely to arise even in 


~ surveys of relatively innocuous informa- 


tion, owing in part to respondents’ per- 
ceptions and needs that emerge during the 
data collection process. 

The potential for response bias in sur- 
veys of sensitive information can be con- 
sidered particularly problematic due to 
greater respondent concern over 
anonymity. Specifically, the differing 
propensities among respondents to under- 
report or overreport sensitive behaviors 
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can lead to erroneous inferences regarding 


` the extent and correlates of the behavior. 


Consequently, such bias can vitiate the 
self-report technique, a method which is 
frequently the only way to measure cer- 


tain behaviors. A recent review of self- 


report studies of sensitive behaviors has 
indicated that few researchers have ad- 
dressed the problem of response bias and 
that even fewer have utilized appropriate 
Measures to identify and estimate the 
“magnitude of response bias (Bridges, 
1979). It is clear that neglect of this and 
related issues has delayed the adoption of 
` alternate data-gathering strategies by per- 
petuating more traditional approaches. 
Furthermore, despite considerable dis- 
cussion in the sociological literature con- 


' cerning the privacy of research subjects, 


i very little attention has been afforded ran- 
domized response, a data-collection tech- 


` nique that is specifically designed to pro- ' 


tect respondents and, thus, to promote 
honest responses. ! 


THE E TTE RESPONSE APPROACH 


Randomized response is a survey tech- 
nique for reducing response bias arising 
from respondent concern over revealing 
sensitive information. The randomized re- 
‘sponse method utilizes indeterminate 
questions (i.e., the question answered by 
the respondent is unknown to the re- 
searcher) and thus maintains the anonym- 
ity of the responses. In other words, not 


“even the interviewer knows what question. 


the respondent is actually answering; the 
interviewer merely records the response 
. to a random question. Based on various 
stochastic relations between the questions 
„and the observed responses, it is possible 
to obtain estimates of the parameters in 
the aggregate. Because only aggregate es- 
`- timates are possible, not only are respon- 
. dents protected, but many ethical con- 
cerns surrounding the solicitation of sen- 
sitive information are nullified. 
Suppose that one desires an estimate of 


the prevalence of illicit drug use among 


physicians—that is, of the proportion of 


y For a-complete review of the randomized re- 
sponse approach, with suggestions for its applies 
~ tion, see Fox and Tracy (1980). 
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EA that consume narcotics for 
nonmediçal purposes. Traditional ap- 
proaches might suggest a survey of- physi- 
cians, asking, “During the last year have — 
you used narcotics for nonmedical rea- 
sons?” Undoubtedly, many respondents, 
fearing legal and/or extralegal sanctioning, 
would conceal this sensitive information 


- from the interviewer; thus, the survey re- 


sults would be in error. 

Alternatively, a group of 100 physicians 
could be convened in a room, and each 
given a coin.’The respondents would then 
be instructed to flip the coin and to raise . 
their hands if they either get a head on the 
coin or have used. drugs illegally. Note 
that a respondent would be completely 
protected; if a respondent raises his/her 
hand, it would not be clear whether he/she 
had used narcotics illegally or had simply 
obtained a head on the coin flip. Suppose 
that in the experiment 60 physicians raise 
a hand. It can be assumed that 50 of these. 


‘ correspond to a head on the coin flip (re- 


gardless of whether or not they had used 
illegal drugs), and the surplus of 10 re- 
flects those who obtained tails on the coin 
but had abused drugs. Since we can as- 
sume that 50 respondents got a tail on the 
coin flip, 10 out of 50, or twenty percent, 
is an estimate of the prevalence of illicit 
drug use. Clearly, the twenty” percent 
prevalence for. those obtaining a tail - 
should exist:as well for those obtaining a 
head on their coin flip. Thus, out of the 
total group of 100, we can estimate that 20 
had. used illicit drugs. It is emphasized, 
moreover, that it is impossible to discern 
which of the 60 who had raised their hands 
are the 20 who have reported the profes- 
sionally undesirable conduct. : 

The above example is an oversimplified 
illustration of the logic underlying the ran- 
domized response approach. In practice, 
it would not be feasible to conduct the 
survey in a group setting; nevertheless, 
the same procedure and logic would hold 
for a one-to-one interview setting. A re- 
spondent would be instructed to flip a coin ` 
and to.report “yes” to the interviewer if 
he/she either obtained a head on the coin 
or had a history of substance abuse. 

In the pioneering work on randomized 
response designs, Warner (1965) devel- 
oped a model for dichotomous response 
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` variates where an estimate of 7, the pro- 
portion possessing some sensitive attrib- 
ute, is desired. With the aid of a ran- 
domizing ‘device: that is concealed from 
the interviewer and that follows: a ber- 
noulli distribution with known parameter 
p, each respondent i is instructed to answer 
either a question or its converse; depend- 


ing on the outcome of the randomizing 


device. : 

. To illustrate, suppose ¢ one seeks an es- 
timate of 7, the proportion of physicians 
who use drugs illegally. Each respondent 
would privately draw a ball from a box 
containing r red balls and w white balls [p 
= r/(r+w) Æ 14] and respond to one of two 
questions as-dictated by the color of the 
ball selected: 


Red Ball: Have you in. the past year used 
drugs illegally? 
White Ball: Have you in the past year 
. frained from using drugs illeg- 
ally? 


The overall probability of an affirmative 
response is given by ' 


d= DEAN (1—p) (=m) ` a) 


Clearly, an estimate of zr, and the variance 
of this estimate are respectively í 


tt = (A abr MWp- (2) 


Var (77) = m1 — ryn 
+ p(1 — p¥n(2p — 1? (3) 


where À is the overall observed proportion 
of yes responses. 

To avoid some of the AA problems 
in using a sensitivė question joined with its 

conversé, Simmons (see Horvitz et al., 
1967) proposed pairing an innocuous al- 
ternative question -with the sensitive 
question. Returning fo our sample, a phy- 
sician could. be instructed to respond ac- 


` cording to the outcome of a randomizing . 
` device: 


Sensitive: Have you in the past year used 
drugs illegally? 

. ` Nonsensitive: Do you subscribe to News- 

week magazine? 


Two samples are used with respective 
probabilities of selecting the sensitive 
question p: and ps (Pı # pz). Suppose A, is 


the overall srobability ofa yes response in 
the jth sample, and m, and my are the pro- 
portions having the-sensitive and nonsen- 
sitive attributes, respectively, then 


Ay = Px + (d-> pry - - 
for j = a (4) 


The estimate of Tı and its variance are 
respecavely 


= fd - p) - LL - pov 
aa = fos 
Var (i) = pi — PIAC — AYU — 
P2)*/ny + Ai — M — p)? n] - (6) 


. The distribution-of the responses to the 
nonsensitive question is at times known 
(as in the introductory example that used 
coin flips where in effect 77, = 1.0). If, for 


.example, the nonsensitive question is, 


“Were you born in December?,” then my = 
31/365. Since 7, is known, only one sam- 
ple is required to obtain an estimate of 7, 


_ and Equations 5 and 6 simplify: 


a= [R - pp O O 
Var (â) = N1 —= Aap? ` (8) 


- The randomized response approach is- 
not limited to attribute data. Greenberg et 
al. (197 1) have proposed a quantitative de- 
sign that is analogous to Simmons’ plan for 
dichotomous measures. For. example, 
suppose an estimate of the rate of assault 
‚victimization were desired. A respondent 
could be asked one of two questions de- 
pending on the outcome of some randomi- 
zation device (such: as a coin, a die, a 
spinner, colored spheres, cards, etc.): 
Sensitive: How many times in the past 12 
months have you been assaulted? 
Nonsensitive: To how many newspapers do 
sa subscribe? 


Two independent ‘samples of sizes ny 
and ns are employed: Denote the numeri- 
cal response to the random question given 
by the ith subject in the jth sample as zy. 
Clearly, the mean verbal response for the 
jth sample is ` 


~ 


Hay = Pitx + (1-— Pity (9) 
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where p, and y are the means of the 
sensitive and nonsensitive questions, re- 


spectively; and p; is the selection proba- .- 
- tion of bias versus efficiency be answéred 


bility for the sensitive question in the jth 
sample.(p, + p2). The desired estimate a 
[Ly one. i 


si = SAA 


= ~ : = “Puello: - P2) 


where Z,- and’ Z Fe are. the sample response a 
means.. -The variance of this estimate is 


given by © 
| Var(fix) = tp: - P2)*] 
(1 — pD Var) o 
+ (= p Varz) A1) 
where a 
Varta) 3 (1/n)[o3 + poz 
3 + px ee 


i 


i) 


The process is greatly simiplified if the 


distribution of thè nonsensitive response . 


is known. Since only p, is unknown, only 
one sample is required, and Equations 10 
and 11 simplify to ` 


—_ 


Pe = Z — (1 — p)myl/p 
Vari) = Wa 


Mik fter yeats oF SR concerning 
‘the randomized response“‘approach, a re- 
- cent criticism has been that the reduction 
. in“ bias earned through randomized re- 
sponse may not be sufficient to outweigh 
the severe loss in efficiency. For example, 
if a coin is used as a randomizing device (p 
= 0.5), the variance of the estimator 
would be four times greater than that de- 
rived using traditional direct questions. 
This argument is indeed valid for many 
applications involving mildly sensitive 
information where the potential bias with 
direct questions might be relatively small. 


(12) 


o? | np? a 


(10); 
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mine’ the sizé of the reduction in bids 
achieved through the randomized’ Te- 
sponse technique can this statistical ques- 


definitively. Despite a host of theoretical 


‘ treatments and of substantive applica- 
` tions, only a few validations of the method 


have been attempted. Moreover, not only 
are these studies contradictory in their 
findings, but various methodological 
problems render them inconclusive. 

Using a sample of persons who have 
been arrested for driving under the influ- 
ence (DUD, Folsom (1974) found that the ~- 
randomized response approach failed to 


a outperform a self-administered question- 


naire in eliciting an admission of their DUI 


‘arrests. However, the randomization de- 
_ vice used in this study produced very re- 


vealing response combinations. Despite 
the fact that the purpose of the ran- 


‘domized response approach is to. 


safeguard subjects by destigmatizing their 
answers, in Folsom’s particular design, 
respondents were sufficiently jeopardized 


. $0 as to reduce this protection. In fact, 


Folsom admits, “Too much emphasis may . 
have been placed on improving the preci- 


sion of the method at the expense of its . oe 
credibility” (1974:53) and further recom-: 7s 


mends “moves to deoptimize the [ran-.° 
domizing] device like setting p, the proba- 
bility of selecting the sensitive question, 
to one-half [which could] significantly in- 
crease cooperation” (1974:54). 

In a comparative validation of several 


- methods of survey data collection, Lo- 
cander, Sudman, and Bradburn (Locan- ‚=... 
der, 1974; Locander et al., 1976; Bradburn,” o 


and Sudman, 1979) found the. randomized 
response technique. to outperform, alt: 


though not significantly so, personal? k 


interviews, telephone interviews, and- 
self-administered questionnaires in elicit- 
ing truthful responses to sensitive ques- 


tions. Although this finding is promising, i7% | 
it is less than definitive: The sizes of the: > 7 


validation samples were extremely smalls’ - , 
(for example, validation checks .for thes. 


In many research areas, such as studies of. “Ost sensitive randomized response .- . 
self-reported criminality, the potential". -squestion, DUI arrests, were available for 


bias arising from respondents’ desire to- 


«just 23 subjects), and, thus, it would be 


conceal very sensitive (and even in~; “unlikely that ‘differences would be statisti- 


criminating) information may be. quite 
high. Not until research actually deter- 


e 


cally significant. 
MOTEOVER: the design of the study re- 
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= sulted in excessive jeopardy to respon- 


dents. Each sensitive question was paired 
with a nonsensitive alternative regarding 
month of birth. Unfortunately, after a 
series of- twelve sensitive questions each 


paired with a different month, a respon- 
dent giving an affirmative response to two 


question sets (i.e.; one sensitive question 
paired with a month of birth question 
equals one set) would necessarily be im- 
plicated in at least one of the sensitive 
behaviors. In terms of the subject's per- 
ception of the instrument, only a few iter- 


„ations are necessary before a suspicious 


respondent might wonder if the truth con- 
cerning the sensitive information is math- 
ematically discernable. Certainly, when 
designing a series of randomized response 
questions, it must be possible for a re- 


. spondent to answer more than one non- 
sensitive question in the affirmative. Fail- 


ure to observe this requirement prevents 
such questions from representing mean- 


ingful alternatives. 


In sum, neither of the two validation 
efforts described above has indicated 
clearly the extent to which randomized 
response actually reduces the response 


_ bias so evident in more traditional data- 


gatheririg approaches. We attempt to doc- 


-ument this bias reduction by comparing 
the randomized response and the direct 


uestidn methods on a. quantitative re- 
ponse measure for which true values are 
known.- 


2 The specific criterion’ used in this research was 
the number of official adult arrests recorded in the 


‘files of the Philadelphia Police Department. Had data 


on arrests in the entire U.S. been used as the crite- 
rion (i.e., from FBI rap sheets), the generalizability 
of the results would have been maximized, but mea- 
surement error (e.g., inter-jurisdictional in- 


consistencies in the definition of arrest) would have - 


reduced the internal validity. However, because this 
research involved a validation of measurement tech- 
niques rather than an attempt at estimating official 
offensivity, the criterion (arrests) need not be uni- 
versally complete but must be as reliable as possible. 
By limiting the definition of arrest to Philadelphia 
arrests, measurement error in the criterion was 
minimized. Even so, the comparisons that will be 
made between two interview conditions will be un- 
affected*by whatever fallibility does exist in the rap 
sheets (‘true” score) because the assignment proce- 
dure guarantees that the existence of missing or 


- erroneous entries in the rap sheet will be uncorre- 
‘lated with interview condition. 
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VALIDATION STUDY DESIGN 


In order to attempt an effective compari- 
son of the response bias exhibited by the 
randomized response and the traditional 
direct question methods, it was necessary 
to select a-‘known criterion that was sensi- 
tive to respondents. Both Wyner (1976) 
and Bridges (1979) have found that re- 
spondents systematically distort their ac- 


‘tual number of official arrests. Thus, ar- 


rest history (i.e., number of adult arrests) 
constitutes an area of inquiry which ap- 
pears sufficiently sensitive to the respon- 
dent to allow the validation effort.” 

Two interview schedules (one for the 
randomized response condition and’ the 
other for the direct ‘question condition) 


‘were designed for administration to ar- 


restees to be chosen from the Philadelphia 


. police files. Both schedules solicited such 


background information- as age, educa- 
tion, family income, occupation, and em- 
ployment status. Both schedules included 


the Crowne and Marlowe (1964) Need for 


Approval Scale and directed the inter- 
viewer to note race and sex by observa- 
tion. Also, responses to. five sensitive 
questions were elicited, one of which con- 
cerned the number ‘of, adult arrests in 
Philadelphia. Because it was essential that 
all respondents clearly understand the ar- 
rest question, respondents were in- 
structed to report all adult arrests (1.e., 
after the age of eighteen) by the Philadel- 
phia Police involving a formal booking 
(i.e., fingerprinting, etc.) in a Philadelphia’ 
police station. The sensitive questions 
were asked directly for one interview 
condition, and for the other a randomized 
response procedure was used: 

The randomizing device consisted of a 
lucite container with a sealed neck holding 
25 red and 25 white balls.2 Each white ball 
had a number printed upon it, and these 
numbers ranged from zero through eight 
with a. prespecified distribution. The re- 
spondent was instructed to write down on 
a slip of paper (which was never seen by 


+ We acknowledge that the device described-here 
derives from the work of Liu and Chow (1976). Ac- 
tually, there are numerous varieties of devices that 
couki be used; the range of models is only limited by 
one’s ingenuity in manipulating probabilistic rela- 
tions. 
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| the interviewer) his/her numerical answer 
to a ‘Sensitive question. The respondent 


was then instructed to shake the container . 


“vigorously and then to-manipulate the 
container so that a ball lodged in the neck. 
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If a red ball appeared, the respondent was ` 


to: report the number he/she had pre- 
viously written on the slip of paper (i.e., 

the response to the sensitive question); if a 
white ‘ball appeared, the respondėnt was 
simply to`read the number from the ball. 
Of course, the interviewer did not know if 
the verbal response given was an answer 


-to the sensitive question or merely a 


number read from a white ball. - 

The value of the selection probability p 
was set at 0.5 (i.e., half of the balls in the 
container were red) i in order to maximize 
respondent cooperation with the ran- 
domized response procedure. Although 


this-value of p is quite inefficient, it was’ 


chosen in order to be convincing. Because 
most people are familiar with the 50/50 
chance produced by coin flips, we elected 
to use p = 0.5 to promote respondent 
comfort (as recommended by. Folsom, 
1974:54). 

_The randomized approach is desioned 
to ‘permit respondents to answer sensitive 
questions in a nonthreatening way. When 
a subject is giving a socially undesirable 
response to a sensitive queStion,-it should 
not be apparent from the response ‘that it 
pertains to the sensitive question; in other 
words, the respondents answer should 
not be jeopardizing. On the other hand, a 
subject who is “innocent” on the sensitive 
question should not have to give an an- 
swer for the nonsensitive question that im- 
plicates him or her in the sensitive behav- 
ior; in other words, the respondent's an- 
swer should not risk suspicion. These two 
respondent hazards tend to vary in- 


versely. The levels of these hazards de- - 


pend.on the distributional properties of 
the sensitive and nonsensitive responses. 
To ‘attain an optimal design (i.e., ‘to 
minimize total respondent hazard), the 
two probability distributions should be as 
similar as possible so that a respondent's 
answer does not too clearly indicate (cor- 
rectly or incorréctly) from which distribu- 
tion the response emanates. For example, 
if the sensitive question were to elicit 
small numerical responses and the white 


Table 1. Distribution of White Ball Numerals in 
Randomizing Device 


Frequency 


Mean: 
Variance: _ 


LA BRD 


™ 


balls were to be preprinted with mostly 


large numerals, then the response given 


by the respondent might imply the source 


of that response. 


a 


we matched the distribution of the numer- 
als on the white balls (see Table 1) to that 
which we expected for the arrest criterion 


in the eventual sample. (In particular, for ~- 


these numerals the mean was set at 2.2 


To optimize our randomizing device, ; 


GN 


and the variance was set at 5.04.) The - 


anticipated distribution of the arrest crite- 
rion was used to structure the device. be- 


` cause, of the five sensitive questions, only. 


the arrest question was of interest. The 
‘four other sensitive questions were in- ° 


cluded to obfuscate the purpose of the 
survey as well as to familiarize the re- 


.. $pondents with the randomized response | 


'timates of distributional parameters., 


technique prior'to the arrest question. 
In survey. research it is customary to 


select a representative probability sample 


so as to obtain unbiased and efficient es- 


However, because the interest in this re- 
search involved validation rather than es- 
timation, the necessity of acquiring a 
sample having known values on the crite- 


a Te. 


rion measure dictated that the reverse of | 


the usual procedure be adopted. Conse- 
quently, respondents were selected from 
the adult arrest files of the Philadelphia 
Police Department, stratifying on race and 


_sex (demonstrated correlates of response 


error). Also, cases were reviewed to 
provide diversity in offense type and 
number of arrests. This. purposive selec- 
tion ensured sufficient variability in fac- 
tors of interest (e.g., age, education, oc- 
cupational prestige, and income). 


- VALIDITY OF RANDOMIZED RESPONSE 


Because the sample did not need to be 
representative, any chosen arrestee who 
could not be located could be replaced by 


_- another selection: from. the. arrest files 


without jeopardizing the validity of the re- 
` search. Similarly, any chosen arrestee 
who was unavailable or refused to be 
interviewed could also be replaced. ` 
Initially, a sample of approximately 
1300 listings were drawn from the arrest 
files for potential interviews. Even though 
most arrestees experience only one arrest 
during their criminal careers, multiple ar- 
restees were overrepresented in the list- 
ings so that both the effect of arrest fre- 
_ quency on response error could be ascer- 
tained and diversity in offender type could 
be ensured. Unfortunately, this’ form of 
oversampling prevented the sample 
quotas from being achieved because mul- 
tiple arrestees were. unusually difficult to 
` locate (i.e., most were transient, many 
had been incarcerated, and, a few had 
died). When the original sample of listings 
were depleted, a second phase sample was 
chosen involving 700 additional listings. 
Almost all of these listings were for one- 
_ time arrestees because most of: the pro- 
‘portionately few multiple arrestees that 
existed in our population of arrest files 
were included in the first phase sample.* 
A total of 530 interviews were used for 
analysis. Whites and nonwhites were 
equally represented and males outnum- 
bered females by a four-to-one ratio. To 
compensate for the inefficiency of ran- 
domized response the majority (410 out of 
530) of the interviews were in the. ran- 
domized response condition.‘ 


4 The difference between the two sample phases, 
‘when combined with a deviation from specified 
interview allocation procedures that occurred in the 
field, created a problem which is discussed and 
“treated in the next section. ° 

' 5 In particular, the variances of the estimates given 
by the respective interview conditions are 


Var) = o7/n 
Var(iix) = o7/np? 


Thus, relative efficiency equal to unity is-attained by 
sampling according to the ratio of 1/p* to 1 (and here 
p, the selection probability of the sensitive question, 
was to be 1⁄2). The desired four-to-one ratio was not 
quite achieved. 


Direct question: 
Randomized response: 
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RESULTS 
Comparative Response Error 


The first objective of the analysis is a 
comparison of the magnitude of response: 
error arising in the two conditions (ran- 
domized response and direct question). 
We shall denote x; as a respondent's ad- 
mitted number of arrests and p, as the 
actual number of arrests derived from the 
respondent’s rap sheet. _ 

For the direct question condition the 
respondent s answer to the frequency of 
arrests question constitutes x,, the re- 
ported number of arrests.. However, for: 
the randomized response condition, a re- . 
spondent’s score on x; must be estimated 
from his/her answer to the randomized re- 
sponse design. The probability i is 0.5 that 
the subject's response (R,) arises from the 
arrest question, and the.same probability ` 
‘holds that the response comes from a . 
white ball (y); therefore 


ER) = (Ax: + CA)E(y) 
Since R; is observed and E(y), the mean of 


the numerals on the white balls, is known | 
to be 2.2, the reported frequency of ar- 


- rests for a subject in the randomized re- 


sponse condition can be estimated by 


% = 2B) 22. 


For both interview conditions response 
error is defined as 


Error, = X; — jų 


where again wu, the actual frequency of 
arrests, is pow from the official arrest 
‘records. l 
The top section of Table 2 pesni 
mean reported arrests, official arrests, and 
response error for the two conditions. On 
the average, the randomized ‘response 


“subjects underreported .68 arrests per 


person, while the direct question respon- 
dents underreported .76 arrests, thus re- 
flecting a 10 percent reduction in mean 
response error gained through randomized 
response. 

. The sizable difference in mean official 
arrests between the two interview condi- 
tions reflects the disproportionate ‘alloca- 
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Table. 2. Summary Statistics by Official Arrests and Interview Method 


Mean : Mean Mean 
Respondent Category N Reported Arrests Official Arrests | Response Error 
Total Sample _ 
Interview Method 
Randomized Response 410 7707 . 1.4512 — .6805° 
Direct Question 120 1.0250 1.7833 — .7583 
One- Arrest - i 
‘Interview Method. l - 
- Randomized Response 326 .2663 1.0000 — .7337 
Direct Question 80 1625 ~ 1.0000 —.2375 © 
Two or More Arrests j 
Interview Method 
Randomized Response 84 2.7286 ` 3.2024 —.4738 
Direct Question. 40 1.5500 3.3500 — 1.8000 — 


tion of the two sample phases to.the inter- 
view conditions. In particular, the direct 
question interviews, unfortunately, over- 
used the phase-one sample listings which 
overrepresented multiple arrestees. 


Stratifying the comparisons according to © 


frequency of official arrests (see bottom of 
Table 2) not only documents the uneven 
allocation of arrestee types to the inter- 


view conditions, but highlights the sub-’ 


stantial effects of respondent hazards 
(i.e., Jeopardy and risk of suspicion).® 
Recall that a respondent is said to be in 
jeopardy when he/she is compelled to re- 
port very sensitive information. Clearly, 
this- hazard arose for the portion of the 
direct question sample having two or more 
arrests, as 1s reflected in the substantial 
mean response error for this group of —1.8 
arrests. On the- other hand, respondent 
jeopardy is substantially reduced with the 
randomized response approach because 
high numerical responses do not defin- 
itively concern frequency of arrest. The 
small mean response error of —.47 for the 
multiple arrest group under this condition 
(which is a 74% reduction in mean re- 


sponse error over the direct question con- , 


dition) indicates the substantial reduction 

in respondent jeopardy earned through 

this technique. i 
Corollary to protecting respondents 


- 
r 


. 6 Not -only does the one-time/multiple arrest di- 
vision provide a close (although imperfect) approxi- 
mation to the important distinction between the oc- 
casional and habitual offender, but this’ division 
leaves sufficient cases in both levels of the 
dichotomy to permit reliable results. 





from having to reveal sensitive informa- 
tion is permitting a respondent who is rel- 
atively innocent to appear as such. In 
other words, compelling a respondent to 
give an answer that provokes undue sus- 
picion should be avoided. The direct 
question approach protects the respon- 
dent in that a respondent can directly re- 
port his/her innocence (or relative inno- 
cence) to a sensitive inquiry. In contrast, 
in the randomized response condition, this 
respondent, if choosing a high-numbered 
white ball, is compelled to report a 
number that makes him/her appear suspi- 
cious. This excessive risk of suspicion is 
apparent for the one-arrest sample in the 
randomized response condition which 
yielded a mean response error of —.73 
arrests. In comparison, the direct question. 
condition produced for comparable re- 
spondents a mean response error of —.24, 
i.e., a 68% reduction. | 

The disproportionate allocation of ar- 
restee types (one-time/multiple arrestees) 
‘can be adjusted by weighting the cases in 
these two subgroups. In particular, the 
randomized response’ interviews can be 
stratified by arrestee tvpe and weighted in 
order to match the proportions present in’ 
the direct question condition (i.e., ‘one- 
third multiple arrestees). The recomputed 
mean response errors are shown in col- 


‘umn b of Table 3. After weighting, ran- ` 


‘domized response exhibits a mean Te- 
sponse error of —.65 while that of direct- 
question remains: —.76. The difference 
(.1112) in mean response error represents 
a nonsignificant 15% reduction in error 
achieved by randomized response. 

Recall that in order to counterbalance 
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Table 3. Response Error by Interview Method 


. Unweighted 
- Interview. Method. l + (a) 
Randomized Response TE 
N . l - 410 
Mean . — 6805 
Variance : 11.4092 
_ Standard Error | 1668 
Direct Question . 
N : l i 120 
Mean a ue —~ .7§83 
Variance , 2.2352 
Standard Error _° B365 
Mean Difference in Error _ 0778 
t-value. , .36 
- One-tail p-value : “359 
Reduction in Eror ` 10.26 
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Weighted? Weighted? — 
(b) (c) 
410 410 
~ 6471 . —.5921 
12.3880 - 13.9950 
1738 1848 
120 120 
— .7583 " 1.0354 
` 2.2352 2.9164 
.1365 .1559 
„1112 -4433 
50 1.83 
- 308 034 
14.66 42.81 


* The randomized response percent sample was weighted so that it would reflect the same proportion of 


` multiple arrestees (one-third) as in the direct question sample. 


-> The cases in both samples were atratified and weighted to achieve a mean of 2.2 official arrests. 


_ the two reond hazards; the. distri- 


butions of reported arrests triggered by 
red ball selections and numerals prompted 
by white ball selections should. Be as 
similar as possible so that a respondent’s 
answer doesnot too clearly suggest (cor- 
rectly or incorrectly) from which distribu- 
tion the response arises. Thus, the distri- 
bution of the numerals on the white balls 


in the randomizing device was constrained _ 
' to a mean of 2.2, matching the targeted 


value for mean official arrests for the en- 
tire sample. However, difficulties in 
locating subjects with more than one ar- 
rest produced actual means that fell short 
of the desired 2.2 value, creating an ex- 


-cessive degree of res poncenr risk of sus- 


picion. 

Therefore, in ode to approximate the 
optimal conditions .to which the ran- 
domized response procedure was tailored, 
the cases in both conditions were 
stratified and weighted to achieve statisti- 
cally a mean of 2.2 official arrests. Not 
only does this equalize, to some extent, 
the official arrest distributions for the two 
interview-conditiens, but the effects of the 
competing respondent hazards are coun- 
terbalanced. This contrast is given in col- 
umn c of Table 3. The mean response 


error for randomized response reduces to 


—.59 and that for direct question increases 
to —1.04, reflecting a significant 43% re- 
duction in response error prowdea by 
randomized response. - 2 


In sum, all three sets of results given in 
Table 3 are more or less favorable to ran- 
domized response. In particular, the con- 
trast in column a handicaps the ran- 
domized response condition because of 
the overabundance of one-time arrestees 
for which this method performed most 
poorly. One can, therefore, view this 
contrast as a lower bound on the relative 
effectiveness of randomized response. On 
the other extreme, the comparison in col- 
umn c immodestly provides a weighting 
scheme optimal for randomized response 
in that one-time arrestees are underrepre- 
sented. One can, therefore, view this 
contrast as an‘upper bound on the relative. 
effectiveness of randomized response. 

The fairest comparison, however, ap- 
pears to be that presented in column b, be- 
cause the proportionate allocation of 
one-time/multiple arrestees is made 
equivalent by weighting. Consequently, in 
the analyses to follow, the results pro- 
duced with the proportionate allocation of 
arrestee types (column b) will be high- 
lighted. Nevertheless, the results obtained 
without weighting (column a) and those 
obtained when weighting to achieve a 2.2 
official arrest mean (column c) will also be 
described, but in less detail, to provide, in 
a sense, bounds on the analytic results 
under focus. In any case, as will be re- 
vealed, the results generally yield similar 
conclusions regardless of choice of 
weighting scheme. 
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The Significance of an Insignificant R? 


Having demonstrated that the randomized 
response approach produced a substantial 
-reduction in mean response error, the 
. question remains concerning to what ex- 
_ tent the remaining error is systematic or 
random.. In other words, not only is it 
important to compare the two interview 
‘conditions in terms of overall mean re- 
sponse error, but the relative immunity of 
the two approaches to contamination by 
respondent characteristics is of concern. 
In particular, biases arise when response 
error correlates with true score (see 


- Wyner, 1976; Bridges, 1979) or with other ` 


_ respondent descriptors such as race, age, 
$ex, occupational prestige, income,’ edu- 
cation,® and need for approval. 


-= Table 4 presents regression results sep- 
arately for the two interview conditions to. 


- «determine the extent to which response 
` error can be explained by background 
. characteristics and true score—that is, to 
determine the degree to which response 

error is identifiably -systematic. In the 
_randomizéed response condition none of 
the factors are significantly associated 

ue response error;.overall, R? = .0172 (F 

.696, n.s.).? In sharp contrast, the re- 


7 Because 44 of the 530. respondents, sehives to 
reveal or did not know their family income, their 
scores had to be estimated. To accomplish this, fam- 
ily income was regressed on the other background. 
_. factors.deléting the cases for which family- income 
‘ was unavailable. Fitted values of family income were 

then assigned to these cases. 

® Code values are used for the family income and 
education variables. The coded variables are essen- 
tially linear transformations of the underlying scales 
because, except for unbounded extremes, the 
categories used in the interview schedules were of 
equal intervals. . 

9 The randomized response procedure introduces 
additional random error into the dependent variable 
of . the regression. Although the regression coeffi- 
cients remain unbiased, they have increased vari- 
ance, and the multiple corrélation is attenuated, 
Moreover, bécause the additional random distur- 
bance inflates both the mean square regression and 
the mean square error, the individual t-tests and the 
overall F-test become less powerful (see Rosenberg, 
1979:69-70). Although a direct’ purge of the ad- 
ditional random variation from the sums of squares 
does not appear possible, the increased sample size 
in the randomized response condition restores some 
of the lost power, making the F-tests more compara- 
ble between the two conditions. 
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Table 4. Regression of Response Error on Back- ; 
ground Variables and Official Arrésts- 2 
-° Interview Method 


. Randomized Direct 


Regressors - Response ` Question 
Race 1.048 352 
(1.31) (0.81) 
Séx 671 | 1.226 ' 
l (1.05) . (3.53)** 
. Race-Sex Interaction ~ 1,409 — 098 
(— 1.58) (—2.00)* 
Occupational Prestige ~ 004 — —.006 `- 
' (—.24) (—0.70). 
Need for Approval ~~ 049 — .037 
(— 1,32) (—1.91)* 
Employment Status — 486 — .069 
(— 1.25) (~—0.28) 
Age — 009 — .008 
2 (—0.56) (-0.90) 
Education ~ 030 —.122 
(-0.14) (—0.99) 
Income. O75, 187 
(0.56) (1.96)* 
Official Arrests 137 —.674 
{~ 1.03) (—9.39)*** 
Constant 182 185 
N 410 120 
R? 0172 5435 
F 0.696 12.979*** 
t-values in parentheses. 
* p< .05. 
p< 0i 
*** p <, .001. 


-sponse error for direct questions is signifi- 
cantly related to respondent sex, race-sex 
interaction, need for social approval, fam- — 
ily income, and number of official arrests; 
overall, R? = = ,5435.(F = 12.979, p <.001). 
A greater tendency to underreport arrests 
Significantly emerged for those respon- 


dents to direct questions who were female - 


(particularly nonwhite females), who had 
a high need for social approval, and who 
had a low family income. More important, 
when controlling for background charac- 
teristics, the direct question respondents 
tended to underreport about .67 arrests for 
every additional official arrest.'° 

Similar results are obtained when these 
regressions are performed using the alter- . 
native weighting schemes. Without 


10 The regression effect in the direct question con- 
dition is greatly dominated by the true score vari- 
able. The squared simple correlation between re- 
‘sponse error and true score in the direct question 
condition is as much as .434, contrasted to only oe 
in the randomized response condition. 


l VALIDITY OF RANDOMIZED RESPONSE- 


weighting, for randomized response R? = 


;:0165 (F = .671, n.s.) and for direct ques- ` 


tion R? = :5435 (F = 12.979, p <-.001). On 
the other hand, when weighting to achieve 
a:2.2 mean for official arrests, for ran- 


domized response R? = .0226 (F = .923,` 


n.s.) and for direct question: R? = .5664 (F 
= 14.241,. p < .001). Last, the pattern 
appearing in the individual regression 
coefficients is replicated as well. 
In sum, several factors (background and 
offense related) are associated “with re- 
sponse error in the direct question condi- 


=` tion, which places the technique’s value 


for sensitive surveys seriously in ques- 
tion. In contrast, the.response error in the 
randomized response condition is appar- 
ently nonsystematic, as is reflected in the 
favorable low value of R*. Contrary to 
: - usual objectives, here a statistically insig- 
nificant R? is quite significant substan- 
tively. . 


Partitioning Response Error 


To enhance the interpretation of the above 
regression results, the regression 


` 


equations, with the regressors recast in- 


deviation form, can be expressed i in this 
structural form: 


i Eu = e H Bue + U l 
i= 1; 2, a Ny 


where the subscript k derës the two 


measurement conditions. The dependent 


measure E;, is the response error of the ith 
- respondent in the Ath measurement con- 
dition. The intercept or constant term a, is 
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equivalent to. mean response error, or 
constant bias, present in the Ath mea- 
surement condition. The term 8x, defined 


as the weighted sum of all the regressors 


except the intercept for the ith respondent 
in the kth condition, reflects systematic 
error—that is, response error that varies 
with respondent characteristics or true 
score. Last, the disturbance term u,, rep- 
resents random error—response error of 
the ith subject in the Ath condition that 
would self-correct over repeated mea- 
surement. 

Redefining in this way the regression 
results in Table 4, the components of re- 
sponse error are as given in Table 5. Al- 
though both measurement conditions ex- 
hibit significant constant error (—.6471 for 
randomized response and —.7583 for di- 
rect question), the error in the direct . 
question condition is more substantial. 
More important, the response error in the 


randomized response condition is clearly 


not systematic, whereas that in the direct 
question condition is. strongly associated 
with respondent characteristics. 

Although constant bias (essentially a 
degenerate form of systematic bias) does 
create a validity problem in measuring 
events (i.e., univariate measurements), it 
is far less troublesome than the-systematic 
bias that varies. with respondent charac- 
teristics. Systematic bias (like response 
styles and response sets) can seriously 
jeopardize causal interpretation, in that it 
hopelessly confounds observed empirical 
relationships. In other words, in the pres- 
ence of systematic bias, one cannot de- 
termine if an observed relationship re- 


‘Table 5. Sources of Response Error by Interview Method 


-Randomized Response 


Source of Error SS df MS 
Constant Bias 171.683 1 171.683 
Systematic Bias 86.894 10 8.689 
= a) Due to true . i 
` score alone | 5.445; 1 5.445 
-b) Due to background ; 
variables given ' 
. true score 81.449 9 9.050 | 
Random Error 4979.775 399 12.481 
Total Error 5238.352 . 410 
* p <..05. 
** n< 0l. 


*»* p < 001. 


Direct Question 


F. SS df MS F 
13.756* 69.002 - 1 - 69.002 61.941*** 
696 144.575: 10 -14.458  12.979%s« 
436 115.460 1 115.460 103.645*** 
725 29.115 9 3.235 2.904" 
121.417 109 > 1.114 

334.994 120° . 
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flects real differences between groups or Table 6. Mean Squared Error Comparisons for 


is Simply a function of the groups’ varying 
propensities to misrepresent or conceal 
their attitudes and behaviors. The ran- 
domized response approach, by reducing 
systematic response bias, may enhance 


traditional survey pursuits.and open to in- ` 
quiry previously unresearched sensitive’ 


topics. ^5 


~ 


Mean Squared Error 


While one observer may be overly con- 
cerned about the additional costs (i.e., in- 
efficiency) of randomized response pro- 
cedures, another observer may be swayed 
by the reduction in response bias achieved 
‘through this approach. However, the 
purist might select between randomized 


response and the traditional direct ques- . 
tion procedure on the basis of their re- - 


-spective mean. squared error. For any ap- 
plication the size of the mean squared 
error (defined as the variance of an es- 
timator plus its squared bias) depends on 
the values assumed by its components. 
However, using the estimates provided 


here for the response variance and mean ‘ 


_ response error, a comparison of mean 

- squared error specific to these estimates 
can be achieved. 

The mean squared errors operative in 
the two measurement conditions for vary- 
ing sample sizes are shown in Table 6. 
Clearly, for small samples,:the ineffi- 
ciency .of the randomized response ap- 
proach makes it an inadvisable alternative 


(i.e., mean squared error is high). How- — 


ever, not much in terms of affordable 
sample size is required (here only 80 
cases) before the potential for bias reduc- 
tion - through randomized response out- 
weighs the concern regarding this 
method's relative inefficiency. In other 
words, for sample sizes that are large, 
excessive cases can be used for other pur- 
. poses than just reducing sampling vari- 
ance. i 

Similar patterns are revealed when 
mean squared errors are.compared with- 
out weighting and with weighting for ar- 
rests. The unweighted sample, which con- 
servatively carries a 10% reduction in 
mean error, still only requires 99 cases 
before the mean squared error for ran- 


* 


Varying Sample Sizes 


Mean Mean 
Squared . Squared 
. Error Error 
Sample Randomized Direct ; 
Size Response Question Ratio 
5 3.2007 0.8757 3.6549 
10 1.8097 0.7254 2.4949 
15 1.3461 0.6753 -1.9934 
20 1.1142 0.6502 1.7137 
25 0.9751 0.6352 1.5353 
30 0.8824 0.6251 1.4115 
35 0.8162 0.6180 1.3207 
40 .- 0.7665 0.6126 1.2512 
45 0.7278 0.6084 1.1963 ` 
50 0.6969 0.6051 1.1518 
55. 0.6716 0.6024 1.1150 
60 0.6506 0.6001 1.0841 
65 0.6327 0.5982 1.0578 
70 0.6175 0.5965 1.0351 
75 0.6042 0.5951 1.0154 
80 0.5926 0.5938 0.9980 
85 0.5824 0.5927 0.9826 
90 0.5733 0.5917 0.9689 - 
95 0.5652 0.5908 0.9565 
100 0.5578 .- 0.5901 0.9454 
105 0.5512 _ 0.5893 0.9353 
110 0.5452 0.5887 0.9261 
115 0.5397 0.5881 0.9177 
120 0.5347 0.5875, 079100 
125 0.5300 0.5870 0.9029 
130 | 0.5257 0.5866 0.8963 _ 
135 0.5218 0.5862 0.8902 
140 0.5181 0.5858 0.8845 
145 0.5147 0.5854 0.8792 
150 0.5115 ` _ 0.5850 0.8742 
155 0.5085 0.5847. 0.8696 
160 0.5057 0.5844 0.8653 
165 _ 0.5030 0.5841 0.8612 
170 0.5006 0.5839 0.8573 
175 ‘0.4982 0.5836 0.8537 
180 0.4960 0.5834 0,8503 
185 ` 0.4939 | 0.5831 0.8470 
190 0.4919 0.5829 0.8439 
195 0.4901 0.5827 0.8410 
200 0.4883 0.5825 0.8382 


domized response submerges below that 
for . direct question. More immodestly, 
under conditions optimal for randomized 
response (where a 43% reduction in mean 
response error is obtained), as little as 20 
cases are required before this.approach is 
preferable. . 

In sum, the advisability of adopting 


randomized response in any particular 


survey situation depends on the amount of’ 
mean response error anticipated (that is, 
the degree of sensitivity of the topic under 
investigation), the amount of heteroge- 
neity or variance expected in the sample, 
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and the sample size that can be afforded. 
It is clear, however, that even modest re- 
ductions in mean response error can com- 
pensate for the inefficiency of the ran- 
- domized response approach when sam- 
ples are not unusually small. > > 


CONCLUSION 


The randomized response technique re- 
duces some of the major methodological 
limitations inherent in traditional mea- 
surement approaches.'! When compared 
to the direct question interview method, 
the quantitative randomized response de- 
_ sign used in this research achieved a sub- 
stantial reduction in response bias. Fur- 
thermore, based on the notion of relative 


mean squared- error, some of the concern . 


over the inefficiency Of the method ap- 
pears, to be excessive. Perhaps more im- 
‘portant, the results indicate that ran- 
domized response is far less susceptible to 
systematic response bias than is the more 
traditional direct question approach. Con- 
sequently, the validity of -inferences 
drawn from the randomized response 
` technique would appear to be far greater 


than for other methods which are vulnera- 


ble to systematic response bias. 


We do not suggest, however, that the - 


randomized response approach is advisa- 
ble in all survey research situations. Many 
investigations are fairly innocuous, and so 
the inefficiency and field-impracticality of 
randomized response techniques would 
not be warranted. Nevertheless, many 
topics which, because of their sensitivity, 
would ordinarily be difficult, if not impos- 
` sible, to survey (e.g., studies of attitudes 
toward minorities, participation in illegal 
or deviant activities, proneness to mental — 
ulness, and sexual activities) are quite re- 
searchable with the randomized response 
approach. 


Not only is the randomized response | 


approach not recommended for all survey 
efforts, but no one form of randomized 
response ‘is universally preferable. For 
example, the greater problems in devising 


,1! This is in addition to the advantages, in terms of 
research ethics, of protecting respondents who re- 
port very sensitive and even potentially incriminat- 
ing information. 
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optimal quantitative designs that do not 
involve excessive levels of respondent 
hazards would seem. to indicate that in 


- more sensitive investigations, the simpler 


and less threatening nature of dichotom- 


“ous models would be desirable. 


Therefore, rather than focusing on the 


relative merits of randomized response 


and direct questioning, future devel- 
opmental research should instead pursue 
guidelines for designing optimal ran- 
domized response plans. Although many 
theoretica] treatments of the choice 
among randomized response models ap- 
pear in the statistical literature, very few 
field-comparisons of designs of this type 
have been produced. In brief, it seems 
clear to us that the randomized response 
approach is a viable one for survey inves- — 
tigations of sensitive’ phenomena and 
merits .greater attention, both method- 
ologically and substantively. 
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STRUCTURAL DETERMINANTS OF PERIPHERAL | 
_ URBANIZATION: THE EFFECTS OF INTERNATIONAL 


DEPENDENCE* 


JEFFREY KENTOR 
Johns Hopkins University 


This paper examines the extent and mechanisms by which international economic 
dependence affects urbanization in peripheral countries between 1950 and 1970. - 
Using panel regression analyses gnd structural equation models on a sample of 37 
countries, investment dependence is found to have a lagged positive effect on 

'. urbanization in 1970. The data: suggest that investment dependence stimulates 

` growth in the tertiary and informal sectors, while inhibiting growth in the 
industrial labor sector. This restructuring of the urban labor force generates 
increased levels of overurbanization in peripheral countries. Finally it is argued: 
that dependency theory provides a more adequate framework for understanding 
urbanization in peripheral countries than modernization theory. 


# 
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` INTRODUCTION 


This paper examines the extent and mech- 


‘anisms by which international economic 
dependence affects the rate and composi- 
tion of urban growth in underdeveloped 
countries and,. further, how this process 
contributes to overurbanization—urban 
growth which exceeds economic devel- 
opment. Much of the previous work: in 
urbanization. evolved from a “moderniza- 
tion” perspective that focuses primarily on 
the direct effects of rural-urban migration. 
These intranational models posit a rural- 
push, urban-pull explanation of urban 
growth. Perhaps the most widely accepted 
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model is the economic growth model of 
rural-urban wage differentials and labor 
adjustment in which increased industri- 
alization is seen as creating a wage dif- 
ferential through an increased labor de- 
mand, thus drawing low-paid, rural work- 
ers to urban areas. This wage differential 
declines with the growth of the urban ~ 
labor force until an equilibrium is reached 
and rural migration ceases (Berliner, 
1977). Recently, Firebaugh (1979) has 
argued that the push of adverse rural con- 
ditions (agricultural density, plantation 


farming) is a more immediate prompter of 


Tural migration than the pull of higher 
urban wage expectations. 

The more recent work of the world- 
systems and dependency theorists argues 
that, net of these intranational- mech- 
anisms, a comprehensive understanding 
of urbanization must take into account the 
international impact of the world eco-- 
nomic system on the internal urban net- 
work. Within this framework, cities are 
seen as loci for national and international 
economic exchanges that influence the 
intra- and-interurban structure (Walton, 
1977; Amin, 1974; Chase-Dunn, 1979). 
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. Dependency theorists have never 


ž argued that external dependence would 


’ increase the level of urbanization in pe- 
-, ripheral countries, although researchers 
- working within this tradition: have found 
- evidence for such an effect (Alschuler, 
1976). The primary focus of dependency, 


theory has instead been on the problem of 


* urban primacy—the preeminence of one 


“or two urban areas in a country, resulting 


‘from dependent status in the world econ- | 


omy (Quijano, 1975; Hardoy, 1975; 


. Linsky, 1969; Mehta, 1969; Vapnarsky, 
1975). It could be argued, in fact, that ` 


. some types of dependence (agricultural 


` 
y 


‚and mining investments) actually reduce 
‘the rate of urbanization through the de- 


velopment of plantation economies. 
`- The notion that foreign investment ac- 
celerates urban growth is perhaps more 


_ Closely linked to modernization theory. 
Within this framework, urban growth is 
seen as an inevitable result of develop- 


ment, as peripheral countries adopt the 


. characteristics of modern nations through 


industrialization and diffusion of a “mod- 
erm’ orientation. Industrial growth creates 


_ jobs which draw rural migrants into cities, 
` generates a more complex division of 


labor, and provides the technology neces- 
sary for large cities to function (Hoselitz, 
1960). 


E I argue, however, that urbanization in 
= „peripheral countries is more aptly under-- 
` stood within the context of dependency 


theory. For while foreign investment ac- 
‘celerates the rate of urbanization, it is a 
Selective acceleration of the informal and 


_ tertiary sectors of the urban economy 


(Evans and Timberlake, 1980; Lunday, 


` 1980). Further, this selective positive ef- 


fect is accompanied by investment depen- 
dence’s inhibition of growth in the indus- 


trial labor sector and results in “over- 
urbanization” 


in peripheral countries. 


_ < The Inhibition of Economic Growth by 


Economic Dependence 


` ` The inhibitory effect of international eco- 


nomic dependence was first outlined by 
Frank (1966) in his classic article on “the 
development of underdevelopment.” 


causes a “deindustrialization” of the pe- 


He 
argued that penetration of foreign capital 
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ripheral economy, as the prodt 
frastructure is reoriented to the r 
rial needs of the core countries. | 
cess of underdevelopment is dee 
cheap imports from the core «< 
manufactures of the indigenous p 


‘ out of business. 


A review of seventeen studi 
effects of investment dependenc: 
nomic growth (Bornschier ef a 
concludes that new inflows o 
capital have a short-term (5-year 
effect on per capita GNP growtł 
cumulated stocks of foreign inves 
transnational corporations have 
term (10—20-year) negative effec 


nomic growth. Thus, at least fc 


dence on foreign capital, Frank’s 
sis of the “development of 
development” is empirically sup 

The economic.growth which di 
in peripheral countries does not g 
concommitant increase in indus 
ployment. Foreign firms, even t] 
ducing manufactures for the . 


„market, tend to use capital-1 


technology developed in the 
quarters countries, and thus d 
development does not expand 
ment as rapidly as earlier industr 
in core countries did. The U.N. 
ence on Human Settlements (19 
reported that while industrial pr 
in Third World countries grew at 
age annual rate of 7%, it contribi 
to industrial employment growtl 


Growth rate differences betwex 
tion and employment correspond 
structural changes in the respecti 
modern and traditional industriz 
These differences reflect equally 
intensive character of the produc 
niques used. 


Rural-urban migration cont 
spite of this lack of employmen 
reasons: the push of adverse rur 
tions described by Firebaugh (1! 
the pull of future possibilities— 
(1969, 1977) expectation model. 
tion. Todaro argues that the ex: 
of possible future returns, rather t 
ent availability of employment, c 
rural population towards urban <: 
Evans -and Timberlake (1980) p 
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transnational corporations exacerbate this., 


process by generating the growth of a 
well-to-do, but small, middle class. In- 
_ vestment dependence’s positive effect on 
` income inequality (Bornschier, et-al., 

1978; Bornschier and Ballmer-Cao, 1979: 
Chase-Dunn, 1975; Evans’ and Timber- 
. lake, 1980; Rubinson, 1976) tends to shift 


 the- production structure towards con- - 


sumer durables (Taylor, and Bacha, 1976). 


` While thèse goods are not within.thé pur- 


chasing power of the vast majority of the 
population, the visibility of affluence 
contributes to rural-urban migration. 


. Growth ofthe Tertiary and: Informal - 
-. Sectors 


Dependence on foreign. ccvectaietit is jean 
- as.contributing to an increased growth of 


the tertiary (service) sector and the “in- 


formal” sector of small enterprises and 
peddlers. ` Amin (1976: 239—246) argues 
that “hypertrification” 
ployment sector in peripheral countries is 


_a response to the sluggish growth of pri- . 


vate sector employment in a dependent 
economy. Peripheral states often attempt 


to remedy this lack of employment by ex- ` 


panding employment in the public bureau- 
.cracies. 

-~ In addition to employment in the public 
sector, recent migrants find employment 
in the “informal” sector (U.N. Conference 
on Human Settlements, 1976). Within the 
periphery, the formal urbar economy 
(government and larger, tax-paying firms) 
is surrounded by a growing informal sec- 
‘tor of petty traders, underemployed and 


‘unemployed people who live.in squatter. 


: settlements and are considered marginal 


_ to the process of economic development - 
+ (Urquidi, 1975). Most explanations of this. 


'. phenomenon tend to “blame the victim” 
by attributing unsavory cultural ‘and per- 
-x > sonality characteristics to those caught up 
. in the “culture of poverty” (Lewis, 1968). 


These explanations have recently | come _ 


‘under attack (Perlman, 1976) for i ignoring 
-the functional connections between the 
‘ formal and informal sectors in the process, 


. Of, capital: accumulation and uneven de- 


‘velopment which characterize peripheral 
‘ countries (Roberts, 1978). 
Portes oe argues that the informal, 


of the public em-. 


Sector serves to provide cheap services 
and rents to workers employed in the for- 
mal sector, and serves as a labor reserve. 


' This keeps wages low in cities of the pe- 
‘riphery (similar to the function of 


“traditional” - village reserves in earlier 
colonial times) and allows the capital ac- 


cumulation process to proceed (Tokman, . 
1978; U.N. Conference on Human Set- 


tlements, 1976). John Walton (1977) has 


also argued that squatter settlements are 
. indirectly produced by the relatively con- 


strained opportunities for domestic in- 
vestment in productive activities. This 
constraint is an indirect consequence of 
the presence of foreign capital 1 in the urban 
economy of countries in the periphery, 


which causes domestic’ investors to. 


speculate in. land and rental properties. 
Speculation drives. up the’ price of land, 
leading to housing shoftages and illegal 
tenancies (U.N. Conference on Human 
Settlements, 1976). 

Finally, foreign investment (whether in 
rural agricultural and mineral raw material 
export. or urban industrial production) 
causes the growth of supporting service- 
sector employment to mediate the core- 
periphery exchange. ' 


-Overurbanization 


- “Over-” or “hyperurbanization” is a term 
_coined in the 1950s to describe an exces- 


sive growth of a country’s urban popula- 
tion relative to its economic growth, usu- 
ally. represented by the size of the- indus- 


trial labor force (Bairoch, 1975). Before 


examining the effect of dependence ‘on 


overurbanization, we must- answer two 
questions: first, to what extent are periph- ` 


eral countries Overurbanized; and second, 


to what extent is this overurbanization a 
“normal” state of development through 


which all industrializing countries 


pass—an ‘assumption of modernization. 


theory. (see HoSelitz, 1960)? 


Davis's (1972) critique revolves around l 


the question of comparability of “devel- 


` oped and less developed” countries. He 
argues that much of-the rapid increase in `. 
urban areas of contemporary peripheral | 

‘countries is the result of natural popula- 


tion growth. In addition, urbanization is 


generally defined as the residence of a 


- 
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percentage of the population in urban 
areas. Because of ceiling effects reached 
by most core countries, this comparison 
of urban growth rates is misleading. Fi- 
nally, urbanization rates are often com- 
pared as they exist today,.rather than at 
comparable levels of development. 

Bairoch provides some answers to 
_ Davis's criticism. -Bairoch shows (1975: 

Table 44, p. 147) that the overurbanization 
of core countries in the 1850s was of'a 
significantly lesser magnitude and shorter 
` duration than that exhibited by presently 
peripheral countries. He concludes (p. 
148) that “. . . the pace of urban concen- 
tration in the underdeveloped countries 
was in reality very rapid and not at all 
commensurate with that of the European 
countries at the time when they had 
reached a similar stage in their economic 
development.” Bairoch makes two further 
points. First, at similar levels of urbaniza- 
tion, Europe in 1880 and peripheral coun- 
‘tries in 1960, the industrial labor force in 
the core countries was twice as large as 
that in peripheral countries. Second, per 
capita GNP of core countries was nearly 
double that of peripheral countries at 
similar stages of development. These 
‘points are sufficient for Bairoch to assert 
that “insofar as the Third World is con- 
cerned the situation is one of genuine 
‘hyperurbanization.’ ” 

Sovani’s (1964) critique of over- 
urbanization theory is more basic. His es- 
sential argument is that. the notion of 
overurbanization is itself misleading. 
There is no reason to assume that “devel- 
oping” countries should follow the same 
path of urbanization as the presently “de- 
veloped” countries. Sovani considers it 
just as reasonable to consider the core 
countries (he examines the U.S., France, 
Germany, and Canada) as being “under- 
urbanized” during their economic devel- 
opment. 

Sovani’s. point is well taken. Given the 
different historical circumstances which 
exist today (an expanded and intensified 
world economy) it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect peripheral countries to develop along 
paths similar to that of core countries. But 
this difference would seem to be the very 
reason that the concept of overurbaniZa- 
tion is important: it points out that the 
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phenomenon of excessive urban growth 
relative to industrial development is not 
simply a “normal” stage through which all 
developing countries must pass, but the 
result of specific historical processes and 
contextual changes in the larger world- 
economy. For this reason the focus of this 
paper will be an examination of the effects 
of economic dependence among presently 


peripheral countries. 


METHOD 


` Panel regression analyses and deara 


equation models are used to examine the 
central hypothesis of this paper: that de- 
pendent status in the world economy has a 
significant effect on the rate and composi- 
tion of urbanization in underdeveloped l 
countries. 

Panel regression analysis is more useful 
than cross-sectional analysis for generat- 
ing causal models by reducing the likeli- 


hood of false inferences due to reciprocal - 


causality. In this type of analysis the de- 
pendent variable at T; is regressed on it- 
self and the independent variables at T_,. 
There are, however, some method- 
ological, problems with this type of 
analysis, the, most important of which 
concerns the use of change scores and/or 
level scores of the independent variables.' 
In their summary of this problem, Meyer 
and Hannan (1979) argue that the use of 
change scores (rather than absolute levels) | 
as independent variables is an unneces- 
sary complication so long as the effects of © 
the level and change scores are in the 


, same direction and of similar magnitudes. 


In this type of situation, the level score 
reflects the effect of the change score. In ° 
the analyses below, however, these as- . 
sumptions seem unwarranted. For this 
reason I include’ both level and (ratio) 
change scores of the ei a vari- 
ables in the analyses. 


Description of the Variables? 


Measures of dependency. Three mea- 
sures of economic dependence were used 


. Ina panel regression, change in the dependent 
variable is estimated over the period between T_, 
and T, by inclusion of the Jagged dependent variable 
as a predictor in the equation. - 

2 The data used in these analyses are taken nom 
Chase-Dunn’s (1975) data set. 
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' Table 1. Panel Regression Coefficients of the Effects of Investment Ih at Four Points in Time on 


Seas! in 1970 





1950 _ 
Independent Variable b „Beta 
Prior Level of Urbanization® 1.28* 87 
Log Debits on Investment Income, 
Per Capita? ' + 260 .02 
Constant 4.20 
Cases : . 39 


1955 1960 1965 
b Beta b Beta b Beta 
1.08* 91 1.01* 91 1.07* 98 
3.40* 15 2.50* 11 72 , 03 
2.00 ' 3.39 60 
43 62 64 





a Prior level of urbanization is measured at 1950, 1955, 1960 and 1965. 


> Log debits on investment income per capita is a. five year average: 1950-55, 1956-60, 1961—65 and 


1966-70. 
* Significant at the ,.05 level, one-tailed test. 


in the analyses. The first, a measure of 


investment dependence, is per capita‘deb- 


its on investment income. This repre- 


sents the total profits made by foreign . 


firms in the host country. It is a proxy for 
the total stock of foreign-owned capital as 
. a percentage of all capital stock. The data 
are taken from the I.M.F. Balance of 
Payments Yearbooks, 1950-1970. These 
figures have been averaged over five year 


periods from 1950 to 1970 and logarithimi- ` 


cally transformed to normalize their 
skewed distributions. It should be noted 
that this is an overall “flow” measure of 
investment dependence that does not in- 
dicate what type of investment is involved 
or to what extent these or are repa- 
` triated. 

The other two indicators arè measures 
of trade dependence. Export partner con- 
centration is the degree to which a coun- 


`` try's trading partners’ are limited, while’ 


export commodity concentration.indicates 
the degree to which a country is an ex- 


porter of one or two commodities or a 


more diversified basket of products. 

` Intervening variables. Dependence is 
thought to affect urbanization through its 
effects on the labor sectors: a positive ef- 
fect on the tertiary and informal labor 
sectors and a. negative effect on the in- 
- dustrial labor sector. For this reason, level 
and (ratio) change scores of the secondary 
and tertiary sectors are included in the 
analyses. It should be noted, however, 
that the tertiary sector is at best an inaccu- 
rate indicator of the informal sector, for 


which we have no direct measure. These. 


data are taken from the International 
Labor Organization (1.L.0., 1971). 


Control variables. Three other vari- 
ables are included in the analyses as con- 
trols: (logged) per capita GNP, per capita 
GNP growth, and the ratio of a country’s 


‘labor force to its total population. The 


latter -variable is included from the as- 
sumption that if the effect of dependence 
is mediated through shifts in the labor 
sectors, then the larger the labor sector 
the greater the effect of dependence.‘ 
These data are reported by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (I.L.O., 1971). 
- Dependent variable. The measure of 
urbanization is taken from Taylor and 
Hudson (1971) and signifies the percent- 
age of a country’s population living in 
cities of at least 100,000. 

` Countries included, The analyses are 
limited to countries with a logged per 
capita GNP of less than 2.7 in 1960, as I 
am interested in examining differences 


- among underdeveloped countries. Also, 


Singapore and Hong Kong are not in- 
cluded. They. are not “countries” in the 
usual sense of having both urban and rural 
areas. They are more aptly considered 
“city-states.” 


RESULTS 
The first step of the analysis consisted of a 


- 3 In earlier analyses, levels and growth in the pri- 
` mary (agricultural) labor sector were included. Its 
effects were not significant because of the differen-. 
. tial lag times involved. Investment dependence has a 


10-15 year positive distributed lagged effect on de- 
cline in the primary labor sector, while decline in the 
primary labor sector ‘exhibits a 15-20 year positive 
lagged effect on urban growth: 

* In earlier analyses, total population was also in- 
cluded as a control variable. Its esio had no 
effect. 
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series Of panel regressions, with level of 
‘urbanization in 1970 being regressed on 


_each: of the three dependénce measures. 


- and the lagged dependent measure. These 
` regressions were estimated with the de- 
pendence measures at four time points: 
1950-55, 1956-60, 1961-65 and 1966-70 
- (with the appropriately lagged a 
“ measure). . 


Only one dependence measure.. debits- 


-© on investment income, had a significant 
effect on urbanization in 1970, and only 


_ for certain time points. The two measures - 


“of trade dependence did not have signifi- 
. cant effects on urbanization. The results, 
- “given in Table 1, show that investment 


: dependence has a positive lagged effect of ~ 


between 5 and 15 years òn urbanization in 


- 1970, net of prior level of urbanization. > 


- One way to test the consistency of these 


findings is tò run the regression equations — 


with similar lags at different time periods. 
_ The data allowed me to look at one other 
‘time period: 1950-60. Here I found no 
`” significant effect of investment ` depen- 
_dence ‘in 1950 on urbanization in 1960, net 
` of prior level of urbanization. These re- 
` sults may reflect a change in the nature of 
dependence. Early foreign investment 
was primarily in labor-intensive, agricul- 
- tural, and mineral raw materials. As noted 
‘above, this type of dependence has both 
„positive (growth of services to mediate the 
- ‘core-periphery exchange) and negative 
(plantation economies) effects on urbani- 
zation. This is in contrast to the capital- 
intensive “new dependency” described by 


Dos Santos (1970) which is largely in - 


urban manufacturing for export and the 
“home market. This type of investment 
‘may. exert a more homogeneous positive 
- effect on urbanization. If this is correct; it 
~ suggests that to the extent that. foreign 
‘investment increasingly takes the form of 
the “new dependency,” it will have a 
stronger impact on urbanization. 
- In the second step of the analysis, ur- 
banization in 1970 was regressed on in- 
vestment dependence, 1961-65, along 
“with the intervening and control vari- 


ables.> The results are shown in Table 2. - 


- 3 The following countries are included in the sub- 
sequent analyses: Ethiopia, South Africa, Sudan, 
U.A.R., Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
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Table 2. Panel Regression Coefficients of the Ef- l 
. fects of Investment Dependence, 1961-65 
avg., on Urbanization in 1970 ; 


b Beta ’. 
Urbanization Level, 1960 l 1.08%  .87 
Debits on Investment Income per , - 
capita, 1961-65 avg.* = :2.44*, 10 
GNP per capita, 1960* - _ .09 .00 
GNP per capita Growth, 1960-70 ~ 14 .00 
- ‘Industrial Labor Sector Level, 
1960 - 08 06 
Industrial Labor Sector Growth, ae 
1960—70 7.14* 15 
Service Labor Sector Level, 1960 03 03 
Service Labor Sector Growth, l 
1960--70 ; 4.13* -.08 
` Labor/population ratio, 1960 - 02 .09 
Constant —14.61 
Cases : 37 


a These figures have been logarithmically 
transformed to normalize their skewed distributions: 
* Significant at the .05 level, one-tailed test. - 


Here I find that investment dependence 
still has a significant (and Only slightly re- 
duced) positive effect, net of intervening 
and control variables. Growth in the in- 


dustrial and service labor sectors exhibit 


the expected positive effects on urbaniza- 
tion, as does the labor/population ratio. ` 

To the extent that investment depen- 
dence continues to exhibit a significant 
lagged effect on urbanization, net of the - 
intervening and control variables, we are 
left with the problem of explaining how 
dependence, might exert such a direct ef- 
fect, or with alternatively positing an ad- 
ditional mediating variable. I will return to 
this problem below. 

These initial analyses do not indicate 
whether investment dependence is having 
an indirect positive effect on urbanization 
through: a positive effect on industrial 
growth as modernization theory -would 
argue, or through’a positive effect on the . 
informal and tertiary sectors, as suggested- 
by dependency ‘theory. To decompose 
these effects, a causal model was devel- 
oped to estimate the paths by which in- 
vestment exerts its indirect influence on 
urbanization over the 20 year Boned, 
1950-70. 


Panama, Bale: Brazil, Chile. Columbia, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Peru, Burma, Sri Lanka, Taiwan, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Syria, Thailand, Philippines, Turkey, Preece; 
PRED: Yugoslavia, and South Korea. . 
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Per anita iavestnent’ Level of . 
l urbanization, 


TEE Ni 1961-65 avg; 


. (10gged 1970 ` 


aa . ' © Growth in the 
ef service labor 
sector, 1960-1970 


Figure 1. Metric ends Coefficients of Factors Affecting Urbanization, 1960-1970 
NOTE: These coefficients are net of the following control variables: 1960 level of (logged) per capita GNP, 


_ per capita GNP growth 1960-70, 1960 level of urbanization, 1960 labor/population ratio, and 1960 levels of 


industrial and service labor sectors. 
N = 37. 
* Significant at the .05 level, one-tailed test. 


The ls given in Figure 1, are not 


very supportive of the hypotheses derived 
- from dependency theory concerning the 
anticipated indirect effects of investment 
dependence: on urbanization. While in- 
vestment dependence does exhibit the an- 
- ticipated negative effect on growth in the 
~ industrial labor sector, the coefficient is 
not significant. More importantly, the an- 
ticipated positive effect of investment de- 
pendence on growth in the tertiary labor 
` sector is contradicted by the small (though 
not significant) negative effect found in. 
the data. 
It may be, though, that the indirect ef- 
fects of investment dependence on the 
labor sectors have a longer lag period. To 


examine this possibility, a causal model. 


was developed to estimate the longer- 
. term, 20-year indirect effects of invest- 
= ment dependence, 1950-1970. These re- 
~ sults, shown in Figure 2, do support the 
hypotheses derived from dependency - 
theory. Investment dependence exhibits 
the anticipated negative effect on growth — 
in the industrial labor sector. This lends 
support to the. hypothesis that foreign in- 
vestment_does not have a positive effect 
on urbanization through an accelerated 
growth in the industrial labor force, as 


` 


-modernization theory would suggest. 


Stated differently, foreign investment has 
not been a mechanism for increasing in- 
dustrial employment in peripheral coun- 


tries during the period in question. Sec- 


ond, investment dependence has a posi- 
tive effect on growth in the tertiary labor 
sector. This‘ result is consistent with the 
findings of Evans and Timberlake (1980) 
and Lunday (1980). 

It is also of interest to note that the 


‘unstandardized regression coefficient of 


the effect of the industrial labor.sector on 
urbanization over the 20-year period is 
approximately 60% that of the effect of 
industrial labor growth over the 10-year 
period. This supports the assertion: that 


‘earlier industrialization in’ peripheral 


countries was not centered in urban areas. 


- A third hypothesis I examine concerns 
‘the relationship between the industrial and 


tertiary labor sectors in peripheral coun- 
tries. Working within a dependency 
framework, Portes (1978) argues that the 
tertiary and informal labor sectors func- 


~tion to suppress wages and also as a re- 


é The, direct effect of investment dependence, 


1951-55 average, on urbanization in 1970 is not sig- 
nificant, net of the control variables. 
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Per capita investment Level of 
poeenae ee 1951-55 avg. 24 (.25) urbanization, 
(logged 1970 








y ; Growth in the 
i i tertiary labor . 
sector, 1950-1970 7 


Figure Z. Metric (Standardized) Coefficients of Factors Affecting Urbanization, 1950-1970 
Note: These coefficients are net of the following control variables: 1950 level of (logged) per capita GNP, 
per capita GNP growth 19501970, 1950 level of urbanization, 1950 labor/population ratio, and 1950 levels of 


- industrial and service labor sectors. 
N = 37. 
* Significant at the .05 level, “one-tailed test. 


serve of underemployed workers for pe- 
riods of industrial expansion. While the 
- data do not permit me to examine the re- 
lationship between the tertiary sector and 
wage levels, it is possible to estimate the 
extent to which the ae functions as a 
labor reserve. 

Figure 3 presents a ‘path model which 
estimates the short- and long-term effects 
of growth in the industrial labor sector on 
growth in the tertiary labor sector from 
1950 to: 1970, net of prior levels of indus- 
trial and tertiary labor sectors, per capita 
GNP, and per capita GNP growth over the 
appropriate time period. Here I find that 
growth in the industrial labor sector ex- 


hibits a short-term (1—10 year) negative . 


effect on growth in the tertiary. This sug- 
‘gests that the tertiary labor sector does, in 
fact, act as a labor reserve. The long-term 
(10-20 year) positive effect of growth in 

-the industrial labor sector on growth in the 
` tertiary is indicative of the more generally 
- expected growth in services ancillary to 
industrial growth.’ 


7 The possibility of reciprocal effects between the 
labor sectors was tested using a two-stage least 


squares procedure. The paths from the tertiary’to . . 


industrial labor sectors were not significant at either 
time point, using prior levels of the respective labor 
sectors as instruments. 


f 


In the final stage of the analyses, I ex- 
amine the remaining question: to what, 
extent does investment dependence in- 
crease the level of overurbanization in pe- 
ripheral countries? For this analysis, I 
adopt Bairoch’s (1975) definition of over- 
urbanization: the ratio of the percent of 
the population in urban areas to the size of 
the industrial labor force. 

Table 3 presents the results of a panel 
regression equation where over- 


Table 3. Panel Regression Coefficients of the “EF 
fects of Investment Dependence, 1951-55 
‘average, on Overurbanization in 1970* 


Independent . Variable b . Beta 
Level of Overurbanization, 1950 58* © 66 
Debits on Investment Income, per i 
capita, 1951-55 avg. .. .26* .25 
GNP per capita, 1950° - 333 -22 
Country Population, 1950 — 00 —.03 
Constant — 19.47 
Cases 37 


a Overurbanization is defined as the following 
ratio: l 
% population in cities, 100,000+ 
% labor force in industrial sector 


? These figures have been logarithmically 
transformed to normalize their skewed distributions. 
* Significant at the .05 level, one-tailed test. 
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Industrial labor - 


sector growth, ___:19(.19)" „> sector growth, 
1950-1960 l L - ` 1960-1970 
25 
\ (27) * 
oe 

-.17 (-.20) -.18 (-.2T) 
Tertiary labor * Tertiary labor 
sector growth 39 (.38) sector growth, , 


1950-1960 - 


; = 


1960-1970 


Figure 3. Metric (Standardized) Regression Coefficient Estimates of the Effects of Growth in the Industrial 
` Labor Sector on Growth in the Tertiary Labor Sector, 19501970 
Norte: These coefficients are net of 1950 levels of per capita GNP, industrial and tertiary labor sectors, and 


per capita GNP growth, 1950-1960 (1960-1970). 
N = 37. 
'* Significant at the .05 level, one-tailed test. 


urbanization in. 1970 is regressed on 1950 
levels of overurbanization, debits on in- 
vestment income, per capita GNP, and 
total country population. Here I find that 
investment dependence in 1950 has a sig- 
nificant positive distributed lag effect on 
‘overurbanization in 1970, net of the con- 
trol variables. 


CONCLUSIONS 


- First, the literature reviewed suggests that 
underdeveloped countries are indeed 
* “overurbanized” insofar as the’ urban 
population is growing more rapidly than 
the industrial labor sector. Further, this 
_ urbanization process is different from that 
which has occurred in core countries. 
- Second, investment is found to have a 
long-term (15-20 year) indirect positive 
effect on urbanization, which is mediated 
by investment dependence’s positive ef- 
fect on growth in the tertiary labor sector. 
This finding is consistent with the, results of 


Evans and Timberlake (1980) and. Lundy 


(1980). Investment. dependence also 
exerts a shorter-term (5—15 year) .direct 
positive lagged effect on urbanization in 


` 1970. This finding is somewhat problem- - 


atic, as itis difficult to argue for an unmedi- 
ated effect. It may be that this short-term 
effect is mediated by growth in the (un- 


measured) informal sector which over 


time is absorbed by the tertiary labor 


sector. 

- Third, it appears oa only investment 
dependence of the “new dependency” 
type has this effect. Neither investment 
dependence at earlier time points nor indi- 
cators of trade dependence exhibited a 
significant effect. Perhaps trade depen- 
dence affects the urbanization process in _ 
other ways, such as creating urban pri- 
macy, but it does not seem to affect the 
level of urbanization as such. 

Fourth, invéstment dependence is 
found to alter the composition of the 
urban labor force by inhibiting growth in 


. the industrial labor sector, creating an in- 


creased relative growth of the tertiary ‘and 
informal sectors. This enlarged tertiary 
appears to provide a reserve of under- 
employed workers for periods of eco- 
nomic expansion. This.alteration of the 
urban labor sectors, generated by invest- ` 
ment dependence, results. ‘in’ increased . 
overurbanization in peripheral countries. i 
Finally, these results enable us to. an- 
swer the initial theoretical question: 
whether dependency or modernization 
theory provides a more accurate ‘under- 
standing of urbanization in peripheral 
countries. It seems clear from the data 
presented here that dependency theory 
more’ accurately describes the urbaniza- 


tion process in peripheral countries than 


modernization theory. 
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RELIGIO-ETHNIC EFFECTS ‘ON ATTAINMENTS IN 


THE EARLY CAREER¥® | 


ROBIN STRYKER 
University of Wisconsin 


A cultural explanation for religio-ethnic effects on attainments is tested by a. 
structural equation model applied to a sample of white-males who were seniors in 
Wisconsin high schools in 1957. Jews have a highly positive cultural orientation to 
education and occupational status, while that of Irish and Anglo-Saxon Catholics 


_ is mostly positive, that of Italian Catholics is mixed, and that of German 


Lutherans is mostly negative. Cultural mediation through high-school academic | 


' performance, significant others, and educational plans accounts for part of the 


religig-ethnic effect on education. Structural factors may account for remaining 
direct effects. Educational and occupational .aspirations are critical cultural 


: mediators of religio-ethnic effects on early occupational attainment. 


Religio-ethnic effects on achievements-particularly first job-are heightened i in 
an urban subsample. Context-specific group cultural patterns may partly account 


for this fi nding, ‘but historically rooted patterns of aiercatat occupational 
opportunity unique to this ae may also be at work. 


THEORETICAL CONTEXT AND . 
HYPOTHESES 


Despite their serious methodological 
shortcomings, works by Rosen (1959) and 
Lenski (1961) have had enormous influ- 
ence on contemporary sociological in- 
‘quiry. Lenskis research stimulated a 
‘plethora of studies investigating dif- 
ferentials in education, occupation and in- 
come among religious groups (é.g., Fox 
= and Jackson, 1973; Greeley, 1976; War- 
_-ren, 1970). Rosens work inspired a lesser 
quantity of research into the separate, re- 
lated area of white ethnic and religio-eth- 
nic differentials in socioeconomic 
achieyement (e.g., Duncan and Duncan, 
1968; Featherman, 1969, 1971; Roof, 
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Department of Sociology, University, of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706. 
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1979). The ci motivation for most 
of the former research was some variant 
of a Protestant Ethic hypothesis. This re- . 
search has been adequately reviewed by 
Winter (1974) and Bouma (1973); the 
weight of the best ‘studies indicates a 
“Protestant Ethic hypothesis [of the lesser 
attainment of Catholics due to religious 
beliefs] has no relevance to the study of- 
contemporary America” (Greeley, 
1964:20). 

A more general value framework of 
which religion is one part, however, may 
be important for stratification. This re- 
search hypothesizes that a modern sec- 
ularized version of the Protestant Ethic, 
i.e., achievement orientation, is relevant 
for understanding . differential placement 
of sociocultural groups in contemporary 
American social. structure. Specifically, 
its hypotheses are (1) white sociocultural 
groups in America differ in the degree to’. 
which they internalize both aspirations for 
educational and occupational success and 
values stressing the importance of a col-- 


‘lege education for its intrinsic as .well-as 


extrinsic. rewards. Such differences repre- 
sent in part divergent parental evaluation. 
of the import for their children of ad- 
vanced education and prestigious jobs, as 
well as divergent parental orientation to 


American Sociological Review 1981, Vol. 46 (April:212-231) 
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Rhodes and Nam, 1970; Roof, 1979: War- ' 


These ` differential aspirations may also 
represent acquisition of group values 
through peers of the same sociocultural 
background. (2) Partly as a consequence 
of such variable cultural orientations, 
white sociocultural- groups attain dif- 
ferential amounts of education and occu- 
pational success. Such ‘hypotheses sit 
squarely within a general cultural ap- 
_ proach to sociological explanation. An 
extreme version of that approach rejects 
structural explanation for “social facts” in 
favor of seeking causes in the value 
frameworks of individuals or groups. In 
the milder form adopted here, the cultural 
orientation follows Weber in stressing the 
necessity of understanding the role that 
ideas and values, in conjunction with 
structural processes, play in shaping so- 
cial life. Sociocultural groups are seen as 
providing members with a relatively ho- 


mogeneous cultural heritage distinguish- 


ing them from members of other groups. 
Contrary to the assumption that accul- 
_ turation of whites has been completed and 
any remaining subcultural differences are 
class rather then ethnically based, this re- 
search follows Greeley (1972, 1974) to 
argue that ethnic, denominational and 
religio-ethnic groups—the last providing 
the closest approximation to a unique 
cultural heritage—are sociocultural 
groups which still provide a source of 
identity,.community, and common values 
to many of their members.' Different 
values historically played a part in the rel- 
ative emphasis placed on education and 


the various occupations entered by dif- 


ferent sociocultural groups; socialization 
into the religio-ethnic subculture of the 
family may work in the contemporary 
educational and labor market context to 
Stratify white religio-ethnic groups on 
socioeconomic success. 


The literature on contemporary de-- 


nominational, ethnic and religio-ethnic 
_ effects on socioeconomic aspirations and 
achievement (e.g., Featherman, 1969, 
1971; Greeley, 1976; Morgan et al, 1962; 


` | Glock and Stark (1965) have convincingly dem- 
onstrated that American Protestantism is a “statisti- 
cal fiction?” thus the “Protestant Ethic” research that 
fails to use denominational or ethnic breakdowns 
among American Protestants is inadequate. 


va 
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ren, 1970) shows sociocultural differences 
in aspirations and attainments. However, . 
no study has simultaneously investigated | 
sociocultural differences in educational 
motivations and socioeconomic attain- 
ments, providing evidence on causal link- 
ages between. them. Featherman (1969) 
does focus on causal linkages among 
religio-ethnic identity, occupational 
orientations, and socioeconomic attain- 
ments: that analysis provides both a sub- 
stantive and methodological’ context for 
the present study. 

This research, like Featherman’s,. uses 
Rosen’s (1959) three-component concep- 
tualization of achievement orientation: 
achievement motivation; value orienta- 
tions implementing achievement-oriented 
behavior; and culturally influenced edu- 
cational-vocational aspiration levels. 
Focusing on value orientations to work, 
Featherman uses these as intervening 
variables between education and later 
socioeconomic achievements in a study of 
the effect of religio-ethnic identity on oc- 
cupational choice and attendant income 
achievements. Since orientations to work 
do not account for net religio-ethnic or 
educational effects on further attainments, 
the thrust of Featherman’s analysis sug- 
gests that if value orientations are key in- 
tervening variables in explaining. dif- 
ferential attainments by religio-ethnic 
groups, they—-and perhaps other compo- 
nents of achievement orientation as 
well—-must intervene between back- 
ground and educational attainment. Doing 
so, they would play a significant role in 
the stratification process given “the im- 
portance of differential years of schooling 
for the determination of the relative socio- 
economic achievements of the religio-eth-. 
nic subgroups” (Featherman, 1969:246).? 


? Featherman’s results’ should not discourage 
further work on the value components of possible 


differences in the achievement orientation of prop- ~ 


erly categorized religio-ethnic groups, as it affects 
their members’ job choices, net of educational at- 
tainment. Specific subcultural values may cause 
groups. to seek occupations with particular value 
characteristics. Research could seek an array of rel- 
evant values which distinguish among ‘various 
groups, and then look at the relationship between 
religio-ethnicity, those values, and a job classifica- . 
tion created according to those values. Since ethnic ` 
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This research investigates by path 
analysis the earlier hypothesized causal 
links among religio-ethnicity, aspira- 
tional constructs and educational attain- 
ment. By specifying how religio-ethnicity 
helps produce values relevant to achieve- 
ment, the culturally differentiated model 
tests Hypothesis 1. While no data are 
available on parental occupational aspira- 
tions, perceived parental encouragement 
to attend college provides some indirect 
evidence on the link from religio-ethnicity 
through parental aspirations to respon- 
dents’ own aspirations. There is no ex- 
plicit information on early socialization to 
the importance of getting good grades, but 
there is a measure of high-school aca- 
demic performance. Since the direct 
religio-ethnic effect on this variable is net 
of other factors important to academic 
performance, religio-ethnic effects on 
high-school academic work are treated as 
at least partially a function of differential 
socialization affecting childhood and 
adolescent orientation to schoolwork and 
in turn affecting performance. Finally, 
data on friends’ perceived plans to attend 
college allows some investigation of the 
link from religio-ethnicity through peers’ 
values to respondents’ aspirations and 
values. Lacking data on the religio-ethnic 
composition of various groups’ friendship 
choices, the extent to which friends’ plans 
are a sociocultural mediator is unclear. 
Since similarity of social background 
characteristics, including religion, may be 
important in choosing friends (Secord and 
Backman, 1974:221), and since residential 
concentration of some religio-ethnic 
groups encourages within-group 
friendship choice, friends’ plans, like aca- 
demic performance, are treated as at least 
partially reflecting sociocultural media- 
tion. ` 

Hypothesis 2 is tested by determining 
the import that religio-ethnic differences 
in high-school academic performance, 
friends’ plans, parental encouragement to 
attend college, and respondents’ own aspi- 
rations and values have for subsequent 


groups tend to concentrate in different geographic- 


areas with different job opportunities, research 
focusing on isolating a purely cultural effect on job 
choice would ideally control for residence and labor 
market opportunities. 
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educational and early occupational at- 
tainment.? If religio-ethnic differentials in 
the sociocultural variables do have a sig- 
nificant effect on education, this model 
will show their important indirect effects 
through education on the subsequent oc- 
cupational attainments of the various 
groups. The sociocultural model will also 
show any effects of religio-ethnicity on 
occupational status through the cultural 
variables themselves. 

No theoretical rationale is available to 
support a complete ranking of effects for 
all sociocultural groups studied. How- 
ever, past literature does provide a partial 
guide to the effects some group identities 
are likely to have on the critical interven-~ 


- ing variables, and also pinpoints paths of 


particular theoretical interest. Past studies 
containing Jewish subsamples suggest the 
respect European Jews had for scholarly 
(traditionally religious) training was con- 
verted into an American Jewish upbring- 
ing orienting youth to education as well as 
to prestigious professional occupations 
(e.g., Rhodes and Nam, 1970; Feather- 
man, 1969). The Jewish “passion for edu- 
cation ... unique in American history” 
(Glazer and Moynihan, 1963:155) is ex- 
pected to emerge strongly. Jewish over- 
achievement has been compared with 
Italian Catholic underachievement, speci- 
fically attributed to Italian Americans’ 
lack of positive orientation to education as 
well as to an emphasis‘on family and fam- 
ily security as contrasted with individual 
advancement (Glazer and Moynihan, 
1963). Lopreato (1970) strongly disagrees, 
claiming that as initial Italian Catholic 
immigrants and their children became se- 
cure, they began to value education as a-’ 
road to self advancement. The present 
model yields evidence to assess these 
competing claims and improves on past 
research by simultaneously controlling for 
all the exogenous factors related both to 
religion and ethnicity and, directly or indi- 
rectly through association with other fac- 
tors, to aspirations and attainments. 


3 If the socializatior of children into different 
sociocultural groups affects the subsequent 
achievement process, such influences should: be 
strongest when youngsters live at home, form their 
early occupational aspirations, and make decisions 
about post secondary schooling. 


id 


RELIGIO-ETHNIC EFFECTS ON EARLY CAREER 


Much status attainment research has 
avoided studies of local samples in favor. 
of national samples or samples which are 
argued to generally represent a national 
population (e.g., Blau and Duncan, -1967; 


- . Sewell and Hauser, 1975), explicitly or 


implicitly assuming that basic attainment 
processes do not interact with specific 
geographical context, or that differences 
in process which might exist in various 
contexts are not theoretically meaning- 
_ful.* From this point of view, much of the 
research on sociocultural differences in 
attainments can be criticized for using 
unique local samples. But it could be 
argued that differences in findings across 
samples reflect substantively meaningful 
differences in the extent to which so- 
cialization into divergent religio-ethnic 
cultures remains viable, and not relatively 
random variation from “national average” 
religio-ethnic effects. In settings in which 
divergent value frameworks are 
heightened, religio-ethnic effects should 
be strengthened. . 
Both acculturation (Gordon, 1964) and 
melting-pot (Lopreato, 1970:. Chapter 7) 
perspectives argue that unique group 
values are progressively diluted in set- 
tings; such as the cities, where arriving 
` Immigrants and their descendents mingle 


with Americans of older stock or newer 


immigrants of other religio-ethnic groups. 
In contrast, a conflict model of stratifica- 
tion views religio-ethnic groups as status 
collectivities competing for scarce social 
and economic rewards (Collins, 1971). 
Such competition has brought to -most 
. large cities patterns of residential segre- 
gation and discrimination by some groups 
against others. A conflict atmosphere 
should increase the likelihood that re- 
ligio-ethnic groups seek to strengthen ties 
and institutions within their sub- 
communities, causing the divergent values 
of various groups to persist or increase. 
Following the conflict model, a third hy- 
‘pothesis is that, in a large urban area, re- 
ligio-ethnic effects on attainments should 
be in the same direction, but stronger than 


4 Interactions involving farm background are 
sometimes explored. When the farm variable.is not a ' 
primary focus of inquiry (and sometimes when it is), 
it is included only additively. 
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‘those in the population as a whole. Inter- 
vening value and aspirational variables 
should account for the heightened ef- 
fects.° 


METHODS 


The data used in this analysis were 
gathered in a longitudinal study of Wis- 
consin high-school seniors conducted 
principally by Sewell and Hauser (1975).° 
The analysis is based on white males who 
were respondents in 1975; the maximum 
total N is 4,309. Figure 1, the structural 
model used in the analysis, names in- 
cluded variables, giving a brief description 


‘of their content and measurement. Re- 


ligio-ethnicity, the structural model’s vari- 
able of major interest, is a set of nineteen 
dummy variables constructed from ques- 
tions pertaining to family religion when 
the respondent was in high school and to 
national origins on the father’s side of the 
family. The categories include Anglo- 
Saxon Catholic, Anglo-Saxon Lutheran, 
Anglo-Saxon Methodist, Anglo-Saxon 
Other Protestant (predominantly Presby- 
terian and Congregationalist), Irish Cath- 
olic, Irish Protestant, Scandinavian Cath- 
olic, Scandinavian Protestant, German 
Catholic, German Lutheran, German 
Methodist, German Other Protestant 
(predominantly Presbyterian and Congre- 
gationalist), Other Northwest European 
Catholic, Other Northwest European 
Protestant, Slavic (75% Polish) Catholic, 
Slavic Protestant, Italian Catholic, Jewish 
(all nationalities), and a residual Other 
category.’ 


5 Acculturation and melting-pot theory suggest 
traditional religio-ethnic culture should be strongest 
where settlement patterns produce relatively iso- 
lated towns peopled by one religio-ethnic group. 
Unfortunately, this study cannot isolate an appropri- 
ate, large enough set of respondents to quantitatively 
operationalize the isolated town hypothesis. — 

é In addition to the original 1957 survey, there 
have been two follow-ups of a 4% probability sample 
of respondents, in 1964 and 1975. For details on the 
1957 and 1964 surveys, supplemental data sources, 
and research accomplished with the data, see Sewell 
and Hauser (1975). For details on the 1975 follow-up, 
which achieved a 91.4% response rate, see Clarridge, 
Sheehy, and Hauser (1976). 

7 The logic guiding construction of RELIGIO- 
ETHNICITY was to create a categorization enabling 
fine distinctions among groups nonetheless’ large 


” 
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TEACHENC 
FRNDPL 
('Significant 
Other' Variables) * 
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(Achievement Orienta- 
tion Variables) * 





Figure 1. Path Diagram for Full Sociocultural Model of Early Career Attainment 


Variable Name Description and Measurement 


- RELIGIO- religio—ethnic categorization, 19 dummy variables constructed from'questions pertaining 
_ ETHNICITY as es religion when R was-in high school, and to national origins on father’s side of 
yY. na 
MAED l mothers education, measured in years 
FAED father's education, measured in years 
FAQC. _ father’s occupation when R was 16, measured as Duncan SEI score - 
` PINC annual parental income when R was in high school, measure taken from 1957-60 tax data, 
i ` average annual income for those years, coded in hundreds of dollars and truncated at 500 
($50,000) ay : 
FARM ` farm background, coded 1 if R’s father was a farmer and 0 otherwise 
'SIBS R’s number of siblings , a 
CATHSL Catholic schooling, coded 1 if R attended a Catholic high school at time of 1957 survey,and _ 
- 0 otherwise i E 
IQ O R's IQ, measured by performance on Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, given when 


R was a junior in high school, scores normed on standard population of Wisconsin high- 
school juniors and expressed in IQ metric with mean 100 and standard deviation 15 


RANK - high-school academic performance, measured by R's percentile rank in high school 


f ` transformed to yield an approximately normal distribution 
PARENC . perceived parental encouragement to attend college, coded 1 if R reported, his parents 


encouraged college attendance, and ¢ otherwise _ . 
TEACHENC perceived -teachers encouragement to attend college, coded 1 if R reported his teachers 
encouraged college attendance, and 0 otherwise : 
FRNDPL perceived friends’ plans, coded 1 if R reported most of his friends planned to attend 
college, and 0 otherwise 
VALUE COLL Rs valuation of college attendance, composite score created from factor loadings in a 
principal components analysis of 18 items whose principal underlying dimension is the 
value of going to college. For original items, and details of construction of this variable, see 


Armer (1964) l l . 

OCASP | R's occupational aspirations, measured as Duncan SEI score 

EDPLANS R’s educational plans, coded 1 if R planned to attend college, and 0 otherwise 
ED R’s educational attainment, measured in years of educatiOn beyond high school, and 

` - truncated at 10 Š i i a 
FIRST JOB R's early. occupational attainment, measured as the SEI score corresponding to his first 


full-time job after completion of schooling 
* All significant other and achievement orientation variables were measured when the R wasin high school. 


F 
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Religio-ethnicity and other background 
variables affect the cultural - mediators 
which in turn affect educational and occu- 
pational attainment. The model includes 
as a control one intervening variable for 
which no cultural interpretation is offered: 
- perceived teachers’ encouragement to at- 
tend college is included. because previous 
research on the Wisconsin sample has 
shown it to be important (Sewell and 


‘Hauser, 1975). Since no paths are ex- 


cluded from the structural model a priori, 
direct links from religio-ethnicity to at- 


tainments are examined. The path- 


modeling assumptions of linearity and ad- 
ditivity were tested.? The urban religio- 
ethnic interaction specified in Hypothesis 
3 is treated in detail by comparing 
equations for the total Wisconsin sample 
with those for a Milwaukee subsample. 
In the past, the Wisconsin sample. has 
for some purposes served as proxy for a 
national sample.? However, the thrust of 
Hypothesis 3 implies a study of religio- 
ethnic effects should not be generalized 
beyond its context. T 
Compared to the nation as a whole, 
German Lutherans and German Catholics 
are overrepresented in Wisconsin, which 
received a larger percentage of German 
immigrants than any other state;!° most 


enough for meaningful analysis. The two exceptions 
to the size criterion are the Italian Catholic (42 mem- 
bers) and Jewish (31 members) groups; these were 
left as separate categories since so much of the lit- 
erature on religion, ethnicity and attainment dis- 
cusses them. 

8 For results of such tests and discussion based on 
them, see Stryker (1978). While the assumptions are 
not perfectly met, conformity to them is in general 
great enough to treat parameters estimated according 
to them as reasonable estimates of the effects input 
and intervening variables have on outcomes. 

? Sewell and Hauser (1975:71) have compared de- 
scriptive statistics and effects among equivalent re- 
gression equations generated from a Wisconsin sam- 
ple and various national samples. Since the general 
pattern of determinants of education, occupation and 
income are. similar across studies, they establish 
“some basisfor generalization of our findings with 
regard to aspects of the Wisconsin data for which 
there exist no parallel national measurements.” This 
study's sample differs by only .003 from a national 
' samplé of the same cohort on percent with farm 
background. (Hauser and Featherman, Opportunity 
and Change 1978:230). 

‘© This sketch is based largely on Wyman (1970). 


Comparisons herein of Wisconsin's religio-ethnic 


composition and the national composition are based 
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settled in the eastern and north central 


‘regions. Protestant—mostly Lutheran— 


and Catholic Germans bitterly divided 
over religious issues and maintained their 


‘distance in patterns of settlement. Both 


Catholic and Lutheran churches estab- 
lished parishes and schools along German 
ethnic lines. Milwaukee remains a center 
of German-American cultural tradition. 
Scandinavians are also overrepresented 
in Wisconsin, with Norwegians the. 
biggest Scandinavian group. While 
Norwegians, Swedes and Danes estab- 
lished separate communities, the Lu- 
theran church created a common tie 
among Scandinavians, who dominated 
much of the western part of the state. A 
third overrepresented group in Wisconsin 
are Slavic—mostly Polish—Catholics, 
who largely settled in Milwaukee, 
Superior, Ashland, and Manitowoc. In 
Milwaukee, the Poles were relegated to 
low paying, unskilled jobs, from which 
upward mobility proved difficult. The 


focal point of social and cultural life-for 


Wisconsin’s Poles has been the Roman 
Catholic church. In Milwaukee, the Polish 
community, traditionally a city unto itself, 
still exists in the form of neighborhood 
and neighborhood organizations. 
While Irish Protestants, along with 
British Protestants and Italian Catholics, 
are somewhat underrepresented in Wis- 
consin, the percentage of Irish Catholics is 
equivalent to the percentage of this group . 
nationally. Anglo-Saxons did not cluster 
according to nationality and moved easily 
up the social and economic ladder. Mil- 
waukee and Kenosha received the largest 


- share of Italians. Like the British, but un- 


like the Italians, the Irish often came from 
elsewhere in the United States, and did’ 
not necessarily cluster by nationality. . 
Primarily Catholic, urban, and successful, 
the Irish climbed relatively easily to mid- 
dle class status. 


ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION 


The correlation matrix on which this 
analysis is based was computed on a pair- 


on the Wisconsin sample and national data given by 
Greeley (1976). 
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Table 1. Total Wisconsin Sample and Milwaukee Subsample: Descriptive Statistics 


Wisconsin Sample Milwaukee Subsaimple 


Variable Name 2 Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
CATHSL .11488 31891 .4173 .4937 
Anglo-Saxon Catholic * 019494 13827 .0184 1345 
Anglo-Saxon Lutheran ` 023671 15204 — ’ 0055 .0741 
Anglo-Saxon Methodist 027385 . 16322 .0074 .0855 
‘Anglo-Saxon Other Protestant 027849 .16456 .0110 1046 
Irish Catholic 039916 19579 .0643 .2456- 
Irish Protestant 021583 14534 .0092 .0955 
Scandinavian Catholic .015317 .12283 .0147 .1205 - 
Scandinavian Protestant .098631 .29821 .0165 .1277 
German Catholic 17777 38237 2574 4377 
German .Lutheran 18055 384706 21544 3618 - 
German Methodist - 037596 19024 .0129 1128 
German Other Protestant .044326 20585 .0165 1277 
Other N.W. European Catholic : 043165 .20326 .0349 | .1838 
Other N.W. European Protestant 039452 .19469 .0184 1345 
Slavic Catholic .088652 ~ 28428 2132 4101 
Slavic Protestant . .021815 .14610 .0220 .1470 
Italian Catholic .009747 .09826 .0276 .1639 
Jewish ; - 007194 .08453 .0276 ' 1639 
Other Religio-Ethnic Groups 075888 .26485 0680 2521 
IQ 101.23 14.749 105.14 14.012 
MAED 10.564 2.8249 10.561 2.6702 
FAED 9.7714 3.4464 10.341 3.5925 
FAOC 34.574 22.798 - 42.923 22.258 
PINC 66.928 57.547 86.067 _ 68.228 
FARM .18705 .39000 ° 
SIBS 2.9480 2.2494 2.2500 1.7738 
_ RANK © 97.602 — 13.873 98.522 14.949 
PARENC 58807 49225 .7206 4492, 
TEACHENC - 45440 49798 5037 5006 ` 
FRNDPL_ 35252 47782 4504 4981 
VALUE COLL 67.707 29.632 73.221 27.532 - 
OCASP 48.743 - 27.412 59.582 25.232 
EDPLANS. 37897 48520 5165 5003. 
ED 1.9113 - 2.6393 2.6360 2.8523 
FIRST JOB 26.523 49.906 25.246 


dents is almost two years beyond high 
school, while their mean occupational at- 
tainment is almost 40 SEI points.!! 


wise basis. All significance tests were 
computed on the minimum N of 3,718, 
which occurred for the correlation between 
high-school rank and occupational aspira- 
_tions. Table 1 presents descriptive statis- 
-tics which show that the sample is pre- 
dominantly German. Other relatively 


11 In most cases in which a background or inter- 
vening variable is expected to have a positive effect 
on attainments, as well as in educational and occu- 
pational achievement themselves, respondents who 


large groups include Anglo-Saxons, Scan- - 


dinavians, and Slavs. About 19% of the 
respondents reported farm background, 
11% attended Catholic high schools, and 
38% planned to enter college. Almost .60% 
reported that their parents encouraged 
college attendance, 45% said their teach- 
ers encouraged them to attend college, 
and 35% reported that most of their 
friends planned to go to college. The. mean 
educational attainment of these respon- 


are Jewish, Anglo-Saxon Catholic, Anglo-Saxon 
Other Protestant, and Irish Catholic are advantaged. 
Across all background, intervening, and achievement 
variables, German and Anglo-Saxon Lutherans and 
Irish Protestants are the most disadvantaged groups. 
Italian Catholics and Anglo-Saxon Methodists are 
most inconsistent; e.g., Italian Catholics are low on - 
parental education, high on parental income and at- 


tainments, and-medium to relatively highly ranked- a 


on aspirational and parental encouragement vari- 
ables. Generally closest to the pattern of means and 
standard deviations for the total sample is the Ger- 
man Catholic group. as 
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Table 2. ‘Standardized* Reduced-Form Bastions for Educational Attainment and First Job 


-” 


Predetermined Variables 


Religio-Ethnic Categories” ‘ 
Anglo-Saxon Catholic 
Anglo-Saxon Lutheran 
Anglo-Saxon Methodist 
Anglo-Saxon, Other Protestant 
Insh Catholic 
Irish Protestant 
Scandinavian Catholic - 

. Scandinavian Protestant — 
German Catholic 
German Lutheran 
German Methodist 
German Other Protestant 
Other N.W. European Catholic ` 
Other N.W. European Protestant 

` Slavic Catholic 
Slavic Protestant 
Italian Catholic 
Jewish 
Other 


R2 


CATHSL _ ae 


Standardized Coefficients 


“First Job Educational Attainment 
.1408 , .2350 
.3112.- .3797 , 
.0198* l .0408 ` 
.0851 .1192 
.1356 .0835 

-0458 ` ; -0797 
—.1637 —.0291* 
— .0596 — 0461 

0691 .0332 

-—.1507 - — .0200 
.0351 .0242 

` 0442 .0871 
—.0610, -—.0594 
— .0252 — .0627 

>. 0647 — .0248 
.0278 `” 0469 

— .0342 - — .0727 

— .0259 — .0645 
0854 .0769 

— .0244 .1052 
0555 - - 0071 
.0083 — .0004 

— .0452 .0104 
.0100 — 0049 
.1189 2766 
.6738 .9529 
.0003 .0345 
.2457 3117 


* The standardized coefficients presented-for the religio-ethnic categories are semistandardized on the 
standard deviation of the dependent variable. The dummy variables CATHSL and FARM are also semistan- 
dardized on the standard deviation of the dependent variable. All other variables are standardized on the 
standard deviations of independent and dependent variables. 

> When the religio-ethnic dummies are entered into the equations before CATHSL but after all other 
predetermined variables, F tests show they enter at p = .0000 for education, and at p = .1085 for first job. 


_ * Not significant at p = .05, two-tailed test. 


r 


Reduced Forms 


Table 2 presents standardized reduced- 
form equations for respondent's educa- 
tional attainment and first job,!? and the 
metric equivalents appear in Table 5. 
When the religio-ethnic categories are 
allowed to explain as much variance as 
possible, they account for 3.35% of the 


12 Since reduced forms assess the total effects of 
exogenous variables on the dependent variables of 
interest, they are usually presented to establish the 
size and significance of effects thought to be medi- 
ated by intervening variables in the model. Given 
suppressor effects such as exist in this sociocultural 
model, reduced-form effects can be misleading and 
lose the straightforward interpretation suggested by 
the word “total,” i.e., the sum of effects bearing the 
same sign. More meaningful interpretation awaits 
estimation of thg full structural model. 


total variance in educational attainment 
(11% of the explained variance), and 
2.23% of the total variance (9% of the 
explained variance) in first job. If religio- 
ethnicity is entered into these equations 
after all other exogenous variables except 
Catholic schooling,'? it explains only 1% 
of the total variance in education.and .53% 


.of the total variance in early occupational 


attainment. . 

Controlling for the other exogenous 
variables, Anglo-Saxon Lutheran, Irish 
Catholic, Irish Protestant, Scandinavian 


D It was assumed that religio-ethnic identity is 


-theoretically prior to Catholic schooling in any 


sociocultural component of achievement. Thus, 
religio-ethnic contribution to. R? is assessed before 
the addition of Catholic schooling. 


t 
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Catholic, German Catholic? German Lu- 
theran and Slavic Protestant groups have 
negative effects on educational achieve- 
ment; the other groups have effects which 
are positive or nil. Excepting coefficients 
for Italian Catholics and Jews, deviations 
. associated with religio-ethnicity are small: 
groups fall within 1 to 4 months of the 
grand mean for education. Italian Catholic 
identity is worth about 9 months more 
~ education than average for the sample. 
` Being Jewish is worth 244 extra years of 
‘ education. Catholic: schooling itself nets 
‘about 74 additional months of educa- 
' tion.'4 

The only "large edoced ior effect on 
occupational status is registered by the 
Jewish group: Jewish identity is worth 18 
additional Duncan points. Italian Catholic 
`- identity nets 3.2 additional Duncan points, 
and Anglo-Saxon Lutheran identity 
penalizes respondents’ early occupational 
status. by almost 4 Duncan. points. All 
other religio-ethnic reduced-form effects 
_ on first job are quite small: aes 


The Structural Model : 


` The final metric aia ‘standardized 
equations for’the full model*were arrived 


at by initially estimating full equations (all 


paths included) and then reestimating the 
model, dropping from each equation in- 
“tee ‘significant paths one at a time according to 
> “Which had the highest p level (see Tables 3 
. :and. 4). Reestimation halted when all coef- 
© ficients ‘except those of individual religio- 


14 Catholic schooling is treated as an additional 
, control variable, and as such is not discussed sub- 
stantively. However, the effects of CATHSL are 
important in their own right. The relatively strong 
positive effect of Catholic schooling on further edu- 
` cation, an effect partially mediated through the sig- 
nificant other and aspirational variables used in this 
model, clearly reinforces recent literature suggesting 
that Catholic institutions do not discourage socio- 
economic success. It can be argued that achieve- 
ment-oriented values promoted by the Catholic 
school environment, in addition to structural and 
contextual features of Catholic secondary schools in 
- Wisconsin, further Catholic school students’ educa- 
tional attainment, allowing them to successfully 
compete for higher status jobs. A discussion of the 
effects of Catholic schooling in a structural model 
similar to that employed here is presented in a paper 
in progress. 
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ethnic groups were significant at p < .05 
two-tailed. F tests were performed on the 
set of religio-ethnic dummies, entered 
after all other variables except Catholic 
schooling. Only if the set proved significant 
at p = .05, was it included in the final 
structural equation. 

If Hypotheses 1 and 2 are true, the re- 
ligio-ethnic categories must have signifi- 
cant direct effects on some of the cultural 
mediators which affect education and first 
job. While there are no significant direct 
effects of religio-ethnicity on valuation of 
college, religio-ethnicity has significant 
net effects on parental encouragement, 
occupational aspirations, and educational 
plans, as well as on friends’ plans and 
high-school academic performance. As 
expected, the Jewish group ranks far 
ahead of all others in its positive orienta- 
tion to education and occupational status. 
Net of all prior variables in the model, 
being Jewish is worth almost 13 extra 


Duncan, points in occupational aspira- 


tions, over half a standard unit shift in 
friends’ plans, 25% of a standard unit shift 
in parental encouragement, 32% of a stan- 
dard unit shift in educational plans, and 
30% of a standard unit shift in rank. Data 
on Italian Catholics show some support 
for both Lopreato and Glazer and Moyni- 
han. Italians do well on high-school aca- 
demic performance, and Italian parents 
appear to value educational achievement, 
since Italian Catholic identity has a posi- 
tive impact on perceived parental en- 
couragement to attend college. But, de- 
spite gross effects favorable to all cultural 
mediators, Italian Catholic identity has a 
net negative impact on occupational aspi- 
rations and educational plans, as well as a 
relatively large direct negative impact on 
friends’ plans. Excepting rank, Irish and 
Anglo-Saxon Catholics have a positive 
cultural orientation to attainments, 
whereas, again excepting rank, German 
Lutheran identity negatively affects 
sociocultural mediators. , 
Overall, the sociocultural effects are 
largest for high-school academic perform- 
ance. This is mirrored by the contribution 
of the religio-ethnic categorization to R?; 
entered into the rank equation after all 
other variables but Catholic schooling, it 
accounts for 5.4% of the total variance in 
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RELIGIO-ETHNIC EFFECTS ON EARLY CAREER 


rank and 8.8% of the explained variance. 
In the equations for the other cultural 
mediators, religio-ethnicity accounts for 
only between 1% and 1.5% of the total 
variance in the dependent variable, or 
between 1.8% (occupational aspirations) 
and 5.7% (parental encourgeemient) of the 


-explained variance. 


‘Since the theory sidie this analysis 


- conceives of rank as intervening. between 


! 


unmeasured cultural factors and later 
sociocultural mediators, and since rank is 
a critical intervening variable, the above 
findings are not surprising. What is 
perplexing, given the cultural rationale 
expected to account for the rank effects, is 


. that for most groups, effects in the rank 


equation are opposite in sign from net 
religio-ethnic effects. on parental en- 
couragement. The nature. of the rank vari- 
able itself, rather than a-lack of fit :of the 
cultural interpretation, seems responsible 
for this anomaly. The religio-ethnic effects 
in the rank equation may be due to the 
probable relationship between - religio- 
ethnicity and .an absolute measure of 


high-school achievement, the distribution . 


of religio-ethnic groups across school set- 
tings, and the contextual nature of rank, 
which—on the assumption that adoles- 
cents evaluate themselves and future 
plans less by absolute grades than by 


‘ achievements relative to others in. their 


immediate environment—is a function of a 


= respondent’s grades relative to those of 


others in the same school. If a religio-: 
ethnic group has students who achieve 
high grades, net of background factors, 
but those students make up a large pro- 


` portion of the population -of the same 


school, mean achievement in that school 
must be high. The mean rank of such a 
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‘fect omrank. Religio-ethnicity would exert 


a positive influence on rank in a small 
high-achieving group whose membership 
is spread among schools, as is the case for 
the Jewish group. Members of small and 


dispersed low-achieving religio-ethnic 


groups (Irish Protestants are a possible 
example) would find their high-school 
ranks deflated, while members of low- 
achieving groups concentrated in schools 
where they and other low-achieving 
groups make up a, large percentage of the 
student body (German Lutherans are a 
possible example) would find their ranks 
inflated. 

Thus, though effects are not always 
large, cultural intervening variables, with 
the exception of valuation of college, are 
all significantly affected by religio- 
ethnicity. Following the logic of Hypothe- 
ses 1 and 2, the-mediation of religio-ethnic 
effects on aspirations and attainments are 
next examined to assess what proportio A 


`- of these effects are in fact culturally medi- 


ated. Since Tables 3 and 4 show no signifi- 
cant direct effects of religio-ethnicity on 
early occupational’ attainment, the 
reduced-form religio-ethnic effects on first 
job may be culturally interpretable. But 
the major focus of Hypotheses 1 and 2, 
education: itself, provides a different 
story. Direct religio-ethnic effeçts on edu- 
cational attainment are significant, ac- 
“counting for 1. 7% of the variance in edu- 
cation. The net effect of being Jewish is 
about 114 years of additional education, 
while, contrary to its reduced-form effect, 
the structural effect of Irish Catholic 
identity is about 814 extra months of edu- 
cation. The largest absolute direct nega- 
tive effects are associated with German 
Lutherans (—5 months) and Anglo-Saxon 


group must be lowered relative to a group=y: -Lutherans (—4.4 months). 


of equal or even less absolute achiéve- 
ment in schools where mean achievement 
is low.!5 If Irish Catholics Are high- 
achieving but concentrated in “relatively 
few urban Catholic schools; this mech- 
anism could depreset the. irish Catholic ef- 


_ 


7 7, 


‘5 While some of this PERE effect may be 
taken up by Catholic schooling, there is bétween- 


‘ school variation in religio-ethnic and achiévement 
’ composition among both Catholic and ‘public 


schools. ee 


- „~ 
- Ps 
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The Mediation of Effects 


Since specifying by path multipliċatión the 
direct and indirect effects of each religio- 
ethnic category on the endogenous vari- — 
ables is a monumental task, mediation of 
the composite religio-ethnic construct is 


z Pe A i 
nies 


“assessed using the patterning of incre- 


mental R?s. (See the Methodological Ap- 
pendix for explanation and comparison-of . 
this method with path multiplication.) 


t 
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Decomposing composite religio-ethnic 
effects on parental encouragement, 


. friends’ plans, values, aspirations, educa- 


‘tion, and first job, a large suppressor ef- 
fect attributable to high-school rank re- 
duces from 15% (for friends’ plans) to 48% 
(for educational plans) the total R? posi- 
tive religio-ethnic effect. This reduction 


- reflects the patterning of effects on rank, 
‘ relative to religio-ethnic effects elséwhere 
“in the model: for Irish Catholics, it com- 
pletely counteracts-the positive influence 


occurring elsewhere. Thus, rank plays its 


- expected-role as a critical sociocultural 


mediator, but does so in the unanticipated 
fashion explained earlier. 

` As anticipated, parental encouragement 
and friends’ plans are important mediators 


of the R? positive composite religio-ethnic - 


effect on achievement orientation. The 
significant other variables as a group ac- 
count for all of the positive religio-ethnic 
effect on valuation of college, 46% of this 
effect on occupational aspirations, and 
61.5% of this effect on educational 


_plans.'® That indirect mediation is least 
~ for occupational aspirations is not sur- 
= prising, given the model contains no ex- 
plicit measure of parental occupational ` 


aspirations or values. 

Sociocultural factors are important in 
understanding the effect of religio- 
ethnicity on early occupational attainment 
but not as important for understanding 
religio-ethnic effects on education. The R? 


_ positive religio-ethnic effect on respon- 


dent's first job is completely indirect: 53% 
mediated through occupational and edu- 
cational aspirations and 47% through edu- 


- cation itself. Educational plans account 
for 15% of the total R? positive effect of 


religio-ethnicity on education; the signifi- 


i 


. 16 The incremental R? method cannot separate in- 
dividual contributions to mediation by variables oc- 
curing at the same point in the model. Thus, media- 
tion through teachers’ encouragement is necessarily 
included in the estimate of effects of significant 
others. Religio-ethnic identity is slightly more im- 


portant for teachers’ than for parents’ encouragement - 


or friends’ plans, but parents and friends are gener- 
ally more important for later variables in the model 
than are teachers. Thus, it is unlikely that teachers’ 
encouragement accounts for more than a third of the 
mediation attributed to variables for significant 
others, and it may account for less. 
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cant other ‘variables account for 11% of 
this effect, but a full 74% of the effect is 
direct. 7 
Jewish and Italian groups were exam- 
ined individually through path multiplica- 
tion. The mediation of attainments for 
these groups differs from overall religio- 
ethnic mediation in the model. In particu- 
lar, educational attainment is better ex- 
plained by the cultural mediators,.mostly 
because rank does -not operate as a sup- 
pressor. For Italians, the direct religio- 
ethnic effect on educational attainment’ 
and the indirect effect through parental 
encouragement are small. Almost the en- 
tire positive reduced-form effect can be 


-accounted for by mediation through rank . 


alone, or.in conjunction with later socio- 
cultural mediators. 
through educational plans alone reduce ' 
the total positive effect of Italian Catholic 
identity by 7.5%; if friends’ plans are’ in- 
terpreted culturally, sociocultural 
mediators reduce this total positive effect 
by another 8%. The majority of the 


-reduced-form effect of Italian Catholic `. 
‘identity on early occupational attainment 


is due to rank, alone or in combination 
with later mediating variables. Net of 
rank, parental encouragement, friends’ . 
plans, and respondent's achievement 
orientation loom slightly more important 


_ here than for educational attainment itself. 


Thus, explicit consideration of mediation 
reinforces the earlier discussion of Italian 
Catholic effects on the sociocultural 
mediators themselves. Again, the ~evi- 
dence supports both Lopreato and Glazer 
and Moynihan, with the resulting 
reduced-form effects more reflective of 
the formers view if religio-ethnic effects - 
on rank are given a cultural interpretation. 
The caution against overgeneralization is 
particularly appropriate -here: since the 
Italian Catholic group in Wisconsin is 
small, its members ‘are unlikely to live in 
large subcultural ghettos. 

As anticipated, for the Jewish group all 


sociocultural mediators work in concert to 


increase the positive effect of group iden- 
tity on educational attainment. If friends’ 


plans and rank are not included as cultural 


mediators, the sociocultural component of 
the Jewish effect on education is about 
10% of the total effect. If rank is added to 


Sociocultural effects - ` 
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the cultural list, this component rises to 
24%. If friends’ plans are added, it is about 
40%. However, the direct effect of Jewish 
identity on educational attainment ac- 
counts for almost 60% of the total effect. 
All of the Jewish effect on first job is indi- 
rect. Since, net of.education itself, educa- 
tional plans have a negative effect on first 
.Job, cultural factors reduce. the total posi- 
tive Jewish. effect by about 10%. How- 
ever, they more than. make up for this by 
contributing to that large positive effect 
itself. Cultural mediators, including rank 
and friends’ plans, account either alone or 
indirectly through education for almost 
three-quarters of the total positive effect 
of Jewish identity on early occupational 
status. If friends’ plans are not included, 
the estimate of sociocultural mediation 
drops to about 63%; if neither friends 
plans nor rank is included, the estimate 
drops to about 36%. A quarter of the total 
positive Jewish effect on early occupa- 
tional status is Mediated through educa- 
tion alone. 


RELIGIO-ETHNICITY IN AN URBAN 
SETTING l 


The size of the Milwaukee subsample—N 
= 544, minimum N = 444 for pairwise 
correlations—made it impossible to esti- 
mate the full structural model for Mil- 
- waukee respondents. Thus, this section 
- provides only a limited test of Hypothesis 
3 by comparing reduced- and semi- 
reduced-form equations for respondents 
who attended high school in Milwaukee 
with those in the total sample. While not 
allowing comparison of possible suppres- 
sor effects or explicit examination of how 
cultural values account for different 
religio-ethnic effects across contexts, it 
can show both the degree and the direc- 
tion of whatever reduced-form dif- 
ferentials exist. 

: Table 1 presents descriptive statistics 
for the Milwaukee subsample which can 
be compared with those for the total Wis- 
consin sample. Milwaukee respondents 
benefit from their parents’ higher socio- 
economic level and achieve higher levels 
on the attainment variables than do re- 
spondents from the state as a whole. 


Given Milwaukee’s large proportion of . 
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German, Slavic (mostly Polish) and Irish 
Catholics, and its extensive Catholic 
school system, Catholic school at- 
tendance is higher in Milwaukee than in 
the state as a whole. German Lutherans are 
fewer proportionately in Milwaukee, but 
still comprise a large segment of the city’s 
population. 

Table 5 presents metric coefficients in 
reduced-form equations estimated for 
both contexts. Theory suggests differing 
religio-ethnic compositions historically . 
influenced the formation and dissolution 
of subcultures. To ensure that differences 
in coefficients here are not simply a 


. Statistical function of present differences 


in religio-ethnic composition of the two 
samples, in estimating effects the religio- 
ethnic composition of the Milwaukee sub- ` 
sample was weighted to the religio-ethnic 
composition of the sample as a whole. 

. While some of Milwaukee's religio- 
ethnic groups are too small to have confi- 
dence in. the effects generated for, them, 
the general magnitude of reduced-form 
effects on education and particularly oc- 
cupational status is greater in Milwaukee 
than in the sample as a whole, as antici- 
pated by Hypothesis 3. The negative - 
reduced-form effects of Irish and German 
Catholic identity on educational attain- 
ment aré substantially greater in the Mil- 
waukee subsample. In Milwaukee, Jewish 
identity is worth an additional 28.7 Dun- 
can points in early occupational status as 
compared to about 18 points in the total 
sample. Fourteen groups in Milwaukee - 
register a reduced-form effect on first job 
of more than 5 Duncan points; the only 
group to do so in the total sample is the 
Jewish group. 

Contrary to Hypothesis 3, ‘the pattern- 
ing of positive and negative effects in 
these equations is different than in the 
total sample. For example, other North- 
west European Catholic and Slavic 
Catholic identity had tiny positive effects 
on educational attainment in the total 
sample, while in Milwaukee these groups 
have effects which are negative and much 
larger in absolute value. In Milwaukee, 
being German Lutheran is quite advanta- 
geous to early occupational success, while 
it is slightly ev enlaeeons in the total 
sample. 
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Table 5. Metric" Coefficients of Reduced-Form Equations for Educational Attainment and First Job: Com- 
parison of Milwaukee with Total Sample l 


Metric Coefficients 


Ed. Attainment o First Job 

Predetermined Total Milwaukee Total Milwaukee 
Variables j Sample „Subsample Sample Subsample . 
Constant —6.7285. —8.2007 ~. ~—29.6621 —33.8213 
CATHSL ` -6202 "9788 3.7333 4.3847 
IQ l .0679 0829 5597 .6460 
MAED ` 0381 . .0224* > .1861* .9538* 
FAED ; 0913 1343 6551 — ,2494* 
FAOC i .0097 .0109* -ISTI .1575 
PINC .0037 .0023* 0211 0341" 
FARM — .0767* | —4_3409 . : 
SIBS —~ 0541 — 1801 — .7023 — 1.5154 
Religio-Ethnic Categories” 
Anglo-Saxon Catholic — _ .0877 ~ .1$79 1.833 11.62 
Anglo-Saxon Lutheran — 0527 — 3482 —3,997 — 16.44 
Anglo-Saxon Methodist 0638 3730 932 — 10.77 

- Anglo-Saxon Other Protestant 2299 ~~, 1683 1.127 —9.734 
Irish Catholic ~ 1568 — 6680 ~ 1.618 -5.255 
Irish Protestant — 1654 2.500 ~ 669 | 10.14 
Scandinavian Catholic — 0654 — 6198 © 1.717 -6.057 
Scandinavian Profestant -1238 .9950 739 —4,939 
German Catholic —.1918- ` ~ 6156" —~..907 =1,137 
German Lutheran — 1792 — 1341 ~ ,686 8.809 
German Methodist 2029 1.282 2.663 12.10 - 
German Other Protestant 2tTT 7228 — 647 —6.258 
Other N.W. European Catholic O88 ~ 1/179 1.472 — 504 
Other N.W. European Protestant — OO! — 0585 221 5.542 
Slavic Catholic 0275 — 2624 — 1,199 —2.188 
Slavic Protestant ,~ 0129 — 0546 265 1.212 
Italian Catholic .T340 -0117 3.154 1.395 
Jewish 2.515 2.434 17.87 28.67 
Other .0910 — 2736 009 —6,801 

R? 3117 3894 2457 3052 


2 See note a, Table 3. 


> For the Milwaukee subsample, when religio-ethnic dummies aré entered into the education reduced-form 
equation before CATHSL, but after all other predetermined variables, an F test shows they enter at p = 
.0714. The comparable total sample significance level is .0000. For first job, the Milwaukee a anid level 
for the religio-ethnic dummies is .0000; the total sample level-is .1085. 


* Not significant at p = .05, two-tailed test. 


Table 6 ‘explores religio-ethnic effects 
on first job, net of education. The larger 
Milwaukee groups have effects which 
parallel in sign the effects found in the 
total sample. Unlike the total sample, 


however, in which religio-ethnic effects | 


on first job, net of education, are small 
and highly insignificant, in Milwaukee 
they are relatively large and significant. 
Net of education and the exogenous vari- 
ables, Jewish identity in Milwaukee is 
worth an additional 16.25 SEI points, 
while German Lutheran identity.is worth 
9.5 additional points. These results con- 
trast to 3.9 and .7 points eee in 
the total sample. 


Given the magnitude of these effects, it 
is not surprising that the increase in vari- 
ance of first job accounted for by religio-. 
ethnic identity in Milwaukee, as compared 


to the total sample, is substantial and is 


accompanied by a decrease in variance 
explained by education.'’ In the total 


17 Under a hypothesis of no effect, all predeter- 
mined variables can be expected to contribute more 
to the R? of first job in Milwaukee, simply as a 
function of smaller sample size. But given the sizable 
increase in variance explained by religio-ethnicity, as 
well as the reapportionment of effects such that edu- 
cation explains less variance in first job in Mil- 
waukee, it is unlikely that the increase in-variance 
explained by religio-ethnicity is artifactual. 
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Table 6. Metric" Coetir of Semi-Reduced-Form Panon for First Job: Comparison of Milwaukee 


with Total Sample 


Predetermined Variables 


Religio-Ethnic Categories” 
Anglo-Saxon Catholic 
Angio-Saxon Lutheran 
Anglo-Saxon Methodist 
Anglo-Saxon Other Protestant _ 
„Irish Catholic 

Irish Protestant > 
Scandinavian Catholic 
Scandinavian Protestant 

German Catholic. . : 
German Lutheran oo 
German Methodist 

German Other Protestant 

Other N.W. European Catholic 
Other N.W. European Protestant 
Slavic Catholic 

Slavic Protestant 

Italian Catholic ; 
‘Jewish E3 
Other 

R? ° 


‘® See note a, Table 3. 


~ 


Regression Coefficients for First Job 


Total Sample _ Milwaukee Subsample 
8.5678 ` ~ -9.5903 
.1760* — .6098* 
.1700 2229 
— .0327* 8394 
.1317* — 9346 
.1023 1021 
.0001* ,0222* 

—3,9008 
— ,3918 ~ .5964* 
‘5.7355 5.1024 
1.748 "(12.42 
—3.227 14.66 
984 ` —12.68 
.227 -8.876 - 
—.300 -4.915 
699 —2.620 
2.511 ~2.896 
ATI ~ 10.02 
611 2.003 
- 708. 9.493 
1.917 ` 5.521 

- —1.812 —9.947 

1.718 5.521 
645 5.840 
—.938 — 849 
3.142 1.490 
—.637 - | 1.335 
3,868 16.25 
-5.605 -5.405 
469 5042 


> For the Milwaukee subsample, when religio-ethnic dummies are entered into the First Job semi- 
reduced-form equation before CATHSL, but after all other predetermined variables, an F test enews they 
enter at p = .0000. The comparable total sample significance level is .801. 


* Not significant at p = .05, two-tailed test. 


sample, education, entered first into the 
semi-reduced-form equation for early oc- 
cupational status, accounts for 44% of the 


variance in first job; the religio-ethnic . 


categories entered after all other pre- 
determined variables except Catholic 
schooling account for only .18%-: In Mil- 
waukee, on the other hand, educational 
attainment, entered first into the equation, 
accounts for 38.7% of the variance in first 
job. Religio-ethnic identity, entered after 
all other -variables except Catholic 
_ schooling, accounts for a sizable 8% of the 

total variance, or 16% of the explained 


variance in early occupational attainment. ° 


It.is plausible to assume that religio- 
ethnic. differentials in high-school aca- 
~ demic performance, parental, encourage- 


` 


‘ment, friends’ . plans, and respondents’ 
‘own achievement orientations are greater 


in Milwaukee, and that such heightened 
sociocultural mediators help to produce 
the . greater attainment differentials ob- 
served in the Milwaukee subsample. 
Perhaps, given the substantial religio- 
ethnic effects on first job, net of educa- 
tion, differentials in occupational aspira- 


tions are particularly important. But, 


given the unexpected patterning of some 
of the reduced-form religio-ethnic effects 
as well as the substantial semi-reduced- 
form coefficients for first job, another 
factor may be important.'* If enough Mil- 


- 18 The sign changes in Milwaukee of some religio- 
ethnic effects are further discussed below. 


au 
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waukee respondents remained in the city 
or returned to Milwaukee to take first 
jobs, perhaps an occupational structure 
peculiar to one urban area offers different 


` Opportunities to members of various 
` groups. The area's unique industrial and 


ethnic history could account in part for 


' changes in sign of religio-ethnic 


reduced-form effects on first job, as well 
as the semi-reduced-form effects found. 
While this explanation does not seem 
compatible with the present disadvantage 
in occupational status of Irish Catholics in 
Milwaukee, it seems compatible with the 
slight disadvantage of Slavic (mostly 


-Polish) Catholics, and the distinct advan- 


r 
- 


. tage of German Lutherans. In contrast to 
_ German Lutherans elsewhere in the state, 
German Lutherans in Milwaukee are par- 


ticularly old stock. 


- CONCLUSION. 


Religio-ethnic effects on early career at- 
tainments exist in Wisconsin and to some 
extent represent a sociocultural factor re- 


_ flected in respondents’ high-school aca- 


demic achievement, parents’ and friends’ 
values, and respondents’ own achieve- 


. ment orientation. Religio-ethnic effects on 
achievement orientation itself are impor- 


tantly a function of earlier sociocultural 
mediators. With the exception of the 


- highly achievement-oriented Jewish 


group, however, the socioculturally medi- 


- ated component of religio-ethnic effects 
_ on attainments does not reflect a general 


orientation to both education and occupa- 


_ tional status encompassing all cultural in- 


tervening variables. Even discounting the 


contextual measure of high-school, 


achievement, only three additional 
groups—Irish and Anglo-Saxon Catholics 
and German Lutherans—show consistent 


-. effects on attainments through the cultural 
‘ “mediators. Excluding rank, a negative 


cultural orientation to educational and oc- 
cupational success helps ensure that Ger- 
man Lutherans in the total sample fare 
relatively poorly-on early career attain- 


’ ments, while a positive cultural orienta- 
tion to attainments is partially responsible. 


for the relative success experienced by 
Anglo-Saxon Catholics. For the Irish 


- Catholics, the negative effect through 
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rank negates completely the general posi- 
tive effects of other sociocultural 
mediators. One example of inconsistent 
cultural mediation is provided by the Ital- 
ian Catholics; this finding gives some sup- 
port to both sides of the prior debate con- 
cerning this group. Overall, while friends’ 
plans and respondent's educational plans 
are similarly affected by religio-ethnic 
identity 80% of the time, religio-ethnic 
effects on educational plans and occupa-. 
tional aspirations and, on parental en- 
couragement and respondent's own edu- 
cational plans differ in sign from 30 to 40% 
of the time. Moreover, since much of the 
variation in parental encouragement, 
friends’ plans, and respondent's achieve- 
ment orientation does not result from 
religio-ethnic background, value compo- 
nents have important effects on attain- 
ments independent of religio-ethnicity. 

In Wisconsin as a whole total religio- 
ethnic effects are more important for edu- 
cation than for early occupational attain- 
ment. On the other hand, early occupa- 
tional attainment is better accounted for . 
by sociocultural mediators. One possible 


‘explanation for the religio-ethnic effect on 


educational attainment, net of the mea-. 
sured cultural factors, is structural. 
Perhaps, through patterns of settlement, 
religio-ethnic groups attend high schools 
with differing types and quality of course 
offerings or ties to higher education. 
Within high schools perhaps religio-ethnic ` 
groups choose curricula offering differing | 
levels of preparation for further schooling. 
Such “school effects,” net of the individ- 
ual composition factors associated with 
them, although apparently small relative 
to effects accounted for by ability and fam- 
ily background, nonetheless exist (Jencks 
et al., 1972) and might account for the 
direct religio-ethnic effects observed on 
education. The plausibility of a 
contextual-effects interpretation is in- 
creased given the strong direct effect of 
the Catholic schoal attendance variable on 
education. i 

A comparison of Milwaukee and the 
total sample affirms that religio-ethnic ef- 
fects interact with geographic context, as 
suggested by this papers motivating ` 
sociocultural framework. However, since, 
the more important interaction occurs for 
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early occupational. status, and since the 
Milwaukee subsample shows a large 
‘ religio-ethnic effect on first job, net of 
education, it is likely that the structure of 
occupational opportunity for the various 
groups is important to a full explanation of 
the Milwaukee effects. - 

While for the larger groups the semi- 
- duced-form , Milwaukee effects represent 
the heightening of total-sample effects an- 
ticipated by the theoretical framework, 
some of the reduced-form Milwaukee 
religio-ethnic effects on education and 
first job are different in sign from the cor- 
responding effects in the total sample. If 
structural features of schools play a role in 
_ Teligio-ethnic attainment differentials, the 
relationship between these features and 

religio-ethnic identity might differ across 
settings, creating the observed sign 
changes. Or, transmuted cultural values 
themselves might be responsible for these 
changes consistent with the Yancey, Erik- 
son, and Juliani (1976) notion of “emer- 
gent ethnicity,” which argues that, depen- 
dent upon the historic ecological distribu- 
tion of sociocultural groups and their life 
experiences in a new setting, value dif- 
ferences may persist, die, become 
heightened, or be entirely transmuted. 
The residentially segregated urban envi- 
ronment is, according to Yancey et al., 
particularly well- suited for. transmuta- 
tion. 

All these possibilities strongly sug- 
gest that future research on reéligio- 
. ethnicity and attainments should focus 
` more on the structural contexts in which 
religio-ethnic effects occur, linking those 
contexts to the explanation of effects. The 
best aggregated evidence suggests that in 
general (and with the exception of the 
Jewish group) contemporary religio-ethnic 
‘differentials in education, occupation, and 
income among whites are small relative to 
, differentials accounted for by factors such 
as ability and parental socioeconomic 
status. Thus, those interested in the im- 
portance of religio-ethnicity for attain- 
ment could begin (or return to) more mi- 
croscopic analyses of theoretically appro- 
priate settings. They should examine the 
religio-ethnic composition of the commu- 
nity and ask questions about the interac- 
‘tion of history, religio-ethnic ecology, 


_ 
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geographic and. scciiatloail mobility, 
labor markéts, unions, schools, churches, 
and cultural values in generating religio- 
ethnic effects. 


METHODOLOGICAL APPENDIX: 


Using Incremental R*s To 


Assess Mediation 


To assess mediation of the religio-ethnic 


categorization, taken as a whole, it ini- 
tially seemed ideal to’ create composite 
paths for the effect of the categorization 
and proceed with path multiplication. 

However, formation of a composite vari- 
able by summing component effects could 
result in cancellation of large positive and 
negative individual contrasts: the com- 
posite path, unlike the component paths, 
would be small, clearly an undesirable 
property. A composite variable formed by 
adding absolute values of the component 


effects would eliminate ability to detect 


suppressor effects. The patterning of in- 
cremental R*s will reflect small and large 
religio-ethnic effects in the model, and 
while it will not reveal suppressor effects 
in terms of individual religio-ethnic 
categories, it will allow some notion of 
where they occur. Thus, the patterning of 
incremental Rfs seemed useful to assess 
mediation, despite the fact that the statis- 
tical definition of such mediation is not the 
same as mediation assessed through path 
multiplication. 

To illustrate the aieenenee. assess 
mediation of religio-ethnic effects on 
friends’ plans, via R*s, by first subtracting 
the R? for an equation with all significant 
exogenous variables except RELIGIO- 
ETHNICITY, from an equation with all 
exogenous variables. This gives the R? 
proxy total religio-ethnic effect. Sub- 
tracting the R? for a FRNDPL equation 
containing all significant variables except 
RELIGIO-ETHNICITY, from the R? for 
the final structural equation for FRNDPL, 
gives the R? proxy direct religio-ethnic 
effect. Subtracting the direct effect from 
the total effect leaves a negative indirect 
effect: there is a suppressor effect 
operating thru RANK such that religio- 
ethnic component effects on RANK tend — 
to be: opposite in sign from their direct 
effects on other endogenous variables. - 
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Once proxy-direct, total, and indirect 


‘effects are calculated, the percent medi- 


ated to direct effects can be discussed. 
These percentages are not necessarily 
analogous to percentages calculated on a 
decomposition using path multiplication. 
The incremental R? schema attributes all 


joint variance among RELIGIO- 


ETHNICITY, other exogenous, and en- 
dogenous variables to the endogenous 
variables and exogenous variables other 
than RELIGIO-ETHNICITY, biasing di- 
rect, total, and mediated effects. down- 
ward (but not necessarily in the same pro- 
portion) from an assessment using path 
multiplication. Using incremental R?s, 
effects which occur jointly via more than 


. one set of intervening variables are attrib- 


uted to the set entered first in the hierar- 
chical model. The incremental Rê schema 


cannot separate the individual contribu- © 


‘tion made to mediation (of later variables) 
by variables which occur simultaneously 


in the model. The percentage of mediation: 


accounted for by these variables is as- 


~ 


sessed for the group as a whole.: Despite 
differences between methods, using in- 
cremental R*s seems preferable when as- 
sessing mediation of a composite religio- 
ethnic construct. 
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' Errors can be introduced into scientific research when continuous concepts are | 


measured on scales that rank the concepts into afew categories. This presents a 
potential problem because measures of association between two variables may 
differ depending on whether continuous or collapsed measures are used. We 
analyzed simulated data and examined differences in the correlation between two 
normally distributed continuous variables and the same two variables collapsed 
into a small number of categories. In general, the differences in correlation 


` coefficients computed on continuous variables and the same variables. collapsed 


into a few categories are small. 
The greatest differences in the correlations beech he: two types of variable 


‘occur. when the continuous variables’ correlation is high and only a few categories 
. are used for the collapsed variables. When as few as five categories are used to 


approximate the continuous variables, the correlation coefficients and their 
standard deviations for the collapsed and continuous variables are very close. 
These findings suggest that under certain conditions it may be justifiable to 


analyze categorical data as if it were continuous. 


_ Measurement problems continue to be 
one of the main obstacles to the advance- 


-> ment of social science research (Blalock, 


1979). One manifestation of this problem 
Is the measurement imprecision resulting 
„when continuous concepts are measured 


‘on scales containing relatively few 


categories. Attitudes, for instance, gener- 
ally are measured on Likert -scales con- 
- sisting of only five categories even though 
the underlying attitudes may be continu- 
ous. Even less abstract concepts such as 
income and age frequently are reported in 
broad categories rather than in their con- 
tinuous form. Consequently, researchers 
‘must often estimate relationships between 
continuous concepts with categorized 


measures. ‘This is ‘problematic because’ 


_ Measures of association’ can differ de- 
.pending on whether continuous. or 


a7 `~ 


` * Direct all communications to: Kenneth A. Bol- 
len, Societal Analysis Department, General Motors 
` Research Laboratories, Warren, Michigan 48090. 
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` provided helpful substantive and editorial com- 


"1t ments. Thomas J. Laffey assisted with the computer 


-programming, and Linda E. Meyer typed several 
drafts as well as the final version of this paper. ` 
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son, 


categorical variables are used. Further- 
more, when bivariate correlation coeffi- 
cients based on categorized measures are 
used in more complex forms of mul- 
tivariate analysis (e’g., multiple regres- 
sion, factor analysis) their inaccuracies 
may distort the subsequent analyses. 
Therefore, it is important to examine the 
size of the differences between correla- 
tions computed with categorized and con- 
tinuous variables to determine the seri- 
ousness of measurement imprecision. . 
The general problems of: correlating . 


‘categorized, grouped, or collapsed” ver- 


sions of continuous measures have been 
examined. by statisticians, (Lancaster and 
Hamdan, 1964; Richie-Scott, 1918; Pear- 
1913,, 1904; Pearson and Heron, 

1913), market researchers and. psycholo- 
gists (Lehmann and Hulbert, 1972; Green 
and Rao, 1971, 1970; Benson, 1971; 

Jacoby and Matell, 1971; Komorita and 
Graham, 1965; Bendig, 1954; Symonds, 
1924). Most sociological Tesearch-has fo- 


‘cused on the “interval-ordinal debate” - :. 


(e.g., Kim,. 1978, 1975; Grether, 1976; 
Labovitz, 1975, 1972, 1971, 1970, 1968, : 
1967; Henkel, 1975; Acock and Martin, 
1974; Mayer, 1971, 1970; Schweitzer and 


. Schweitzer, 1971; Vargo, 1971; a mae 
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ing ‘variable is either uniformly or nor-- 


1971; Champion, 1968; Morris, 1968; 
Baker, et al., 1966). One side argues that 
ordinal scores, . which represent - some 
monotonic transformation of the true 
scores, should only be analyzed with “or- 
dinal level” statistics—those statistical 
techniques that do not take into account 
. the distance between scale points. The 
.other side argues that it is better to treat 
‘data that are theoretically interval as if 


they were interval, even though the mea- — 


surements may contain only ordinal in- 
formation. They contend that parametric 
‘or “strong statistics’ can address more 
_ theoretically interesting questions, are 
more amenable to multivariate analyses, 


and are robust enough to be only slightly - 


distorted: by most monotonic 
transformations. Some advocates of 
“strong statistics” have attempted to de- 
“velop ways to assign scores to the ranked 
, data so as to provide some information 
. about the distance between rankings 
(Hensler and Stipak, 1979; Allen, 1976). 


Labovitz has been the most influential 


advocate for treating ordinal data as inter- 
val. He demonstrated that certain types of. 
‘ interval statistics were reasonably accu- 
rate even when the distance between scale 
points was randomly distorted. A recent 
research note by O’Brien (1979) expands 
= Labovitz work. O’Brien found that, con- 


Arary to previous suggestions in the lit- - 


‘erature; Pearson’s r between an interval 

' Variable-and its categorized version was 

not a monotonic function of the number of 

“categories used to rank the data. In fact, in 

- the case of a skewed distribution, r was a 

. decreasing function of the number of 
ranks. O'Brien's work focuses on-how the 
collapsed’ or ranked variable correlates 
with its “true” continuous or interval mea- 
sure. 

It remains unclear, 
O’Brien’s results generalize to. the 
bivariate case. For example, he finds that 
the correlation between a collapsed vari- 
able and its continuous form is a non- 
monotonic function of the number of 
categories: Does this mean that the 
bivariate correlation: between . two col- 
„lapsed Variables will be a nonmonotonic 


~ function of the number of categories?. 


' O’Brien (1979:855) also concluded that. “if 


-" one is willing to:assume that the underly- 


4 


however, if ` 
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mally distributed, the use of rank-order 
values causes little ‘distortion in r.” Does 
this conclusion also apply when two dif- 
ferent rank-ordered (or categorized) vari- 
ables are correlated? After all, most re-_ 
searchers are concerned with the correla- 
tion between different categorized vari- 
ables rather-than the correlation of a vari- 
able with a collapsed version of itself. 

This research note explores two ques- 
tions.. First, how. is the correlation coeffi- 
cient between continuous concepts af- 
fected by analyzing collapsed scales 
rather than continuous scales? Second, 
are the number of categories necessary for 
accurate results the same with differing 
correlations between the continuous vari- 
ables? i 


DESCRIPTION OF SIMULATION 


Two factors are varied in our simulation: 
the number of categories into which the 
variables are collapsed, and the strength 
. the relationship between the continuous 
les. First, each normally distributed 
variable: in the simulation is collapsed into 
a number of categories ranging from’ two 
through: ten. (see Figure 1). This range of 
categories includes many of the attitudinal 
scales and other “rank” variables com- 
monly encountered in research. 
The original, normally distributed con- 
tinuous variable is shown at the top. of ' 
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Figure 1. Construction of Collapsed Variables from 
Standard Normal Distribution 
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Figure 1. The cutting points which form 
the new collapsed variable are beneath the 
- graph of-the standard normal distribution. 
The cutting points are determined by con-. 
-sidering the area under the normal curve 
between +3 standard deviations. On the 
average this range includes nearly all (i.e., 
over 99.7%) of the cases. The six-unit 
interval: between +3 is divided by the 
number of categories to determine the 
number of unit intervals per category. 

Consider the three-category -case. The 
six intervals are divided by three, which 
leads to two intervals for each category. _ 
So if the value of the normally distributed 
variable is less than or equal to —1, the. 
collapsed variable is coded as 1. If the 
normal variable is greater than — 1 and less 
=. than or equal to +1, the collapsed variable 
“is coded 2. Finally, those values of the 
normal variable greater than I are coded 
as 3... 

Chitapsing i in this manner leads to vari- 
ables that are. symmetric and, as the ` 
number of categories increases, to vari- 
ables that approximate a normal distribu- 
tion., Other distributions of the collapsed - 
variable could be created, but as a first 
step we assumed the collapsed variable 
has a distribution similar to the underlying, 
continuous variable. 

The second factor varied in the dila 
tions is the strength of the relationship 
- between the original continuous variables. 
Each pair of normally distributed vari- 
ables is constructed to correlate at‘one of 
_ five magnitudes: 0.2, 0.4, 0.6, 0.8, or 0.9. 
Fifty samples of 500 observations are gen- 
erated for each correlation. The variables 
are then collapsed into a smaller number 
of categories and the resulting correlation 
between the collapsed variables (hence- 
forth “collapsed correlation”) is compared 
to that of the original continuous variables ' 
C conunians correlation” Aa 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the average continuous 
` correlation (last row)-and the average 
collapsed correlations. All the collapsed 
correlations are less than the continuous | 
correlations. The greater the number of 
categories, however, the closer the col- 
lapsed correlations are to those of the 
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Table 1. Comparison of Mean’ “Correlation Cöeffi- 
cients for Original and PATRE, ya 


ables - 
Number of i 
Categories Mean Collapsed Correlation 
a 0.117 0.264 0.414 0.579 ~ 0.719 
3 < 0.149 0.302 0.445 0.617 0.727. 
4 ' ` 0.165 0.336 0.504 0.669 0.774 
5 0.182 0.359 0.533 0.712 0.806 
6 0.180 0.371 0.554 0.733 0.833 
7 0.192 0.380 0.563 0.750 0.850 
8 0.193 0.384 0.571 0.760 0.860 
9 0.194 0.389 0.577 0.771 0.870 
10 0.197 0.391 0.581 - 0.772 0.875 
~ Original- 0.203 0.404" 0.599 0.796 0.901 
Correlation 


Based on 50 samples of 500 observations each. 


original continuous correlations. In the 
first column of Table 1, for instance, 
where the continuous r = 0.203, the col- 


‘lapsed correlations change from a low of © 


0.117 for the two-category coding to a high 
of 0.197 when ten categories are used. The 


‘ten-category coding produces a collapsed 
‘correlation nearly the same as that of the 


continuous correlation. . 
-In virtually all cases the differences 


‘between the continuous correlation and 


the collapsed correlations are small. The | 
largest differences of about 0.2 occur only 
in the upper right-hand side of Table 2, 
where the highest correlations are com- 
bined with the lowest number of 
categories. For example, the correlation: 
of the three-category coding in the last 
column of Table 2 is; 0.174 less than the 
continuous correlati: of 0. 31. This dif- 


we 
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Table 2. Difference of Mean“Correlation Coeffi- 
cients of Original and e Variables 


Number of ` ee epee 

Categories ’ Mean Differences 
2 0.085 0.140 0.185 0.217 0.182 
3 0.054 0.102 0.154 0.179 0.174 
4 0.038 0.068 ` 0.095 0.127 0.127 
5 0.021 0.045 0.066 0.084 0.095 
6. 0.023 0.033. 0.045 0.063 0.068 
7 0.01% 0.024 0.036 0.046 - 0.051 
8 0.010 0.020 0.028 0.036 90.041 
9 0.009 0.015 0.022 0.025 0.031 
10 0.006 0.013 0.018 0.024 90.026 

Mean ` 

Original 0.203 0.404 0.599 0.796 0.901 

Correlation 
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ference is more than cut in half when the © 


number of categories is increased from 
three. to six. In fact, the difference be- 
tween the average correlation for the con- 
tinuous and the collapsed variables is al- 
_ ‘ways less than 0.1 when five or more 
categories are used. e 

The percentage of the continuous cor- 
relation reproduced by the collapsed cor- 
relation (Table 3) provides another per- 
spective on this problem. The collapsed 
correlation was divided by the continuous 
correlation and multiplied by 100 to form a 
percentage. The higher the percentage the 
closer the collapsed correlation is to the 
continuous correlation. For instance, 
when the mean continuous correlation is 
0.599, (Table 3, column 3) the mean cor- 


relation between the collapsed variables - 


with five categories is about 90% the mag- 
nitude of the original correlation. 


Table 3. Mean Correlation of Collapsed Variables 
as Percentage of the Mean Correlation of 


Original Variables 
Number of 
Categories Percentages 
2 57.6 65.3 69.1 72.7 798 
3 73.4 74.8 743. 77.5 807 
4 81.3 83.2 84.1 84.0 859 
a 89.7 88.9 890 894 89.5 
6 88.7 91.8 92.5 92.1.. 92.5 
7 94.6 94.1 940 94.2 94.3 
.8 95.1 95.0 95.3 95.5 95.4 
9 - 95.6 93 96.3 69° 96.6 
10 $7.0 96.8 97.0 97.0 97.1 
Mean 
Original 0.203 0.404 0.599 0.796 0.901 
Correlation 


The lowest percentage reproduction of | 


the continuous correlation occurs when. 
` the magnitude of the relationship is low. 
and few categories are used. For example, 
in the two-category coding (Table 3, row 


1) where the continuous correlation in- 


creases from 0.203 to 0.901, the- percent- 
age of the correlation reproduced varies 
` from about 58% to 80%. As the number. of 
categories increases the percentage of the 
original correlation reproduced increases. 
For example, in the first column where the 
original correlation was 0.203, the two-, 
- five-, and ten-category variables repro- 
l duce 58%, 89%, and 97% of the continu- 
ous SC CIeanOD: 
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Differences in the percentage of the 
continuous correlation reproduced di- 
minish as the number of categories in-- . 
creases. -These differences disappear 
rapidly -as five or more categories are 
used. For instance, the percentage of re- 
produced correlation-is close to 89% for 
all columns in the five-category case. This 
convergence suggests a possible 
“threshold effect’ when five or more 
categories are used. (The threshold effect 
is more clearly illustrated in Figure 2.) The 
percentage of the correlation between the 
continuous variables reproduced by the 
collapsed variables is shown on the verti- 
cal axis. The number of categories ‘is the 
horizontal axis. The.graph plots the per- 
centages for three different original cor- 
relations: the lower line is for the 0.203 
-original correlation, the middle line for the 
0.599, and the top line for the 0. 901 corre- 
lation. The differences in the percentages 
are greatest for the two-category case. 


. The differences rapidly converge so that 


with five or more categories, only 11% or 
less of the correlation is not reproduced, 
regardless of the magnitude of the original l 


_ correlation. ; 
100 
. 90 
Percent 80 
ia -Original 
Perak 70 Correlation 


o= .203, 
o = .599 
á= .901 





1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 
. Number of Categories | 

Figure 2. Percent -of Original Correlation Repro- 
duced by Number of Categories 
An additional noteworthy characteristic 
is the comparison between the standard 
deviations of the correlations computed 
on collapsed variables and the standard 
deviations of the correlations of the con- 
tinuous variables. Even though the aver- 
age collapsed correlation is not much 
lower than the continuous correlation, itis 
possible that the average standard devia- 
tion of the collapsed correlations is greater 


‘than that of the continuous correlations. If 


this is true, the collapsed correlations 





TA 
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would ‘have greater fluctuations around 
their mean value than the continuous cor- 
relations. This would weaken the effi- 
ciency of using the collapséd correlations 
‘as an appropriate substitute for the con- 
tinuous correlation. 

To examine this issue, the standard je 


- viation of the correlations for the col- 


lapsed variables and the original continu- 
-ous variables are computed. Each combi- 
. nation of the number of categories and 
strength of relationship has 50 correla- 
“tions. The bottom rów of Table 4 reports 
. the standard deviation of the correlations 
-computed on the continuous variables; the 
columns abave the continuous variables 
show the standard deviations of the cor- 
relations between the collapsed variables. 


© Table 4. Standard Deviations of Correlation Coeffi- 


cients for the Seeennous and Collapsed 


Variables 
He, Correlation Between 
` Number of Original Variables 
Categories 0.203 0.404 0.599 0.796 0.901 
2 0.049 0.047 0.044 0.036 0.028 
3 0.040 0.043 0.030 0.032 0.027 
4 0.048 0.046 0.033 0.027 0.017 
5 0.042 0.041 0.030 0.022 0.011 
6 0.041 0.042 0.030 0.018 0.013 
7 0.040 0.038 0.033 0.021 0.010 
8 ‘0.044 0.040 0.029 0,016 0.009 
9 ` 0.042 0.040 0.031 0.019 0.008 
0. 0.042 0.040 0.029 0.018 0.007 
- Original 
Variables 0.042 0.040 0.030 0.017 0.007 


‘~ Based on 50 samples of 500 observations each. 


The largest standard deviations for the 


- collapsed correlations, relative to the de- 


viations of the continuous correlation, is 
in the upper right-hand corner of Table 4. 

When the ‘original correlation is high and 
the number of categories is low, the stan- 
dard deviations of the correlations for the 


_ collapsed variables are much larger than 
the standard deviations of the correlations: 
of the original variables. However, with . 


_ five or more categories the standard de- 
_viations of the correlations for the col- 
lapsed and continuous variables are close. 
‘This apparent threshold at five categories 
provides additional credence -to the -im- 
portance of using at least five, preferably 


‘ more, categories in designing question- 
-~ naires. 


ee 


Results with Nonnormal Distributions 


We did not address the question of what 
happens if the underlying distribution is 
not normally distributed. Whether our re- 
sults will still hold must await separate 


simulations or analytic work for a number 


nates Bat ee niet ia 
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of nonnormal distributions for a complete ` 


answer. However, some evidence exists 


to address this issue. An unpublished © 


simulation study by Stern (1971) examined 


two uniformly distributed independent 


variables that were strongly related to a 
dependent variable. Her findings with 
uniformly distributed explanatory vari- 
ables led to results similar to ours.! Wylie 


(1976) examined the correlations of col- 


lapsed variables that have extreme oppo- 
site skews, moderately opposite skews, 
and slight opposite skews. He found that 


the greatest differences in correlations oc- .. 


curred when the continuous variables 
were dichotomized and had extreme op- 
posite skews. 
curred when more than two categories 
were. used.? ` 

An actual empirical example provides 
additional insights on the effects of col- 
lapsing skewed variables. Even though a 


single example is not definitive, it does | 


! Our study differs from Stern’s work in several 
ways. First, Stern examined two uniformly distrib- 


uted independent variables, whereas we focus on ` 


two normally distributed variables. Second, her in- 
dependent variables were strongly related to the de- 
pendent variable, but we vary the strength of the 


Telationship from weak (r = 0.203) to strong (r = 


0.90). Finally, Stern’s original variables only had 21 


categories, which were grouped into a smaller’ 


number of categories, whereas our original continu- 
ous variable had a theoretical range from + ~. 

2, Wylie’s study differs from ours because he ex- 
amined skewed distributions compared to our nor- 
mal distributions. Furthermore, Wylie’s original 
variables only had 24 possible categories, which 
were subsequently collapsed into a smaller number. 


Smaller differences oc-~. 


As already discussed, our continuous variables had a | 


theoretical range of + ©. This latter point permits us 
to address what we think is a theoretically relevant 


sense, Stern and Wylie are asking whether one can 
reasonably collapse z few categories, 21 and 24, re- 
spectively, into a smaller. number without too much 


_ point that Stern and Wylie do not address. In a |” 


error. We assume, however, that many variables are - - 


theoretically continuously distributed across a wider 


range of values, and hence we ask.whether one can 
collapse a concept which in theory can range from + 


œ into five or six categories. w 
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provide an indication of the difference in 
correlations computed -on categorized 
versions of positively skewed continuous 
‘variables. The example is realistic be- 
_ cause it represents what is done in prac- 
tice rather than a simulation. The two 
' variables are land area and the population 
of nations circa 1960. Both variables are 
. positively skewed.? The continuous mea- 
sures of these variables are reported in 
Russet et al. (1964). Coincidentally these 
variables’ are collapsed into four 
`- categories by Banks and Textor (1963). 
The correlation matrix of the continu- 
ous and collapsed variables is reported in 
Table 5. Several results are worth noting. 
- First, the difference between the correla- 
tion of the continuous measures (Txyy = 
0.53) and that of the collapsed variables 
(Fxeye ‘= 0.51) is only 0.02. Our simula- 
tion results in Table 2 show that when the 
original correlation is around 0,5 and the 
variables are categorized into four groups, 
one would expect a difference of 0.07 to 
0.09 with normally distributed variables. 
Therefore, the 0.02 difference is less than 
would be expected. 


Table 5. Correlation. Matrix of Continuous and 
Collapsed Measures of Land Area and 
Population, Circa 1960 (N = 113) 

X . - X* Y y* 
X 1.00 | p 
X* 0.63 . 1.00 


Y., 053 0.39 | 1.00 
Y* °. 048 0.51 < 0.56. 1.00 


X = continuous measure of land area 
X* = collapsed measure of land area 
Y = continuous measure of population | 
Y* = collapsed measure of population 
SOURCES: Banks and Textor (1963), Russett et 
al. (1964). l 


A second interesting result is that the 
correlations between either of the con- 


tinuous variables and the other collapsed | 


variable are considera ly less ‘than the 


~ 3 With skewed variables -such as shea ant 
_ land area, highly influential observations may affect 
the correlations. One corrective response is to 
transform the variables to reduce skewness and to 


lessen the potential outlier effects. Because our- 


interest is iri the effect of collapsing on skewed vari- 
. ables, we-do not transform the variables for our 
example. , 
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correlation of the two collapsed variables. 
Correlation of the continuous measure of 
land area (X) with the collapsed popula- 
tion variable (Y*) is 0.48, while the corre- 
lation of the collapsed measure of land 
area (X*) with the continuous population 
variable (Y) is 0.39 compared to rxey. of 
0.51. So in this example, correlating the 
two collapséd measures produces a cor- 


relation closer to that of the continuous - 


measures than correlating one continuous 
and one collapsed variable.. 

Finally, the correlations of the continu- 
ous with the collapsed versions of the 
same variables are relatively low (rxx. = 
0.63, ryy» = 0.56). This is particularly sur- 
prising given the closeness of ry.y. and rxy. 
If rx» and r¢y. were used as estimates of 
reliability of X* and Y*, respectively, it 
would suggest that X* and Y* are very 
unreliable measures. Furthermore, divid- 
ing rysy. by the square root of the product 
of the reliabilities rx. and rêy. to correct 
for measurement-error attenuation would 


_ yield an unattenuated correlation of 1.5 


for the correlation between X and Y! This 
impossible correlation may be due to non- 
random measurement error.in the col- 
lapsed variables. The correction for at- 
tenuation assumes that errors of mea- 
surement for X* and Y* are uncorrélated. 
However, it seems likely that a positive 
correlation between the measurement 
error involved in grouping X* (population) 
and Y* (land. area) exists. This would tend 
to increase the ry.y. over what it would be 
with independent measurement error. 
Thus, the correlation between.the col- 
lapsed measures of population and land 
area (Ix+y.) may be close to the correlation 
of the continuous measures (rxy) for the 
“wrong reason.” 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Within the limits of our simulation ex- 
periment, the collapsed and the underly- , 


ing correlation are relatively close. Under 
the worst conditions of our simulation, 
where the underlying relation is very 


strong and the variables are collapsed into. 


only two categories, the difference in cor- 
relations is about 0.2. Under all’ other 
conditions the difference is less. In some 


applications this inaccuracy may be intol- 
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erable, but for many exploratory areas of 
research such inaccuracies may be more 


- readily accepted. 


In contrast to O'Brien (1979), who. 
found that the correlation of a collapsed 
variable with itself is a nonmonotonic 
function of the number of categories, we 
find the correlation between two different 
collapsed variables to be a monotonic 
function of the number of categories.‘ 
Since most: researchers are interested in 
examining the interrelationship between 
distinct variables rather than a variable 
correlated’ with itself, our research ‘sup- 


-ports the general view that “the more 


categories the better.” In addition, our re- 


- sults suggest that at a minimum five or six 


t 


categories should be used, since the col- 


lapsed variables correlations become 
considerably closer to the correlation of 


the continuous variables when at least this ` 


number of scale points are available. . . 

Several issues remain tọ be explored 
before generalizing our findings to empiri- 
cal research. First, research is needed to 
determine which underlying distributions 


‘most often characterize the actual vari- 


-ables used in social research. Simulations 


and experiments with actual data that 


match these common distributions (if the ~ 


continuous measures are available) would 
then be useful. Second, the possibility of 
correlated measurement error between 
variables collapsed in the same manner 
should be explored. Since much of our 
measurement theory is built on the as- 
sumption of independent errors of mea- 
surement, our usual corrections for at- 
tenuations and other results based on 
classical measurement theory may not be 
appropriate. Finally, the issue of the im- 
plications of collapsed variables for mul- 
tivariate research deserves considerable 
attention. 
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THE MEANING AND MEASUREMENT OF 
INCOME INEQUALITY 


_ (COMMENT ON JACOBS, ASR, DECEMBER | 


1979) 


‘Because the data and methods available do 
not often permit a clear test of research ques- 
tions, articles reporting research results rarely 
provide conclusive evidence. A recent article 
by Jacobs (1979), however, presents an 
analysis ‘that has more problems than most, 
and, on inspection, it becomes unclear whether 
he has come near. showing what he purports to 
show. These’ problems are unfortunate both 
because most were avoidable and the research 
topic has potential. 
The central question that Jacobs wishes to 
address is “... whether differences in eco- 
nomic power lead to stronger agencies which 
‘specialize in coercive contro?’ (p.913). He 
operationalizes this question by asking 
whether greater inequality in income distribu- 
tion in metropolitan areas is associated with a 
higher number of law enforcement personnel 
per capita. To measure inequality, he uses the 
standard deviation of family income distribu- 
tion. I am concerned with both the validity of 
income inequality as a measure of the distribu- 
tion of economic power in metropolitan areas 
and the appropriateness of the standard devia- 
- tion of family income distribution as an indi- 
cator of that inequality. 
Where businesses and industries are locally 
owned and closely held by individuals and 
families, there may be a close correspondence 
between distributions of economic power and 
family i income. However, in metropolitan areas 
major businesses are likely to be corporately 
owned. Corporations are organized on a na- 
tional or even international basis rather than 
within metropolitan areas, and local economic 
power is held by these corporations acting on 
behalf of elites not necessarily resident in the 
SMSA. Thus factors such as-the size and prof- 
its of banks and industries need to be consid- 
ered in assessing the distribution of economic 
‘power in an area. Income distribution may re- 
flect little more than the distribution of eco- 
nomic power among families as residents. 
_ This is not to say that the empirical question 

of the relationship between income inequality 
and police strength is not worthwhile. Much of 
Jacobs's rationale focuses on the interests that 


wealthy elites, as residents and owners of retail _ 


establishments, have in police strength. But 
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even this more limited question is not ad- 
dressed adequately in the analysis. 

To measure income inequality, Jacobs chose 
the standard deviation of family income (S) 
“because it is sensitive to the presence of high 
income recipients” (p. 917). However, this 
measure differs from other measures of in- 
equality in that it reflects absolute rather than 


relative differences in income (Atkinson, | 


1970). Thus, inequality is said to be the same 
when half the population has incomes $5000 
above the other half, whether these are dif- 
ferences of $10,000 and $5000 or $100,000 and 
$95,000. The use of S amounts to a different 
definition of inequality, not just a different 
measure (Schwartz and Winship, 1979; Alli- 
son, 1978). Its use is inconsistent with the al- 
most universal conceptualization of inequality 
as a description of how a total amount received 
or possessed by a population is distributed 
across the population, a conceptualization re- 
quiring “scale invariance” (Allison, 1978).! 


Jacobs erroneously cites two studies as’ 


precedents in the use of S. One study (Chis- 
wick and Mincer, 1972) uses the standard de- 
viation of the log of earnings as its measure of 
inequality and the other (Jencks, et al., 1972), 
although presentmg S’s in one table (p. 273), 
uses the coefficient of variation (S/X) when 
comparing income inequalities (pp. 232-235). 

Both of these measures are, like the Gini index, 


scale invariant: 


If the coefficient of variation is taken as a 


valid operationalization of inequality, the re- 
sults of Jacobs’s s analyses are ambiguous. Mean 


in some regressions. With S rather than S/X in 
the > analysis, variations in income inequality 
(S/X) are given greater weight when X is high. 
Moreover, the meaning of X becomes unclear, 
because, controlling for S, an increase in X 
means not only higher average incomes, but 
also lower inequality (S/X). 

The use of S is crucial to Jacobs's finding 
that inequality and police strength are related; 
a footnote reports that other measures of in- 
equality such as the Gini index have negligible 
effects on police strength (p. 920). Thus, al- 
though Jacobs faults previous studies which 
found no relationship between inequality and 


police strength for their choice of. ecological 


! Kolm (1976a and b) who defines two types of 
inequality, relative and absolute, is an exception. 


family i income (X) i is used as a control variable 
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units (cities and counties isai of SMSAs), 
when he uses the Gini index, as did these. ae 
_studies, he gets the’ same results. 

_ Jacobs's explanation for the finding that S is 
the only. measure of inequality related to police 
strength is that it is the one most sensitive to 
the presence of high income families. He seems 
to argue (pp. 920-921) that it is a combination 
of high income and inequality that results in 

„greater police strength. This suggests that: S 
should have been used as the measure of in- 


equality and included along with S and X in the. 


‘analysis. In this context, S could have been 
explicitly interpreted as an interaction term, 
representing the joint effect or product- of in- 
come inequality (S/X) and income level (X). 
Including the three terms would have allowed 
both an operationalization of inequality con- 
sistent with its usual conceptualization and, 
presuming that S remained related to police 
strength, a less ambiguous interpretation of re- 
sults. : 

The problem of separating the effects of in- 
‘come level from the effects of income distribu- 
tion also arises in Jacobs’s use of median family 
income as an-alternative measure of resources. 
Given that`income distributiois are generally 
skewed to the left, itis an empirical probability 


(but not a. mathematical ‘certainty) that the. 


lower the median relative to the mean, the 
higher the inequality. That is, a comparatively 
low median income may. reflect a low level of 
. income, a relatively. unequal distribution, or 
both. ‘The very-characteristic that makes the 
median a better measure of general welfare 
than the mean makes the median inappropriate 
in-analyses which already include measures of 
income distribution. 

A problem arises also in the: papers com- 
parisons over time. Jacobs found crime rates, 
percent black, and income inequality to be 
better predictors of police strength for 1970 
than for 1960, a change he suggests may be 
associated with the social-upheavals of the 
-= 1960s. However, Jacobs is not comparing the 
same metropolitan areas. There were 25% 
more cases in 1970 (N=121) than in 1960 


(N=96). Also, the measures of police strength 


were log transformed i in 1970 but not in 1960. 
Either of these changes could easily be respon- 
sible for the differences in results between 1960 
and 1970. i 

_ The ‘last empirical problem involves the 
number of drug and liquor stores per 100, 000 
- population, a variable which was found to be 
significantly related to police strength in both 


” 1960 and 1970. This variable is reported to have _ 


a mean of 51 and a standard deviation of 89 in 
1960, while’in 1970, its. X = 70 and S = 30. 
Moreover, its correlation with population is 
„reported as- Moin 1960 and .81 in 1970. Even 


given the different samples, it is very difficult 
to see how this could‘be the same measure at 
two different times. 

- Finally, it should be noted that the betas for 


population have all been shifted one column to 


the left in Table 3, and do not apply to the 
equations indicated. 

: David McGranahan 
USDA-ESS-EDD 
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ON THEORY AND MEASUREMENT* 
‘(A REPLY TO McGRANAHAN) , ` 


McGranahan raises several issues in his 
comment on my article (Jacobs, 1979), but his 
major complaint concerns my use of the stan- 
dard deviation to measure income inequality. I 
will respond to his points about the measure- 
ment of inequality first and then go on to deal 
with his argument about the validity of income 
inequality ; aS a measure of the distribution of 
economic power. 


ox Direct all communication to: David Jacobs, De- 


partment of Sociology; University of Maryland Bal- 
timore County, 5401 Wilkens Avenue, Baltimore, 
MD 21228. 

‘I wish to thank Giillermina Jasso for her helpful 
suggestions although she bears no responsibility for 
any errors that I may have committed. Susan Hahn 
also should be thanked for her expert typing. Com- 
puter time for this project was supported through the 
facilities of the Computer Science Center of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 
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On the Appropriateness of S> 


McGranahan objects to my operationalization 
of income inequality with the standard devia- 
tion because this statistic. does not have the 
property of scale invariance. But as McGrana- 
han should know from reading the literature he 
cites, there is no “almost universal concep- 
tualization” of inequality as being scale in- 
variant, for some very -good reasons. An 
example will show why writers as diverse as 
Dalton (1920), Kelly and Klein (1977) and 
Kolm (1976a, 1976b) have questioned scale in- 
` variance and why “research to date has not 
` produced a satisfactory conclusion about the 
acceptability of this axiom” (Schwartz and 
Winship, 1980:7. McGranahan must have read 
this since he cites the same article). 

Consider’ a society with two income- 
receiving units. In a given year, one family 
receives a total income of $1000 while the other 
receives $49,000. Now suppose that the in- 
comes of both units are doubled so that the first 
family receives $2000 and the second receives 
$98, ‘000. Note that the difference between 
_ these two incomes has doubled as well, going 
from $48,000 to $96,000. A scale-invariant 
- measure would indiéate that inequality has not 
changed, but S would indicate that inequality 
also has doubled. Put differently, if all incomes 
aré increased by a constant percentage, the gap 
between incomes will also iricrease by that 
same percentage. The central difficulty with 
scale-invariant measures, like the coefficient of 
variation or the Gini index, is that they will not 
respond to these heightened differences. S, on 
the’ ‘other hand, will respond appropriately. It 
follows that scale-invariant measures have 
theif uses, but if absolute differences between 
incomes are at issue, then S will be the correct 
measure. ! 

Therefore, S should not be rejected Geeatise 
it does not have the property of scale invari- 
ance, but why use it in place of alternative 
indicators of inequality? It is vital that deci- 
sions about. measurement be guided by 
theory. Here S has an important advantage 
that McGranahan ignores. The object of my 
investigation’ was to see if a hypothesis 
derived from conflict theory would predict the 
relative number of policemen in large SMSAs. 
Note that the fundamental emphasis in conflict 
theory is on the comparative economic re- 


N 


1 If inequality is measured in diverse units, then 
scale-invariant measures are the best choice. In my 
investigation, however, the degree of income in- 
equality for SMSAs within one nation was at issue, 
and these comparisons were all made at the same 
time. Because the currency did not vary across thesé 
units, S cannot be ruled out for this reason. 
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sources and power of the rich (see the article 
for citations on this point). Because power is a 
relational attribute involving differences in re- 
sources, One way to operationalize this empha- 
sis would be to select a measure that is most 
sensitive to the absolute differences between 
the economic resources of the rich and all 
others. It follows that the most theoretically, 
useful measure of inequality would be most 


sensitive to the gap between those at the top: 


and the rest of the income-receiving units. It 
happens that S has this property. As before, 
income distributions are skewed so a measure 
which relies on squared deviations from the 
mean will exhibit a heightened sensitivity to 
inequality created by the presence of the rich 
(Alker and Russett, 1966). Note, in addition, 


ars 
wt 


that the other measures which McGranahan ~ 


suggests do not have. this characteristic.? 
Therefore, not only is S a perfectly reasonable 
indicator of income inequality (see-Kelly and 
Klein, 1977), but it also is clearly superior for 
theoretical reasons. - 

The fact that S was a strong independent 
predictor of police strength but the coefficient 
of variation and other scale-invariant measures 
did not work has an additional implication that> 
should have been apparent to McGranahan. If 
measures of inequality that are comparatively 
insensitive to the presence of the rich do not 
predict the relative number of policemen, but a 
measure which is highly sensitive to this form 
of inequality does work, then a theory which 
emphasizes the power of the rich receives ad- 
ditional support. As- conflict theorists would 
expect, income differences between the poor 
and middle income recipients are unimportant 
compared to differences between the rich and 
all others.? 


2 Since the coefficient of variation is not the most 
theoretically valid operationalization of the funda- 
mental emphasis in conflict theory, it also follows 


that McGranahan’s point about the ambiguity of my . 


results in his seventh paragraph is incorrect. As we 
will see, all of his attempts to suggest that S should 
be divided or multiplied by the mean have no basis i in 
the theory that was under investigation. 
3 It is instructive to quote Jasso (1979:870) at this 
point: ` l 
Measures of inequality differ from each other in 
many ways... It is important to become familiar 
with the properties of many measures of in- 
equality, to learn of their particularities and 
idiosyncrasies . . . For the task of the social scien- 
tist is not so much to choose among them one to 
use in every case. Rather the task is to fit the 
choice of inequality measure to the problem under 
study. The task is to find for each social dependent 
variable the particular manifestation of inequality 
that is most highly related to it.. 


In this case, differences between the rich and all 
others matter the most, and that fact has consider- 
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Additional Matters i j 


_ In the next part of his comment, McGranahan 
misstates my argument by suggesting that it is a. 
multiplicative combination of high mean in- 
come and inequality that results in greater 
police strength. This misreading is convenient 
becauseit allows him to suggest respecification ` 
of my equations*. Unfortunately, his respecifi-” 

cation has nothing to do with the theory.that I 
was testing. Again, conflict theory emphasizes 
the resources of the rich compared to those of 
others. It says nothing about an interactive re- 
lationship between inequality and the mean in- 
come of all families as a determinant of .out- 
comes in the criminal justice system. Without 
. ‘theoretical foundation, of course, sophisticated 
” methodological techniques lead nowhere. 

' H is difficult to respond to his next criticism 
about my use of median family income as a 
control variable. At the beginning of this para- 
graph McGranahan suggests that the difference 
between the mean and the median is'a measure 
of inequality. Of course, he never acknowl- 
edges that I always used either the median or 
the mean so that both variables never were 
entered in the same equations. This fact makes 
his point about the difference between the 
mean and the median completely irrelevant. 

He then concludes by saying that I should not 
have used median income in my equations be- 
cause that measure “... may reflect a rela- 
tively... . unequal distribution” of incomes. If 
he really believes that the median should not be 
used in the same equations with S because it 
too is a measure of inequality, then I suggest he 


consult any basic statistics text. It is difficult to - 


see how the income of the family at the fiftieth 
percentile says anything about the distribution 
of income between families. 

McGranahan next speculates that when I 
compared findings from the 1960 and 1970 


cross sections, the contrast in these results- 


may have been due to the greater number of 
_ SMSAs in the latter analysis. Because social 
control is more difficult in more populous 
communities (Price, 1966; Jacobs, 1978) there 
are good reasons to believe that the hypothesis 
I was testing would only work in large SMSAs 
where the population was greater than 250,000. 


able bearing on theories of the nature of the state and 
the maintenance of order. 

4 McGranahan’s paragraph on this point should be 
restated. He wants me to add the coefficient of vari- 
ation (S/X) to the equations which already included 
both S and the mean. His idea is that this addition 
will test whether there is an interactive relationship 
between the mean, S, and the number of police in 
SMSAs. 
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That cut-off plus’: some problems with the con- 
stantly changing ‘definition of SMSA bound- 
aries resulted in a slightly different sample for 
each census year. But even if the 1970 analyses 


are restricted to the same SMSAs that were - 


used in 1960, the contrast in my results does 
not disappear. Economic inequality and the | 
percentage of black residents are still: better 


‘predictors of police strength in 1970, after the 
‘tumultuous events in the late.1960s. 


I used log transformed measures of police 
strength in 1970, but I did not log the depen- 
dent variables in the 1960 analysis. McGrana- 
han speculates that this procedural difference _ 
may have reduced the predictive strength of S 

in the 1960 equations. If this speculation is 
cae it would follow that the difference in 
results between 1960 and 1970 was an artifact. 
The dependent variables were quite skewed in 
1970, while this was not the case in 1960. Be- 
cause the use of significance tests requires an 
assumption’ of bivariate normality, it was 
methodologically correct to log those indica- 


‘tors of police strength that were skewed. But if 


the relative lack of skewness in the 1960 de- 
pendent variables is ignored and these mea- 
sures are subjected to the same transformation, 
then coefficients for S and the other indepen- 
dent variables are less likely to be statistically 
significant. Therefore, my decision to 
transform only the 1970 dependent variables 
was methodologically sound. Moreover, this 
decision was conservative in that it diminished 
the contrast in the results. If the 1960 depen- 
dent variables are logged, S is insignificant in a 
greater number of equations. 

-McGranahan goes on to suggest that 
anomalies in the correlations and descriptive 
statistics for the drug and liquor-store measure 
imply that this indicator was not computed in 


- the same way for the analyses in 1960 and 1970. 


Here, for once, a speculation of his is correct. 
Reinvestigation shows that I neglected to di- 
vide the absolute number of enterprises by 
population in the 1960 analyses. Table 1 shows 
the recomputed results wher this operation is 
completed. If the corrected results are com- 
pared to those reported in Table 2 in my origi- 
nal article, it can be seen that the conclusions 
do not change. Economic inequality is still sig- 
nificant in the-same five equations. Note also 
that my reinvestigation suggests another cor- 
rection. The variable in question was labeled 
Drug and Liquor Stores per capita, but a more 
accurate title is- Drug Stores and Drinking 
Places per capita for the analyses in both years. 
Finally, McGranahan argues that the distri- 
bution of income may not be the best measure 
of general economic power. He suggests in- 
stead that measures of the size and profitability 
of industries may be more important, neglect- 
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ing that it is difficult to 5 find ale industries 
which are located in one SMSA. In any case, I 


made no claim that income inequality was the 
' most general measure of the relative economic 


- 


` power of elites. What I did suggest was that- 


_ this construct is one aspect of their power 
which may have interesting consequences 
when the strength of the coercive control appa- 
ratus of the state is at issue. It turns out that 
this supposition was correct since the most 
theoretically appropriate measure of inequality 
was a strong independent predictor of the 
strength of metropolitan police forces. 


But rather than speculate about the role of | 


indicators of business power, it might be more 
fruitful to collect the necessary data and see 
what happens. The only accurate data on prof- 
its as a percent of assets or on mean assets in 
manufacturing and mining is available at the 
state level. A preliminary analysis of the re- 
lationship between these two measures and law 
‘enforcement officers per capita shows that 
both correlations never reach values greater 
than .10 while the correlation between S com- 
puted on incomes and this dependent variable 
is .71 for states. This difference in coefficients 


- ` does not disappear when statistical controls are ` 


introduced. Therefore, when appropriate com- 
parisons are made, it still appears that income 


out data to support these speculations it is dif- 

ficult to see-how such an exercise contributes 
to our knowledge about society. 

"David Jacobs 

University of Maryland Baltimore County 
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_ Table 1. Corrected Multiple Regression’ Analyses of Police Strength in 1960 (Reported Coefficients àre Beta 


- Weights N = 96°) 


Police and Detectives 


AH Law Enforcement Personnel 


per capita per capita 
Moderate Substantial Moderate Substantial 
Inter-, ` Inter- Inter- Inter- 
Correlations Correlations Correlations Correlations _ 

‘Ec. Inequality (S) 489** = .452** 264 .256 536** .46]** .325* 283 

Resource Level” „139 .132 > 161  .132 129.143 138 = 144 

% Black- : ` .258* .301* _ «193 .234* .246* 283 .182 -224 

% Unemployed 064 .064 - . 010 014 „I31, £125 .077 ~— 081 

Drug Sts. & Drnk. Places 208% = .261** 137.177" .163 .223* 095  .149 

South —.081. —.132 —.037 ~-.081 —.072  ~.129 —.037 ~.085 

Crime Rates 102 .058 .158 -119 
Log Population : 301** .301** f .292** 266* : 

~ . R? 400 44i „457  .493 "402 450 „454 -.491 


2 Equations which include the crime rates are computed on 91 cases. Five SMSAs had to be dropped 
because of differences in the enumerated areas. See the original anicle (Jacobs, 1979) for a more complete 
justification for the-selection of controls. 

v In equations with moderate intercorrelations resource level was measured with median family income. 
This concept was measured with mean family income in the remaining eaquanons: 

. ™ Significance level .05. 

_ ** Significance level .01. 
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. PARADIGM ANALYSIS IN SOCIOLOGY: 
CLARIFYING THE ISSUES* 


l (COMMENT ON ECKBERG AND HILL, ASR, 
i DECEMBER 1979) 


. The recent critique by Eckberg and Hill 
(1979) is the latest of a spate of research studies 
(e.g., Friedheim, 1979; Picou, et al., 1978; 
Snizek, 1976) and conceptual essays (e.g., 
Martindale, 1979; Snizek, 1979; Wilke and 
: Mohan, 1979) dealing at least in part with my 
(Ritzer, 1975a;, 1975b) application of Kulin’s 
` (1962, 1970) paradigm concept to sociology. 
My objective in this comment is to point to 
some basic~ differences between myself and 
Eckberg and Hill and in the process to help 
clarify the paradigm concept and its applicabil- 
ity to sociology. 

There are three basic differences between 
Eckberg and Hill's (1979) work and my own. 
First, their main focus is the sociology of sci- 
ence, specifically Kuhnian theory. My major 
- interest, and the interest of many others in this 
field, is metasociology: specifically,- the 
paradigmatic status of sociology. Although 
these two interests are related, there is a 


a significant difference in emphasis. Second, 
Eckberg and Hill are greatly concerned with. 


being true to Kuhnian theory. My prime inter- 


est is in gaining as deep an understanding as: 
possible of sociology and its future prospects. 


While these objectives are not necessarily in- 
compatible, Eckberg and Hils Kuhnian 
purism is not the best way of enhancing our 


_. understanding of sociology. Unlike Eckberg 


and Hill, I am willing to deviate from a strict 
_interpretation of Kuhnian theory if it will help 


achieve a greater understanding of the disci- - 


pline. Finally,-Eckberg and Hill and I disagree 
on which of Kuhn’s definitions of a paradigm is 


best suited to the analysis of sociology. They - 


__ prefer his later definition of a paradigm as an 
exemplar. In spite of the fact that he later re- 


.  ™ Direct all correspondence to: George Ritzer, 
Department of Sociology, University of Maryland, 

College Park, Md. 20742. 

- I want to thank an anonymous ASR reviewer, 

David Segal, and especially Ken Kammeyer = 
useful advice. - 
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jected it, I ae Kukn’é earlier definition of a 


paradigm as a disciplinary matrix. 

Operating from their three basic assump- 
tions, Eckberg and Hill are virtually unassaila- 
ble in their contention that, the paradigm con- 
cept has been misused by those who have at- 
tempted to apply it to sociology. They are cor- 
rect in recognizing the ambiguities of Kuhn’s 
initial formulation.: They understand that it is 
possible on the’ basis of his early work to 
equate paradigms with disciplinary matrices, 
the shared intellectual commitments of com- 
munities of practitioners. They also recognize 
Kuhn’s later equation of: paradigms ` with 
exemplars, concrete solutions to problems. 
Eckberg and’ Hill argue that most sociologists 
are either unaware of the differences in, and 
subtleties of, Kuhn’s conceptualization, or that 
they ignore them. Although they recognize that 
ĮI understand the complexities of Kuhn’s work, 
they criticize my work for-disregarding those 
complexities in the study of the paradigmatic 


status of sociology. 


While Eckberg and Hill are correct in both 


their formulation of Kuhn's perspective and in .- 


their accusation that I ignore some of his dis- 
tinctions, their strict adherence to Kuhnian 


theory leads them to some questionable asser- ` 


tions about sociology. Because they are tied to 
a strict usage of Kuhnian theory, they define 


. paradigms as exemplars and thus focus on spe- 


cific areas of research that are (p. 935) “guided 
by concrete examples of scholarship, which 
serve to generate and to solve puzzles.” They 
offer as examples of at least potential exemp- 
lars (paradigms) in sociology (p. 933) “political 
socialization, status: attainment, ethnic rela- 
tions.” This is-a curious and diverse list of 
examples. It seems to me that only status at- 
tainment comes close to their definition of a 
paradigm. Ethnic relations. is best seen as a 
substantive area in sociology; political so- 
cialization, a broad area of concern within a 
substantive area or areas. I agree that status 
attainment probably approximates what Kuhn 
means by exemplars and that the development 


_ of such research traditions might be a desirable 


goal (assuming one thinks that sociology 
should be a science like physics), but I ques- 
tion the use of such a paradigm concept. in 
describing the status and immediate future of 
sociology. 

. If we were to take both Kuhn and Eckberg 


and Hill literally, we would end up with hun- | 


dreds, or maybe even thousands, of paradigms. 


‘Because paradigms (exemplars) .are, in their 


view, found within substantive areas and there 
are numerous such areas in.sociology, presum- 
ably it would be possible to have an enormous 


array of paradigms. For example, within one `’ 


substantive. area -in sociology—occupatiorial 
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MACROSCOPIC 


T. Macro-objfective 


Examples include society, 
law, bureaucracy, archi- 
tecture, technology, 

and language. 


OBJECTIVE 


III. Micro-objective 
Examples include patterns 
of behavior, action, and - 
interaction. 


- 


II.. Macro-subjective 


Examples include culture, 
‘norms and values. 


é 


SUBJECTIVE 


IV. Micro-subjective 
Examples include the 
various. facets of the elal 
construction of reality. -> 


MICROSCOPIC 


— 1. Major Levels of Social Reality ` 


sociology—we could identify. such paradigms 
(following the model of status attainment) as 


‘ job satisfaction, alienation, commitment, role 


conflict, professionalizdtion, and innumerable 
others. Even if we had and were able to iden- 
tify numerous exemplars, they would be use- 


less tools for making sense out of the broad. 


structure of the field. In fact, if we had so many 
exemplars, we would probably need another 
concept to help us divide them into reasonable 
groupings so that we could discern the basic 
structure of sociology. That basic structure 
would best be delineated then, as it is now, by 
disciplinary matrices rather than exemplars. 
Because I continue to believe that the disci- 
plinary matrix is the more useful definition of a 
paradigm insofar as sociology is concerned, my 


sense of not only the present but also the future’ 


of sociology is not the same as that of Eckberg 
and Hill. While they believe that. sociology 


needs more exemplars, my view is that what 


sociology needs is a new disciplinary matrix. 
The key idea in terms of understanding this 
new paradigm—as well as extant 
paradigms——~is a 
reality. While there has been little explicit 
work on this concept in sociology (Edel, 1959; 
Wagner, 1964; Gurvitch, 1968; Blalock and 
‘Wilken, 1979), it has been a tool widely used by. 
sociologists in their theory and research. While 
it is easy to enumerate levels of social reality,! 


- as with delineating paradigms in sociology, the 


! This is the problem in Gurvitch’s work; it ends up 


_with too many levels to be used meaningfully as a 


metasociological tool. 


“levels” concept of social. 


, watchword should be parsimony. I argue that 


there are four major levels of social reality that 
are formed by the intersection of two basic 
sociological continua: the objective (real, 
material/subjective (existing in the realm of 
ideas); and the macroscopic (large-scale)/ 
microscopic (small-scale).? Figure l is a 


. schematic presentation of the intersection of 
the two continua and the four levels that are 


produced. 

This conceptualization ‘of the four major 
levels of social reality not only helps us under- 
stand extant paradigms but also points.to the 
need for a new, more integrated sociological 
paradigm. The social facts paradigm focuses on 
the macro-objective and macro-subjective 
levels. The. social definition paradigm is con- 
cerned with the micro-subjective as well as that 
part of the micro-objective world that depends 
on mental processes (action). The social be- 
havior paradigm deals with that portion of the 
micro-objective world that does not involve 
conscious processes (behavior). These 
paradigms cut across the levels of social reality 
horizontally, whereas the integrated paradigm 
cuts across vertically. Figure 2 outlines the 
relationship among the four levels and the four 


. paradigms. 


Figure 2 makes it clear that the proposed 
paradigm is not designed to supersede..extant 
paradigms. Although each of the three extant 
paradigms deals with a given level or levels in 
great detail, the praposed integrated paradigm 


2 These ideas are developed in much more detail in 
Ritzer, 1981; forthcoming.” 
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Reality 


Macro-subjective 
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Figure-2. Level of Social Reality and the Major Sociological Paradigms 


deals with all levels. It does not, however, deal 


with any given level with the same intensity as ' 


the -existing paradigms. Thus, the “appropri- 
ate” paradigm depends on the kinds of issues 
being studied. Not all sociological issues re- 
quire an integrated approach, but some do. 
This is not the place to go into detail on the 
nature of an integrated paradigm. -The point of 
~ this comment is to underscore 'my view that 
disciplinary matrices, and not exemplars, tell 
us the most about both sociology’s current 
status and future goals. Given my central inter- 
est in sociology, it means little to me that Kuhn 
(and Eckberg and Hill) ultimately come to de- 


fine paradigms as exemplars and not as disci- - 


plinary. matrices. 
Eckberg and Hill delinéate four charac- 


teristics of an exemplar; we can extend their | 


discussion by enumerating a parallel set’ of 


characteristics of disciplinary matrices as well - 


Exemplar (Eckberg and Hill, 1979) 


(1) Concrete pieces of scientific work. 
`. (2) “Must not be discipline-wide” , 

(3) “Must be found within substantive areas 
of research” 

(4) “Must have communities of scholars 

~ which coalesce around them” . 

(5) “Must be used to both generate and'solve 
puzzles and thus ERTS a visible re- 
search tradition” 


SOCIOLOGICAL PARADIGMS 
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Social Facts 
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-as by adding an additional- characteristic of 


both, implied by their discussion: 
In conclusion, I would argue that being a 


Kuhnian purist leads one to focus on exemp- 


lars in sociology but that Kuhn’s concept of a 

disciplinary matrix is a more useful tool for 

understanding the metatheoretical status of 

sociology, both presently and in terms of its 
immediate future. 

George Ritzer 

= ` University i Maryland 
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CLARIFYING CONFUSIONS ABOUT 
PARADIGMS: A REPLY TO RITZER* i 


introduction 


Ritzer s (1981) comment on our article brings to 
mind Kaplan’s (1964:28) “law of the. instru- 
ment,” which states, “Give a small boy. a ham-. 
mer, and he will find everything that he en- 


- counters needs pounding.”! We need to éxtend 


Kaplan's analogy, however, in order to make 
the connection clear. Accordingly, we wish to 
suggest that Kuhn’s original (1962) work con- 


` tained a “tool box” labeled “hammers” 


(paradigms). What many people (including 
Kuhn himself, to a certain degree) did not 
realize is that the tool box contained more than 
one variety of hammer. (Some were even con- 
. vinced that Kuhn had done most of his pound- 
ing with “saws’—random collections of 
metaphysical assumptions, methodological as- 


" sumptions, units of analysis, etc.) Let,us call 
1978 “Paradigms, theories, and methods in con- - 


one variety a sledge hammer (disciplinary mat- 
rix) and another variety a carpenter s hammer 
(exemplar). A careful reading of Kuhn's origi- 
nal book reveals that his most important work 
was accomplished with the carpenters ham- 
mer. This can be seen even without the aid of 
Kuhn's later clarifications (1970a, 1970b, and | 
1974). In spite of this fact, many social scien- ` 
tists became more attached to the sledge ham- 
mer and have been merrily pounding away with 
it on various things. Others have erred even ` 
more and have been happily attempting to 
pound various things with their saws. As a 
consequence, they have been producing dam- 
aged products. The overall result has been a 
great deal of contradiction and confusion. This 
brings us specifically to Ritzer’s comment. 

- Ritzer, interestingly, does not try directly to 
indicate that we are wrong; rather, he admits ` 
that our position is “virtually unassailable.” 
However, he believes that his position is 
equally valuable (indeed, more so), and that we 
are overly “concerned with being true to 
Kuhnian theory,” with “Kuhnian ‘purism.” 
Ritzer says that we are correct in stating that 


` 


* Direct all communications to: Lester Hill, Jr., 


Department of Sociology, Jacksonville State Univer- _ . 


sity, Jacksonville, AL 36265. 


1! We wish to emphasize here that we are not im- 
plying that anyone is a “small boy.” The point that 
Kaplan is making and that we are borrowing is that 
when a new instrument (or concept) is invented, 
numerous attempts are made to apply it to problems 
for which it is not suited. The consequences usually 
are damage to the instrument and incorrect “so- 
lutions” to the problems. 
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he ignores TERT distinctions in- Kuhn’ S 
conceptualizations but that this apparently 


~~ 


- stems from the fact that he is interested in “the 


‘< paradigmatic status of sociology,” whereas we . 


- supposedly are not. In all, he indicates that we 


have no reason for attacking him, because he 
works from a different set of assumptions than 


` ours and, therefore, is exempt from criticism. 


As in the dialogue between Alice and the 
‘Caterpillar, we are the English schoolchild and 
he is the sophisticated dweller in Wonderland. 
Actually, Ritzer does criticize us: For exam- 
ple, we are chastised for supposedly claiming 
that political socialization, status attainment, 
and ethnic relations are examples of “at least 
potential exemplars (paradigms) in sociology” 
(a. curious and diverse list” according to 
Ritzer), but apparently it is acceptable for him 


to suggest that'“job satisfaction, alienation, ~ 


commitment, role conflict, professionalization, 


and innumerable others” are paradigms (in the - 


sense that we supposedly use the term) in the 


substantive area of occupational sociology. In 


addition, we are criticized for supposedly | 


wanting sociology to be like physics, a crit- 


icism especially apparent in an ‘earlier version ` 


of his commentary. 

Obviously, ʻa great deal of clarification is 
needed to resolve these contradictions and ac- 
‘cusations. We feel that Ritzers comments, far 
from detracting from our original article, actu- 
ally serve to- reinforce its major points. 
- Further, they also serve to convince us that, 
contrary to our earlier beliefs, Ritzer does not 
understarid the paradigm concept, apan from 
being able to define: it. 


~ 


ee 


Ritzer's § ense of Our Differences 


Let us begin by outlining what Ritzer says are 


the major differences between our positions. 
- First, he contends that our major focus is the 


sociology of science, whereas his is 


_ metasociology. He is interested in the 


“paradigmatic status of sociology,” and his use 


. of the paradigm concept will delineate it. Ap- 


- parently, we are not—or cannot be—interested 


_ in this issue. Second, as mentioned above, we 


- 


are mere purists while he is interested “in 
gaining as deep an understanding as possible of 
sociology and its future prospects.” 


` says, we “disagree on which of Kuhn’s defi- 


nitions of a paradigm is best suited to the 


-analysis of sociology.” 


Do these differences exist? More impor- 
tantly, are the differences consequential in the 
manner suggested by Ritzer, or are there more 
significant consequencés that he has over- 
looked? Concerning the question of interests, 


: our response is that Ritzer does not understand 


Finally, he . 
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our position. We dispute the importance of his 


emphasis on thé distinction between our focus 


on the sociology of science’and his interest in 


metasociology, particularly when he stresses: 


his interest in the “paradigmatic” status of the 
field. Is this distinction meant to imply that we. 
are not interested in this issue? Nowhere does 


Ritzer support this implication, nor can he. It’ - . 
‘ should be sufficient for us merely to restate our 


interest in the question. (We were quite explicit 
about this in our article.) 

Concerning the second claimed distinction 
between our positions (ours, that of being “true 
to Kuhn”), we note an element of rhetorical 
exaggeration in Ritzer’s comment, made espe- 


cially apparent by his admission that the sup- ` 


posed differences are-“not necessarily tncom- 
patible.” What we must stress here is that we 
are not “purists” simply for the sake of being 


true to Kuhn. There are elements of Kuhn’s. 


position of which we are critical. However— 
and this is the point stressed in.our article—if 
the major thrust of Kuhn’s argument is ac- 
cepted, then there.are certain elements of his 
position that, logically, also must be accepted. 
If the general thrust of Kuhn’s position is not 
accepted, then we do not see why one should 
attempt to build on a “Kuhni 
all.. 


The Choice of Paradigm Levels ` 


Although we feel that the first two distinctions 
suggested by Ritzer are relatively minor— 
perhaps only differences in degree—the third 
difference is both real and crucial. Ritzer 
wishes to argue that the main question at issue 
is what definition of a paradigm is best suited 
for the analysis of sociology. We argue that the 


. situation is not that simple, that the major issuė' 


facing us is the implications of substituting one 


- definition of paradigm for another. We thought 


we had made this clear in our original (Eckland 
and Hill, 1979) report, but perhaps we should 
restate it. If Kuhn’s definition of paradigm-as- 
exemplar is not adhered to, then his entire 


argument regarding the nature of discourse in _ 
science is weakened, if not destroyed. Kuhn is 


interested in the concrete ways in which on- 
going research is structured. Moreover, con- 
trary to Ritzer’s assertions, the exemplar is 
what Kuhn was developing from his first publi- 
cations on the organization of science. This 


was the primary message of Masterman’s ',` 
— (1970). analysis of Kuhn’s contributions. ` 
Further, if one does not wish to sift through - 


Kuhn's old paper's, he/she needs merely read 


the first explicit reference to paradigms, in 
in The . 


conjunction with normal science,,. 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Kuhn, 
1962:10). As we have pointed out before 
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(Eckberg and Hill, 1979:927), “the important 


question is not -what an exemplar is ... so 
much as what it does.” What the exemplar 
does, and the disciplinary matrix does not do, 
is allow puzzle solving to take place. Fruitful, 


‘ongoing, day-to-day research is possible only 


by means of exemplars. ` 
We certainly are not the first to point this out 
to Ritzer. Imershein’s (1976:940) review of 
Ritzers (1975) book makes this point quite 
clear: 
... Ritzer’s presentation is flawed, and not be- 
cause of what he classifies together, but for how he 
does it. He eschews categorizing sociology on the 


basis of its theory, and this is clearly a step for- < 


ward. But this step, as taken, still ignores the 
central emphasis of Kuhn’s argument both-in the 
Postscript and in the original edition (despite 
Ritzers argument), which was to argue for the 


centrality of exemplars in the use of paradigms.. 


And this is the crux of the matter: exemplars, not 
images or metaphysics, provide the models which 
order and guide research. 


(Also see the review of Friedrichs’ (1970) book 
by Dawe (1971:140—7) for a similar observa- 
tion.) 

Now, (fit is true that sociology is not 
paradigm-based in this sense, then one will be 
hard pressed to perform a “Kuhnian” analysis 
of it. Other writers (e.g., Edwin Arthur Burtt, 
whom we (1979) mentioned) have done a better 


job of discussing the role of abstract assump- | 


tions in science. If one wishes to be “ Kuhnian” 
at all, one must begin with the community na- 
ture of science, and must not cut up a discipline 
on the basis of a priori themes. 
r re 


Ritzer s Fundamental Misunderstandings : 


In spite of attempts by Kuhn (e.g., 1974:471f) 
and others to make the previous: points clear, 
Ritzer and others continue to adhere to the 
paradigm-as-disciplinary-matrix definition, 
while performing analyses which do not even 
fit the criteria for disciplinary matrices. In 
Ritzer s case, we now believe this is because he 
does not understand what a paradigm is or 
does. We feel this charge is true with regard to 
both exemplars and disciplinary matrices. 
There are several instances in Ritzers com- 
ment that reveal his lack of understanding of 
paradigms—-two concerning exemplars and 
one regarding disciplinary matrices. 

One item that reveals Ritzer’s lack of under- 
standing of exemplars is his claim that we 
“offer as examples of at least potential exemp- 
lars (paradigms) in sociology ‘political so- 
cialization, status attainment, ethnic rela- 
tions? ” We did not make such a claim! What 
we did say (Eckberg and Hill, 1979:935, em- 


- phasis added) is that if paradigms (exemplars) 
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esist in sociology, “they will be found in such 


areas as political socialization, status attain- 


ment, ethnic relations, and so forth... .” This 
isa big difference, and if Ritzer does not see it, 
as is apparently the case, he misunderstands 
exemplars. In his statement that status attain- 
ment “approximates” an exemplar, Ritzer 
mistakes a line of research for a concrete piece 
of research. 

Ritzer later reinforces our contention about 
his ‘lack of understanding of exemplars by 
stating, 


If we were to take both Kuhn and Eckberg and 
Hill literally, we would end up with literally hun- 
dreds, or maybe even thousands, of paradigms. 
Because paradigms (exemplars) are, in their view, 
found within substantive areas and there are 
numerous such areas in sociology, presumably it 


would be possible to have an enormous array of _ 
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Of course! This is a major point. It is one of the ` 


most important implications of Kuhn’s posi- 
tion. This state of affairs is precisely the de- 
scription of the structure of research one would 


‘expect with regard to an entire discipline in 


paradigm-based science, and with regard to 
within-specialty discourse in the “pre- 
scientific” phase. As Kuhn puts the latter 
(1970a: 16-17): 


This is the situation that creates the schools 
characteristic of the early stages of science’s de- 
velopment. ~.. What is surprising, and also 
unique in its degree to the fields we call science, is 


that such initial divergences should ever largely ` 


disappear. 


However, these divergences or differences 
cannot be legislated away (Kuhn, 1970a: 245) as 
Ritzer apparently believes. 


This misconception leads us to’ another. 


example of Ritzer’s misunderstandings about. 


paradigms, in this case a misunderstanding of. 


the nature of disciplinary matrices. Here, we 
find Ritzer ignoring his own emphasis on the 


importance of communities when he constructs . 


and offers his own version of sociological 
paradigms. By Constructing “paradigms” on the 
basis of a priori categories, Ritzer totally 
misses the community nature of paradigms. 
We stressed this point in our original article. 
Now, Ritzer has merely expanded his 
categories, adding crosscutting dimensions. Is 
this technique really supposed to get at the core 
of sociology? Does it get at any specific on- 
going discourse? Can it isolate communities of 
practitioners? Or even schools of thought? We 
think not. It is not surprising to us that the few 
attempts made to find empirical support for 
Ritzers paradigms have failed to do so (see 
Snizek, 1976; Freidheim, 1979). According to 
Freidheim (1979:64), “... Ritzers theory 
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types are overlapping perspectives rather than 
empirically distinct paradigms. Factists, be- 


“havioralists, and definitionists merge with each 


other; individual theorists often bear more re- 
semblence to theorists from outside their group 
than to fellow perspective members.” Snizek 
(1976:219) says practically the same thing. 


+ wn ` 
Conclusion - 


In conclusion, we maintain that Ritzer.is one of 
those sociologists who cite Kuhn as a source 
without taking seriously the implications of 
Kuhn’s position (see Eckberg and Hill, 


' 1979:926). He misunderstands the centrality of 


é 


the concrete example, and of the community of 
practitioners, and indicates that a (decom- 
munitized) disciplinary matrix is the most 
useful form of paradigm for the analysis of 


' sociology. He does not support this assertion, 


but merely states it and assumes it to be so. In 
doing so, he denigrates the usefulness of the 
exemplar for the structural analysis of sociol- 
ogy (that is, the paradigmatic structure). 


Mention should be made of Ritzer’s argu- ` 


ment that exemplars are not useful when one is 
interested in metasociology. It is not true that 
this is the case. One can quite easily demon- 
strate metaphysical assumptions tied to con- 
crete research, and one can demonstrate the 
sources of these assumptions (e.g.,' Eckberg, 


1979, Part II). If one deals with an area in . 


which there is not an ongoing research tradi- 
tion, exemplars will not be useful. But in such a 
case a Kuhnian analysis is inappropriate in its 
full sense. If one wishes to study schools -of 
thought, one is still obligated to work from the 
communities to their unique collections. of be- 
liefs. If one decides not to do this, then one is 
obligated to not give the aggregations of ele- 


_ments he/she collects the name “paradigms.” 
_ These may be called various things—themes, 


perhaps—but even a term like “commitment” is 
inappropriate until it is shown that there is 


some group for whom a theme is an article of © 


commitment. 

One final point should be made about 
Ritzers comment. In several places he gives 
the impression that our discussion is normative 
rather than descriptive. That is, he implies that 
we are. so concerned with what we want 
sociology to be that we lose sight of what it is. 
For example, “.-. . they believe that sociology 
needs more exemplars.” Again, he indicates 
that we want sociology to be like physics.? Our 


‘2 In his original commentary, Ritzer repeatedly 
stressed our desire for a physics-like sociology. 
Likewise, where he now states that we “ultimately 
define” paradigms as exemplars, he said originally 
that -we “wanted” paradigms to be exemplars. 
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answers to such charges and implications must 
be that what we want is not at issue, except 
insofar as we want sociological theorists to be 
responsible in their writings. However, we can 
add that Ritzer does not know what either of us 
wants. Moreover,. we argue that such state- 
ments as those above are indicative of the fun- 
damental misunderstanding marking Ritzer’s 
reading of our (and Kuhn’s) work. Here, he 
misses our analytic intent. 

Regarding paradigms, as we keep repeating, 
if Kuhn’s argument is: accepted, it must be 
based on the exemplar idea to be coherent. If it 
is not accepted, then why cite Kuhn as a 
source person? And finally, what does it mean 
tobe interested in the “paradigmatic status of 
sociology” if the paradigm concept is borrowed 
from Kubn, but Kuhn’s major arguments/ 
implications are rejected? 

Lester Hill, Jr. 

Jacksonville State University 
. Douglas Lee Eckberg 
University of Tulsa 
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Vol. 1 (1 oo Thomas Luckmann, Theories of Religion and Soctal Change 
Bryan S. Turner, Confession and Social Structure 
Jean-Plerre Deconchy, La psychologle sociale expérimentale 
et les comportements religieux 
Vol.2(1978) Thomas Robbins and Dick Anthony, The Religious Movements and the Social 
a System 
C. R. Badcock, Ambivalent Monotheism: A Psychoanalytic Insight Into me History 
of Christians 
l O. H. Mueller, The Protestant and the Catholic Ethic i 
Vol.3 (1979) Thomas M. Gannon, The Religious Order in American Catholicism 
i Gustavo Guizzardi, Pour une sociologie politique de la religion 
ooo Roy Wallis, The Elementary Forms of the New Religious Life 
Vol.4(1980) Richard K Fenn, Secular Constraints on Religious Language 
(in press) J. F. G. Shearmur, The Religious Sect as a Cognitive System 
i Carlo Prandi, La religlon populalre: problèmes théoriques ea 


The Annual Review of the Soclal Sciences of Rellgion welcomes manuscripts In English 
(although French and German may also be accepted). Please submit your contributions to the | 
‘Coordinating Editor at the above address. 


- Subscriptions and back issues of the Annual Review can pë obtained from your local bookseller 
or directly from MOUTON PUBLISHERS. For those who subscribe now a 50% discount on back 
numbers will be given. 


Annual subscription rates 1981 ` . f a 
Institutional DM 65 (approx. US$ 38.25) 
Individual (prepaid) - DM 52 (approx. US$ 30.75) 


Subscriptions may be placed through your local bookseller or directly with: 
MOUTON PUBLISHERS at the following addresses: 


For USA and Canada For France f For all other countries 
Mouton Publishers Europériodiquess.a. ` Walter de Gruyter & Co. 
Walter de Gruyter, Inc. 31, avenue de Versailles ‘ PO Box 110240 

200 Saw Mill River Road 78110 LA CELLE SAINT- D-1000 BERLIN 11 


HAWTHORNE, N.Y. 10532 CLOUD 
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Mouton.Publishers presents 


‘Important New Publications i in the 
Social Sciences — 


Regional Studies for Planning and Projecting | 

The Siberian Experience 
edited by A. G. Aganbegyan i 
1981, x +312 pp., clothbound, DM 88/US$ 52.00 

Regional Planning series, vol. 7, ISBN 90 279 7888 3 


_ Prepared under the auspices of an institute of the USSR Academy of Sciences, this il me 
projects the development of productive forces in Siberia. The data presented points to the 
likelihood that, because It possesses resources unique In scale and quality (such as oil, . 
natural gas, coal, and hydroelectric power, timber and vast areas of fertile land), sipene will 
grow at a rate outstripping that of other reglons. 


_ Polarized Development and Regional Policies 


edited by Antoni Kuklinski ~ 
1981, 512 pp., clothbound, approx. DM 120/US$ 71.00 
Regional Planning series, vol. 11, ISBN 90 279 3099 6 


This often controversial volume attempts to analyze the experiences of regional policies 
designed and implemented In the last three decades and to outline alternative models of 
regional policies for the next decades. The authors discuss the theory and methodology of 
polarized development from interdisciplinary perspectives, presenting empirical studies 
from all over the world to demonstrate thelr conclusions. 


The Influence of Business Firms on the Government 
An Investigation of the Distributlon of Influence in Society í 


by G. P. A. Braam 
ene 332 pp., clothbound, approx. DM 44/US$ 26. 00 
New Babylon series, vol. 34, ISBN 90 279 34576- `’ 


Influence in society is elusive, and it is therefore difficult to measure as a sociological 
concept. In this study, a new procedure—demonstrated by a sample of 130 business firms in 
the Netherlands—is outlined for observing as accurately as possible the actual influence . 
processes, taking. Into account the absence of Influence processes (non-decisions) as well. 


~ 


Expériences entre groupes- 
‘by Willem Doise = 
1979, 328 pp., paperback, In French, DM 38/US$ 23.00 
Textes de Sclences Sociales, vol. 19, ISBN 90 279 7908 1 Mtg 
‘Experimental studies on intergroup relations are scattered throughout various scientific 
journals. The most important, focusing on the notions of conflict and convergence of | 
interests, Identity and soclal comparison, and category differentiation, are collected in the 
present volume In the intention of presenting new perspectives which will enable the reader 
to eelnene aconnection between psychological and sociological explanations. 


Please send your order to your regular bookseller, or directly to: 


for USA and Canada: Mouton Publishers, 200 Saw Mill River Road, HAWTHORNE NY 10532 
for all-other countries: Walter de Gruyter & Co., P.O.Box 110240, D-1000 BERLIN-11 


= a mouton publishers 
The Hague « Paris - New York 
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New Perspectives in Sociology 


} 


Organizing for Women 

issues, Strategles, and Services 

Dale A. Masi, Department of Health and 
Human Services 
240pp. ISBN 0-669-02577-1 $22.95 
Beyond the Courtroom 

Programs In Community Justice and i 

Conflict Resolution 

Banadict S. Alper and Lawrence T. Nichols, 

Boston College 

Foreword by John Calhoun, Commissioner of tha 
Massachusetts Department of Youth Services 

320pp. ISBN 0-669-02724-3- ~ $23.95 


Entry Into Careers - 

Volume |: Design for a Study 

Luther B. Otto, Vaughn R.A. Call, and 

Kenneth I. Spenner, Career Development Project 
ISBN 0-669-03643-9 Spring 1981 


Mastering Stress in Child Rearing 
Parental Coping versus Spontaneous Remission 
James E. Teale, Boston University 
Foreword by Raymond Isley 

- ISBN 0-669-03622-6 


Sociobiology and Human Politics ` ‘ 
edited by Elitott White, Temple University 
ISBN 0-669-03602-1 Spring 1981 
Love Canal 
The Social Toxicity of Chemical Wastes 
Adatine Levine, State University of New York 
at Buffalo i ; 
ISBN 0-669-04034-7 Spring 1981 
Buliding for Women 
edited by Suzanne Kaller, Princeton University 
Foreword by Charles M. Haar 


ISBN 0-669-04368-0 Spring 1981 


Spring 1981 


Geriatrics in the United States 
Manpower Projections and. Training Considerations 
Robert L. Kane, The Rand Corporation and UCLA 
Schoo! of Medicine, David H. Solomen, and 

John Beck, UCLA Schcol of Medicine, and 
Emmett Keeler and Rosalie A. Kane, The Rand 
Corporation 

A Rand Corporation Research Study a i 
ISBN 0-669-04386-9 Spring 1981 
Racism and Sexism in Corporate Lite 
Changing Values in American Business 
John P. Fernandez 

ISBN 0-669-04477-6 


Minority Stress and Lesblan Women 
Virginia R. Brooks, The University of Houston 
Foreword by Frances T. Farenthold 


ISBN 0-669-03953-5 Spring 1981 
Education and Career Services for Adults — 

James M. Heffernan 
288pp. ISBN 0-669-03440-1 $25.95 


Deviant Street Networks 

Prostitution In New York City 

Bernard Cohen, eee College, City University of 
New York 

Foreword by Marvin E. Wolfgang 


_ 224pp. ISBN 0-669-03949-7 - $19.95 
The Ivory and Ebony Towers 
Race Relations and Higher Education 
Charles Vert Wifte, Harvard University 

_ ISBN 0-669-04479-2 Summer 1981 
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Published by the Russell Sage Foundation 
WORKING THE STREET: | a 


Police Discretion and the Dilemmas of Reform l 
Michael Brown i 


The street-level decisions of police affect the character of criminal justice in America. Circumstances 
Surrounding these decisions frequently require the exercise of individual discretion, but ina modern 
police bureaucracy the officer is also expected to conform to organizational rules and concepts of 
professionalism. Michael Brown's unique empirical study of police in the Los Angeles area focuses on 
this fundamental contradiction, its effect on police behavior, and its implications for police reform. 

May 370pages ISBN 0-87154-190-4 $15. 00 


STREET-LEVEL BUREAUCRACY: 


Dilemmas of the Individual in Public Services 
Michael Lipsky 


“Highly illuminating . . . Provides valuable information on the interface between the street- level 
. human-service bureaucfats and their clients." — Frank Reissman, editor, Social Policy. 
1980 244pages ISBN 0-87154-524-1 $10.00 - 


THE PROCESS IS THE PUNISHMENT: 


Handling Cases In a Lower Criminal Court 
Malcolm Feeley 


“Should be:read by anyone interested in understanding how courts work and how the criminal 
sanction is administered in modern, complex societies." — Barry Mahoney. Institute for Court 
Management, Denver. 


l Winner 1980 Silver Gavel Award of the American Bar Association. 
1979 330 pages ISBN 0O- 87154- 253-6 $12.95 


FACT AND FANCY IN TELEVISION REGULATION: 


An Economic Study of Policy Alternatives i 7 


Harvey J. tevin 
1980 544pages ISBN 0-87154-531-4 $20.00 


REGULATORY JUSTICE: 


Implementing a Wage-Price Freeze / 


Robert A. Kagan : 
1978 200pages ISBN 0-87154-425-3 $10.00 





Published jointly with the Ford Foundation 
NOT WELL ADVISED 


Peter Szanton ` i ' 
This illuminatin study is the first to examine the complex relationship between city Officials and their out- 


side advisers. The author explains why so many recent urban consulting projects failed and develops 
important guidelines for more effective collaboration between adviser and advised. 


“Uncommonly insightful. always readable and engaging. Szanton's conclusions are positively 
brilliant.” — Melvin M. Webber, Director, institute of Urban and Regional Development. 
February 175 pages ISBN 0-87154-874-7 $11.95 


Distributed by Basle Books. ince. JOE 53 St. Ni York, NOY 10022 











ENCORE TURNER 


Soclology 

Studying the Human System 

Second Edition 

Jonathan H. Turner, University of California at Riverside 
ISBN: 0-8302-8149-5 
Instructor's Guide, Study Guide x 
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If you missed the original Turner performance 
you can always catch the encore 


Goodyear Publishing Company, Ine. Santa Monica, Callfomla 90401 
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GOODYEAR ` - 
‘COVERS THE SPECTRUM 


industrial Soclology 
MACRO ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 
Robert H. Miles, Harvard University 
“Goodyear does it again with an excellent, 
current, well-written text that should set the 
standard for the field.” 
Leslie J. Berkes 
Ohio State University 


DIMENSIONS IN ORGANIZATIONS 
Mary Zey-Ferrell, lilincis State University 
“I like the author's clear presentation of the 
Subject matter and her ability to cut through the 
mounds of research.” 
‘  . Charnes Schoderbeck 
Northern !llinols University 


Social Probiems 

AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS: 

AN INSTITUTIONAL VIEW i 

- W.G. Stegiich, University of Oklahoma 

Margaret Konz Snooks, University of Texas, El Paso 

“Each topic is presented In depth and goes dl- 
rectly to the point without loss of reading time.” 

William W. Jones 
Parkersburg Community College 


Urban Sociology 


URBANIZED SOCIETY , 

Lee Taylor, University of Texas at Arlington l 
“The strong point of Taytor Is its ortentation to 
the future ... It’s nice to know where you have 
been; it is wisdom to consider where you are 
going. This Taylor does.” 

Wiliam Mays 
Adrian College 


, $oclal Stratification 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN AMERICA: 
A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THEORY & RESEARCH 
Leonard Beeghley, University of Horida 
“Beeghley’s text is my #1 choice for a course In 
social stratification. It’s well written, basic and 
extremely useful for student and instructor.” 
Bernice Bowersox 
Cedarville College 


Goodyear Publishing Company, foc. 
P.O. Box 2113, Santa Monica, Callforrda 90401 


| dominance/technological 


Ekkehard Mochmann, Paul J. Müller 


(Editors): 


Data Protection and Social Science 
Research 

Perspectives from Ten Countries. 
1979. 229 p., US $ 24, ISBN 3-593-32604-3 


In recent years protection of the privacy of 


individuals has become a focus of legisla- 
tive concem. In almost all, western 
countries data protection laws have been 
enacted or are in preparation. These laws 
and their implementation have effects’ on 
research use of personal data, although 
not especially designed to meet these 
needs of social research. i 

Experts from nine european countries and 
the United States of America report on the 
impact of the new privacy legislation on 
social research and show ways of ensuring 
access to data. 


Dieter Ernst (Editor): 

The New International Division of 
Labour, Technology and : 
Underdevelopment — 
Consequences for the Third Worid 


1980. 646 p., US $ 35, ISBN 3-593-32644-? |. 


This book reviews in detail some new forms 
and’ mechanisms of. 
dependence 
confronting developing countries today as 
a result of the internationalization of capital. 


Its main focus is on identifying operational | 


alternative policy approaches towards 
strengthening the technological self- 
reliance of developing countries. The con- 
tributions draw together material and 
analytical approaches relevant to the key 
areas of the dynamics of the presently 
evolving New Intemational Division of 
Labour, Technology and Underdevelop- 
ment. For each of these areas, issues for 
debate and research priorities are presen- 
ted and discussed. l 

Campus-Verlag. SchumannstraBe 65 

6000 Frankfurt am Main, 

Federa! Republic of Germany 
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Get all sides 
of the story 


"CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
* By Robert R. Bell, Temple University 


Utilizing a conceptual approach, this text examines a social 
problem as a process. The focus is on the rise, development, 
and establishment of a social problem in contemporary 
society. 


HUMAN RESPONSES TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


By the late Louis Schneider, Cookie White Stephan, New Mexico State Uri- 
versity, Louis A. Zurcher, dr., and Sheldon Ekland-Olson, both of the Uni- 
_versity of Texas at Austin 


Emphasizes the diverse ways in which people define, analyze, and attempt 
to deal with issues and events in-soclety which ey consider to be social 
_ problems. 


THE EMERGENCE OF | 
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


By Jonathan H. Turner, University of California, . 
Riverside, and Leonard Beeghley, University of 
Florida i 


Summarizes and analyzes the intellectual origins, 

profile, and theoretical implications of 19th century 

and early`20th century social thinkers. It is designed 

to help students understand the initial emergence 

and subsequent development of soctological theory 

by-focusing on-sociology’s first one hundred years 
" as a scientific discipline—1830 to 1930. 


THE DORSEY PRESS HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 60430. 


When requesting examination copies for adoption consideration, please indicate course ttle and text presently used. 
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CHARLES C THOMAS ¢ PUBLISHER 





New! 


Edited by Robert B. Hudson, Brandeis 
Univ., Waltham, Massachusetts. (21 Contrib- 


utors) This book provides an analysis of par- > . 


- ticipation by the elderly and associated 


interest groups in the political process, fac- 


tors affecting the enactment of public poli- - 


cies in which the elderly are the intended 
beneficiaries, and factors which will affect 
future decision-making and implementation 
of policies and programs for the elderly. - 

The theoretical perspectives of the sixteen 
articles presented in the book include discus- 


New! GENETIC SCREENING AND 





" COUNSELING—A MULTIDISCIPLINARY 


PERSPECTIVE: Proceedings of a Conference on 
Genetic Screening and Counseling compiled and 
edited by Steven R. Applewhite, David L. Busbee 


and Digamber S. Borgaonkar. Social’ psycholog- - 


ical issues explored include genetics in social 
work practice, biomedical éthics, and social poliry 
in relation to genetic counseling. '8/7, $19.50 


New! 
New Horizons by Harjit S$. Sandhu. Among the 
topics discussed are basic aspects of community 
corrections; Interactions of the community and 


correctional systems; probation; and parole, after- 
care and pardon. ’81, $24.75, paper . l 


New! SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL PER- 
SPECTIVES ON: LEISURE AND RECREATION 
edited by Seppo E. Iso-Ahola. The process of 
leisure socialization and the interdependent influ- 
ences of social cognition, interaction, and leisure 
satisfaction are examined. ‘80, $19.75 


POLICE OF AMERICA: A Personal View, Intro- 


THE AGING IN POLITICS | 


Process and Policy - 


sions on political behavior, influence and 


power, governmental structure, Congres- ~ : 


sional action, Interest groups, and policy 
enactment and implementation. The text 
also provides a wealth of information on 
policies and programs central to the aged, 
including Medicare, Soctal Security, Supple- 
mental Security Income, the Older Ameri- 
cans Act, Title XX, and health and social 
service programs related to the long-term 
care needs of the elderly. '81, 416 pp., 6 ik, 13 


- tables, cloth-§27.50, paper-$19.75 


New! : MEANING IN LIFE AS EXPE- 
RIENCED BY PERSONS LABELED RE- 
TARDED IN A GROUP HOME: A Participant 


‘Observation Study by Lous Heshusius. The self- 


perceptions of persons labeled retarded and their 
desire for independence, marriage, interpersonal 


‘relationships, and sexual expression are reported. 


"80, cloth-$19.50, paper-$15.75 5 


COMMUNITY CORRECTIONS: - 


duction and Commentary by Harold K. Becker 


and Jack E. Whitehouse. Topics include the need 


‘ for police; their evolution, organization, training, 


and purpose; and reasons why their function is 
not to secure a crimeless society. '79, $11.75 


SOCIAL CONFLICT AND MENTAL HEALTH 
SERVICES by Robert D.-Borgman. Theory is 


-interlaced with intervention strategies to provide a 


unique approach to such problems as suicide, 


. homicide, school aversion, and adolescent social 


conflicts. ‘79, cloth-$27.00, paper-$20.25 


New!. THE RIGHTS OF THE MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED/DEVELOPMENTALLY 
DISABLED TO TREATMENT AND EDUCA- 
TION by Issam B. Amary. Chapters detail the 
social and legal rights of the MRDD and review 
judicial landmarks affecting their education and 
treatment. “80, $17.50 


GAMBLING TODAY by David Lester. Sociolog- 
ical, psychological, psychiatric, criminological, 
legal, and economic aspects of gambling and gam- 
bling behavior are analyzed. A cross-cultural anal- 
ysis of gambling in Great Britain is also provided. 
79, $13.75 


DRUGS AND THE ELDERLY: Social and Phar- 
macological Issues edited by David M. Petersen, 
Frank J. Whittington and Barbara P. Payne. Drug 
use and misuse among the elderly are examined. 
The practice of community-and institutional 
pharmacy, clinical and community responsibility 
for drug education, and related social policy con- 
cerns are among the topics covered. ’79, $26.25 


SENTENCING: Process and Purpose by Gerhard 
O. W. Mueller. The process and philosophy.of the 
American correctional system are examined. Alter- 


‘natives to prison are presented. ’77, $19.75 


Prepaid orders sent postpaid, on approval 
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Emerging fromthe Chrysalis — 
Studies tn Rituals of Women’s Initiation 

Bruce Lincoln j 

In this powerfully written book, Bruce Lin- 
coln looks at the Aar different rites 

of women’s initiation in five cultures: the ` 
Tiyyar of South India, the Navajo, the Tiv of 
Central Nigeria, the Tukuna of Northwest 
Brazil, and the ancient Greeks. This is the 
first full treatment of womens initiation rites 
in any language; and it touches upon literary, 
mythological, anthropological, social and 


i political issues. $18.50 - ss 


. ers the 


. $7.95, paper; $15.0 


Israel— The Embattled Ally . 

With a New Preface and a Postscript 

by the Author i , 

Nadav Safran 

“Safran’s book is the most authoritative state- 

ment so far of the thesis that the American 
rotection of Israel and simultaneous 


friendly relations with the Arabs are com- 


patible, indeed part and parcel ofthe same — 
complex set of factors.”—-The New Republic 
Belkna 


p 
$9.95, paper; $25.00, cloth 


Eyewitness Testimony 

Elizabeth F. Loftus — ; 

Eyewitness Testimony is a powerful book that 

should be required reading for trial lawyers, 

social psychologists, and anyone who consid- 
chillin ing prospect of confronting an 

eyewitness accusation in a court of law. 


- “Loftus isa...reliable guide to this impor- 


tant research and its applications.” 
— Times nh eal Education Supplement 
„cloth ~ 


y 


A 


Race and Schooling in the City 
Adam Yarmolinsky, Lance Liebman, 
and Corinne S. Schelling, Editors 


Leading experts on desegregation, amon 
them Diane Ravitch, Nathan Glazer, Harold 
R. Isaacs and Derrick Bell, offer a provoca- 
tive, challenging assessment of one of Amer- 
ica’s most visible controversies. They debate 
the wide range of educational, legal, politi- 
cal, ethical, social, economic and demo- 

aphic issues in a book that reaches beyond 

e narrow disputes about busing to provide 
rich imiplications for the future. $17.50 


The Urban Crucible 
Social Change, Political Consciousness, and the 
Origins of the American Revolution 


. Gary B. Nash 


“Nash has written a masterful synthesis of 
the economic, social, and political history 
of pre-revolutionary America’s three 
largest cities— Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia” — Journal of American History 
$8.95, paper; $20.00, cloth 


The Narrative of Hosea Hudson — 
His Life as a Negro Communist in the South ' 


Nell Irvin Painter 


“Valuable and exuberant...artfully orga- 
nized and edited... Its strength is Mr. fud- 
sons remarkable memory, his ability to evoke 
the drudgery and minutiae that are at the 
core of any devoted party member's life, 
black or white, North or South.” 


-—New York Times Book Review 
$7.95, paper; $18.50, cloth Í : 
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InS le , l 
SNCC and the Black Awakening of the 1960s 
Clayborne Carson 


“Carson's IN STRUGGLE is clearly'a major - 


~ contribution to our understanding of the 


black protest movement of the 1960s. It is far _ 


and away the best study we have on SNCC 
[Student Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee] and will certainly remain so for years to 
come."—August Meter 

$22.00 


Fathers 

Ross D. Parke 

In this complete Saar to psychology’s new 

understanding of the father and child rela- 

tionship, Ross Parke shows how an involved 

and ella rast can affect the life of his 

is entire family. He provides a 

frank discussion of fathering in its many 

~ forms: the divorced father, the stepfather, 
the father surrogate, the absent father, the 
dead father, and the house-husband. 
Developing Child Series 

‘$3.95, paper; $8.95, cloth . \ 
The Population History - 
of England, 1541-1871 
A Reconstruction - - 


E. A. Wrigley and R. S. Schofield 


“This book is one of the most important 
works to appear in any branch of historical 
studies in many years.”—Charles. Tilly 


This is the first national population history 
to provide basic demographic information 
over a period of 300 years in any country. 
seas] ites for historians, sociologists, 
population experts, and scholars of,develop- 
ing countries, — 

Studies in Social and Demographic History 


704 pp. 147 maps and figures 
_ 173 tables | 
$60.00 Available Summer ’81 l l 
a Women’s Work an 
1920-1940 -` 


1920s an 
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’ they need to deliver better heal 


Winifred D. Wandersee 

- erat: occupational patterns during the 
1930s opened up new op 

ties to women in a variety of fields. Ina fresh 

poroa to the history of women, Wandersee 

shows that for most women, the trend to work 

-outside the home was a reflection not of fem- 

inist ideology we of women’s commitment to 

18.50 


- 
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American Patriotsand the 
. Rituals of Revolution 


Peter Shaw i 
Shaw probes patriot writings, cartoons, plays. 
and rhetoric to reveal the powerful, uncon- 
scious forces that propelled law-abiding and 


'. loyal colonists toward riot and revolution. ` 


A startling new B perspective on ` 
the origins of the American Revolution. i 


304 pp. illus. $17.50 


.Genes, Mind, and Culture 


The Coevolutionary Process 


- Charles J. Lumsden and 


Edward O. Wilson 

Genes, Mind, and Culture extends the limits of ` 

Wilson’s Sociobiology and offersaboldand , 

highly original step toward the unification of 

biology and the social sciences. For the first 

time the authors analyze the rich and sophis- 

ticated data of developmental and cognitive 

pce) in a way that aligns these disci- ` 

plines with modern evolutionary biology. 

512 pp. 115 line illus. $20.00. 

Ethnicity and Medical Care 

Alan Harwood, Editor l 

Ethnicity and Medical Care equips health 

professionals with the ethnographic data 

care within 

American communities of urban blacks, 

Chinese, Haitians, Italians, Mexicans, Nava-' 

jos, and Puerto Ricans: Harwood examines 

socio-cultural influences on each major 

pae of illness and offers general guidelines 
or providing more personalized, culturally ° 

relevant care. 

Commonwealth Fund 

$25.00 © 
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Just published—the fourth edition of a classic— 
Cavan & Ferdinand 7 
DELINQUENCY 


JUV. BAION IEPA 








Coleman 
a han & Cressey | 


. 1 
980. 584 pages.- Instructors Manual. 


 Kenkel] 


A Sociological not 


1979. 539 pages, 
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n book was 
born in flames: 


With these striking words, Douglas 
G. Glasgow, professor of social wel- 


fare at Howard University, begins 
this memorable book on a segment 
of the black population untouched 
by both antipoverty and head-start 
programs. His revealing analysis, 
based on extensive field research in 
Watts, offers a new understanding 
of the aspirations and motivations 
of this black underclass—the ‘‘most 
incorrigible” ghetto youth...and 
adds an important dimension to the 
debate of race vs: class. 


THE BLACK | 








Poverty, Unemployment and 
Entrapment of Ghetto Youth 


by DOUGLAS G. GLASGOW 
84.95, paperback 


Now at your bookstore 


VINTAGE Ẹ 


UNDERCLASS 








te 
brilliant, 








First of Sennett’s projected 


four-volume series on ‘‘the 
emotional bonds of modern 
society, AUTHORITY is an 
acclaimed analysis of the na- 
ture of authority in both our 
private and public lives—“a 
brave exploration of some of 


. the knottiest problems that 


confront democrats and egali- 

tarians?’—-EUGENE GENOVESE, 
N.Y. Times Book Review 
“WALTER KENDRICK, Village Voice 
$4.95, paperback 


BOOKS 


A division of Random House 
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The Best Sociology Books... From 


LITTLE, BROWN 





~. INTRODUCTION TO 
- CRIMINOLOGY, 
Second Edition 

Hugh D. Barlow 


This comprehensive introductory text pro- 
- vides an engaging, yet scholarly overview 
of the field of criminology for the begin- 
' ning student. The Second Edition has been 
_updated, and there is now more coverage 
of criminal justice. 
Cloth/528 pages/$18.95/ISBN-0-316-081159/ 
with Instructor's Manual 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF DEVIANCE: 
An Introduction | 

Jack D. Douglas and Frances name 
Waksler 


This innovative new text offers thorough 
coverage of key topics in the sociology of 


' deviance. lt considers the “new perspec- >- 


tive” (e.g. labeling theory, dramaturgy, 
ethnomethodology) as both an analytical 
tool and as a unifying theoretical 
framework. 

` Cloth/c.512 pages/$16.95 tentative/ISBN-O- 
_ 316-191116/with Instructor's Manual 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS | 
Burton Wright and John P Weiss 
This introductory text offers objective, bal- 


anced coverage of social problems —-using | 


_ a unique integrative approach. 
Cioth/556 pages/$16.95/1S BN-0-316-956244/ 
with Instructors Manual and Study Guide 
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CITY SCENEŚ: Problems and 
Prospects, 


Second Edition 
J. John Palen 
The Second Edition of this popular reader 


_ has been extensively expanded and 


updated. Professor Palen links the many 
new provocative articles together through 
insightful editorial commentary. 
Paper/300 R 95/ISBN-0-316-688711 


SOCIAL PROB LEMS 

The Contemporary Depates 

Third Edition _ 

John B. Williamson, Linda j. Evans, iid 
Anne Munley 


This successful text-reader, now available 
in a new edition, examines’ key social prob- 
lems in a debate format. Different posi 
tions are juxtaposed, thus challenging 
students to think critically. 


- . Paper/487 pages/$11 SSISBNO 31 6-943622/ 


with Test Bank 


LITTLE, BROWN - 


AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02106 — - 
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m tem and the Human 


GerviCesS crss-disciplinary Retiections 
Edited by Herman D. Stein | 


e E essays by David M. Austin, Kari E. Welck, Carol H. Weiss, Mayer N. Zaid, and others 
reformulate such concepts as organizatlonarevolution,. socla! control in health, education, and welfare 
programs, management control systems, organizational change and gene public dove and 
merit goods, transfer pricing, and the use of evaluation research. 

Approx. 265 pp. April ISBN’ 209-6 $17. 50 p > 





Management Systems in the 


Human Services 
Edited by Murray E. Gruber 


- This volume brings together articles from many disciplines on the theory and practice of five management 


systems: PPBS, MBO, ZBB, MIS, and Cost-Benefit Analysis. The appropriateness of adapting fhese emng 
for use by human service organizations is examined. 


Approx. 350 pp. March ISBN 207-X cloth $19.50 
ISBN 214-2 paper $ 9.95 


Social Service Polities in the 
United States and Britain 
Willard C. Richan 


Six case studies of the role social workers have played in recent legislative battles over the funding and 
reorganization of the social services demonstrate how social workers In the shadow of conservative 
government policies and general economic crisis can take Bice political action. 

Approx. 290 pp. Apri ISBN 216-9 $19.95 


Leadership in Social Administration 
Perspectives for the 1980's 


Edited by Felice Davidson Perlmutter and Simon Slavin 
268 pp. 1980 ISBN172-3 cloth $19.95 ISBN 201-0 paper $8.95 © 








- Change from Within 


Humanizing Social Welfare Organizations 


Edited by Herman Resnick and Rino J. Patti 


344 pp. 1980 ISBN 173-1 cloth $19.50 ISBN 200-2 paper $ 9.95 


Breaking Even 


‘Financial Management in Human Service Organizations 


Roger A. Lohmann 


336 pp. 1980 ISBN 166-9 $19.50 . ` \ Publisher's ISBN prefix number ls 0-87722 


pua 


Broad & Oxford Sireets Philadelphia, PA 19122 
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‘A landmark in the field of suicidology”” | 


PATHWAYS TO SUICIDE 


‘A Survey of Self-Destructive Behaviors 
| Ronald W. Maris 


“Maris has zeroed in on the most serious problem in suicide, the lack of.a solid, 
well-developed theory....[This is] a landmark in the fleld of suicidology and may 
well become the standard against which future books on suicide will be measured.” — 
Norman L Farberou; insite Jor siiiies Of Desir chWe: Bebariors ina Ie:-Suicide 
Prevention Center* ', 

“A monumental book.. gal become the poino denat tor iieo ad 
it should be the book used for study and reference in teaching. Other existing works pale 
beside it.”"— sociologist Warren Breed 

Using a random sample of data drawn from the population ofthe city of Chicago, tis this 
first systematic survey of the full life histories of suicide victims provides a 
underanding ofthe nature and causes of se and explodes myths about ts social and 


a ca cl $26.50 


` 


PPPE now back in print 


The Social Bases of Politics 
; Seymour Martin Lipset . 
Winner of the Macher Prize of the American Sociological Association 
“Lipset’s book... illustrates what an imaginative, eclectic, and intellectually courageous - 
sociologist can do in relating the phenomena of politics, social structure, and culture, and 
in spediiying some ot-the combinations which: Supper A Gemocatik order and. 
undermine it.”"——American Sociological Review 
In Political Man, noted sociologist and author Seymour Martin Lipset examines 
democracy as a characteristic of human society. He explores the conditions necessary 
for democracy in nations and ‘organizations; fie) porcine of poal benicar 
and voting behavior; py nuh cnn eer ime ala ieee 
movements and values. This new edition has been n substantially revised and updated- 
by the author. . $8.95 paperback 


P Hopkins 
The Johns ae e 
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. College Division >`- a 


(Formerly New Viewpovrits) - | a 

Feb. . Juvenile Delinquency and ) age 

1981 - Juvenile Justice hp A te 

: JACK KLEMPNER, Avila College, Kansas City, and RODGER D. aoe ae 

PARKER. Univ. of Missouri. Kansas City. The authors, ne ae ae 

probation officers, analyze the causes of increasing juvenile. bee 

delinquency and the failure of the present juvenile justice systern.. ae 

They offér practical proposals for* reforming the system and ee ee 

coping with the underlying social oll Jo ae me Va he 

$13.95 (tent.) Hardcover 531-05419-5 2. 9. > i 

Jan: Aging in a Changing Soclety 2nd Ed. ey 

1981" ZENA SMITH BLAU, Univ. of Houston. Enriched by a new study of O Tr 

i _ the needs of 60.000 Texans over 55. this widely acclaimed book ip: ANY 

. shows that society has “as yet found no ways to use the qualities, _ os aS 

talents, and skills of its aging citizens." and presents many new oo Ares 

us 2 ways this can be accomplished. The first edition was “highly ` Seed, es 
recommended” by Choice “for both undergraduate and gradu-, - Ho Ee s oA 

ate levels. A must-for those involved in seronmiogics! studies and, - ae 

: teaching.” a ase 

- . + $7.95 (tent.) Paper 531-05637-6 | eS caw 

1980 The. Work of Social Work oe e we 

| ALLAN R. MENDELSOHN ; $12.50 Hardcover -531-054128 SE 

-` . $6.95 Paper  531-05626-0 v ce 

1980 Stepfamilies: A Cooperative Responsibility F 
- FREDRICK CAPALDI and.BARBARA McRAE | ; A : 


r 


$10.95 Hardcover 531.06373-9/$6.95 Paper 531-06750-5 
' 1979 Criminal Justice: Issues & Ironies 2nd Ed. 






ABRAHAM S. BLUMBERG $15 00 Hardcover 531.05407- ` 2 
"$9.95 Paper 53105618X `. E 
1979 Cities in Transition: Social Changes and . Sy 
Institutional Responses in Urban Development eat 
PETER Ri-GULUCK and RICHARD J, MEISTER Aer 
$12.95 Hardcover 531-05409-8/$6.95.Paper 531056236 = . o INI 
1979 Post-Affluent America: The Social Economy n. 
. of the Future ; : - e 
GARY GAPPERT $12.95 Hardcover 531-05403-9 a ra 
e, $6.95 Paper 53105612.0 ou 
1978" Police and the Community: : a ee ee 
An.Analytic Perspective : a . nae 
» ROBERT S. CLARK $12.95 Hardcover 531-05405-5 O A 

T $6.95 Paper 531-05615-5 ; 

. We welcome manuscripts or project ideas for basic social science courses. en 

Please contact Will Davison, Executive Edicor. Dept. SR ` E E eee wee 
_ College Division, Franklin Watts Be A 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019- ee 
Se ER 
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-A Piece of the Pie n 


` There is little question that the descendants of the new European immigrant groups have done 
' very well in the United States, reaching levels of achievement far above blacks. Yet the new 
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Blacks and White Immigrants Since 1880 _ f 


Stanley Lieberson 


Europeans began to migrate to the United States in 1880, a time when blacks were no longer 
slaves. Why have the new immigrants fared better than blacks? This controversial volume 
focuses on the historical origins of the current differences between the groups. $34.50 
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The Economic Basis of Ethnic Solidarity 


Small Business-in the Japanese American Community = 


Edna Bonacich and John Modell 


This book explores the relationship between class and ethnic solidarity. Using middleman 


`, minority theory, the authors analyze the history of the Japanese American community until the 


wartime evacuation. The study then turns to the second generation, and analyzes a segment of | 
the theory in more detail. $16.50 : 
4 


Peasant China in Transition | 


The Dynamics of Development toward Socialism, 1949-1956 


Vivienne Shue 

Shue demonstrates that China’s swift agricultural collectivization can be understood only in the 
context of several rural economic policies that preceded it. Her analysis establishes a new 
benchmark for assessing agrarian reform movements in third-world countries, the Soviet and 
other socialist collectivization drives, as well as China’s own,subsequent political development. 


The Development of Capitalism in Colonial Indochina 


(1870-1940) , 7 ) 


Martin J. Murray 7 TE aE 
This is the first attempt by a Western writer at a systematic and comprehensive analysis of 

capitalism in Indochina, and goes far toward apang the backwardness of Indochinese.” 
economic structures after years of capitalist “development.” $29.50 `’ | . 8 
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Morality as a Biological Phenomenon 
Edited by Gunther S. Stent | 


“Since | have read so many books debating the sociobiological! thesis of the biological evolution - 
of morality, | had thought that little remained to be said on the subject, but I was wrong. Stent’s 
book does something different and, in doing so, manages to say some new things worth 
listening to.” —Arnold W. Ravin $19.95 cloth, $5.95 paper 





‘Introduction to Critical Theory—Horkheimer to Habermas | 
David Held E 


“The first book to present clearly the thought of the Frankfurt School as a whole. . . . a major 
contribution to the history of social thought, to sociological theory, and to Marxist theory....a. - 
splendid piece of work.” —Mark Poster $32.50 cloth, $12.75 paper 
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You nen this work for its ration of excellence and for. 


its presentation of sound sociology. aa a os, ing 





fogether with new coauthor Dorothy Broom 
Darroch, Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick 
yave reconstructed SOCIOLOGY: A Text with 
idapted Readings for today’s students— 
whether majoring-in sociology or taking only 
he introductory course. While its celebrated 
xcademic integrity: remains, every chapter has 
seen considerably revised to reflect current in- 
‘erests and research. 


Vow... in the Saenitb Edition 


» New chapters on the ages and the life cycle 
. the sexes..,deviance and diversity. ..and so- 

ciological methods. 
» 34 adapted readings—11 new and others thor- 
, oughly revised—-illustrate aad ee 


Leonard Broom e Philip Selznick * Dorothy Broom Darroch ` Sa 


SOCIOLOGY. 





Now the all-time best-selling soclology text e = 
has been extensively rewritten. : S 


I . . ` 7 
i I. ` ; Ca 





work’, The edited readings make sociological OE 
research accessible to today’s students. DH 

è Students understanding of charts and graph- 
ics is aided by practical use of full color 
throughout. 

@ Pedagogical aids include chapter summaries, 
lists of key terms, boxes to highlight critical 
points, suggested readings, gossary, and re-, 
search references. ; 


SOCIOLOGY: A Text witb Adapted Readings 
...long known for its broad, well-organized, 
coverage...for its eclectic approach and objec- .. 
tive presentation...for its strong institutional `>- 
focus...for its comparative analysis.. -is now truly = 
within the reach of your students! i 





A Text with Adapted Readings, Seventh Edition eee 


4 complete teaching package supplements SO- 
AOLOGY, Seventh Edition—the Sa 


Manual, the Study Guide, and the ACCESS test, ` ~ 
item file. 608 pages Bang 


ka 


For examination copies, write to Suite 3D, Harper & Row, 10 East aad Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. 
_ Please include course utle, enrollment, and name of present text. 
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American 
Sociological 
Review — 


The DOT as a Source of Occupational Data 
Pamela S. Cain and Donald J. Treiman 


Differentiation Within the U.S. Capitalist Class 
Howard Aldrich and Jane Weiss 


Race and the War on Crime 
Pamela Irving Jackson and Leo Carroll 


The Public and Private Worlds of City Life 
_ Claude S. Fischer 


Business Temporal Norms and Bereavement Behavior 
Lois Pratt i. 


Nonconformity, Competence, and Influence in Groups 
Cecilia L. Ridgeway 


Comments 

Karol Edward Sottan, Guillermina Jasso, Klaus Eichner and Werner 
Habermehl, Thomas A. Heberlein and Robert Baumgartner, Leroy C. 
Gould, P. Krishnan, Paul D. Allison 
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SCOPE AND MISSION OF AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW: The American Sociological Review 


publishes work of interest to the discipline in general, new theoretical developments, results of research that 
advance our understanding of the most fundamental social processes, and important methodological innova- 
tions. Like other publications of the Association, emphasis is given to exceptional quality. Unlike the more 
specialized journals of the Association, the American Sociological Review's primary focus is on whatever has 
the most general bearing on the knowledge of society. i 


Concerning manuscripts, address; Editor, American Sociological Review, Department of 
Sociology, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 61801. (217) 333-6515. 


i 


| The American Sociological Review (ISSN 0003-1224) is published at 49 Sheridan Avenue 
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aed for permission to quote from this journal should be addressed to the Executive 
ce 


Copyright © 1981 American Sociological Association. 
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N otice to Contributors 


A processing fee of $10°is required for each paper submitted, except. for comments; such fees will be waived for 
student members of ASA. A check or money order, made payable to the American Sociological Association, 
should accompany each submission. The fee must be paid in order for the review process to begin. - 


The length of an ASR paper is generally ten (10) printed pages Or thirty (30) typed pages. However, the ASR is 
happy to accept manuscripts up to fifty (50) typed pages in me for review. We also are interested in receiving 
manuscripts for a Research and Notes Section. 


To permit anonymity in the review of manuscripts, keep identifying material out of the manuscript. Attach a cover 
page giving authorship, institutional affiliation and acknowledgments, and provide only the title as identification on 
the- manuscript and absfract.° 


ASA Muitiple Submissions Policy: Submission of a manuscript to a professional journal clearly implies commitment 

to publish in that journal. The competition for journal space requires a great deal of time and effort on the part of 
editorial readers whose only compensation for this service is the opportunity to read papers prior to publication 
and the gratification associated with discharge of professional obligation. For these reasons, the American 
Sociological Association regards submission of a manuscript to a professional journal while ‘that paper is under 
review by another fournal as-unacceptable. 


SUBMISSION AND PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 
I. aga Fer (4) copies and retain the original for your files. Copies may be Xerox, mimeograph or multilith, aie 


; Enclose a piped self-addressed postcard for. acknowledgment of manuscript ane Manuscripts will not be 
returned, Please do not send your original copy. 

. All copy must be typed, doublespaced (including indented material, footnotes and references) on 84 by 11 inch 
white opaque paper. Lines must not exceed six (6) inches. Margins roust be a minimum of one inch. - 

. Include four (4) copies of an, abstract of no more than 150 words. 

. Type each table on a separate page. Insert a location note at the appropriate place in the text, e. £, Table 2 
about here." Send copies, retain originals.. 

. Figures must be drawn in India ink on white paper. Send copies, retain originals. : 

. Clarify all symbols with notes in the margins of the manuscript. Circle these and all other explanatory notes not 
intended for printing. : 

. Footnotes should not be placed in the body of the text. Type them (doublespaced) and attach them as a separate 
appendix to the text. Number them consecutively throughout the text. Footnotes are to be kept to a minimum 
and used only for substantive observations. Source citations are made withm the text rather than in footnotes. 

9. Acknowledgments, credits and grant numbers are Placed on the title page with an asterisk. 


REFERENCE FORMAT i‘ 
A. In the text: All source references are to be identified at the appropriate pomt in the text by the last name of the 
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author, year of publication and pagination where needed. Identify subsequent citations of the same source in the ‘ 


same way as the first, not using ‘‘ibid.,’’ “op. cit., or ‘loc. cit."' Examples follow: 

1. If author's name is in the text, follow it with year in parentheses. [‘*. . . Duncan (1959). . ."'] 

2. If author's name is not in the hess insert, in parentheses, the last name and year, separated by a comma. 
{‘*. .. (cf. Gouldner, 1963) . 

7 Pagination (without p.” or ‘ “pp. >) follows year of publication after a colon. [": ;. Kuhn (1970:71)."] 
4.’Give both:last names for dual authors; for more than two use ‘et al." in the text. When two authors have the 


same last name, use identifying initials in the text. For institutional authorship, supply minimum identifica- . 


tion from the beginning of the complete citation. ["*... (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1963:117) . hs 
5. Separate a series of references with semicolons and enclose them within g single pair of parentheses. ies 
(Burgess, 1968; Marwell et al., 1971; Cohen, 1962) .:."] 


B. In the appendix: List’all source citations by author, and within author by year of publication, i in an ani 
titled "References." The reference appendix must be complete and include all references in the text. The use of 
“et al.” is not acceptable in the appendix; list the names of all authors. (See A. 4. for text format.) 


If there is more than one reference to the same author and year, distinguish them by the letters, a, b, etc. added > 


` to-the year. I. .. Levy (1965a:331) .. .°’] Give the publisher's name in as brief a form as is fully ‘intelligible. 
For example, John A. Wiley and Sons should be “Wiley.” If the cited material is unpublished, use ‘‘forthcom- 
ing’’ with name of journal or publisher, otherwise use, Pease 
Use no underlining, italics or abbreviations. 


Examples follow: DE; Tg 
`i. Books: Jud, Gerald J., Edgar W. Mills, Jr. and Genevieve Walters Burch 
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appears in the column to the right. Please | 


remove this page and attach the corrected ` 


portion of the table to the original. 


by Paul Allison. 


Correct your original by inserting the lines 


below directly over the original. 
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The following errors appeared in the 
December 1978 issue of ASR in the article, 


“Measures of Inequality 


_ 


On page 871, left-hand column, line 25 


should ‘read: 


.330, and .318—a clear decline in inequal- 


. On page 875, left-hand column, line 21 


- should read: 


Gs .55, 


On page 876, formula (22) should read: 


` (22) 
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THE DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES AS A. 
SOURCE OK OCCUPATIONAL DATA* 


PRMELA S. CAIN 
Hunter College—CUNY. 


DONALD J. TREIMAN 
UCLA and National Academy of Sciences 


‘The fourth edition of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) is potentially a 


‘major data ‘resource for sociological analysis. The present paper provides 


previously unavailable information regarding the production and properties of the 
DOT data to facilitate assessment of their appropriateness for various research 
purposes. We describe the data available in the DOT,, report on exercises 
assessing their validity and reliability, consider the desirability of aggregating the 
data in various ways, present a factor analysis that reduces the 44 characteristics 
to six factors,.compare the third and fourth editions with respect to possible sex 
bias, and offer a cautionary note regarding the use of successive editions of the 
DOT to study me changes in the American occupational structure. a 


INTRODUCTION | 


Occupation is the domane variable in 
American stratification research, aņd is 
important in many other research areas. 
Occupation may determine one’s level of 
both income and prestige and may en- 
hance ‘or limit one’s future opportunities 
and the prospects of one’s offspring. Oc- 
cupation is also one of the major dimen- 
sions of social differentiation: occupa- 
tional groups vary widely in their, attitudes 
and behaviors because of differences in 
‘the patterns of recruitment to occupations 


_but in part also because of:patterns of - 


occupational socialization and intrinsic 


differences in the nature of the work 


performed in different occupations. 


‘ * Direct all communications to: Pamela S. Cain, 
‘Department of Sociology, Hunter College, 695 Park 
Avenue, New York, NY 10021. 

Revised version of a paper given at the annual 
, meetings of the American Sociological Association, 
Boston, Massachusetts, August 27-31, 1979. We 
.wish to thank James Baron, Melvin Kohn, Patricia 
Roos, Richard Simpson, Michael Sobel, Joe Spaeth, 
and Kenneth Spenner for their helpful comments on 
earlier drafts. This research was supported by a 
contract from the Department of Labor to the Com- 
mittee on Occupational Classification and Analysis 
- of the National Academy of Sciences. The paper 
should be understood as expressing the opinions of 
the authors only, and not the official opinions or 
judgments of the Committee on Occupational 


Classification and Analysis, the Department of - 


Labor, or the National Academy of Sciences. 


. 
Was ee a Be es. oF Se FNS ae 


The central place of ‘occupation: in. 
sociological research has prompted many _ 


attempts to improve the conceptualization 
and measurement of occupational char- 
acteristics. The dominant thrust of this 
work has been the development of 
occupational-status scales that can be 
used to score occupations on a single 
hierarchical dimension (Blishen, 1958, 
1967; Duncan, 1961a, 1961b; Bogue, 1963; 
Rutzick; 1965; Nam and Powers, 1968; 
Siegel, 197 1; ‘Treiman, 1977). Duncan's 
Socioeconomic Index (Duncan, 196la, 


1961b; Featherman, Jones, and Hauser, . 
1975) and the prestige scores developed _ 


for the U.S. by Hodge, Siegel, and Rossi 


(Siegel, 1971) and for international com- ` 
parisons by Treiman (1977) have: been: 


particularly influential, serving as the 
basic measures of occupational status in 
status-attainment research. | 
Recently, however, there has been in- 
creasing interest in expanding the reper- 
tory of occupational variables to include 
dimensions other than prestige and socio- 
economic status. This interest derives 
from several sources: recognition that 
other hierarchical dimensions such as 
power and authority are implicated in 
status attainment; a greater concern with 
structural features of inequality, often in- 
formed by Marxian or market- 
ségmentation perspectives; and increasing 
interest in the intrinsic content of occupa- 
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tional roles. These concerns have. led to - 
several recent attempts to measure ad- 
ditional occupational characteristics in the 
context of research on determinants of 
earnings (Stolzenberg, 1975; Wright and 
Perrone, 1977;. Robinson ‘and Kelley, 
' 1979; Kalleberg and Griffin, 1980); male- 
female earnings differentials and occupa- 
tional segregation by sex (McLaughlin, 
1978; Snyder, et al., 1978; Hartmann, 
1979; Wolf and Fligstein, 1979a, 1979b; 
Roos, forthcoming); mechanisms of in- 
tergenerational status-transmission (Mor- 
timer, 1974; Spenner, 1977; Mortimer and 
Lorence, 1979); and the impact of occu- 
pational experience on various aspects of 
psychological functioning (Kohn, 1969; 
‘ Tudor, 1972; Kohn and Schooler, 1973, 
1978; Kalleberg, 1977; Kalleberg and 
Griffin, 1978; and Miller, et al., 1979). 

Unfortunately, efforts to construct new 
occupational méasures are frequently 
hampered by the lack of appropriate data. 
To date, the major source of occupational 
data has been the U.S. Census, which 
since 1940 haş published summary mea- 
sures of the characteristics of workers 
in each of what are now about 500 de- 
tailed occupational categories (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1943, 1953, 1963, 
1973). Although enormously useful, these 
„data pertain only to the characteristics of 
“workers i in each occupation and not to the 
content of their jobs. 

Another major source of data of poten- 
tially great use to sociological researchers 
is the Dictionary. of Occupational Titles 
' (DOT), created and published by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. Originally pub- 
lished in 1939 as a reference manual for 
use in local offices.of the newly estab- 
lished U.S. Employment Service, the 
DOT has gone through three subsequent 
editions, issued in 1949,. 1965, and 1977. 
Although designed as a tool to aid the 
matching of job applicants with jobs—the 
major function of local Employment Ser- 
vice offices—the DOT contains a wealth 
of occupational information that makes it 
valuable for many other purposes. The 
- DOT has been used heavily in vocational 
` education and career counseling. Only re- 
cently, however, and still to a very limited 
extent, has the DOT been exploited by 
academic social science researchers, 
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mainly using data from the third (1965) 
edition (Eckhaus, 1964; Scoville, 1966, 
1969; Berg, 1970; Bluestone, 1974; Lucas, 
1974, 1977; Stolzenberg, 1975; Temme, 
1975; Broom, et al., 1977; Spenner, 1977; 
1980; Caston. 1978; Dubnoff, 1978; 


_ McLaughlin, 1978; Kalleberg and Griffin, 


1978, 1980; Cullen and Novick, 1979; 


‘Hartmann, 1979; Spaeth, 1979). 


t 


In December 1977 the. fourth edition of 
the DOT was published, containing de- 
scriptions of 12,099 occupations. Also 
available, on computer tape, are scores 
for each occupation on 44 
characteristics—measurements of the 
complexity of .work, the education and 
training required, the aptitudes, interests, 
and temperaments appropriate for the oc- 
cupation, the physical demands of the oc- 
cupation, and the physical conditions 
under which the work is performed.! In’ 
contrast to most occupational informa- 
tion, which is based on worker self- 
reports or which measures characteristics 


of workers rather than of jobs, the DOT . . 


data are based on extensive on-site obser- 
vation of jobs as they are actually per- 
formed and index job content rather than 
worker characteristics.? 

‘Until recently, virtually: nothing: was 


1 A computer tape containing these data, known as 


the “DOT master file,” may be obtained from the 
National Technical Information Service, 5285 Port 
Royal Road, Springfield, Virginia 22161, by -re- 
questing Document No. PB 298 315/AS. 

2 It is useful to distinguish between jobs and occu- 
pations. Jobs are specific positions within establish- 
ments or the economic activities of specific individu- 
als. They entail particular duties and responsibilities 
and involve the performance of particular tasks in 
particular settings. Examples of jobs include “head . - 
waiter at Lion D'Or in Washington, D.C.,” “welder on 
Assembly Line 3 at the Ford Motors assembly plant 
in Los Angeles,” “seller of leather goods at a street 
stall on Sth Avenue in New York,” and “cardiologist 
in private practice in St. Louis.” Occupations are 
aggregations of jobs, grouped on the basis of their 
similarity in content—similarity in the tasks they in- 


volve, the duties and responsibilities they entail, and - 


the conditions under which they are performed. The 
DOT maps the several million jobs held by the 100 
million members of,the U.S. labor force into 12,099 
occupations (e.g., “waiter/waitress, head,” “waiter/ 
waitress, captain,” “waiter/waitress, formal,” 
“waiter/waitress, informal,” “car hop,” “canteen 
operator,” and 15 other types of waiters and waitres- 
ses) while the 1970 U.S. Census classification maps 
these same jobs into 441 occupations (e.g., “wait- 
ers,” “food counter and fountain workers”). 
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known about the properties of these data, 
making it difficult to evaluate their useful- 
ness. This deficiency has been remedied 
by research recently completed at the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences (NAS). 
Under contract to the U.S. Department of 
Labor, the NAS Committee on Occupa- 


tional Classification and Analysis con- 
ducted a review of the occupational re-. 


search program of the U.S. Employment 
Service, the principal product of which is 
the DOT.’ In conjunction with this re- 


' _ view, we, as members of the Committee 


staff, have been engaged in an analysis of 
. the content, of the fourth edition DOT and 
an evaluation of the procedures used in 
producing the information contained in it. 
~ Tn anticipation of continued and increas- 
ing interest in the DOT as a source of 
occupational data and also a shift to re- 
liance on the most recent (fourth) edition, 
we offer a summary of those aspects of 
our work most pertinent to the interests of 
academic users of the DOT. We hope to 
accomplish two things: to introduce the 
DOT to academic researchers who are 
unfamiliar with it, and to provide pre- 
viously unavailable information regarding 
the production and properties of DOT 
data so as to permit intelligent assessment 
of its appropriateness for various research 


purposes. 
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Dictionary 1 


As a dictionary, the fourth edition con- 
tains 28,801 titles of which 12,099, or 
42%, refer to distinct occupations: These 
12,099 occupations: are assigned “base ti- 
tles.” Each base title is defined according 
to a format that includes information on 
the type and purpose of tasks entailed in 
the occupation, the machines and tools ` 
used, and the goods or services produced. 
Examples of DOT definitions are provided 
in Appendix A. The remaining occupa- 
tional titles in the DOT are synonyms of 
base titles or general or commonly used 
titles such as “supervisor.” The large 
number of titles in the DOT and the 
availability of numerous title indexes 
makes it an invaluable reference for those 
engaged in occupational research.* Rec- 
ognizing the utility of the DOT's dictio- 
nary function, Featherman, Sobel, and 
Dickens (1975) recommend it to assist in 
coding to detailed Census. categories oc- 
cupational information obtained from sur- 
veys. Treiman (1977) similarly recom- 
mends it to facilitate coding occupations 
with scores from his International Stan- 
dard Occupational Prestige Scale. 


Classification 


Base titles in the fourth edition are 


i arranged in order of their classification (in 


‘CONTENT OF THE FOURTH EDITION DOT 


As a source of occupational information, 
the fourth edition of the DOT provides a 
dictionary of occupational titles in com- 
mon usage in U.S. 
classification of occupations, and quan- 
titative information about occupations 
with respect to a large number of specific 
characteristics. 


kS 


. 3 The final report of the Committee (Miller et al., 

1980) is available for sale from the National 
Academy Press, 2101 Constitution Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20418.: Other, more limited, 
evaluations of selected aspects of the DOT include 
those by Kohn (1969), Scoville (1972), Temme 
(1975), Spenner (1977; 1980), and Broom et al. 
(n.d.). These are essentially efforts to establish the 
predictive and construct validity of various DOT in- 
dicators, and are not direct evaluations of the mea- 
surement properties of the DOT; such an evaluation 
is unique to the NAS study. 


labor markets, a. 


the third edition they were arranged in 
alphabetical order). The DOT classifica- 
tion code consists of three parts. The first 
three digits of the DOT code are roughly 
analogous to the Census’s detailed 
classification and reflect increasing spe- 
cificity (from the first to third digit) in the 


kind of work performed. These codes are 


— 


4 The DOT purports to be a comprehensive com- 
pilation of all occupations in the U.S. economy. 
This, however, is not entirely correct, even in prin- 
ciple, since illegal occupations such as prostitute, 
numbers runner, and dope pusher are not found in 
the DOT. Moreover the DOT is very uneven in its 
coverage, defining occupations in the manufacturing 


‘Sector much more narrowly than occupations .in the 


service sector. Finally, it is probable that the cover- 
age of occupations found only. in small. establish- 
ments or non-bureaucratic settings is relatively poor. 
Despite these limitations, the DOT remains the 
single most comprehensive source of gecupationa, 
descriptions available. 
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` assigned primarily on the basis of the 


technology used in the occupation, the in- 
dustry in which it is found, and the mate- 
rials or services produced. The fourth 
through sixth digits of the code indicate 
the complexity of tasks entailed in the oc- 
cupation in relation to data, people, and 
things, respectively. These levels make up 
a structure of 24 worker functions, each of 
which is denoted by a unique verb, e.g., 
“compiling” data or “handling” things. The 


_ structure is in the form ‘of three listings 


id 


(for data, people, and things), each of 


- which is arranged in Guttman-scale fash- - 


ion from relatively simple tasks (high 


numbers) to complex tasks (low num- 


bers). Owing. to the wide range of 
functions entailed in the PEOPLE dimen- 
sion, the DOT cautions that its “arrange- 
ment is somewhat arbitrary and can be 
considered a hierarchy only in the most 
general sense” (U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1977:1369). Despite this caution, 
most researchers assume an interval level 


_ of measurement when they use this vari- 


able (Temme, 1975). The last three digits 
of the classification have no substantive 
referent, but serve to give each base title a 
unique code, since among the 12,099 titles 
there are only 3963 unique combinations 
of the first six digits. 

We regard the DOT classification as 
having limited value to occupational, re- 
searchers, although we would suggest that 
occupational responses in sample surveys 


be. assigned nine-digit DOT codes as- well - 


as three-digit Census codes in order to 
exploit the wealth of quantitative occupa- 
tional data available in the DOT. One rea- 
son, for our lack of enthusiasm for the 
DOT classification is that the principles by 
which the nine-digit codes for specific oc- 
cupations are aggregated into broad occu- 
pational groups donot seem'to represent 
suitable occupational groupings for most 
sociological research purposes. The DOT 
major groups are fairly similar to the 
Census major groups for white-collar and 
service jobs but differ substantially for 
manual jobs. Whereas the Census 


- classification distinguishes between 


“craft,” “operative,” and “laboring” 
jobs—a distinction that embodies skill, re- 
sponsibility, -and status dimensions—the 
DOT classification ‘distinguishes between 
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“processing,” “machine trades,” “bench- 
work,” and “structural work,” a dis- 
tinction that embodies none of these, nor 
conforms to any clear conception of the 
organization of work. In addition, since 
most current research utilizes the U.S.. 
Census detailed classification, sole use of 


‘the DOT classification to aggregate occu- 


pational data would preclude comparabil- 
ity with most existing occupational data 
and research findings.° 


Occupational Characteristics 


In addition to a definition and classifica- 
tion code, each occupation in the DOT is `- 
assigned scores on 44 characteristics—the | 
three. “worker function” variables in- 
cluded in the nine-digit code (the com- 
plexity of the relationship to data, people, 
and things), two measures of training time 
(GED® and SYP), eleven aptitudes, ten 
temperaments, five interest factors, six 
physical demands, and seven working 
conditions. These characteristics consti- 
tute a potentially rich source of data for ' 
academic research purposes—a potential 
that has already been realized to some 
extent—and hence merit our detailed ex- 
amination. 
Training Times . are defined as the 
“amount of general educational develop- 
ment (GED) and specific vocational prep- 
aration (SVP) required of a worker to ac- 
quire the knowledge and abilities neces- 
sary for average performance | in a par- . 
ticular job-worker situation” (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, 1972: GED includes 


5 It is possible to convert data from the third and’ 


fourth edition DOT classifications to the 1970 Census © ~ 


détailed classification by making use of the Census 
codes for DOT categories contained in the “DOT 
master file” described in note 1. Development of a 
conversion map from the fourth edition DOT codes 
to the 1980 Census classification will be facilitated by | 
the fact that the 1980 Census classification closely 
follows the Standard Occupational Classification 
(U.S. Department of Commerce, 1977), which in- 
cludes a listing of all third edition DOT occupations 
corresponding to each SOC category. ‘ 

6 In fact, ratings are made of three GED variables, . 
relating to reasoning, mathematical, and. language | 
skills. These ratings are then combined into a single 
summary GED variable by assigning to each occu- 
pation the highest of the three component scores. So, 
while ratings are made on 46 variables, i in some cases 


data are reported for 44 variables. + 
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aspects of formal and informal education 


which contribute to the workers reason-. 


ing development, ability to follow in- 
structions, and acquisition of language 
and mathematical skills. SVP includes 
training acquired in a “school, work, mil- 
itary, institutional, or avocational envi- 
ronment,” but excludes schooling without 
specific vocational content. 

Aptitudes are the capacities or abilities 
required of the worker to facilitate the 
learning of job tasks, e.g., intelligence or 
motor coordination. 

Temperaments are the personal traits 
that are useful to the worker in adjusting 
. to the requirements of his or her job, e.g., 


adaptability to dealing with people or to 


performing repetitive tasks. 

Interests are tastes and preferences for 
certain kinds of activities that are entailed 
in job performance, e. g., a preference for 
activities involving business contacts. 

Physical Demands are the physical re- 
quirements made upon the worker in car- 
rying out job tasks, e.g., strength, stoop- 
ing, or seeing. 

Working Conditions are the physical 
surroundings and circumstances in which 
the’ job is performed and to which the 
worker must adapt, e.g., extreme cold, 
heat, or hazards. 

The specific variables included in these 
groups are described in greater detail in 


Table 1 and Appendix B. While these. 


variables have a strong vocational- 
psychology flavor, which reflects their 
origins, they can also be viewed as de- 
scribing job requirements and job 
structure. For example, an occupation re- 
quiring a “temperament for direction, 
control, and planning” is in fact a manage- 
- rial occupation, involving direction, con- 
trol, and planning as central duties. Im- 
portant dimensions of job content deriva- 
ble from these variables are revealed in 
the factor analysis reported below. 


PRODUCTION OF THE DOT 
Historical Background 


The purpose for which the DOT was and 
is most immediately intended, job-worker 
matching, and the historical context in 
which it was developed have strongly in- 
` fluenced its content. The first edition of 
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the DOT was produced during the De- 
pression, which meant that typically there 
were numerous experienced workers 
available for each job opening and. the 
worker-job matching problem was mainly 
one of identifying those workers whose 
previous experience most closely matched 


„job requirements. Information included in 


the DOT therefore focused on job content, _ 
in order to facilitate determination -of 
whether the jobs a worker had done pre- 
viously conformed closely to the job being ' 
filled. Little attention was paid to qualities 
of workers, such as aptitudes or tempera- ` 
ments, that might affect job performance. 

World War II and postwar economic 
recovery prompted an influx into the labor 
force of workers who had little or no. prior 
labor-force experience or up-to-date job 
skills. Increasingly, the Employment Ser- `’ 
vice had to match workers to jobs on the 
basis of an applicant's potential to perform 
a given job rather than on the basis of his 
or her demonstrated experience. In 1949, 
the Functional Occupational Research . 
Project was begun to systematically in- 
vestigate various dimensions: of worker 
potential. This research resulted in the in- 
corporation of “worker function” ratings 
into the DOT classification and in the de- 
velopment of various scales for - rating 
“worker traits”—-requirements made upon 
workers in performing various jobs. ` 

The historical origins of the DOT have 
another important legacy—a dispropor- 
tionate emphasis on production occupa- 
tions. Although the labor force has shifted 
substantially away from production work 
and into office and service work in the 40 
years since the DOT was first developed, 
the DOT continues to include a dispro- 
portionately large number of definitions of 
production -jobs. In the fourth edition, 
67% of all definitions are in manufacturing 
categories and 12% are in the clerical, 
sales, and service categories, despite the 
fact that in 1971 these categories em- 
ployed 21 and 41% of the labor force, re- 
spectively (see Table 2). Since 1971, the — 
labor force has shifted even further 
toward services. The propensity for the 
DOT to reflect the character of the occu- 
pations and labor force in an earlier era is 
directly traceable to the procedures used 
to create successive editions. 
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Table 1. DOT Goranom Characteristics, Fourth Edition 


Variable Label 


Worker functions 
DATA 

`” PEOPLE 
THINGS 


Training times 
GED 
SVP 


Aptitudes , 
INTELL 
VERBAL 
NUMER 
SPATIAL - 
FORM 
CLERICAL 
MOTOR 
FINGDEX 
MANDEX 
EYEHAND 
COLORDIS 


Temperaments 
DCP 
FIF 
INFLU 
SJC 
MVC 
DEPL 
REPCON 
PUS 
STS 
VARCH 


Interests 
DATACOM 
SCIENCE- 
ABSTRACT 
MACHINE 


TANGIBLE 


Physical demands 
STRENGTH 
CLIMB 
STOOP 
REACH 
TALK | 
SEE 


Working conditions 
LOCATION 
COLD 
HEAT- 

WET 
NOISE 
HAZARDS 
ATMOSPHR 


. Specific vocational preparation 


- Description? 


Complexity of function in relation to data 


Complexity of function in relation to people 
mplexity of function in relation to things 


General educational development 
Intelligence 


Verbal aptitude 
Numerical aptitude - — 


‘Spatial perception 


Form perception , f 
Clerical perception ' 

Motor coordination 

Finger dexterity“ 

Manual dexterity. 

Eye-hand-foot coordination 

Color discrimination 


Direction, control, and planning 
Feelings, ideas, or facts 

Influencing people A 
Sensory or judgmental criteria 


' Measurable or verifiable criteria 
‘Dealing with people 


Repetitive or continuous processes 
Performing under stress 


' Set limits, tolerances, or standards 


Variety and change 


Communication of data vs. activities with things 
Scientific and technical activities vs. business contact 
Abstract and creative vs. routine, concrete activities 


Activities involving processes, machines, or techniques vs. 


social welfare: 
Activities resulting i in tangible, productive satisfaction 
vs. prestige, esteem 


Lifting, carrying, pulling, pushing 
Climbing, balancing 

Stooping, kneeling, crouching; crawling 
Reaching, handling, fingering, feeling ` 
Talking, hearing 

Seeing 


Outside working conditions 

Extreme cold 

Extreme heat 

Wet, humid 

Noise, vibration 

Hazardous conditions 

Fumes, odors, dust, gases, poor vandlanon 


Devt ov ini mss d vet pad ph pad poh prah 
LA 
or 


Scoring 


. Descriptions are from U.S. Department of Labor (1972). See meee B for additional details on variable 


scoring. 


» High scores correspond to low values. 


at 


° Level 5 is not assigned on this aptitude because it is assumed that ee job requires at least a‘4' (U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1972:294). 
å Interest variables are sets of bipolar contrasts: 0 corresponds to the presence of neither interest in the 
pair; ~] corresponds to the presence of the second interest in the pair; 1 corresponds to the presence of the 


first interest in the pair. 


t 
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: , 
Table 2. Percentage Distributions of DOT Titles and Labor Force by DOT Occupational Categories 


DOT Occupational Categoty 


_ Professional, technical, and managerial 
Clerical and sales 
Service 
Agriculture, fishing, and forestry 
Processing 
Machine trades 
Benchwork 


Structural work "3 


Miscellaneous 
Total 


Percent of Base Titles Percent of 
oy = 12,099) < Labor Force 
12% - 25% 
8 25 
4. 16 
2 4 
23 ~~ a 
18 6° 
19 4 
7 9 
A g` 
100% 999% 


a E EE A 

Nore: Labor force data derived from’ the April 1971 Current Population Survéy; sample (N = 60,441) 
_ includes currently employed workers and experienced unemployed for whom a Census code could be 
` assigned. Excluded are 12% of sample for whom DOT codes could not be assigned. Data on distribution of 
DOT titles by category provided by Department of Labdr, Division of Occupational Analysis. 


Data Collection Procedures 


‘There is widespread concern among users 
about the quality of data contained in the 
DOT and the lack of information regard- 
ing it. Spaeth (1979: 752) repeats a frequent 
complaint that, there is no information 


available on the validity or reliability of--- 


DOT ratings. Similarly, Spenner 
(1979:973) notes that the “measurement 
properties of DOT Variables are largely 
unknown.” In this section we review the 
procedures used to collect data for the 


DOT, the process by which these data are 
amalgamated, and what is known about: 


.the validity of the data. . : 


The data gathering process. The basic 


approach to data gathering for the DOT is 


the use of on-site observations of jobs as 
they are performed. In principle, an at- 
tempt is made to observe all occupations 
practiced in the United States. To accom- 
plish this, the Department -of Labor 
maintains 10 Occupational Analysis Field 
Centers scattered throughout the country, 
each of which has a staff of approximately 
10 full-time -occupational analysts. These 
field centers operate under the direction of 
the Division of Occupational Analysis 
within the U.S. Employment Service, 
which is in turn a part of the Department 
of Labor. The Division of Occupational 
Analysis, not the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics, is the unit within the Department of | 


Labor responsible for the production of 
the DOT, contrary to the assumption of 
some researchers (e.g., England, 1979). 


Job analyses are conducted on an’ 


sai a basis, with each field 
center responsible for specific industries. 
Typically, an analyst is assigned a par- 
ticular industry, for example, “wooden 
furniture manufacturing.” He familiarizes 
himself with the industry, then arranges to 
visit several establishments in the indus- 
try. In each establishment the analyst goes 
from department to department observing 
jobs, paying particular attention to those 
that are specific to that industry. Each job 
observed is described in a standardized 
format and rated with respect to the 46 
occupational characteristics mentioned 
above. In large establishments this pro- 


cess may take- weeks., or even months. ` 


Having completed on-site observations 
within an establishment, the analyst files, 
for each observed job, a “job analysis 
schedule” that includes a written descrip- 
tion of the job and ratings of each charac- 
teristic. These schedules provide the basic 
data for the creation of the- subsequent 
edition of the DOT. 

These procedures , provide somewhat 


uneven ‘coverage of the American occu- 


pational structure. Although there is an 
attempt to cover the range of industries, 
there is no systematic sampling of occu- 
pations. The result is that some occupa- 
tions are described repeatedly (to cite an 


‘extreme example, “materials handler” ap- 


peared in 652 job analysis schedules pre- 
pared for the fourth edition), ‘and some 
occupations are not described at all on the 
basis of actual observation. Of course, for 
some types of jobs, such as those involv- 
ing a wide variety of duties spread over an 


met ad a dar fae 
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extended period of time, on-site observa- 
tion is not feasible; in such cases, infor- 
mation is obtained from professional and 
trade associations, unions, or employers. 
About 21% of the occupational de- 
scriptions in the fourth edition were not 
derived from on-site observations. An ad- 
ditional 43% of the occupational de- 
“scriptions were based on only one or two’ 
- job analysis schedules. Insofar as DOT 


occupations are internally heterogeneous, . 


the heavy reliance upon descriptions of 
only one or two specific jobs would ap- 
- pear to lead to unreliable data. Of course, 
the small number of job descriptions also 
makes it impossible to assess the degree of 
. internal heterogeneity within these occu- 
' pations. 

Creation of DOT ‘occupations. To 
create the occupations described in the 
fourth edition, job analysis schedules 
were grouped on the basis of the type of 
work performed and the level of complex- 
ity with respect to data, people, and 


things. This process is inherently arbi- - 
' trary, depending heavily on analysts’ 


judgments as to what constitute variants 
of the same occupation and what consti- 
tute different occupations. There are no 
procedures for ensuring comparability 
throughout the DOT in the level of aggre- 
gation of jobs into occupations. As a re- 
sult, DOT occupations vary widely in 
their detail and specificity. For example, 
there are 70 kinds of “sewing machine 
operators, garment” with the same six 
digit code but only six kinds of “secretary” 
with the same six digit code. Moreover, 
inspection of the occupational definitions 
suggests more variability among the six 
secretarial occupations than among the 70 
_ kinds of sewing occupations (see Appen- 
- dix A). More generally, the DOT’s high 
percentage of production-process occu- 
pations relative to the percentage of 
production-process workers in the U.S. 
- labor force, as indicated in Table 2, while 
possibly due to a highly specified division 
of labor in the production sector, more 
likely results from tendencies to concen- 
trate on-site observation in industrial es- 
tablishments and to rely heavily upon 
definitions contained in previous editions 


- of the DOT. Two-thirds of the establish- 


‘ ments in which job analyses were con- 
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ducted were in manufacturing industries, 
despite the fact that these industries made 
up only 8% of total U.S. establishments 
and employed one-third of U.S. em- 


-ployees in 1974. Retail trades and ser- 


vices, on the other hand, which accounted 
for approximately 56% of all U.S. estab- 
lishments and 39% of employees, consti- 
tuted only 11% of the establishments 
selected for DOT job analysis. Results 
from a 1-in-40 random sample of fourth 
edition DOT occupations show that 81% 
of fourth edition DOT ‘definitions are 
identical to those contained in the third 
edition. The problem is not that produc- 
tion occupations are over-represented but — 


‘that other occupations are probably 
under-represented. 


Validity and reliability. As noted, little 
is known about the validity and reliability 
of the DOT variables. The 44 variables 
represent a combination of indicators 
taken from several sources, and details of 
their development for usé in the DOT are 
not well-documented. The worker- 
function scales, for example, were an ex- 
tension and refinement of a classification 
scheme developed in Great Britain fol- 
lowing the Second World War to facilitate 
demobilization (International Labor Of- 
fice, 1952). The aptitude items were cho- 
sen to correspond to those available in the 
General Aptitude Test Battery used by the 
U.S. Employment Service to screen and 
profile applicants (Dvorak, 1947). The 
interest items were adapted from work by 
Cottle (1950) in an extension of earlier 
work by Strong (1943) and others. GED 
was designed in recognition of the need to- 
measure training requirements indepen-' 
dently of educational credentials or cer- 
tification, but no attempt was made to 
validate it against any external criterion 
related to occupational ' performance, al-. 
though it was validated Spent school cur- 
riculum content. 

In, developing new scales or diaping 
existing scales for use in the DOT, various 
checks of the reliability of analysts’ ratings 
of these traits were conducted. To a lesser 
extent, checks of the validity of the ratings 
were made as well. Most of these studies 
were conducted using small samples of 
jobs and raters, and results were not pub- 
lished. Prior to publication of thè third 
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edition, however, a major study of the 
rating of 4,000 of the most populous jobs 
was conducted. For the study, specially 
trained analysts at the national headquar- 
ters of the Division of Occupational 
Analysis rated occupations on a variety of 
characteristics, using DOT definitions and 
job descriptions written by analysts in the 
field on the basis of on-site observations. 
These ratings, based on job descriptions 


, only, were compared with ratings made by © 


analysts who observed and rated similar 
jobs on-site. i 

Results for ratings of aptitudes show 
that the median correlation between the 
average ratings of.the two groups across 
all 10 aptitudes was .90. In addition, 


inter-rater reliabilities ranging from .74 to `’ 


.96 were obtained for the national office 
analysts (Trattner, et al., 1955). Although 
the validity of the ratings was found to be 
rather low when compared with test 
scores for the General Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery (GATB), this result was ignored by. 
those designing the collection of worker 
_ trait data for the third edition DOT. At- 
tention was focused on the reliability 
exercise, which was more -encouraging. 
The high degree of correspondence be- 
tween the ratings made on the basis of job 
descriptions and those_based on direct ob- 
` servations was taken as evidence that 
ratings could be assigned using job de- 
scriptions only, but this evidence is 
somewhat misleading. It is well known 
that correlations between averages tend to 


be much higher than correlations between. 


‘individual observations. It would have 
been: far more compelling to show high 
inter-rater reliabilities between pairs of 
raters in which one rated written job de- 
scriptions and the other based his or her 
ratings on on-site observations. Never- 
theless, for the third edition DOT, ratings 
. of the 46 characteristics were made 
primarily by national headquarters per- 
sonnel using only job descriptions, with 
some assistance from the field center 
` staff. 

The fourth edition saw a change in the 
procedures used to rate jobs and occupa- 
tions for the DOT. As noted above, field 
_ center analysts not only collected job data 
- and wrote descriptions but also rated each 
job with respect to the 46 characteristics. 
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In addition, field analysts were responsi- 


ble for assigning ratings to the occupa- 
tional composites contained in the DOT, 
formerly a task of the national office. 
Despite. changes in the ratings proce- 
dure, no checks appear to have been made | 
of the validity and reliability of the ratings 


- during the course of fourth edition pro- 


duction. Their validity is a complex issue 
that we have not been able to consider in a 
systematic way. We were able, however, . 
to assess the reliability of the ratings. À ` 
complete description of this exercise: ap- 
pears in Cain and Green (1980); here we 
briefly summarize the exercise and the 
main results. 

We asked experienced analysts‘at seven 
field centers to rate 24 job descriptions 
with respect to DATA, PEOPLE, 
THINGS, three components of GED, 
SVP, six physical demands factors, and 
seven environmental conditions. Job de- 
scriptions were taken verbatim from job . 


analysis schedules. prepared for the fourth 


edition. Thus, the rating task closely rep- 
licated the procedures used to assign 
scores for the third edition but was an 
imperfect simulation of the procedures by. 
which ratings for the fourth edition were 


actually generated. An exact replication of 


the fourth edition procedure (comparing 
ratings made on-site) was beyond the 
scope of our project. 

Our design enabled us to separate the 
effect of six potential influences on 
ratings:. the occupation being rated; the 
GED level of the occupation (four 


groups); the job type (whether manufac- 


turing or service); the job description used 
to represent the occupation (each occupa-. 
tion was represented by two descriptions); 
the field center of the rater (one of seven); 
and the individual analyst within the field 
center (one of six). Reliabilities were cal- 
culated under three assumptions. The 


“minimum” estimate of reliability treats 
variance associated with the occupation 


rated, the GED level, and the job type as 
legitimate, and variance associated with 
the remaining factors as error. The 
“medium” estimate treats the job descrip- 
tion used as an additional legitimate 
source of variation in ratings. The 
“maximum” estimate treats differences 


_ between raters and field centers as ad- 
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, ditional legitimate sources of variation. 
The usefulness of this approach is that the 
difference between the estimates can be 
interpreted substantively: the difference 
between the medium and minimum esti- 
mates of reliability is the error introduced 
by the fact that one job description rather 
than another is rated, and the difference 
between the maximum and’ medium esti- 
mates is the error introduced by the fact 
that raters differ from one another in the 
way they assign ratings. 

Table 3 shows that the estimated re- 
liabilities are in general not very high. The 
average minimum estimate is only .63 and 
the average medium estimate is .70, which 
indicates that a nontrivial portion of the 
variance in ratings is due to which job 
description is rated (.07) and to dif- 
ferences among raters (.13). Second, some 
' variables are much more reliably rated 
than others. In particular, the THINGS 
and STRENGTH variables are very unre- 
liably measured. In large part this is due to 
the fact that ratings of these factors vary 
substantially depending on which de- 
scription is rated, whereas the description 
has less influence on ratings of the other 
factors. It is not clear, however, whether 
jobs vary more widely in-their complexity 
with respect to.things and in their strength 
requirements than in their other charac- 
teristics, or whether the descriptions ‘are 


simply less adequate with respect to these - 


two characteristics than with respect to 
the other characteristics. These ue do 
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suggest, however, the importance of ade- 
quately sampling jobs within each occu- 
pation, which, as we noted above, gener- 
ally was not done in collecting data for the 
fourth edition. 

In a second analysis, we calculated re- 
liabilities separately for manufacturing 
and service occupations. Considering the 
historical concentration of the DOT on 
manufacturing jobs, and in particular the 
emphasis on features of manufacturing 
jobs in the development of the worker- 
trait variables, we suspected that these 
variables might be more reliably measured 
for manufacturing than for service jobs. 
As Table 4 shows, this proved to be the 
case, with the single exception of the 
strength scale. The result for the strength 
scale suggests that this variable should be 
used with caution. More generally, the 
lower reliability in the rating of charac- 
teristics of service jobs lends credence to 
the conjecture that these scales will be- 
come increasingly ill-suited to measure - 
the job content of the American economy 
as the labor force shifts away from man- 
ufacturing jobs, since it is likely that the 
characteristics of clerical, sales, manage- 
rial, and professional jobs will also be less 
reliably measured than the characteristics 
of manufacturing jobs. — 

In addition to the variables discussed 
above, five physical demands and six en- 
vironmental conditions were rated. Since 
these variables are all dichotomous, a 
different approach was required, de- 


Table 3: Reliability Estimates for Selected DOT Variables 


Minimum® ` enue! 
Variable a) ` (2) 
DATA . 84 85 
PEOPLE .80 87 
THINGS , i Airi .46 
GED-Reasoning .75 .82 
GED-Math .58 .61 
GED-Language .67 i 71 
SVP .76 ' 80 
STRENGTH . 34 ` 54 
LOCATION 64 5 66 
Average * 63 .70 


Job description Rater 
Maximum‘ effect effects 
(3) , (2) - AO) (3) — (2) 
90 .01 .05. 
.91 07° 04 
65 .21 .19 
.88 : .07 06 
85 .03 .24 . 
90 04 | a 
92 04 12 . 
-73 .20 .19 ' 
.76 .02 10 
83 .07 alo 


`a Reliability assuming that job type (manufacturing vs. service), GED level, and Spain (within GED 
level by job type) are the only legitimate sources of variation in ratings. 
b Reliability assuming that, in addition to the above, the description rated (one of two per occupation) is a ! 


, legitimate source of variation in ratings. 


© Reliability assuming that, in addition to the above, variance due to differences among field centers and 
among analysts within field centers are legitimate sources of variation in ratings. 
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Table 4. Estimated Reliabilities, by Type of Occu- 


pation 
Type of Occupation 

Characteristic Service’ ` Manufacturing 
DATA 

Cmiteimom .694 880 

l'medium Be ee 889 

Tnmdiia .798 918 
PEOPLE 

Tintnimuce .666 908 

Pmedium 795 933 

T maximum _ 830 972 
THINGS 

Pminimam l 07 186 

Tmedium .329 .406 
GED-Reason 

Famntmum s x052. * .694 

Cmedtium 717 .794 

Tmaximum 792 888 

_GED-Math - 2 3 a 

Tmintmum 422 .629 

. Traediem 431 .682 

maximum ; 771 ` .878 

: \GED-Language ; . 

Taninmis 552 .690 F 

Pmedium .609 : 739 . 

Thiam g 853 : > .862 
SVP l 

lmedium .739 .834 

Finakimam . 873 925 

_ STRENGTH , 
Fmedium . 594 495 
Tmax imum 724 £705 


Notes: Reliabilities are calculated under three 


different assumptions about sources of error. See. 


Table 3. 

Reliabilities for the LOCATION scale could not be 
calculated separately for service and manufacturing 
occupations because there was no variation on this 
scale for the cee ee occupations. 


s¢ribed i in Cain and Green (1980). The re- 
sults closely paralleled those we have al- 
ready reviewed: consistency among raters 
was moderate, was much greater for some 
variables than for others, and Was gener- 
ally lower for service than for manufac- 
turing occupations. - 


` 


. PROPERTIES OF THE DATA 


As we have noted, for each of 12 ,099 oc- 
cupations included in the fourth edition, 
information is available on 44 charac- 


teristics (see Table 1 and Appendix B). In 
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this section we are concerned with- two 
features of these variables: how they are 
distributed over occupations and over in- 


dividuals in the labor force, and whether 
_ they can be reduced to a more parsimoni- 


ous set of dimensions. 


Occupations and Individuals ¢ as Units of 
Analysis 


Occupational characteristics are useful in 
studying the structure of occupations per 
se, asking questions such as “What aré the 
properties of occupations that determine 


' their relative prestige?” (e.g., Siegel, 1971; 


Bose, 1973; Treiman, 1977), and in 
studying the occupational experiences of 
individuals, asking questions such as 


“What is the relationship between the 


complexity of work a person does and his 
or her choice of leisure time activity?” 
(e.g., Miller and Kohn, 1980). In the 
former case, we would take occupations 


-as the unit of analysis and study the distri- 


bution and covariation of characteristics 
over occupations, while in the latter case 


_we would take persons as the unit of 
` analysis and‘ tag each individual by the 


characteristics of the job or occupation he 
or she performs. 

In principle it would be desirable to 
code the characteristics of the job a per- 
son does rather than the occupation, since 


_ occupational characteristics will ordinar- 


ily be imperfect indicators of job charac- 
teristics. To our knowledge, only Kohn 
and his associates have done this. They 
asked respondents to describe their jobs 
and then had trained coders estimate 
(from the descriptions) the complexity of 
the jobs with respect to data, people,.and 
things (Kohn, 1969:153-—55), from which 
they developed an overall index of the 
substantive complexity of jobs (Kohn and 
Schooler, 1973:104, 106, 111-12). While 
the substantive complexity index for jobs 
can be approximately estimated from the 
DATA, PEOPLE, and THINGS scores 
for occupations from the third edition 


DOT (R? = .61), use of the DOT-based 


estimates tends to result in weaker re- 


lationships than use of the index devel- . 


oped directly from descriptions of the jobs 
held by individuals. 
Since people are distributed unequally 


ae st: 
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over occupations—there are many more 
bus drivers than brain surgeons, for 
example—the distribution of occupational 


attributes over the labor force may differ 


-~ substantially from the distribution of these 
attributes. over occupations. Moreover, as 
we noted above, occupations are , some- 
. what arbitrary aggregations of. specific 
.. jobs. Hence, occupational classifications 
may differ substantially from one another 
in the distribution of particular attributes, 
with the differences depending on the 
principles of aggregation employed. 
To see. how the-DOT variables are dis- 
tributed in several populations of interest, 
-we computed various univariate and 
bivariate statistics for these variables at 
three levels of aggregation: for individuals 
_ in the labor force and for two occupational 
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classifications, the DOT itself and the 
1970 U.S. Census classification. Specifi- 
cally, we show the means and standard 
deviations of all nondichotomous vari- 
ables (Table 5), the percentage having the 
trait for all dichotomous variables, (Table 
6), and correlations among six variables of 


special interest (Table .7). Data for indi- ` 


viduals in the labor. force were derived 
from the April 1971 Current Population 
Survey (CPS), in which respondent's. oc- 


cupation was coded directly into both the. 


DOT classification and the 1970 detailed! 


‘Census classification. Data for the DOT | 


occupations are from a 10% random sam- 
ple of the 12,099 occupations in the fourth 
edition. Data for the Census occupations 
were derived by using the CPS sample to 
compute a weighted average scores for 


Table 5. Means and Standard Deviations for Nondichotomous DOT Variables, at Three Levels of Agarege 


tion 
Means 
' Occupations 
Variable" DOT” Census® 
Worker functions ; 
DATA . - 4.11 3.27 
PEOPLE: .- 6.83 6.19 
. THINGS , 4.32 . 4.44 
Training times ee A 
GED . ` 30 3.61 
SVP : 4,46 5.34 °° 
Aptitudes , i 
INTELL .3.19 2.80 
VERBAL 3.43 ‘2.96 
NUMER - 3.63 3.26 
~ SPATIAL 3.47 | 3.33 
FORM 3.36 3.26 
CLERICAL 3.89 3.54 
MOTOR 3.46 3.47 
FINGDEX 3.56 3.53 
MANDEX 3.21 3.28 
EYEHAND 4.67 4.50 
COLORDIS 4.52 438 
Interests __ - 
DATACOM —.57 — 32: 
SCIENCE —.12 —.14. 
ABSTRACT ` Aq —.35 
MACHINE. 62 38 
-* TANGIBLE ~.05 — .04 
Physical demands ae 
STRENGTH . 2.39 2.43 


Standard Deviations 
Occupations 


Labor ' ; Labor 
Force! DOT. Census Force 
3.31 2.09 1.80 1.89 
6.17 1.85 1.82 1.96 
4,46 2.31 2.09 2.57 
: 3.58 > 1.09 1.12 1.06 
5.08 ` 2.06 185° 2% 
2.82 l nN B0 79 
298 78 - 87 83 
3.27 > .78 O i < r i 
3.47 T1 65 J6 
3.29: ` .67 "56 T 
3.38 79 15° 89: 
3.41 56 . ° 46 65 
3.46 o 6l 50 69 
3.28 53 - (49 59 
4.49 0. 56 .70 
4.35 10 54 7 
— 25 .66 69 . .80 
— 28. 45 .49 l 62 
— 40 - "3 45. 55 
.28 55 .57 .66 
~.02 AT AS 53 


2,32 91 83 98. 


* For variable descriptions and scoring see Table 1 and Appendix B. 

> Ten percent random sample of fourth edition DOT occupations; N = 1172. 
_ © All occupations in expanded 1970 Census detailed occupational classification used in published reports 
(U.S. Bureau.of the Census, 1973) for which fourth edition DOT scores available; N = 591. For description: of 
. derivation of DOT scores for each Census category see Appendix C. 
TUS. labor force in April 1971; N = 60,441 ues: April 2i Current Population Survey; see Appendix C. 
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‘Table 6. Percentage of. ee Having Hach 
. Dichotomous DOT Attribute, for Three 
‘Levels of Aggregation 


Occupations 


eo ee eee, Labor 
' Variable - DOT Census Force 
Temperaments 
a 18 24 21 
FIF à | 2 2 
‘INFLU 4 12 - 12 
SIC l 17. 31 . 33 
MWC `.. 39 4l: - 33 
DEPL . i 23 38 48 
REPCON ` 46. 28 23 
PUS ` R. 4 — 5 
STS - ' 60 o 47 44 
_ VARCH ' 20- 32., 4d. 
© Physical demands a 
CLIMB 8 17 15 
STOOP y 20 29 30 
REACH ° 89 T 719°. 
TALK ` 29 46 55 
SEE “57 58 56 
Working conditions 
COLD 1 3 Lg 
HEAT 5 . 3 
WET 7 8 hj 
NOISE. 29- 25 18 
HAZARDS * 4s 20 17 
ATMOSPHR 12 12 10 


See notes to Table 5. for details. 


t 


all DOT occupations included in: each. 
- Census category, with weights corre- 
-sponding to the proportion of the labor . 
force in each DOT occupation. Additional 
information on these data sets is avaliable 
in Banpponel C. i 


Table 7. Correlations Among Selected DOT Variables at Three Levels of Aggregation 
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To compare the distributions, consider 


the mean scores for the first five variables 


in Table 5. The average occupation in the 
DOT involves substantially less complex- 
ity with respect to data and people and 
substantially less general educational de- 
velopment or specific vocational training 


‘than either the average Census occupation 


or the job done by the average member of 
the labor force. This, of course, cOmes as 
no particular surprise, considering that, as 


‘we have seen in Table 2, DOT occupa-: 
tions are heavily concentrated in-the pro- 
` ‘duction sector. What is of greater interest: 
is that the averages computed over Cen- — 
sus occupations and over the labor force | 
are so. similar, which belies the 
-sometimes-heard claim that the Census 


classification includes excessive detail in 
the professional and technical sector. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
overemphasize the similarity between the 
Census and labor force distributions. As 
Table 6 shows, several DOT traits are 
found in substantially, different propor- 
tions of: thé labor force and the Census 
occupations. All three populations are 
quite different and manifest different dis- 
tributions of occupational characteristics. 
As a result of this, correlations among 
DOT variables may vary widely in’ the 
different populations. Table 7 shows in- 
tercorrelations among six variables -of 


‘particular interest: the three work- 
ee variables, the two training- 


PEOPLE THINGS GED SVP 
` DOT accu padon: Si 2 f l 
DATA .705 .219 -841 .839 —.331 
PEOPLE i — 005 -616 586 — .254 
THINGS . .262 .406 .125 . 
, GED .879- — .354 
_SVP . =.253 
_ Census occupations | — 
DATA 666 | 046 .885 .887 —.647 
PEOPLE =e .755 616 —.514 
` THINGS -006 .194 163 
GED E ose 897 | — .606 
SVP , 489 
U: S. labor forcé ; i : 
- DATA © 562 | ~ 042 _ 813 .825 — .427 
`. PEOPLE y 7 l =a. .626 .482 ~.359 
THINGS = a 018 AZ, 131. 
GED i ' .837 —.449 
SVP ; 


-See notes to Table 5 for details. 
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. time variables, and an indicator of the 
- physical strength required of occupations. 
` While some of the correlations are nearly 


- identical in the three populations, many 


are different, particularly those involving 
the THINGS and STRENGTH 
variables—again no doubt due to the over- 
representation of production occupations 
in the DOT relative to their occurrence in 
- the Census classification and in the labor 
force. These results suggest that consider- 
able care should be taken in generalizing 
results obtained from one population to 
others. 

Apart from the aggregation problem, 
the DOT variables measuring ‘aptitudes 
are particularly suspect. They have un- 
usually low standard deviations relative to 
_ their potential range, and the means of the 
various items do not differ much from one 
another; taken together, these points sug- 
- gest that the aptitude items were not very 
reliably measured. The temperament 
items, by contrast, on the whole exhibit 
substantial face validity, especially when 
the three populations are compared. 
Thereare two exceptions to this gener- 
alization: a temperament for dealing with 
“feelings, ideas, or facts” 
characterize only 1% of DOT occupations 
and 2% of the labor force. This is im- 
plausible on its face, given the responses 
to the other items. It is likely that the item 
was regarded by raters as so ambiguous 
that they were reluctant to use it. Simi- 
larly, a temperament for “influencing 
people,” which characterizes only 4% of 
~ the DOT occupations and 12% of both the 
Census occupations and the labor force, 
would appear to be miscoded, considering 
that in some sense all sales occupations 
and all managerial occupations involve 
influencing people, and these categories 
together include substantially large frac- 
tions of all three populations. 

Since so little is yet known about the 
behavior of the DOT variables, potential 
users would be well advised to examine 
the precise content of each variable of 
interest and also its distribution in the 
population under study in order to ensure 
that the chosen variables properly repre- 
sent the concepts they are intended to 
measure. 


+ 


is judged to 
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The Factor Structure of DOT a 
Occupational Characteristics 
Ostensibly, each of the 44 variables re- 
flects a distinct occupational characteris- 
tic. Séveral researchers, however, have 
noted a high degree of redundancy among 
these variables, manifest both in the con-_ 
tent of the items and in the substantial 
correlations between some of them 
(Spenner, 1977; McLaughlin, 1978). To 
reduce the data to manageable propor- 
tions and to avaid multicollinearity prob- 
lems in multiple-regression analysis, these 
investigators have created multiple-item 
scales. McLaughlin (1978) factor-analyzed 
a subset of DOT variables from the third 
edition and used the resulting factor 
scores to construct indicators of the cog- 
nitive, manipulative, and social skill re- 
quirements of occupations. Spenner 
(1977) combined a number of tempera- . 
ment variables‘ and constructed a simple 
additive scale to measure the routinization 
of work. 

In order to determine the underlying 


` dimensions latent in the full set of 44 DOT 


variables, we factor-analyzed them using 


.the 10% sample of DOT occupations 


(N=1,172). The particular, factor-analytic 
technique used was principal factoring 
with iterations (option PA2 in SPSS). 

Factors were orthogonally rotated, using 
the varimax procedure. Based on two 
criteria—the rule of thumb that eigen- 
values be greater than one, and perfor- 
mance of a skree test (Harman, 1976}—s1x 
significant factors emerged from the 
analysis, which accounted for 95% of the 
common variance in the correlation ma- 
trix. Generally, a loading of .4 was chosen 
as the cutting point for deciding whether 
or not to include a specific item in a factor. 

In a few instances, however, items that 
corresponded in content to other items in 


‘the factor and that had loadings greater 


than .3 were included in the factor. -The 
item composition of each. of the factors 
plus factor loadings and the percentage of 
variance explained by each are given in 
Table 8. 

The first factor (top panel of Table 8) 
explains 49% of the total shared variance 
and consists of 17 items. with loadings | ~ 


~ 
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Tabie 8. Pacior Analysis of DOT Decapaibadl Characteristics, Items and Loadings for Six Factors 


Factor 1: SUBSTANTIVE COMPLEXITY® 





GED General educational development 86 

‘SVP. Specific vocational preparation j .86 
INTELL Intelligence: .83 
DATA Complexity of functioning with data" 81 
REPCON Repetitive or continuous processes ~.81 
NUMER Numerical aptitude: . 7B 
VERBAL Verbal aptitudes `- 76 
ABSTRACT ‘Abstract and creative vs. routine, concrete activities .68 
MVC í Measurable or verifiable criteria i .64 
CLERICAL . Clerical perception*® .64 
SPATIAL Spatial perception® 55 
PEOPLE Complexity of functioning with people! 47 
FORM Form perception® i .46 
TALK Talking 44 

' DCP. Direction, control, and pisaniie 43 
VARCH . Variety and change 42 
DATACOM Communication of data vs. activities with things 41 

Factor 2: MOTOR SKILLS 22.6% 
FINGDEX Finger dexterity 69 
MOTOR ‘ Motor coordination® 68 
MANDEX Manual dexterity? 67 
THINGS Complexity of functioning with things® 66 
FORM. Form perceptions 52 
SPATIAL Spatial perception® AT 
SEE Seeing : 43 
REACH Reaching 42 
STS i _ Set limits, tolerances, or standards 37 
MACHINE Activities involving processes, machines vs. social welfare 33 
Factor 3: PHYSICAL DEMANDS 9.9% 
LOCATION Outside working conditions 67 
STOOP ' Stooping, kneeling, crouching, crawling “53 
EYEHAND . Eye-hand-foot coordination! 52 
CLIMB Climbing, balancing - ee 49 
STRENGTH Lifting, carrying, pulling, pushing .48 
Factor 4: MANAGEMENT 5 45% 
DEPL Dealing with people 78 
DCP Direction, control, planning . ~ 74 
PEOPLE Complexity of functioning with people" .70 
TALK Talking 64 
TANGIBLE Activities resulting i in tangible satisfaction’ vs. preise —.63 
SCIENCE Scientific, technical activities vs. business contact =S 
DATACOM Communication of data vs. activities with things .49 
DATA Complexity of functioning with data‘ 44 
- Factor 5; INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 

SIC Sensory or judgmental criteria . 5] 
FIF Feelings, ideas, facts’ oy .41 
INFLU _ „Influencing people p 2 \ Al 
MACHINE ' ’ ‘Activities involving processes, machines vs. social welfare “= 37 
Factor 6: UNDESIRABLE WORKING CONDITIONS | 
HAZARDS Hazardous conditions . 
ATMOSPHR Fumes, odors, dust, poor Ventilation 42 
HEAT ` Extreme heat | 37 


a This title is borrowed from Kohn (1969), who uses it to describe a conceptually simular but not PESI 


ally identical occupational dimension. EA 


Percentage of common variance explained. 
© Sign reflected on this variable. 
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greater than .40. An inspection of the 
items suggests that this factor reflects the 


_ substantive complexity of work, as indi- 


cated by the high loadings of the training 


: ‘variables, GED and SVP; the worker 
- functions, DATA and PEOPLE; and 
the aptitudes, INTELL, NUMER, and 


VERBAL. The loadings of the tempera- 
ment variables REPCON and VARCH 


- also reinforce the interpretation of this 
` factor as measuring the complexity: of 


- 
" 


‘routines entailed in occupations. 


The second factor accounts for 23% of 


`- the shared variance. The high loadings of 


FINGDEX, MANDEX, REACH, SEE, 
as well as those of the machine-related 
THINGS and MACHINE variables, 


‘clearly indicate that this factor reflects the 
„motor or sensory skills required by occu- 


pations. 
The third factor (which explains 10% of 
the shared variance) also taps a dimension 


- of the physical requirements of jobs, but 
the high positive loadings of LOCATION, 


STOOP, EYEHAND, CLIMB, and 
STRENGTH indicate that this factor re- 


.flects the arduous physical requirements 


of occupations, i.e., those characterized 
more by brawn than by fine motor skills. 

The fourth factor explains only 5% of 
the shared variance, but the items that 


‘ load significantly on it clearly represent 
.: the organizational or administrative com- 
. ponents of occupations such as dealing 


with people (DEPL and PEOPLE) and di- 


-Fecting or planning (DCP). It should be 
-noted that Factors 1 and 4 share a number 


of items in common (DATA, PEOPLE, 
DCP, DATACOM, TALK), which indi- 
cates that there is a close relationship in 
the DOT between the substantive com- 
plexity of occupations and their manage- 
rial responsibilities. 

The fifth and six factors explain 5% and 
3% of the shared variance in the matrix, 
respectively. Factor 5, which is composed 


_ of only four items, is labeled “interper- 


sonal skills.” An inspection of the item 
content reveals that this dimension in- 
volves working with feelings and ideas 


‘and sensory or judgmental! criteria and 
‘that it involves influencing people and 


dealing with their social welfare. The sixth 
factor, although it explains only 3% of the 
variance, is readily interpretable as distin- 
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suishine occupations with undesirable 
working conditions. 

By and large, the results of this factor 
analysis are straightforward. Only five- 


variables (COLORDIS, PUS, COLD, _ 


WET, and NOISE) failed to load signifi- 
cantly on any of the factors, and of these 
five variables, all but COLORDIS are 
dichotomous variables with limited vari- 
ance. Several variables did load on more . 
than one factor, however: as noted, there 
is some overlap between Factors 1 and 4; 
Factors 1 and 2 also share two items in 
common. This loading of items on more 
than one factor suggests that our assump- 
tion of orthogonality in specifying the 
factor-analytic model is probably untena- 
ble and should be relaxed in future work. 
One reviewer questioned whether the 
overrepresentation of manufacturing oc- 
cupations in the DOT might bias the re- 
sults of the factor analysis. Although this 
is a legitimate concern, substantially 
similar results emerged in a parallel factor — 
analysis of the DOT variables aggregated 
to the Census classification (Roos and 
Treiman, 1980). In that analysis four in- 
terpretable factors emerged, correspond- 
ing to Factors-1, 2, 3, and 6 reported here. 
These results suggest that DOT vari- 
ables might be efficiently exploited by 
using factor’ scores to create composite 
indices of the dimensions ‘just discussed. 
In addition to their parsimony, scales 
created in this way have the advantage of 
greater internal consistency or reliability 
than scales created by simple summing of 
items. They are also more reliable than 
single indicators. Although we have not 
created factor scales for the DOT occupa- 
tions, it would be possible to do so utiliz- 
ing the information reported in Miller, et . 
al. (1980: Chapter 7). Factor-based scale 
scores are, however, available for the 
Census classification (Roos and Treiman, 
1980: Table F.2). The utility of such scales 
will of course depend upon the specific 
problem being addressed. In some in- . 
stances, factor or factor-based scales 
summarizing major occupational dimen- 
sions should prove very helpful; in others, 
however, it may be better to rely on par- 
ticular items that measure the’ specific 
characteristics of-interest. For example, a 
variable such as PUS, the temperament 
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for performing under stress, which char- 
acterizes the jobs performed by five per- 
cent of the labor force (Table 6), may 
- prove very important in studying the rè- 
lationship between occupational experi- 
ence and personality. 


More generally, we urge the exploration - 


of a variety of factor models. The results 
of our analysis suggest that the DOT vari- 
ables can be reduced to a small number of 
dimensions. The precise specification of 


these dimensions, via confirmatory factor - 
_ analysis (Jéreskog, 1969; Bielby and ` 
- Hauser, 1977), is beyond the scope of the- 


present paper and is, moreover, properly 


.- problem-dependent. We do know from 


preliminary analysis. conducted by Baron 
‘and Bielby that the emergent factor 
structure is highly sensitive to model 
specification (Baron, 1980, personal 
communication). Thus the results re- 
ported here should be regarded: as sug- 
gestive rather than definitive. 


CHANGES IN SUCCESSIVE EDITIONS 
‘OF THE DOT ` 


Sex Bias in the Rating of Occupations 


Recent interest in women’s occupational 
attainment and labor force behavior has 
prompted a series of inquiries into the de- 
-terminants, correlates, and consequences 
of the gender composition of occupations, 
several of which have made use of third 
edition DOT variables (McLaughlin, 1978; 
Roos, forthcoming). The use of third edi- 
tion ratings to compare the characteristics 
of men’s and women’s jobs is called into 


question, however, by recent charges that: 


` both the occupational descriptions and the 
ratings of occupational characteristics in 
the third edition undervalue women’s 


work. In particular, the charge has been | 


made that ratings of the complexity of 
work in relation to data, people, and 
things reflect traditional stereotypes re- 
garding the relative complexity of the 
kinds of jobs typically held by women and 
the kinds of jobs typically held by men 
(Witt and Naherny, 1975). On the basis of 
impressionistic evidence, there appears to 
. be some ‘basis for these charges. In the 
third edition of the DOT, the DATA, 
PEOPLE, and THINGS variables in- 
cluded as the lowest response level a 
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judgment that an occupation has “no sig- 
nificant relationship to . . . (data, people, 


‘or things).”” “Typist,” a job held mainly by 


women, was coded as having no signifi- 
cant relationship to things, whereas “type- 
setting-machine tender,” a job held mainly 
by men, was coded at a higher level of - 
complexity. Such jobs as ‘ ‘nursery school 
teacher” and “practical nurse” were.coded 
as having no significant relationship to 
data, people,‘and things, while such jobs 


as “dog pound attendant” were rated at 


higher levels of complexity. 

In response to the charge of sex bias i in 
the third edition, the “no significant re-. 
lationship” category was dropped in the : 
fourth edition and the lowest complexity — 
levels were redefined to include all occu- 
pations that did not score above the mini- 
mum level. In addition, a small number of 


‘scores were changed between the third 


and fourth editions for occupations with 
significant relationships. Presumably this 
was done to reflect changes in job content . 
or to correct errors in the third edition. 
The changes sometimes involved upgrad- 
ing the complexity level and sometimes 
involved downgrading it. 

Our present purpose is to evaluate the 
changes made between the third and 
fourth editions to determine whether the - 
ratings of occupations commonly pursued 
by women have been upgraded as 
claimed. We do this by utilizing the April. 
1971 Current Population Survey of a rep- 


‘resentative sample of the labor force. By. 


comparing third and fourth edition scores 
on the DATA, PEOPLE, and THINGS 
variables separately for males and: fe- 
males,. we can determine. the effect of 
scoring changes between the third and 
fourth editions on the relative ‘status of- 
male and female workers. Note that our — 
sample is comprised of workers, not jobs. 
Since the CPS sample consists of a single 
set of occupational descriptions coded and 
scored in two different ways—with third 
and fourth edition codes and scores—any ' 
observed differences are entirely attribu- 
table to coding changes in the two editions. 
An analysis of the nature of these changes 
permits am indirect inference about the 
extent of sex bias remaining in the fourth 
edition DOT. 

The top pansi of Table 9 shows that for 
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Table 9. Changes in the Scoring of DATA, PEOPLE, and THINGS Between the Third and Fourth Editions 
of the DOT® 


DATA PEOPLE _ THINGS 
Male Female Male . Female Male Female 
` Total labor force l 
Pct no significant relationship in 3rd edition 34.4 33.2 60.6 37.9 39.9 72.6 
Mean in 4th edition, of those with no sig- i . 
nificant relationship in 3rd edition 5.41 5.34 7.23 7.38 ` 6.21 4.76 
Pct in lowest category in 4th edition, of ue 
those with no significant relationship i in. 
3rd edition 75.8 68.1 61.6 68:9 92.7 82.9 
Pct upgraded—3rd to 4th edition? _ 3.6 5.0 3.2 1.8 2.6 3.1 
Pct constant—3rd and 4th edition _ 95.1 93.1 94.2 97.6 96.1 95.7 
Pct downgraded—3rd to 4th edition ` 1.4 i.i 26 ° ó 1.3 1.2 
Total mean—3rd edition® 3.97 4.51 6.58 |. 6.28 5.13 6.92 
Total mean—4th edition 3.10 3.63 6.14 6.22 4.39 4,55 
Difference in means (4th minus 3rd) —.87 —.88 — 44 — .06 —.74 | —2.37 
Clerical and sales ` a l 
Pet no significant relationship in 3rd edition 7.5 4.7 32.6 38.2 83.8 ~ 91.4 
Mean in 4th edition, of those with no sig- eT i : 
nificant relationship in 3rd edition 4.50 - 5.03 7.10 7.08 5.87 3.60 
Pct in lowest category in 4th edition, of - a ; ; l 
those with no significant relationship 1 in ao ; 
3rd edition ~ 24.1 51.9 55.5 54.5 75.7 31.9 
.Pct upgraded—-3rd to 4th edition? 8.4 74 : 82 wae 2 0.0 
Pct constant—3rd and 4th edition 88.7 91.7 91.5 98.9 94,4 99.2 
Pct downgraded—3rd to 4th edition 3.1 .9 3 4 5.5 8 
Total mean—3rd edition" 3.40 3.61 , 6.16 6.68 7.68 7.63 
Total mean—4th edition - l 3.07 3.40 5.77 6.32 ' 5,94 3.61 
Difference in means (4th minus 3rd) Sae. ee ~~ 39 — .36 — 1.74 4.02 
Service : : 
Pct no significant relationship in 3rd edition 75.5 82.9 55.7 29.1 37.9 64.0 
Mean in 4th edition, of those with no sig- 
nificant relationship in 3rd edition l 5.54 ` 5.18 7.32 7.54 5.63 5.90 
Pct in lowest category in 4th edition, of ' ; l 
those with no significant relationship in ' i . 
3rd edition - 813 62.2 65.9 76,8 62.1. 63.9 
Pct upgraded—3rd to 4th edition? 0.0 0.0 1.8 1.5 0.0. 5 
Pct constant—3rd and 4th edition 99.3 99.9 97.9 98.4 100.0 99.3 
Pct downgraded—3rd to 4th edition - .7 val 2 A 0.0 2 
‘Total mean—3rd edition‘® 6.56 7.03 7.18 > 7.17 6.09 6.67 
Total mean—4th edition +. 4.72 4.71 6.78 7.02 5.19 3.32 
Difference in means (4th minus 3rd) —1.84 -2.32 — 40 ~—.15 ~.90 ~—1.35 
Benchwork E $ 
Pet no significant relationship in 3rd edition 55.9 77.7 92.1 97.7 3 0.0 
Mean in 4th edition, of those with no sig- . 
nificant relationship in 3rd edition ` - §.74 5.84 7.9 7.83 7.00 — 
Pct in lowest category in 4th edition, of 
those with no significant relationship in i 
3rd edition 88.2 94.2 95.1 91.6 100.0 — 
Pct upgraded—-3rd to 4th edition? 4.3 ‘8.1. 0.0 | 0.0 7.1 7.1 
Pet constant—3rd and 4th edition 913 85.7 96.2 100.0 90.7 89:8 
Pct downgraded—3rd to 4th edition’ 4.4 6.2 3.8. 0.0 2:2 3.0 
Total mean—3rd edition® 5.48 6.68 7.64 7.92 ` 3.32 3.47 
Total mean—4th edition 4.33 ` 5.38 7.55 7.76 3.18 3.37 
Difference in means (4th minus 3rd) © =-L15 —1.30 —,09 —.16 ~.14 —.10 


^ Data from the April 1971 Current Population Survey of a representative sample of the adult labor force, | 
N=60,441. 
» Percent assigned a higher complexity level (a lower score) in the fourth edition than in the third edition. 
-excluding those with no significant relationship in the third edition. Percent constant and percent downgraded- 
similarly defined.’ _ 
° Mean is computed on entire sample, including those with no significant relationship, a score of 7 or 8 on‘ 
data, 7 on people, and 8 on things. 
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the labor force as a whole, about a third of 
both sexes in 1971 were in occupations 
that were judged in the third edition to 
have no significant relationship to data. In 
contrast, a much larger proportion of 
males than females were in occupations 
having no significant relationship to 
people and a much larger proportion of 
females than males were in occupations 
having no Significant relationship to 
things. The second line of the table, which 
shows the mean fourth edition score for 
occupations with “no significant relation- 
ship” in the third edition, tells us what 
happened to these occupations in the 
fourth edition. On average, the occupa- 
tions held by men and those, held by 
women were assigned similar scores on 
the DATA and PEOPLE variables, but on 
the THINGS variable the, occupations 
held by women were judged to be more 
complex than the occupations held by 
men. In short, the major effect of the 
abolition of the “no significant relation- 
ship” category ‘was to substantially up- 
grade occupations held by women with 
respect to their complexity in relation to 
things. This conclusion is also evident in 
the bottom line of the top panel of the 
table, which shows the difference in the 
average score between the third and 
fourth editions. Since a low score means 
greater complexity, the fact that all, the 
numbers in the row are negative indicates 
an average upgrading of complexity levels 
between the third and fourth editions. The 
-only change of substantive importance, 
however, 'is the upgrading of female occu- 
pations on the THINGS variable. 

The remaining point to note before 
leaving the top panel is that except for 
changes required by the abolition of the 
“no significant relationship” codes, there 
were few changes in ratings between the 
third and fourth editions. More than 93% 
of the scores remained unchanged be- 
tween the two editions, as perhaps was to 
be expected given the way in which DOT 
occupational data were generated. 

. Inspection of the second panel of Table 
9 allows us to identify a major source, of 


change in the THINGS ratings—the up’ 


grading of clerical and sales jobs done by 
women. Most clerical and sales jobs, 
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. whether held by men or. women, were 
‘identified in the third edition as having no 


significant relationship to things. How- 
ever, in the fourth edition the occupations 
held by women were coded substantially 
differently on the THINGS variable from 
those held by men; on average, the cleri- 
cal and sales occupations held by women 
were judged as having much greater com- 
plexity than those held by men. No doubt 
this reflects the greater propensity of fe- 
male clerical and sales workers than male 
clerical and sales workers to operate of- 
fice machines. Whereas in the third ‘edi- 
tion the task of typing was rated as not 


‘involving a significant relationship to 


things (level 8), in the fourth edition it.was 
rated as involving the “operating-control- 
ling” of things (level 2). The same sort of 
coding change- was made for a large 
number of office machine-operating posi- 
tions. Hence, while both females’ and 
males’ clerical and sales occupations 
tended to be upgraded-in the fourth edi- 
tion, the upgrading was much greater for 
the jobs done by females. Thus, based on 
fourth edition scores, the average female 
clerical. and sales worker is scored as 
doing more complex work in relation to 
things than the average male clerical and 


‘sales worker. 


In contrast to the clercia and sales . 
sector, the service and benchwork 
sectors—included here because they are 


. also large employers of women—do not 


exhibit. radically different patterns of up- 
grading for jobs held by men and women, 


although they do show significant dif- 
_ ferences in the proportion of occupations 
in the third edition with no significant re- 


lationship to data, people, and things. 
These data suggest that the fourth. edi- 
tion of the DOT is substantially free of 
bias, at least with respect to these vari- 
ables. The evidence for this is to be found 
in the next-to-last row of each panel. 


. Comparison of the mean complexity 


scores for males.and females reveals sur- 


‘prisingly small differences. For the total 


labor force, the means for DATA vary by 
only about half a point and the means for 
PEOPLE and THINGS by even less. Al- 
though all the means are lower for males 


(indicating greater complexity in the jobs 
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- men do), the size of the differences is well 


r 


within what would be expected from 
well-known patterns of occupational 
segregation by sex. 

The judgment that the fourth edition 


‘DOT is largely unbiased -is- hardly defini- 


tive in the absence of an independent crite- 


‘rion of work complexity. Indeed, the pos- 


sibility exists that the fourth edition scores 
overcorrect the third edition bias and 


-' create a bias in favor of the jobs done by 


women. This, however, seems unlikely, 
especially in light of a bit of evidence 
‘showing that the substantive. complexity 


` of occupations is slightly negatively re- 


. lated to the proportion of women in them, 


holding constant the average educational 
attainment of incumbents (a plausible in- 
dependent indicator of complexity): for 
the 574 Census occupations for which 
complete data exist, ‘$ = —.127(F) + 
.857(E), where S is the factor-based sub- 
stantive complexity scale referred to 
above, F is the proportion female; E is 
the average years of school completed by 


‘incumbents, and the coefficients are ex- 


pressed in standard form. 

Given these results, it seems reasonable 
to ‘use the occupational characteristics 
contained in the fourth edition to investi- 
gate sex differences in job content and 
occupational rewards. We recommend 
against_use of the third edition charac- 
teristics, however, because the evident 
bias against women’s occupations in the 
third edition will necessarily result in an 
overstatement of the differences between 
the attributes of work performed by men 
and women. 


Using the DOT to Study Changes in the 


- Job Content of the Economy: A 


Cautionary Note 
Because the DOT includes occupational 


_. descriptions based on on-site analyses of 
.Jobs, it has been assumed by some re- 


searchers that changes in the content of 
successive editions of the DOT mirror 
changes in the job content of the economy 
over time. On this assumption, it would be 
possible -to study changes in the job con- 
tent of the economy by studying changes 
in the distribution and nature of occupa- 
tional descriptions over the four editions 
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of the DOT published since 1939. Spenner 
(1979) has carried out such a study; com- 
paring mean scores on the DATA, 
PEOPLE, and THINGS variables in the _ 
third and fourth edition DOT for a five 

percent sample of fourth edition occupa- 


tions. On the basis of these comparisons,- ` 


Spenner finds scme support for the hy- 
pothesis of increased occupational com- 
plexity ‘between 1965 and 1978: “the levels 
of work with data, people, and things have . 


become more complex over the last tento ~ ` 


15 years” (1979:971).”? A similar analysis — 
by Horowitz and Herrenstadt (1966), 
which compared data from the second 
(1949) and third (1965) editions of the 
DOT, concluded, in contrast, that there 
was little change in the skill levels re- 
quired of occupations during the 16-year ` 
period under study. And an analysis by 
Rumberger (1980), which compared third 
and fourth edition GED scores for the oc- 
cupations of a representative sample of 
the labor force in 1976, concluded that 
there had been a narrowing over time in 
the skill requirements of jobs. 
Unfortunately, these studies are based 
on a fundamentally incorrect premise— 
that successive editions: of the DOT in- 
volve independent evaluations of jobs. 
The fact is that each edition of the DOT 
has incorporated a substantial portion of 
the preceding edition.’ Most of the evi- — 
dence on this point is from the fourth edi- 
tion. As Spenner himself notes, 75% of his 
sample of fourth edition titles were ver- 
batim replicates of titles in the third edi- 
tion (recall that our own estimate is 81%). 
This replication arises from the way data 


were collected for the fourth edition. An- | 


alysts were encouraged to write an abbre- 


7 Incidentally, Spenner (1979:973), attempting to 
discount alternative explanations for this conclusion, 
notes that the mean differences in DATA, PEOPLE, 
and THINGS scores he observed could be due to. 
changes in coding procedures between the third and - 
fourth editions. He posits, but rejects, the nonran- 
dom upgrading of a large number of jobs. This, how- 
ever, is precisely what happened, as we have seen in 
the previous section. It may be that this accounts for 
the fact that Spenner found evidence of an increase - 
in job complexity. 

® In fairness to these authors it should be noted 
that there was no way for them to have known this 
fact, since the work: establishing it had not been done 
at the time of their witing: i ; 
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viated, ‘ icoatiemation® job-analysis 
schedule whenever they encountered a 
job already described in the third edition; 
about two-thirds of the 75,000 job 
analyses prepared for the fourth edition 
were of this type. This mode of operation 
is bound to maximize correspondence 
between successive editions. Also, as we 
noted above, the sampling procedures 
‘used to locate jobs for analysis in the 
fourth edition were not well-suited to 
identify new jobs in the economy. 


Moreover, they resulted in. probable. 


» undercoverage of jobs in the service sec- 
~ tor, which has grown very rapidly in re- 


cent years, with many changes in job. 
content. The unhappy implication of these’ 


two points is clear; the DOT cannot legiti- 


mately be used to study changes in the job `` 


content of the economy over time: 


CONCLUSION 


As noted in the introduction, academic 
research use of the DOT has been in- 
creasing in recent years, and various de- 
velopments point to its even greater use in 
the future. The point of this paper has 
been to facilitate such use. We do not, 
however, consider the DOT to be the 
panacea for all the data needs of the occu- 
pational researcher. Although it does 
contain information about a large number 
of characteristics for literally thousands of 
occupations in the U.S. economy, the 
evidence we presented suggests that many 
of these characteristics are redundant. 
. Furthermore, despite their number, the 
. DOT characteristics are not exhaustive of 
all of the kinds of information one would 
like to have about occupations. Missing, 
for example, are explicit measures of the 
authority relationships entailed in jobs, 
the responsibility exercised, the number 
of persons supervised, and so on. Also 
missing is information on the interre- 
.lationships among occupations, such as 
their place in job ladders.? Such informa- 


? In fact, information on promotion ladders (jobs 
within firms from which incumbents are recruited 
and to which they are promoted) is currently in- 
‘cluded on the job analysis schedules. Information on 
whether or not a particular job is entry-level is also 
available from the “staffing schedules” analysts pre- 
pare before beginning their detailed job analysis. At 
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tion would be vies useful to re- 
searchers interested in.career processes or 
in sex differences in oecupational attain- 


.ment. 


Notwithstanding these considerations 
and the other problems and peculiarities 
we have explored in this paper, the DOT 


is indisputably a rich and unique source of 


occupational data. We therefore encour- 
age the increased use of these data by 
academic researchers, both because we 
believe that the potential of the data has _ 


not yet been fully realized and because 


increased use will afford a still better 
understanding of the data’s properties. We 
thus strongly urge that occupational re- 
sponses in sample surveys be coded. with 
the nine-digit DOT codes as well as with 
the commonly-used three-digit Census 
codes. This has been done for the new 
youth cohort of the National Longitudinal 
Survey. Current occupation. in 1979, the 
data of the first wave of the-survey, was 
coded with fourth edition DOT codes. 
The expectation that large-scale sample 
surveys will be increasingly and more ex- 
tensively mined by researchers engaged in 
secondary analysis makes it particularly 
important that the capacity to add DOT 
variables to a data set be built into it at the 
outset. This can be done by including 
fourth edition codes in the data set and 
making use of the “DOT master file” to 
add worker trait and worker function 
scores (see footnote 1 for details on how 
to obtain these data). Researchers may. ' 
also wish to add DOT occupational char- 


‘acteristics to existing data ‘sets, which is 


possible for all data sets in which occupa- — 
tional responses have been coded with the 


1970 U.S. Census three-digit codes. This.. - 


can be done by making use of the “Fourth 


edition DOT scores for 1970 Census’ 


categories” (see Appendix C for details on | 
how to obtain these data). 


the present time, however, none of this information 
is included when the job descriptions are collated to 
create DOT occupations. But work underway by 
Bielby and Baron (1980) should yield such informa- 


_ tion for at least some of the DOT occupations, since 


they plan to make publicly available a computerized 
data base that includes the narrative report, staffing 
schedule, and job analysis schedules for all job 
analyses conducted by the Los Angeles Field Center 


of the Division of Occupational Analysis. 
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APPENDIX A 


Examples of DOT Definitions 


201.362-—030 ‘SECRETARY (Clerical) secretarial 
stenographer. 

Schedules appointments, gives information to 
callers, takes dictation, and otherwise relieves offi- 
_Cials of clerical work and minor administrative and 
business detail: Reads and routes incoming mail. Lo- 
cates and attaches appropriate file to corre- 
spondence to be answered by employer. Takes dic- 
tation in shorthand or by machine [STENOTYPE 
OPERATOR (clerical)] and transcribes notes on 
typewriter, or transcribes from voice recordings 
[TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE OPERATOR (cleri- 
cal)]. Composes and types routine correspondence. 
Files correspondence and other records. Answers 
telephone and gives information to callers or routes 
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call to appropriate official and places outgoing calls. 
Schedules appointments for employer. Greets vis- 
Itors, ascertains nature of business, and conducts 


` visitors to employer or appropriate person. May not 


take dictation. May arrange travel schedule and rés- 
ervations. May compile and type statistical reports. 
May oversee clerical workers. May keep personnel 
records [PERSONNEL CLERK (clerical)]. May re- 
cord minutes of staff meetings. May make copies of 


: correspondence or other printed matter, using ' 


copying or duplicating machine. May prepare out- 
going mail, using postage-metering machine. 
786. 682-010 APPLIQUER, ZIGZAG (garment) 
Operates zigzag sewing machine to sew appliques, 
monograms, embroidery, or lace on designated 
places of garment to decorate or reinforce garment. 
Performs duties as described under SEWING- 
MACHINE OPERATOR, REGULAR EQUIP- 


MENT (any ind.). 


Appendix B. Summary of Rating Levels of Worker Functions and Selected Worker Traits 


Worker Finctions 


DATA . PEOPLE THINGS 
0—Synthesizing 0—Mentoring , 0--Setting Up ` 
1i—Coordinating I—Negotiating 1—Precision. Working 
2—Analyzing 2—Instructing 2—Operating-Controlling 
3—Compiling ' , 3-Supervising . 3—Driving-Operating 
4 Computing 4—Diverting 4—-Manipulating - 
5—Copying 5—Persuading 5—Tending 
6—Comparing 6—Speaking-Signaling 6—Feeding-Offbearing 
7—Serving ` 7—Handling i 


8—Taking Instructions-Helping 


- SVP 
i—Short demonstration only 


GED | to 6. (low to high). See U.S. Department of Labor (1972:210—211) for detailed description. 


2—Anything beyond short demonstration up to and including 30 days © 


3—Over 30 days up to and including 3 months 
4—Over 3 months up to and including 6 months 
5—Over 6 months up to and including 1 year 
6—Over | year up to and including 2 years 
7—Over 2 years up to and including 4 years 
8—Over 4 years up to and melodie 10 years 
9—Over 10 years 


Physical Demands 


STRENGTH: 1-—-Sedentary Work; lifts 10 pounds maximum with occasonal lifting and/or carrying of light 


articles: 


. 2—Light Work; lifts 20 pounds maximum with frequent lifting and/or carrying of objects up to 


10 pounds. 


3—-Medium Work; lifts 50 pounds maximum with frequent lifting andlor carrying of objects 


weighing up to 25 pounds. 


4—-Heavy Work; lifts 100 pounds maximum with frequent lifting and/or carrying of objects 


- weighing up to 50 pounds. 


S—Very Heavy Work; lifts objects in excess of 100 pounds with frequent lifting and/or 
carrying of objects wegung 50 pounds or more. 


CLIMB —Climbing and/or Balancing 


STOOP —Stooping, Kneeling, Crouching and/or Crawling. 
REACH—Reaching, Handling, Fingering, and/or Feeling 


TALK —Talking and/or Hearing 
SEE —Secing 
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Environmental Conditions l 
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\ 


, E i ‘ 
I—Protection from weather conditions but not necessarily from temperature changes 


LOCATION: 
2—-Activities occur inside and outside in approximately equal amounts 
3—No effective protection from weather . , j 
COLD Extreme Cold with or without Temperature Changes 
HEAT —Extreme Héat with or without Temperaire Changes 
WET —Wet and/or. Humid ii 
NOISE —Noise and/or Vibration 


HAZARDS —Hazards 
ATMOSPHR —Atmospheric Conditions 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor- (1972). 


APPENDIX C $ 
The Current Population Survey 


The CPS data set, which includes data for 60,441 
‘ members of the labor force, is useful in evaluating 
the properties of the DOT. In all CPS-samples occu- 
pational responses are routinely assigned Census 
detailed occupation codes. The April 1971 CPS was 
also coded with DOT categories. Third edition DOT 
codes wére assigned to each occupational response 


by trained occupational analysts in the U.S. Depart- , 


‘ment of Labor Occupational Analysis Field Centers. 

Fourth edition codes were subsequently added to the 
data by Lloyd Temme, who utilized a map prepared 
by the Division of Occupational Analysis that related 
fourth edition DOT codes to third edition codes. The 
presence of both third and fourth edition codes in the 
data set then made it possible to add to it occupa- 
tional characteristics scores from both the third and 
‘fourth editions. The augmented data set includes a 
‘number of characteristics of workers—age, educa- 
tion, sex, race, and labor force status—as well as 
DOT codes and scores on occupational charac- 

teristics from both the third and fourth editions of the 
DOT. The augmented data set is available on com- 
puter tape from the Inter-University Consortium for 
Political and Social Research, University of Michi- 
gan, P. O. Box 1248, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106, 
and from the National Technical Information Ser- 
vice, 5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield, Virginia 
22161. Inquiries should refer to the “April 1971 Cur- 
rent Population Survey augmented with DOT char- 

acteristics.” 


Data for the Census Occupations 


For the data’on the Census occupations, the Census 
classification utilized is that appearing in the’ most 
detailed published tabulations from the 1970 Census 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973). It is an expansion 
of the 441 category Census detailed occupational 
classification to 591 categories, created by sub- 
dividing some occupational categories on the basis of 
industry and making a further distinction between 
self-employed and salaried “managers and adminis- 
trators, n.e.c.” See Roos and Treiman (1980) for 
further discussion of the creation of DOT scores for 
these categories. As a convenience for researchers, 
scores for eight DOT variables (DATA, PEOPLE, 


‘THINGS, GED, SVP, STRENGTH, and composite 


scales for physical demands and working conditions) 
are shown for each of the 591 categories in Roos and 
Treiman (1980, Table F.1). Scores for all fourth edi- 
tion DOT variables created for the 591 category 
classification are available on ‘computer tape, which 
may also be obtained from the Inter-University Con- 
sortium for Political and Social Research or the Na- 
tional Technical Information Service. Inquiries 
should refer to the “Fourth edition Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (DOT) scores for 1970 Census 
categories.” Parallel scores for the third edition have 
been prepared by Lloyd Temme and Kenneth Spen- 


‘ner ‘and are available directly: from Spenner, % 


Career Development, Boys Town Center, Boys 
Town, Nebraska 68010 (see Spenner, Otto, and Call, 
1980). 
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“ 


. - i } 
A particularly important but neglected source of differentiation in the capitalist 
class inthe United States is the amount of economic resources capitalists control, 
especially the number of workers they employ. Workforce size is -a major 
dimension of stratification within the U.S. business population and in the 
capitalist class. Analysis of income determination among 468 small business 
owners demonstrates the usefulness of a continuous rather than a categorical 
conceptualization of fractions within the capitalist class. Workforce size is a more 
powerful predictor of income than other variables traditionally used in Senate of 


economic inequality. ` 


Theorists have implicitly recognized 
that the capitalist class in the United 
States is internally differentiated along 
economic, ideological, and political lines, 
but this recognition has had little effect on 
empirical research. A particularly impor- 
tant but neglected source of differentiation 
is the amount of economic resources con- 
trolled by a capitalist. Between 11% and 
14% of the economically active population 
in the United States are self-employed. 
Those persons in this category who own 
their own means of production are eligible 
for inclusion in the capitalist class, but the 
category includes a wide range of persons, 
from those with only a few thousand dol- 


_ lars in assets and no employees to persons ` 


with millions of dollars in assets and 
thousands of employees (Aldrich, 1979: 
40-4). Presenting evidence from a study 
of differences in workforce size and in- 
come within the capitalist class, we argue 


‘* Direct all correspondence to: Howard Aldrich, 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, Department of Organizational Behavior, Box 
387, Ives Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N 
14853. - 
` We are in debt to many people for their criticisms 
and encouragement, including Nancy DiTomaso, 
Mark Granovetter, Larry Griffin, Arne Kalleberg, 
Olivia Mitchell, Robert Robinson, Erik Wright, and 
the anonymous ASR reviewers. Préparation of the 
paper was facilitated by the assistance of Sally Day, 
Udo Staber, and the ubiquitous W. Claude Fields. 
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that the inclusion of ‘an indicator of re- 
sources controlled—workforce size—is an 
essential factor in studies focusing ‘on 
classes and class differences. 


t 


ORGANIZATIONS AND THE 
CONCEPT OF CLASS 


We assumed for our study that an dialysis 
of classes in advanced industrial societies 
must recognize that organizations are of 
central importance in shaping-the context 
for class relations. Many theorists have 
described the transformation of organi- 


_ zational forms that occurred in the devel- 


opment of industrial capitalism, e.g. joint 
stock, limited-liability companies, the 
transition from the handicraft to the fac- 
tory system, and the growth of monopoly 
power among firms in key industries (Al- 
drich and Mueller, 1981). These devel- 
opments affected the relative power of 
classes and the possibilities for collective 
action. The increasing scale of the organi- 
zation of production gave owners ‘sub- 
stantial resources (Chandler, 1977; Nel- 
son, 1975), which could be used in resist- 
ing workers’ efforts at collective action; 
and the destruction of craft unions’ con- 
trols over techniques of production hind- 
ered labors attempts at united action 
(Montgomery, 1979; Brody; 1980). Rela- 
tions between owners and workers were 
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no longer mediated primarily by task- 


related processes, as the growth of new 
organizational forms interposed organi- 


,Zational structures between the contend- 


ing parties. 


Joint. stock, limited- liability laws 


- facilitate centralized control-of the means 


of production, as legal title to corporate 


‘resources is vested in organizations, not 


individual capitalists. The concentration 
and centralization of economic power in 
advanced industrial societies has led some 
theorists to assert that we must now rec- 
ognize the significance of the intersection 


of class positions with organizational po- 
sitions (Wright, 1979b; Edwards, 1979).. 


Considerable heterogeneity in the life 


- Chances and life styles of particular 


classes results from differences in organi- 
zational affiliations. 

Classes are defined by their relationship 
to the means of production, with the cen- 
tral distinction that of ownership versus 
nonownership. Those who do not possess 
enough capital to permit ownership must 
sell their labor power. However, not all 
those who own the means of production 
purchase others’ labor, and owners may 
delegate control over labor to managers 
and supervisors. This delegation of au- 
thority has led some theorists to label 
managers a third class alongside owners 
and workers (Wright and Perrone, 
1977:33-4). Because of the unequal power 


. available to the three classes, individual 


~ ' 
' 


income within organizations is critically 

affected by class position (W right, 1979a). 
However, substantial income variation 

within classes is produced by differences 


` in workforce size between organizations. 


The more ‘capital owners control, the 
greater their income potential through ex- 
pansion of their workforce. Managers 
benefit from increasing workforce size to 
the extent that owners design compensa- 
tion systems rewarding managers for the 
number of subordinates they control. 
Workers gain from workforce expansion 
to the extent that labor force differentia- 
tion increases and businesses buy labor 
peace by increasing the size of the surplus 
returned to workers (Edwards, 1979).! 


! Relations between the three central classes are 


mediated directly through organizations, which are 
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DIFFERENTIATION WITHIN THE - 


CAPITALIST CLASS 


Our discussion of differentiation within. 
the capitalist class emphasizes an organi- 
zational factor: workforce size. Attempts 
to differentiate among capitalists, as well 
as to define the bounds of that class, have 
usually done so with reference to the 
ownership of capital and the employment 
of labor. No one has questioned capital 
ownership as a precondition for classify- 
ing persons as capitalists, whereas the 
employment of labor has been a more 
problematic criterion for distinguishing 
between fractions within the “owner” | 
group. Generally, the bourgeoisie have 

been. identified as large employers with 


. substantial assets. The petite bourgeoisie 


have been identified as nonemployers, 
and attempts have been made to identify: 
other meaningful divisions according to 


. the size of the workforce involved. Fol- 


lowing this logic, “small employers” stand 
between the bourgeoisie and the petite 
bourgeoisie. We propose considering the ` 
petite bourgeoisie as employers of. a - 
workforce of one, creating a merged con- . 
tinuum of owner-employers. Thus, as de- 
fined in this essay, “small employer” and 
“small capitalist” become synonymous in- 
sofar as the study of income differences | 
within the capitalist class is concerned. 

Our analysis of the determinants’ of ` 
capitalists’ incomes began with three so- 
cial locations Wright (1976) identified as 
falling within the category of owners of 
capital, with distinctions between the lo- 
cations based on the extent to which 
owners employ labor. The three locations _ 


are identified as two classes—the 


bourgeoisie and the petite .bourgeoisie— 
and one contradictory location within 
class relations—small employers. Our 
analysis departs from Wright's in that we 


‘argue that the distinction between small 


employers and the petite bourgeoisie, 


the key producing and distributing units in industrial 
societies. However, the relations of production are 
not autonomous: at the organizational level, but in- _ 
stead are shaped by external constraints imposed by 

a capitalist economic system. All owners possess 
capital,’but econamic returns to capital vary greatly 
across organizations and industries, depending upon 
an individual business's market power and the degree 
of concentration in an industry (Scherer, 1970). 
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based on the: employment of labor, 
arbitrary and unnecessary for an analysis 
of income differences. - 


The bourgeoisie “ own their own means 


of production, purchase the labor power 
of others, and dọ not sell their labor 
power” (Wright and Perrone, 1977:31). 
Wright (1976:31) argued that the 
bourgeoisie occupy an unambiguous loca- 
tion within class relations in the capitalist 
mode of production bécause of their con- 
trol over production and investment. In 
Wright's scheme, the petite bourgeoisie 
are defined as those who own their own 
means of production but do not purchase 
‘the labor power of others, “except 
perhaps in a very limited way" (Wright 
and Perrone, 1977:33).. 

‘Using Wright's definitions leaves a size- 
able group of capitalists who fall neither in 
. the bourgeoisie nor the petite. bourgeoisie. : 
These small employers occupy a “con- 
tradictory location” -between the 
bourgeoisie and the petite bourgeoisie. 
According to Wright (1976), the transition 


from -petit ' bourgeois to small employer: 


occurs’ when an owner takes on one non- 
family employee; the transition from small 
employer to small capitalist occurs when 
the proportion of the total surplus product 
generated by nonfamily labor is more than 
half of the total surplus product. The 
boundary between the petite bourgeoisie, 

ose with no paid employees, and the 


small employer category is straightfor- ` 


ward. The boundary between small em- 
ployers and small capitalists is not. In ad- 
dition, there is no conceptual or empirical 
justification for choosing any particular 
‘number of employees, e.g., ten or fifty, as 


a cut-off point (Aldrich and Weiss, 1980).? 


` Before presenting our argument for 
dropping the distinction between the pe- 
tite bourgeoisie, small employers, and 
small capitalists (in the context of analyz- 


ing income differences), ‘let us examine > 


how other investigators have dealt with 
this issue. . Recently,. mvesaetOr includ- 


2 In his düuar apia work (Wright and 
' Perrone, 1977), Wright dropped the distinction be- 
tween small employers and small capitalists and 
simply wrote about the boundary between the 
capitalist and petite bourgeoisie classes, as few true 
bourgeoisie are interviewed in national survey sam- 
ples. 
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ing the dapan class i in their analyses of 
survey data have chosen one of two paths: ` ` 
to treat the“ capitalist class”. as a homoge- 
neous group, ignoring within-group dif- 
ferences, or to differentiate the petit 
bourgeois from other capitalists. Some in- 
vestigators have analyzed the petite 


. bourgeoisie separately, some havé lumped 
them with other classes, and others have 


dropped them completely. .Sociologists 
working with survey data have not treated - 


‘workforce size as a dimension that reflects 


differences. within the capitalist class. 

In his research with Perrone (1977) on 
income inequality, Wright dropped. his 
earlier concern for within-class dif- 
ferences and used the label “employers” to 


‘refer to the capitalists in his sample. Be- 


cause only 8% of the owners in the sample 


employed more than 50 workers, Wright `, 


did not wish to label these owners as 
“capitalists. ” Owners with no employees 
were excluded from the analysis. The only 
analysis conducted by Wright and Perrone 
that took account of differences in work- 
force size was an examination of the rela- . 
tion between income ‘and education for 
employers with more than 10 versus less 
than 10 workers. Wright (1979a:159) later 
used a.seven-point index of workforce 
size in two fairly simple regressions pre- 
dicting income, but otherwise he did not. 
treat workforce size as a major variable. 

Robinson and’ Kelley (1979), in their 
comparison of Marx’s and Dahrendorf’s © 
class theories, identified a group they 
labeled the “petite bourgeoisie” but then 


grouped them with the “obey class’ in - 
subsequent analyses. Apart from exclud-~ 


ing the petite bourgeoisie from thè 


capitalist class, Robinson and Kelley 


made no other attempt to differentiate 
members of this group'on the basis of their 
control over resources... Kohn (1976) and -` 
Kohn and Schooler (1973) analyzed the 
effect of class’ on alienation and psycho- 
logical functioning, but dealt with class 
only as a distinction between owners and 
nonowners.3 one and Griffin (1978), 


3 Kohn (1981) bas recently noted that the results of 


` these analyses should be qualified in recognition of 


the fact that his sample of owners was essentially of 
persons in the petite bourgeoisie, plus small 
capitalists. 
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in their study of job satisfaction, treated 
small employers and owners without em- 
: ployees as distinct class categories: In a 
subsequent paper (1980), they excluded 
owners without employees from their 
analysis, focusing instead only on a 
capitalist class composed of small em- 
ployers. In neither study did they make 
use of indicators of workforce size. 
Kluegel (1978) grouped owners without 
employees with other persons who exer- 
cise no job authority. Self-employment 
was treated as a dichotomous variable, 


with workforce size used in the analysis as . 


a set of four categorical variables charac- 
terizing the organizational context of all 
economically active persons.* Many of 
the choices made by investigators have 
been forced upon them due to the limi- 
tations inherent in using secondary data 
sources. 


CONSEQUENCES OF WITHIN-CLASS 
DIFFERENCES 


The capitalist class is internally dif- 
ferentiated, with much of this differentia- 
tion reflecting organizational constraints 
and resources. Differentiation by work- 
force size has decisive consequences for 
income attainment, in addition to its other 
economic and political consequences for 
owners that are not examined in this 
paper: dealings with workers and unions, 
relations with the state, relations to other 
business owners, and so forth. Concern- 
ing relations with workers, ‘the petit 
bourgeois owner, with no paid employees, 
does not face the problem of domination 
of labor power. With the addition of paid 
employees, Owners must cope with new 
social relations: conflicts within the work- 
place and interactions with the labor 
market and the state. Employers must 
deal with the state in making social secur- 
ity payments, withholding employees’ in- 
come taxes, meeting occupational safety 
and health regulations (if they have more 
than a particular number of workers), and 


4 Stolzenberg (1978) included vakot size in his 
examination of returns to education among workers, 
but did not actually examine the direct effects of 
workforce size on income differences. 
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so on. Differences between smaller and 
larger businesses lead employers to join 
different trade associations, or to not join 
at all (Schmitter and Streeck, 1980). , 

We examine only the effect of work- 
force size on ‘income attainment. Work- 


- force size, in Marxist theory, is an indi- 


cator of the potential surplus value avail- 
able to an owner from the exploitation of 
an ever greater number . of employees 
(Marx, 1867:322—35; Wright, 1979a:91-6). 
The theory of the firm in microeconomics 
would also lead us to expect owners’ in- 
comes to increase with workforce size, as 
businesses reap gains from an increasing 
volume of business and economies of 
scale (Penrose, 1959). Scale economies 
include such factors as the efficiencies 
that arise with an increasing division of 
labor within the firm which lead to higher ` 
levels of productivity, and the ability of 


‘larger businesses to purchase larger quan- 
tities of goods at reduced paces (Mandel, : 
~ 1970).5 


The petite Boilreccisie-owners without 
employees—must rely on their own labor 
power for any surplus they are able to eke 
out of their operations. In addition to the 
general skills that all producers learn the ` 
longer they remain in business, individual 
petit bourgeois may have special talents or 
put.extra effort into their work. Their dis- 
advantaged market, position, however, 
makes attaining higher incomes quite dif- 
ficult. Accordingly, such owners may at- 
tempt to add employees (in addition to 
unpaid family workers), thus moving into 
the contradictory class location of small 
employer. Many fall back into the petite 
bourgeoisie, and movement across the 
boundary between the “unambiguous 
class location” and the “contradictory 
class location” is fairly frequent. 

For purposes of income determination, 
‘we suggest that the petite bourgeoisie 
should be treated a as employees of their l 


5 Both Marxist and microeconomic theory posit a 
positive relationship between increasing scale and 
profits (which is not the same as personal income). 
We'believe it is reasonable to assume that employers’ 
incomes are closely tied. to the profitability of their 
enterprises. Business owners whose operations are 
profitable can be expected to apply their profits to 
other wealth-generating activities (besides higher 
salaries) which lead, in time, to higher total incomes. 
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own businesses.® The-owner s effort, that 
is, is worth that of roughly one employee, 
except perhaps for professional occupa- 
tions. Following this suggestion, inves- 
tigators studying income determination - 
could include the petite bourgeoisie with. 
small employers and use a continuous 
measure of workforce size to assess dif- 
ferentiation within this fraction of the 
capitalist class. This procedure recognizes 
that the competitive pressures of capitalist 
economies subject small employers to the 
same external constraints as those con- 
fronting owners without: employees, 
forcing returns.on owners’ capital down to 
very modest levels. 


STUDY DESIGN ` no a 


The data for our study were originally 
gathered during- an interview study of 
small businesses in three cities. Although 
our sample is not a nationally representa- 
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workers and 19% employ more than 50. In 
our sample, the percentages are 56 and 12. 
In the wholesale sector at the national 
level, 70% of all businesses employ less 
than -10 workers and 3% employ more than 
50. In our sample, the percentages are 60 


and 4. In the retail sector, 85% of all es- 


tablishments employ less than 10 workers, 


` and 2% employ more than 50. In our sam- 


ple, 90% employ less than 10 and 1% em- 
ploy more than 50. Finally, in the service 
sector, at the national level, 93%.employ 
less than 10 workers and 1% more than 50; 
in our sample, 90% employ less than 10 
and 1% employ more than 50. We are 
fairly confident that our size distribution is 
typical of the business population in the 
United States. All the owners in our sam- 

ple possess at least enough capital so that 
‘they operate from fixed business prem- 
ises, and all are the principal owners of 
their businesses, although some have 
partners or minority stockholders.’ 


tive one, it iš a satisfactory one for sug- - 


gesting the usefulness of our perspective. 
In 1966, a probability sample of busi- 
nesses was surveyed in eight areas of 
Boston, Chicago, and Washington, D.C. 
Fhe areas in. our sample include virtually 


all of the south side of Boston, from just - 
below the central business district to the 
city border; all of Washington, D:C., from. 


S Street to the Maryland border; and . 
much of.the north and west side of 
_ Chicago. Given the large terrifory cov- 
ered, we feel our conclusions certainly © 
apply to the businesses in large urban 
areas, and thus have high external va- 
lidity. For a more complete description of 
the sample, see Aldrich and Reiss (1976). 
Our present sample includes 468 owners, 


although the sample is reduced to 430 in 


analyses where variables with missing 
data are introduced. 

Although ours is a sample of small Bier 
nesses, the distribution of workforce size 
in our sample mirrors very well the size 


distribution of businesses in the United . 
‘States. In the manufacturing sector, 51% ` 


of all businesses. employ | less than: 10 


6 One reviewer of our paper nied that the petite 
‘bourgeoisie are able to compete with small em- 
Ployers only by extending their working day and thus 

“pumping absolute surplus value” out of themselves 
(and their families). 
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MEASUREMENT OF VARIABLES 


Annual, income. Annual income is total 
personal income before taxes, including 
income from all sources: As with Wright 
and Perrone’s (1977) study, we do not dis- 
tinguish between income earned directly 
from the business and other sources of 
income.’ (Using the logarithm of income 
does not change our results, except for a 


_ 7 Readers concerned about the external validity of 
our results because of the sample's sex, race, and 
industry composition should note the following: 
about 9% of the owners are women, a percentage 
comparing favorably to the 14% in Wright and Per- 
rone’s (1977) national sample. About 22% of the 
owners are black, as would be expected in an urban 
sample, compared to a national average of about 4%. 
‘Dummy variables were used to take account of the 
main effects of sex, race, and industry. Possible sub- 
group differences in the slope for workforce size— 
the central independent variable in our analysis— 
were examined by introducing interaction terms into 
the regression equations. None of the differences 

were statistically significant. 


(1980) criticism of their use of a job-earnings as op- 


posed to a total-income dependent variable, Robin- ` 


son and Kelley (1980) noted that the correlation be- 
tween job earnings and income is .931, and that mean 
annual income from all sources is only about 5% 
higher than mean annual job earnings. Regardless of 
which. measure of income they used, their substan- 
tive conclusions were not altered. | 
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slight increase in the negative effect of 
being female on income. We have retained 
income in ‘raw dollar form to -facilitate 
comparison with previous studies.) 


Workforce Size. Size is measured by the’ 


logarithm of the number of persons em- 


- 


ployed i in the business. We included rela- 
tives because the use’of family labor is of 
particular importance to-small employers. 


A logarithmic transformation (to the base 


10) was used, following the convention in 


- such studies, because of the expectation 


of diminishing returns to scale.” The 
number of relatives was also logarithmi- 
cally transformed. 

Race. Race was, coded as a dummy 
variable, with.“0” for whites and “1” for 
blacks. 

Sex. Sex was coded as a dummy vari- 
able, with “0” for men and “1” for women. 


; RESULTS 


Industry. To control for industry dif-” 


ferences we used‘six dummy variables, 


- with manufacturing industry as a contrast 


category‘, dummy variables were used for 


construction; transportation and com-. 


munication; wholesale trade; retail trade; 
finance, i insurance and real estate; and the 
services industry. i 
Education. Education’ is measured in 
years of school completed.'° 
Other Controls. Job tenure is measured 


‘by the number of. years persons ‘had 


owned their businesses; Age is measured 
in years. Environmental resources ts mea- 
sured using the 1960 median family. in- 


come of the census tract ‘in which the ~ 


business operated. Median family income 


is taken as an indicator of environmental ` 


capacity or richness (Aldrich, 1979), and 


9 The correlation between income and the 


‘logarithm of workforce size is .52, while the correla- 
- tion is only .35 using the untransformed measure of 


size. Before taking the logarithm of workforce size, 
“1” was added to the number of employees for each 
business. We did this for two reasons: (1) the 
logarithm of “0” is undefined, ‘and: thus some con- 
stant had to be added in order to take the logarithm 
of size; and (2) we believed that the owner s effort, in 
a small business, was worth roughly one employee's 


labor. The latter assumption will be tested later in the 


paper, when we add a dummy variable tor owners 
who have no employees, 

. 10 We also examined, as an ‘alternative measure, 
the same quasi-credential 7-point scale used by 
Wright and Perrone. Although their scale gives a 


‘slightly higher correlation with income, it has no 


easily identifiable underlying metric. 


- 
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serves as á crude indicator of the type of 
economic environment the business is 
taguig, 


t 
f 


- 


‘Tn our empinical ‘analysis of differentiation’ 


within the capitalist class,- we examine 
both the empirical utility of making a 
categorical distinction between owners 
with no employees and all other owners 
and whether adding workforce size to 
equations for predicting i income increases 
our ability to explain income differences 
within’ the capitalist class. In both 
analyses we use income as the dependent 
variable, since income inequality has been 
at the center of sociological studies of 


' stratification, Marxist and otherwise. 


Owners Without Employees. We hy- 
pothesized. that, when analyzing income 
determination, we should include owners 
without employees in the fraction of the 
capitalist class also occupied by small em- 
ployers. We hypothesized that including’ a 


- continuous ‘measure of workforce- size in 


our analysis would adequately account for 
the disadvantages that owners without 


to treat them as,a separate class. We 


looked first at how owners without em- — 


ployees differ from owners with only a 
few employees (see Figure 1). 
Figure 1 indicates that owners with no 


employees other than themselves are not > ` 


qualitatively’ different from other small 
capitalists. While the income gap between 
those with one employee ‘and those with 
two is larger than the next gap, it is 
smaller than five of the nine gaps between 
the size categories from two to eleven 
employees. There is a strong correlation 
between the logarithm of workforce size 
and income (r = .52), and thus the low 
income of owners without employees i is to 
be expected. 

A more rigorous test of our hypothesis 
was conducted using regression analysis. 
Workforce, size is measured by the 
logarithm of am owner's number of em- 


ployees, with “1” added for all businesses — 


to take into account the labor contributed 


‘ by, the owner. If we are correct in assum- 


ing that this coding of workforce size ade- 
quately captures the disadvantages of 


‘employees ‘face and make'it unnecessary ` 
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a Fi igure 1 I. Scatterplot of Owners Mean Yearly Income Against Number of Employees, Without Controls 


Nore: Of the fifteen size categories plotted, the last five aré acipa data because the number of casesis ` 


. fairly small for any particular size above 10 employees: 10.to 14, 15 to 19, 20 to 29, 30 to 49, 50 or more. The 


; catégory of one employee consists of owners with no employees other than’ themselves. `, ae UK, 
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_ owners:without employees, then adding a 


“4 


unique variable for the petite bourgeoisie : 


would be redundant. We first regressed 
income on the logarithms' of workforce 
size and number of relatives for the 468 
cases for which data were available on all 
three variables. The adjusted R? was .27, 
with coefficients for both variables statis- 
tically significant. We then added a 


dummy variable for the. “petite | 


bourgeoisie,” coded “1” for owners with- 
out employees and “0” for-everyone else. 
. The increment to R? obtained by adding 


this to the regression. equation -already 


‘ containing workforce size and number of 
relatives was not statistically significant: 
R? did not change; nor was the regression 
coefficient for the added variable signifi- 
cant (E = 0. ae i oe this rather simple 


n Standardized regression coefficients for the 
„three independent variables in this test were work- 
force size, .56 (p < .01); number of relatives, .07 
(N.S.); and the’ petite bourgeoisie dummy, 
"(N.S.). When the petite bourgeoisie term was added 
to the. fully specified equation shown’ in Table 1, its 


02° 


‘test, we find no empirical justification for 
. separating owners with no ‘employees 


from other small capitalists. 

An additional argument for not making 
a categorical distinction between owners 
with no employees and other small 
capitalists is based on frequency of 
movement between these two categories. 
In a follow-up survey in 1968, interviews 


were obtained at 432° business -sites. of ` 


„which 364 had’ the same ownership as in 


1966, We have size information on 360 of 


these 364 businesses. Of the 28 businesses . 
with no employees in 1966, 21% had hired ` 
one or two employees by 1968: Of the 39 
' businesses. in 1968 with no employees, 
44% had one or. more employees i in 1966.. 


About 25% of all businesses employed 
‘fewer persons in 1968 than in 1966, while 


only 14%. employed more, persons. 


Growth and decline in the workforce of 
these small businesses emphasizes the 


+ 


coefficient was ~ 03 (N.S.), whereas that for work- 
force size was .38 © < .01).. 
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tional economic events. P 


AN ELABORATED MODEL OF INCOME 
DIFFERENCES 


Of all variables in Table 1, workforce size 
. is the strongest predictor of income dif- 
ferences, with a standardized regression 
coefficient of .41. The unstandardized 
coefficient of $6861 indicates that, in our 
sample, an owner whose workforce size is 
larger than another owner's by a factor of 
10 earns approximately $7000 more than 
the owner of the smaller operation (see 
Figure 1). While it is tempting to make 
dynamic inferences about the potential 
gains from workforce size growth, we 
have resisted that temptation because of 
the cross-sectional nature of our study de- 
sign. Given the competitive environment 
facing most businesses in our sample, 
marginal productivity theory from indus- 
trial economics would suggest that most 


owners are, in the short term, employing - 


about as many workers, as they profitably 
can. Drastic increases in workforce size, 


Table 1. Regression of Income on Selected Vari- 
ables for Small Capitalists in Three U.S. 


Susie 1966 
E 
Coefficients 
a , . Stand- 
Variable Unstandardized ardized 
Standard 
errors 

Log. workforce size 6861 (751) .41** 
Log. number 

of relatives —2145 (1329) ~ 07 
Education (years) 342 (83) .18** 
Sex: female —2615 (950) | —.11"* 
Race: black —$25 (733) — 05 
Age (years) —33 (30) —.06 
. Job tenure (years) ` 74 (30) 12" 
Median income, CT 0.50 (.20) .10* 
Industry 

Construction —2960 (1947) ~ 07 

Transportation —2195 (2107) —~ 05 

Wholesale ` 4324 (1633) ,13** 

Retail — 1292 (1200) ~ 09 

Financial ~ 1464 (2281) - .03 

Service —599 (1263) ~ 04 ` 
Constant 1799 


Note: Adjusted R? = .36, N = 430. 
* Significant at p< .05. 
** Significant at p<.01. 
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vulnerability of small capitalists to na- 


especially by a factor of 10, would require , 
changes in the organization of the busi- 
ness and in its technology. Thus, a more 
cautious interpretation of the unstan- 
dardized coefficient is simply that 
capitalists with larger workforces enjoy 
appreciably greater incomes than owners 
with smaller workforces. 

Precise specification of the reasons why 
workforce size is positively associated 
with owners’ incomes would: require an 
examination of variables not available to 
us, such as level of capitalization of the 
business, technology used, and labor 
control practices (cf. Keyfitz, 1980). The 
best we could do to control for such 
omitted variables was to introduce ‘six 
dummy variables for industry into the 
equation, with manufacturing industry 
omitted as the implicit contrast category. 
Only one significant effect was found, and 
because the number of cases in all but the 
retail and service industries is fairly small, 


we will not attempt to interpret these . 


coefficients. 

We investigated the possibility of dif- 
ferent patterns of association between 
workforce size and income across the 
various industries by adding interaction 
terms to the equation used for Table. 1. 
None of the workforce ‘size by industry 
interaction terms was significant, indicat- 
ing that, at least in our sample, industry 
and workforce size exert independent ef- 
fects on owners incomes. 

As would be expected,. the coefficient 
for the logarithm of number of relatives is | 
negative, although it is not statistically 
significant. This coefficient can be inter- 
preted in at least two ways:. owners em- 
ploying large numbers of relatives are 
probably operating more marginal busi- 
nesses, and they are probably also diluting 
their own income by sharing it with rela- 
tives contributing little to the productivity 
of the business. Without information on 
the wages of employed relatives, we are - 
reluctant to speculate further about the 
meaning of this coefficient: 

Education has a significant positive ef- 
fect on income, but net of other variables 
in the equation, its impact is less than 1/5 
that of workforce size. We are unable to 
compare the unstandardized coefficient 
for education to that for other studies be- 
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cause we have been inabile to find studies 
which reported such figures for owners.1? 

Education’s effect on income can be 
interpreted in at least three ways. First, 
the class origins of owners may produce a 
spurious association between education 
and income if wealthy families fund their 
childrens’ educational attainment and help 
capitalize a business. Available evidence, 
however, indicates that only a small 
minority of owners inherit their busi- 
nesses or make use of family funds (Al- 
drich et al., 1981), and most owners use 
their own funds (Light, 1972). Second, 
successful managers, having passed an 
education-credentials. test, often go on to 
become’ successful owners, having ac- 


‘cumulated substantial capital on the job 


and having made valuable interpersonal 
connections (Granovetter, 1974). Third, 
differential recruitment by education into 
businéss niches may be on the basis of 
owners’ preparation for the niche. Specific 
skills may be required for the more tech- 
nically demanding niches, and owners 
may be rewarded accordingly. ) 
As expected, before other variables are 


‘introduced, women and blacks earn less 


than men and whites. Introducing con- 
trols, however, reduces the income deficit 
for blacks to insignificance, primarily be- 
cause most black ownérs own businesses 
in low-income census tracts and many 
have been in business only a few years. 
Blacks also tend to own smaller busi- 
nesses and to be concentrated im the ser- 
vices sector. Consequently, although 


` white owners net about $825 more than 


black owners, the difference is not statis- 
tically significant. !4 


12 Although it is generally not good practice to 
compare standardized coefficients across samples, 
we note that our education coefficient of .18 is quite 
similar to the coefficient of .17 that Robinson and 
Kelley (1980:332) obtained in their “ownership 
model” predicting income. 

13 This reasoning implies that controlling for in- 
dustry should substantially reduce the size of the 


education coefficient. In our sample, education is - 


only weakly related to industry, and we have no 


. more specific: indicator of the skills required by a 


particular kind of business. Following Stolzenberg 
(1978), we tested for possible interaction between 
workforce size and education's effect on income, but 
found no such effect. 

14 There is no significant interaction effect of race 
and workforce size on income attainment. 
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Women owners experience a substan- 
-tial income deficit, relative to men, even ' 
after controls are introduced. Women are 
hampered by their inability to obtain 
credit as readily as men, and by their con- 
centration in more marginal lines of busi- 
ness. Many of the women in our sample 
are in marginal sub-industry -categories 
such as beauty parlors and limited-price 
variety stores. Competition is intense in. 
such niches, returns to scale are almost 
nonexistent, and failure rates are quite 
high. - 4 
Two of the three control variables ‘ised 
have small but significant effects on in- 
come differences. The higher the median 
family income of the census tract in which 
the business is operated, the higher the 


"owners income. Job tenure is positively 


related to income, indicating that the 
longer owners have held on to their busi- 
nesses, the higher their incomes. This is 
what we would expect if differential busi- 
ness mortality has selected out the less 
successful owners. Finally, age is nega- 
tively but insignificantly associated with 
income. 

Based on the model of income determi- 
nation specified i in Table 1, workforce size 
is clearly the most important predictor of 
income differences among small 
capitalists: The effect of workforce size 
substantially overshadows that of educa- 
tion, one of the most important determi- 
nants of occupational status and income in 
the status attainment model (Blau and 
Duncan, 1967). The class of small 
capitalists is differentiated not only by 
workforce size and years of education but 
also by sex, as women owners are sub- 
stantially disadvantaged relative to men. 
Race is also a differentiating factor, but 
this effect is indirect, through the concen- 
tration of black owners in low-income 
areas and in smaller businesses. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Sociologists now recognize the im- 


portance of class structure, and Marxist 
scholarship has generated a lively re- 
search concern for a positional or class 
approach to social inequality. Data limi- 
tations and conceptual ambiguities have 
hampered investigators’ treatments of the 
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as "capitalist class. Our paper focused on thé i 
. need to take account of differences within 


} 


. the capitalist class. One fraction of the 
- capitalist class—the bourgeoisie—is sim- 


ea ply not numerous enough to permit us to . 


study it with typical survey methods. 


' Other methods, such as those used by 


` Domhoff (1980), Atkinson (1972), Useem 


(1980), or Zeitlin (1974), are more appro- 
priate. The petite bourgeoisie and small 
employers, by contrast, can be studied 
with normal survey methods. For some 


‘purposes, such as studying’ owners’ rela- 


tions with. the state, investigators will 


want to maintain the analytical distinction 
between the petite bourgeoisie and small 
employers. In studying income determi- 


nation, however, the distinction | is appar 
„ently not necessary. . l 
We, demonstrated that Taie Wonk T 
‘force size ‘as a continuous variable ob-. | 


. -viates the need for a separate category of 


owners without employees. Owners with- 
out.employees are simply the “poorest of 
the poor’ among small capitalists. This 


‘group, which ‘Robinson’ and. Kelley 


(1979:40) labeled “classless,” 


- assigned to the owner class in future re- 


search, on income inequality. -We also 


' showed that workforce size is a very pow- 


-> 


erful predictor of income differences 
within the capitalist class. Workforce size 
has a much stronger effect on income than 
does education, age, or job tenure. Our 


‘sample represents the typical capitalist: 


there are far more owners with fewer than’ 
ten employees than bourgeoisie with hun: 
dreds of employees. _ 

Future research on ‘income inequality 
which. incltides owners should include a 
control for workforce size. The concept of 


‘workforce size is only one among many 


concepts. from organizational and indus- 
trial sociology that show promise of con- 
tributing to a more comprehensive under- 


' standing of social inequality (Baron and ` 
Bielby, 1980). -> 


should be’ 
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RACE AND THE WAR ON CRIME: THE SOCIOPOLITICAL |. 
DETERMINANTS OF MUNICIPAL POLICE EXPENDITURES IN 90 


NON-SOUTHERN U.S. CITIES* 


PAMELA IRVING JACKSON 
Rhode Island College 


LEO CARROLL 
University of Rhode Island 


Three variables suggested by conflict theory—the racial composition of the city, 
the level of black mobilization activity, and the frequency of riots in the 1960s—are 
-used as independent predictors of municipal policing expenditures in 1971. A 
simultaneous model which recognizes, the interdependence of the police 
expenditure function with the crime and total city revenue functions is tested using 
data for a sample of 90 U.S. cities. Racial composition and the level-of black 
mobilization activity were significant predictors of municipal policing 
expenditures. Race-related variables appear to have had a greater effect on police 
capital expenditures than on E E for salaries and Operators, 


Theoretical and empirical evidence sug- 
gests that by the early 1970s several race- 
related variables played á significant role 
in determining the per capita outlay for 
municipal police expenditures.. We pre- 
sent a model of municipal policing ex- 
penditures that differs from traditional ex- 
penditures models-by including the racial 
composition of the city, the level of civil 
rights mobilization. activity, and the 
number of riots during the 1960s as inde- 
pendent predictors of expenditures. Pre- 


* Direct all communications to: Pamela Irving 
Jackson, Department of Sociology, Rhode Island 
College, Providence, Rhode Island 02908. 

This paper is part of a larger research effort to 
which both authors contributed equally. Professor 
- Jackson would like to thank Rhode Island College for 
grants which helped to make this research possible, 
and Deborah Mowbray, Paul Rubino, Gene Pis- 
tachio, and Diane Langevin for their research assis- 
tance. An earlier version of this paper was presented 
at the Annual Meeting of the American Sociological 
Association in August, 1979. 


vious models for the most part have either 
ignored these variables or considered 
them to.be related to a eal only 
through crime. i Ba ies 


Theoretical Perspectives on Police 


Expenditures l 
Social theorists disagree about the nature , 


of law and the role of the police in modern 


society. Structural functionalists such as. 


Paul Bohannan (1973:310) argue that law 
is a body of binding obligations, accepted 


1 Button (1978), in his analysis of the impact of the 
riots of the 1960s, 
number and severity of riots on the allocation of 
LEAA funding. He found that these.factors had no 


- Significant effect on the level of LEAA funding from 
1969.1971 in his sample of cities. ' Button’s sample,. 


however, was limited to 40 cities that had ‘riots be- 
fore 1967. Our sample includes both riot and nonriot 
cities, and we are focusing on municipal policing 
expenditures while he focused on LEAA funding. 
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considered the effect of the “> ~~ 
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as rights and duties by the parties in- 


volved, when these obligations have been 


“reinstitutionalized within the legal in- 
stitution so that society can continue to 
function in an orderly manner on the basis 
of rules so maintained.” From this per- 
spective, the police are a “specialized 
armed force” used at least partly for norm 
énforcement (Schwartz and Miller, 


1973:382). Functional theory, on the other 


hand, argues that increases in crime rates 


_ and in the service function of the police 


(cf. Silberman, 1978:237; Reiss and Bor- 
dua, 1967:26-7) have contributed to the 
size of municipal police forces and‘to the 
level of per capita expenditures on police. 
When normative or voluntary processes 
fail to control crime or to meet the social 


:ı service needs of a sector of society, offi- 


cials shift more resources to policing in an 
effort to restore harmony and order to the 
community. From this vantage point, the 
apparent effect on expenditures of other 
explanatory factors, such as the racial 
composition of the city, should be due 
primarily to their association with the 
crime rate or level of police-provided ser- 
vice needs. 


. Conflict theorists do not deny the im- 


portance of crime, which in their view is a 
form. of social protest, in explaining the 


“size of policing resources, but they argue 


that other variables that indicate social 


and economic inequality and conflict have . 


independent effects on the amount of re- 
sources devoted to policing. According to 


‘Marxist theorists, law in modern society is - 


a reflection of a “public power of coer- 
cion” which results when “society has be- 
come hopelessly divided against itself. . 
[Law] has the function of keeping down 
the conflicts and maintaining ‘order’ ” by 
preventing “classes with conflicting eco- 
nomic interests ... [from annihilating] 
themselves and society in a useless strug- 
gle... .” (Engels, 1902:206—7, as quoted in 
Diamond, 1973:336—7). Richard Quinney 
(1977: 107) argues that criminal justice is a 
“euphemism for controlling the class 
struggle and administering legal repres- 
sion; ' policies of crime control “are insti- 


‘tuted in the attempt to regulate problems 


and conflicts that otherwise can be solved 
only by social.and economic changes that 


go beyond capitalist reforms.” From this 


A 


"on two other sets of factors: 
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perspective, law, police ‘power, wealth, 
and legislation are the “instruments of 
power used by established social classes,” 
while street crime, the riots, and harass- 
ments are the “only weapons” of the “out- 
class” (Wolff, 1971:70). Alan Silver 


. (1967:12-15), writing from a less extreme 


point on the continuum of conflict theory, 
suggests that while the development of 
police forces “seemed to separate the as- 
sertion of ‘constitutional authority from 
that of ‘social and economic dominance,’ ” 
the police developed “both as an agent of 
legitimate coercion and'as a personifica- 
tion of the values of the center.” Without a 
“pervasive moral assent ... coercive 
functions become costly.” This approach 
suggests that, as conflicts between eco- 
nomic and racial groups.emerge, the costs 
of policing should increase, since the level 
of overt acceptance of the values on which 
the central political authority is based 
have declined. 

Thus, the view of law and the police 
advanced by conflict theorists suggests 
that in the strife-filled 1960s the- racial 
composition of the city, the number of 
riots, and the political mobilization of 
blacks may have had a significant direct 
effect on the amount of resources devoted 
to policing. However, most previous 
models of policing expenditures have not 
subjected this hypothesis to empirical 
test. 


T raditional Models 5 of Municipal Police 
Expenditures 


Models of municipal police expenditures 


.. have typically been based on traditional 


public expenditures functions. Much of 
the work in this area has followed Brazer 
(1959) in focusing primarily on four types 
of variables: measures of city size, mea- 
sures of intergovernmental revenues, 
measures of metropolitan political frag- 
mentation, and measures of fiscal capacity 
(Weicher, 1970:379). Until récently, the 
literature has not focused as extensively 
“tastes,” the 
economists term for demographic and so- 
cioeconomic factors (e.g., percent black) 
which reflect the community's preference 
for the particular.service; and service 
conditions (e.g., city population density), 


t 
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“ the factors which facilitate or inhibit gov- 

_ernmments from providing a specific, quality 
: or quantity of services. 

- Weicher (1970) included several mea- 
. sures of tastes and service conditions in 
his model of policing -expenditures and 
‘noted that they. seemed to contribute to 
.. the explanatory. power: of the. model. 


‘McPheters and Stronge (1974) have crit- 


icized Weicher.s model as well as the 


. . models of Fabricant (1952), Hirsch (1959); 


“ Adams (1967), Brazer (1959), Bahl (1968), 
and Pidot (1969) for not including crime as 
an independent. variable. Furthermore, 
these authors note that many of the mod- 
els of expenditures that do include crime 
(cf. Allison, 1972; Pogue, 1973; Jones, 
1973) are incorrectly specified since they 
are based on a single equation and there- 
fore do not incorporate the simultaneous 
. relationship between crime and police ex- 
penditures. Moving from Becker's (1968) 
economic approach to crime and punish- 
ment, McPheters and Stronge argue that, 

theoretically, crime should have a positive 
effect on expenditures; and expenditures, 

by increasing the probability of arrest and 
thereby the cost of crime, should‘have a 
negative effect on crime. McPheters and 
Stronge (1974).and Greenwood and 
Wadycki (1973) have specified models 
that recognize the reciprocal nature of this 
relationship; but both models view vari- 
ables such as percent black and popula- 
tion density as determinants of police ex- 
penditures “only to the extent to which 
they are causes of crime” (McPheters and 


| ° Stronge, 1974:636). Thus, these variables 


_ are included in the specification of the 
crime function, but they are not included 


as independent predictors of ex- . 


RULU 





2 Jacobs (1979) included percent black and number 
of riots from 1961 to 1969 in his model of police 
strength (the number of law enforcement personnel) 
in large SMSAs in 1970..He found percent black to 
be a significant predictor, while the number of riots 
in the metropolitan area was.not. However, although 


r Jacobs presents four models of police stréngth: in 


1970—two which include crime, and two which do 
not—all of these models are based on a single equa- 
' tion, and none of them incorporates the simultaneous 
relationship between crime and police expenditures. 
Therefore, Jacobs’ models, like many of the- models 
of police a that we a cited, are incor- 
rectly speci 


~ 
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The structural-functional view of law 
and the police is also based on the. as- 
sumption that crime is the major determi- 
nant of policing. expenditures and that 
variables such as the racial.composition-of 
the population affect expenditures ‘only _ 
through crime. However, in light ° ‘of the — 
timing and nature of a sudden increase of 
federal effort to suppress crime, this as- 
sumption’ would not appear to be war- 
ranted, at least in the Saiya 1970s. 


The Federal “War on Crime” 


In 1965 the Office 6f Law Enforcement Í 
Assistance was created in the Department 
of Justice as part of the Johnson Adminis- 
tration’s effort to increase the federal gov- 
ernment s role in crime fighting. Congress 
passed the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streéts Act in 1968, thereby creating 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration (LEAA). LEAA’s expenditures » 
grew from 63 million dollars in 1968 to a 
peak of 895 million in 1975, while they. 
remained high at 753 million dollars in 
1977 (U.S. Department of Justice, 1969, . 
1976, 1978). Total federal expenditures 
on criminal justice in 1977 were more than 
five times what they were in 1968 (Office 
of Management and Budget, 1968—1978). 
By requiring that municipal requests for 
LEAA funds be processed by State Level 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice 
Planning Agencies (SPAs), LEAA linked 
federal, state, and local crime-fighting ef- 
forts. State and local governments were 
required to provide matching funds to re- 
ceive LEAA aid. However, the federal 
share was specified as 75% for programs 
aimed at improving police capability, to 
handle riots, civil disorder, and organized 
crime, while the federal share for action. 
grants for projects such as police- . 
community relations programs was set at — 
60%. Many local police departments took ° 
advantage of this arrangement to improve 
their supplies of crime-prevention hard- 
ware: Critics of the program have argued’ - 
that “the cops hit the. jackpot” with the 


‘development of LEAA, and that they used 


the funds to “tool up for repression’ 
(Goulden, 1970). LEAA -has also been 


‘credited with, starting the boom in elec- 
tronic crime-fighting gear. (Goulden, 
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1970:527). Quinney’s (1977:112) conclu- 
sion is that the federal war on crime re- 
_ sulted in a first in American history: the 


-linking of “all levels of the state and the’ 


various agencies of the law” in a “coordi- 
nated system of legal répression.” ` 

The Link Between Race Relations and. | 
Police Expenditures 


The involvement of the federal govern- 


: ment in crime fighting in the late 1960s and , 


the subsequent arming of municipal police 
departments, resulted from the belief that 
the riots of the 1960s were at least in part a 
crime problem (cf. Feagin and Hahn, 
1973). As the War on Poverty reflected the 
- view that cities had failed to’ deal effec- 
-v tively with poverty, so the war on crime 
was based on-the assumption that cities 
were not ‘equipped’ technologically or 
. professionally to handle urban violence 
and disorder. In an article entitled “What 
Has Happened ‘to America,” Richard, M. 


' Nixon (1967:50), in reflecting on the early- 


‘riots as well as-the nonviolent acts of civil 

‘disobedience and peaceful protest that 
- were, characteristic of the 1960s, stated 
that “far from being a-great society, ours is 


‘rapidly becoming a lawless society.” He. 


- urged an end ‘to the violence and the im- 
mediate development of a renewed re- 
spect for the law, since in his view the 
longer-range goal of removing the causes. 


of racial injustice would require decades- 


of effort. To meet the short term goal, 


Nixon urged more pay and better training | 


for police, as well as an increase in their 
number. 


When Nixon assumed office i in 1969 his’ 


administration pursued the law-and-order 
theme -by increasing LEAA’s riot-control 
` expenditures and encouraging ‘the devel- 
` opment of domestic intelligence-gathering 


- networks (Button, 1978:163). The activi- 


ties of the Department of Justice from this 
point on were based om the assumption 
that the police, if properly staffed, 


` equipped, and trained, could control vio- : 
‘lence and clean up crime in the same way » 


that.other public bureaucracies take care 
of societal problems (cf. Silver, 1967:20). 
As national attention and resources 
shifted to the Vietnam War, the Justice 
-Department’s emphasis on the short-run 
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goal of developing “a better strategy and 
technology. to contain disruption” (cf. 


‘Skolnick, 1969:xxvi) did not receive seri- 


ous opposition. This may have resulted-in 
part from: the fact that the most extensive 
and severe rioting occurred after efforts 
toward the longer-range goal of removing 
the. causes. of racial injustice had been im- 
plemented through the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and the Great Society Programs 
sponsored by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. The later riots‘may have ham- 
pered efforts at social change, since they 
could be viewed as evidence that blacks 
had been promised too much too soon (cf. 


' Button, 1978). While the national priority 


of the 1960s was civil rights, law. enforce- 


ment emerged as the national priority of 
the early 1970s. This shift in the national - 


focus prompted eer federal eee 
PT eu cece 


upouieses Relating Race Relations 1 to 


Police OES E 


The work of many conflict theorists sug- 
gests that the amount of resources de- 
voted to policing will vary directly wjth 
the threat posed by subordinate to domi- 
nant groups (cf. Quinney, 1974; Blauner, 


1972; and Turk, 1969), Silver (1967) sup- 


ports this argument historically and notes 
that images of the “dangerous” classes 
were. reborn during the rioting of the 
1960s. Two relevant hypotheses emerge. 

First, the size of policing expenditures will 
vary directly with the number of riots ina 
city. Since the riots involved criminal .ac- 


- tivity, this hypothesis could be derivéd as 
-easily from the structural-functional as, 


from. the conflict perspective on law and. 
the police. However, conflict theory 


allows us to go one step further and hy- 


pothesize that the size’ of. policing ex- 
penditures in a city will vary directly with 
the percent: of a city’s population that is 
black, despite controls-for the- amount of 


crime and the number of riots“in the city. ., - 


It is possible that the. relative size of the 
subordinate group might indicate the 


threat perceived by the dominant class re- 


gardléss of the amount of crime or rioting 
generated by the subordinate group. This 
hypothesis also emerges from Blalock’s 


(1967:28-30) work, as does the possibility | 
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of a curvilinear relationship between the 
relative size of the minority .population 
and the threat perceived by the dominant 

group (Blalock, 1967:150-154). 

The “power threat” curve predicted by 
Blalock (1967: 154) is positive nonlinear 
with increasing slope. According to his 
theory of minority group relations, the 
power threat posed by minority to domi- 
nant group members “may be relatively 
slight with small minority percentages,” 
but should increase at a “continually ac- 
celerating rate” with increases in the pro- 
portion of minority-group members in the 
population. “Unless the minority re- 
sources can be reduced to approximately 
zero under some such system as slavery, 
or unless [the minority group’s mobiliza- 
tion of their resources] can be kept ex- 
tremely low, the need for a high degree of 
mobilization of resources in order to 
maintain dominance becomes extremely 
great as the minority becomes larger.” 
Policing expenditures are a resource used 
by the dominant group to maintain its fa- 
vorable position. Thus, to the extent that 
larger percentages of blacks represent a 
power threat, we would expect the size of 
municipal policing expenditures to in- 
crease in the manner suggested by 
Blalock. 

‘In assessing the extent to which blacks 
posed a threat to the established order in 
urban centers in the late. 1960s, we must 
also consider the level of black mobiliza- 
tion for political action. Black civil rights 
groups changed their strategy during the 
1960s from an emphasis on integration and 
symbolic victories to an emphasis on the 
development of the black community and 
black political solidarity (cf: Elinson, 
1966). Civil rights groups focused on 
mobilizing blacks for political activity in 
order to increase their ability to “collec- 
tively resist or challenge established and 
organized groups that have a vested inter- 
est in maintaining the status quo” 
(Oberschall, 1973:102). It is possible that 
civil rights mobilization activity— 
although it was nonviolent and 
noncriminal—might have been threaten- 
ing to whites because it threatened to 
change the role of a subordinate group in 
local politics. If Quinney s (1977) argu- 
ment that the police are used to repress 


a 


_Census: 


(cf. Kirby et al., 
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actions against the existing order applies 
here, the size of policing expenditures 
should vary directly with the. amount of 
civil rights mobilization activity in a city. 
Finally, since there might be more unrest 
where. the economic gap between the 
races is greatest (Quinney, 1977:112), we 
expect policing expenditures to be posi- 
tively related to the level of inter-racial 
income inequality. 


Data and Sample 


Our data on demographic characteristics 
of cities was obtained from the U.S. Cen- 


sus of Population, 1970; and data on | 


municipal policing expenditures and on 
total city revenues from publications of 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration (LEAA) (1971-1974) and City 
Government Finances (U.S. Bureau of the 
1970-1974). The New York 
Times Index provided information on 
riots. Crime rates were obtained from the 


Uniform Crime Reports, and data on city 


political characteristics was obtained from 
the Municipal Yearbook. The’ Permanent 
Community Sample (PCS) (cf. Rossi and 
Crain, 1968), established by the, National 
Opinion Research Center, was the source 


-of information on civil rights activity. The 


PCS contains data from several survey 


-studies of cities (cf. Kirby et al., 1973:205; 


Clark, 1971). The directors of each of the 
PCS studies identified specific roles 
whose occupants were likely to have ac- 
quired a substantial level of knowledge 
concerning a delimited area of the 
sociopolitical life of a city. The individuals 
who occupied these roles were used not as 
respondents who would provide data 
about themselves, but as informants who 
could describe matters which could rea- 


sonably be expected to be within the 
scope of knowledge required by their, po- - 


sition in the city. 
The sample consists of the 90 U.S. 


cities for which the PCS has data on‘civil - 


rights activity. These cities were included 
in a 1968 study of school desegregation 
1973). They are all non- 
southern, with over 50,000 people in 1960. 
Though our ability to generalize is some- 
what limited by the lack of southern cities 
in our sample, the PCS data allows us to 
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tést hypotheses that could not otherwise 
be tested. Therefore, we feel that the ad- 
vantages of using the information avail- 
able in the PCS outweigh the limitations 
` imposed by this particular sample. 

} 


Specification of the Model e 
We hypothesize that expenditures on 


-police services (EXPEN) vary- in response- 


to city population size (SIZE), ‘city popu- 
lation density (DEN), percent black (BL), 
the level of civil rights mobilization ac- 
tivity (MOB), the number of riots (RIO), 
the percent of the population below the 
poverty level (POV), the ratio of black to 


white median income (BWI), the total city 


revenue (REV), and the crime rate 
- (CRIM): 

EXPEN = : SIZE, DEN, BL, MOB, RIO, 
- POV, BWI, REV, CRIM). 


The dependent variable. The dependent 


. variable for this study is per capita total 
expenditures for. police i in 1971, including 
_ expenditures for salaries and operations 
as well as capital expenditures. (An esti- 


mate for 1971 population size was made | 


using a straight linear interpolation equa- 
tion.) We used the expenditures figure for 
1971 because our independent variables 
refer to 1970 or before and we assume that 
there is some lag in policy making (cf. 
Jones, 1974; Fox, 1978). 
~ Race, riots, and black mobilization. To 
assess the nature of the relationship be- 
tween the relative size of the subordinate 
group and policing expenditures, we in- 
cluded percent black and its ‘polynomial 
terms in the modél. We use the polyno- 


“mial terms to check for the curvilinearity ` 


suggested by Blalock (1967). Our measure’ 
of riots is the number of racial. disorders 
reported in the New York Times Index for 
the years 1964-70 that meet the criteria 
for major and serious disorders estab- 
lished by the Kerner Commission 
(Kerner, 1968:113). This index’ includes 
violent disorders of more than one day's 
duration that involved looting, burning, 
and/or sniping’ and resulted in assistance 
from state police, national guard, or fed- 
eral troops. 


Indicators of civil rights mobilization — 


activity were obtained from the ‘PCS and 


$ 
? 
É} 
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are based on information provided by the 
militant and moderate civil rights leaders in 


‘each city. All three of these variables are 


ordinal. The first is a measure of the 
number of sit-ins, demonstrations, eco- 
nomic boycotts, and school boycotts in 
the city since 1960; it ranges from 0, no 
activity, to 9, much activity. The second 
variable summarizes the number of people 
involved in the largest sit-in, demonstra- 
tion, economic boycott, and school 
boycott since 1960. Its range is from .0, 
few people mobilized, to 16, many people 
mobilized. The third variable is an indi- 
cator of the earliness of black protest ac- 
tivity in the city. Specifically, it represents 
the average time period in which rent 
strikes, economic boycotts, street demon- 
strations, sit-ins, school boycotts, and 
militant blacks running for elective office 
first occurred. The range is from 0, none 
of these activities ever occurred, to 48, all 
occurred before 1960.3 These three indi- 


‘cators of civil rights mobilization activity 


are positively and significantly related to 
each other even after we have controlled 
for city size and percent black. (The 
second-order partial correlation coeffi- 
cients range from .25 to .65). To avoid 
problems of multicollinearity in our 
analysis, we combined the three indica- 
tors into a summary score of civil rights 
mobilization activity by transforming each 
of them to Z-scores and adding the Z- 
score values for each city. 

Inequality. We used the ratio of black to 
white median family income in 1970 as a 
measure of racial inequality. A negative 


| relationship between this ratio and the 


size of per capita policing expenditures is 
predicted by our hypothesis that there is 
more unrest where the economic gap be- 
tween the races is greatest. 

‘City population size and density. Be- 


cause the number and variety of demands 


placed on the police may vary positively 


with the size (population in 1979) and den- _. 


sity (population-in-1970/area) of the city, 
we have included these demographic indi- 
cators in our model and expect them to be 
positive, significant predictors of police 


expenditures. These variables have also - 





3 The wide range of this variable results from the 
fact that two informants scored the six activities using 
a four-point earliness scale. 


-” 
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- been included ‘in past studies of police ex- 
penditures, 


and their statistical 
significance has been interpreted as indic- 
ative of diseconomies of scale in the 


~ provision of police services (cf. Weicher, 


. 1970; Brazer, 1959). 


Cal 


Póverty and revenues. We ‘have 


. selected the percentage of families below 
‘the poverty level in the city in 1970 and 
\per capita total city revenues (1970-71) as 


our indicators of a city’s fiscal capacity 


: to provide crime-fighting resources. Mea- 
sures of a city’s fiscal capacity have typi- 


cally been included in police expenditures 


models. Both the size of a city’s revenues 


and the size of its poor population impose 


limits on the amount of money that can be 


allocated for any one function. A large 
poor population reduces the tax base and 
creates a demand for other city-provided 
services. We expect that police ex- 
penditures will be positively affected by 
the per capita size of a city’s revenues and 


negatively influenced by the relative size 


of its poor population. We used per capita 
total city revenues rather than per capita 
property taxes as a measure of fiscal ca- 


‘pacity because per capita total city reve- 


nues include city revenues from both out- 
side and internal sources. (The correlation 


_. coefficient between per capita revenues 
l and per capita property taxes is..80.) 


Crime rate. Since public perception of 
the level of crime in a city, and hence of 
the importance of crime as a problem, is 
formed over time, we included the aver- 
age rate (per thousand) of index-crimes for 


1968 through 1970 in our model. Empirical | 


support for the use of this time period can 
be found in Fox’s (1978:43) recent work, 
which suggests that the effect of crime on 


police expenditures has a minimum lag of ; 


2 years and a mean lag of 3.9 years. We 
used information in the Uniform Crime 
Reports (UCR) to determine the rate of 
index crimes (per thousand) for these 
years. While the actual rate of crime in a 
city may not be accurately reflected in the 
UCR statistics, we feel justified in using 
these figures since they are the official 


_ public ‘measure of crime and are therefore 
.the basis for political action (Kitsuse ‘and 


Cicourel, 1963; Black, 1970). 
Estimation procedures. Past literature 


" suggests a reciprocal relationship between 
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expenditures and crime, in that the crime 
rate ‘may have a positive effect. on ex- 
penditures, while expenditures, by in- 
creasing the probability of arrest and 


‘thereby the cost of crime, may have a 


negative effect on the crime rate. The-re-. 
lationship between expenditures and per, 
capita city revenues may also be recip-. 


rocal, since the size of the city’s revenues 


may impose limits on the level of policing - 
expenditures, while the latter may have a 


positive effect on per capita revenues by `- 


necessitating an increase in the tax rate. 
Therefore, we have used a two-stage 
least-squares estimation procedure (cf. 
Miller, 1971) to develop a simultaneous 
model of expenditures where the crime 


‘rate and total city revenues are endogen- 
-ous independent variables.+ This tech- 


nique requires that we add one additional 
variable to our analysis for each of these 
endogenous variables. We use the ad- 
ditional, or “instrumental,” variable to in- ` 
troduce a source of variation unrelated to 
expenditures into the independent vari- 
able that is thought to be reciprocally re- 
lated to expenditures. Thus, we must be 
able to assume that the instrumental vari- 
able is a, cause of the endogenous inde- 
pendent variable, but is-not caused by it or 
by expenditures: In addition, the instru- ` 
mental variable must not be related to the 
unmeasured causes of expenditures, and . 
we must be able to assume that the in- 


-strumental variable affects expenditures 


only through its effects on the endogenous 
variable. 

The instrumental variable used to pre- 
dict the crime rate is the Household Ac- 
tivity Ratio reported by Cohen and Felson 
(1979) to be a positive significant predictor 
of official crime rate trends even when 
potentially competing predictors were 
controlled. Their index, computed using © 
annual figures on the national level, is the 
sum: of the number of married, husband- 
present, female .labor-force participants . 
and the number of non—husband-wife 


. households, divided by the sum of the 


total number of households in the U.S. 
They ‘view this measure as an estimate of- 
the proportion of American households in 


4 The computer program used was Pi 
(Econometric Software Package). 
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Table 1. Regression of Crime Rates and Revenues per Thousand on City Sociopsiitical Characteriatics sn 
_ Instrumental Variables (Reduced-Form Equations). . i 


Dependent Variables. ` ` 





Crime | ae aoe Revenue 
.  Unstandardized _ ee Unstandardized , oo 
. Independent . , ‘regression - Standard Beta - ° regression ‘Standard. l Beta L 
Variables. `., coefficient . | error’ weight coefficient error’. weight . '; 
. Size (000s) ' oo 002. n 002 > 126, 0A "+ O16 129 - 
' Density (000s) “ +- 342. 434 =. IN `- 2,321 3.847. :069 
.% Black ~ 1.508" | 1712 . 1.351 1.596 . 6.315 >- 132 = | 
` %.Blaçk? *. .057* . 026. 3.017 -~ —.107 * 228 - — 523 l 
- Black? _ —.001* - 000 3.092 ` -001 > .002 - ..286 
Poverty ` l 1.290* - 602. © 279 ' ~2.734 5.343 -,055° 
BW i income ' ` 23.448 ; 19.618 114. - -53:007 ` 173.992 024 : 
Protest 4,720*** 1.689 263 -  -47,.611*** 14.984. 1245 3 
Riot — 1.538 1.588 —.107 40.040"** — 14.081: “200% S 
Noreast —5.624* 3.353 ~.175 184,938*** | 29.740 531 i 
Household , , : 
activity ratio `, ,989*** 231 360 6.159*%* ; 2.053 .207 
Constant ` .—37.851 —232.049 ' Š 
R2 : 5ST#a* l : 702*** i i 
Standard error ) i 
of estimate 10.651 l 94.460 


'*p<.05 **p<.01  *** p<.001 | . Gis. | 
.a given year “expected to be most highly To estimate total city revenues, the in- 
” exposed to the risk of personal and prop- strumental variable we used isa dummy 
„erty victimization due to the dispersion of variable.for region (NOREAST, 1 = cities 
their activities. away from the family and ' -in New „England and Middle Atlantic 
‘household and/or their likelihood of own- states). Liebert’s (1976) research suggests | 
ing extra séts of: durables subject to high that municipal governments in New En- 
“risk of attack” _(Cohén’ and Felson, i gland and the Middle Atlantic states exer- 
1979:600). ' cise’ control over a greater number of 
-We computed this index for each city functional aréas. This situation reflects a 
„using 1970 city-level data’ ‘obtained from long established cultural orientation which 
the U.S. Census. While the societal con- is supportive of government involvement 
ditions measured by the Household ‘Ac- in the provision of services. Given their 
tivity Ratio affect the crime rate, itis un- larger scope, these cities might be ex- 
likely that the reverse is true to any sig- pected to have larger total per capita rev- 
_ nificant extent, or that ‘these conditions enues. While region (or political culture) 
affect expenditures except through the may operate through revenues to affect 
endogenous variable, crime, or other vari- the size of policing expenditures, there is 
ables in the model. Thus, the first and no reason to believe that region has a di- 
third criteria for instrumental variables are rect effect on the size of policing ex- 
met. The comprehensiveness of our model penditures, or that it is affecting -ex- 
makes it unlikely that the second penditures through any of its unmeasured 
assumption—that the instrumental vari- causes. Therefore, region meets all of the ` 
able is related to. unmeasured causes of- necessary assumptions for inclusion as an 
a a been violated.” ` A instrumental variable. ` 


3 „Originally, we used the Gini index of income. 
concentration. in the city (U.S. Bureau of the Census, Re. esu it s 
1970:Table 89) as the instrumental variable needed to 
predict “the crime rate. ‘The , substitution ` of the . The Household Activity Ratio and region 


. Household Activity Ratio: for ‘the’ Gini indéx: as a” 
predictor of.the crime rate did not change our‘statis- &T® positive significant predictors of crime . 


_ tical, results or substantive conclusions in any ahd revenues. respectively (see Table 1). 
Soteworthy respect. ' x As the correlation coefficients. i in Table 2. 


ł 
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Table 2. Zero Order Correlation Matrix with Means and Standard Deviations (N= 90) 


City characteristic 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 X  S.D.' 
Total expenditures for 

police (per capita) a : 

(1971) - — 6974+ 53+» S5eee 19%  37+** Sees Spee S4eee Gg*** 3093 12.24 
Population density ' A g 

(1970) (thousands per ` 

sq. mile) — ` 4Q*** 4gtee 3Qeee 26** 24** 43+** 34*** 63*** 689 -4.85 
Percent black (1970) © E  3 24** 7444+ SOee* 25** 49*** 30** 18.07 13.41 
Population size (1970) a . 

(per thousand) — —.00 .08 .21** .66°** 18% .41*** 427.35 946.86 
Ratio of black to white 

median income (1970) ' — ~=. 0L . .13 07  .24** 13 69 07 
Percent below the pov- , 

erty level (1970) ° —  48*** 18"  47*** 25%" 983 3.24 
Civil rights mobilization Sate l 

activity; —  .26%* _48** 43*** | 02 4 
Number of riots — .16 Pe I a BI 1.04 
Average crime rate (per ` ' 

thousand) (1968-70) ` — .41*** 43.27 14.97 
Total city revenue (per 

thousand) (1971) —~— 272.18 162.04 


*p<.05 **p<.01  ***p<.00] 


indicate, there is a positive significant re- 
lationship between police expenditures 
and the crime rate (r = .54), total city 
revenues per thousand (r = .68), percent 
black (r = .53), the number of riots in the 
city (r.= .51), and the level of civil rights 
mobilization activity (r 56). Further- 
more, larger cities (r = .55), cities with a 
greater population density (r = .69), and 
those with a larger percent poor (r = .37) 
spend more per capita on policing. The 
ratio of black to white median income has 
a weak positive relationship with munici- 
pal policing expenditures (r = .19). Some 
of these associations may be spurious 
since they are no longer significant or, in 
the case of the last two, change direction 
when we control for the other city char- 
‘acteristics in our model. 

The results of our regression of per 
capita municipal policing expenditures on 
the nine independent variables using a 
linear model are presented in Table 3. In 
order of their explanatory importance, the 
statistically significant predictors are: 
total city revenues (per thousand), per- 
cent black, density, population size, civil 
rights mobilization activity, and poverty.°® 


6 Since our dependent variable, per capita policing 
expenditures, and four of our independent variables 
(density, percent black, revenues per thousand, and 
the crime rate) contain a common term (population), 


~ 


Thus, as we hypothesized, the fiscal ca- 
pacity and population size and density of a . 
city are significant. determinants of its 
level of policing expenditures. Two of the 
race-related variables—percent black and 
the level of civil rights mobilization 
activity—perform well, while the number 
of riots is not a significant predictor. 

| Button’s (1978:141) analysis of a sample. 
of forty cities which had riots in 1967 also 





we had to consider whether or not the correlations 
between per capita policing expenditures and these - 
independent variables are the result of a statistical 
artifact resulting from the common term (cf. Schues- 
sler (1974), Fuguitt and Lieberson (1974)). We used 
part correlation, a technique suggested by Logan 
(1972, 1974) to obtain the correlation between the 
dependent variable and each of the independent 
variables after removing the effect of city population 
size from the independent variable. Thé differences 
between the part correlations and the zero-order r's 
do not suggest substantive interpretations different 
from those in the text; nor do these differences lower 
the correlation coefficients below statistically sig- 
nificant levels. . 

We could not estimate the degree of spuriousness 
introduced by the independent variable city popula- 
tion size itself, because the formula automatically 
results in a zéro part correlation in this case. How- 
ever, when the common term is the numerator in one 
variable and the denominator in the other, as is the 
case with population and per capita policing ex- 
penditures, the problem is more likely to be that of a, 
spurious negative correlation between the variables. 
Since the association we observed is positive, we 
feel confident that it is not spurious, and suggest that 
it may be underestimated. 
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Table 3. Regression of Per Capita Total Expenditures for Police i aoe Sociopolitical Characteristics i in 


Linear and Nonlinear, Models (N = 90) 


found no significant relationship between 
the number of riots and the size of LEAA 
allocations. He argued that the reaction to 
` the civil disorders of the 1960s may have 
been a general one, and that:by the early 
1970s blacks were perceived as a danger- 
ous class in need of control in urban cen- 
ters (Button, 1978:151-165). Since we 
found no significant relationship between 
the frequency of riots and the size of 
municipal policing expenditures, we are 
-inclined to agree that the response to the 
riots of the 1960s was -not confined to 
those cities in which riots occurred. Doc- 
uments describing the covert action pro- 
grams that were directed by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation against many 
black political organizations in -the late, 
1960s and early 1970s suggest-that at least 
one branch of the federal government 
viewed blacks as a threat to domestic se- 
curity (U.S. Select ‘Committee, 1976: 
20-22, 187-223). With the advent of the 
Nixon administration in 1969, LEAA 
funding allocations to police forces gave 
priority to programs and items that could 
be used in the control of civil disorders. 
Internal intelligence-gathering ‚networks 
.were also greatly expanded at this time 
and included the Army and the CIA, as 
well as the Justice Department and: the 
FBI (Button,. 1978: 163). 


Nonlinear Model 


Linear Model 
Unstandardized E Unstandardized 
a regression Standard ~ Beta regression Standard Beta 
City Characteristics coefficient error weight coefficient _ error weight 
Density .599* 288 ~ .237 .620* 270: .246 
Percent, black -236"** .088 .259 , + —.644 .449 — 705 
Population sizé .003** .001 .232 .003*** > .001 .232 
‘Ratio of black to : o, ' 
white median income `. —13.913 11.960  —.083. —23.168* "11.415 —.138 
Percent below. the 
poverty level — .627* .366 — .166 =253 _ 374 067 
Total city revenue -026** - O11 "344 .022* .010 .291 
Civil rights f l 
-~ mobilization activity 2.491* 1.340 .170 2.372* 1.302 . 162 
Crime rate 172 118 .210 «abd. | 114 210 
Number of riots — .022 1.038 — .002 —.312 1.003 — .026 
(Percent black)? (1970) = è — — .040** .016 2.589 
(Percent black)? (1970) = = — . —.000*** .000 —1.777 
Constant - 22.622 : 31.311 
R? j .745*** .781*** 
Standard error of estimate 6.526 6.117 * ;, 
* p (for one-tailed test)<.05. ** p<.01 


*** p<.001 . 


The positive significant relationship 
between expenditures and percent black, 
even after we held constant crime, riots, 
poverty, and other sociopolitical charac- 
teristics, suggests that blacks may have 
been perceived as a threat where they 
comprised a relatively large percentage of 
the city population. The results also indi- 


‘cate that where blacks mobilized for 


political activity (conducted economic 
boycotts, school boycotts, and elected 
militant blacks to political office more 
often and earlier) per. capita policing ex- 
penditures were larger in 1971. It is possi- 
ble that cities geared up for the control of 
civil disorders even where there had been 


no riots, and especially where large black 


populations appeared ‘to be mobilizing 
politically. The nonlinear model presented 
in the second. panel of Table 3 and our 
analysis of capital policing expenditures 
provide more support for this interpreta- 
tion. 

In the nonlinear model, per capita city 
revenues, population density, population 
size, civil rights mobilization activity, and 
the ratio of black to white median income 
are significant predictors. Except for the 
last variable, all of these, were significant 
in the linear model. The negative signifi- 


. cant relationship between the ratio of 


black to white median income and per 
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capita expenditures supports. the argu- 
ment.that more is spent on policing where 
the economic:gap between the races is 
greatest. The second and third degree 
©” polynomial -terms for percent black are 


also significant predictors of policing ex- . 
penditures, and the overall fit of the model - 


“is somewhàt better. (R? = .781, as op- 
posed to .745 in the linear model. The 
increase. in R? that occurs when the cubic 
term is added to the equation is statisti- 
cally significant at the .001 level.”) Thus, 
the relationship between percent black 


and per capita police expenditures ap- 


pears to be curvilinear. 


To illustrate this relationship we plotted © 


. the curve (beginning at the level of the 
constant term) described by the regression 
coefficients for the polynominal terms 


. after the other variables in the equation 


- were set equal to their mean values (see 
Figure 1). The relationship is negative 
between 0 and 10% black and beyond 50% 
„black, while it is nonlinear positive with 
increasing slope between 10 and 40% 
=- black. For example, there is a $2: per 
' capita difference in expenditures between 
cities where 10% of the population is black 
and those where 20% is black, and a $4.40 
per capita increase as we move from 20 to 
: 30% black. This relationship suggests that 
as blacks become increasingly visible 
(i.e., as the percent black increases be- 
yond 10%), their apparent threat en- 
courages greater policing expenditures 


until blacks constitute’ a majority of the 


population, at which point expenditures 
begin to: slack off. In Blalock’s 
(1967:150—154) terms, we could view the 
police as a dominant-group resource that 
is mobilized increasingly -as the resources 


of the minority group increase or as the . 
minority group’s ability tò use its re-- 


sources (e.g., through mobilization for 
political action) becomes more. evident. 
_ Where blacks constitute a majority’ nu- 
merically, they may have translated their 
‘numbers into political power, thus be- 
coming the dominant group in ny poli- 


7Ina two-stage set squares ashi. RE cannot be 
interpreted as a measure of the explained variance in 
the dependent variable. We have reported the R’s 
only to allow the reader to make a heuristic compari- 
son of the overall fit of the models presented in the 
paper (cf. Chapman, 1976:59-61). 
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. Total Per Capita Expenditures fer Police (1971) (ia dollars) 





Percent Black 


Figure l. Relationship Between Total. Per Capita 
Expenditures for ae (1971) and Per- . 
cent Black (N,= 90) - Re ies 

Note: Y = —.64410X + .03961X? — .00047X:; 


tics. Hence, the sharp drop in per capita 
police’ expenditures in cities more ‘than. 


50% black.® ` a 


An alternative explanation for. the de- 
cline in policing expenditures in cities with’ 
majority black populations is that the tax 
base in these cities is lower, resulting in 
lower city revenues, which in. turn impose ` 
limits on policing as well as other ex-- 
penditures. However, the.mean value of 
per capita property taxes for the cities in 
our sample that- have majority black 
populations is-$56 higher than the mean © 


® A question that emerges from this analysis is 
whether other minorities met with a similar response 
as they mobilized for political action. Since the ` 
political solidarity and activity of Hispanics in- 
creased during the early: 1970s, we added percent 
Hispanic (percent persons of Spanish heritage, 1970, 
as reported in the City and County Data Book, 1977) 
to the equations for 1971-1974 annual policing ex-' 
penditures. The explanatory importance of the rela- 
tive size of the Hispanic population increased fairly 
steadily (with a slight dip in 1973) from ‘1971 to 1974, 


. when it approached, but did not quite. reach, 
' significance -at the .05 level.. We tested for a cur- 


vilinear relationship between percent Hispanic and 
per capita. policing expenditures by adding the sec- ` 
ond, third, and fourth degree polynomial terms for 
percent Hispanic to the policing expenditures 
equations for each year from 1971 through 1974. We 
found no evidence of curvilinearity. The regression 
coefficients for percent. Hispanic and its polynomial 
terms were not statistically significant at the .05 
level, and the polynomial terms did not add signifi- 
my to the R? for any of these years. ` 
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: value for the entire sample; and the mean : 
value of: per‘capita revenues for the 
black-majority cities is $18 higher than the 
mean for the entire sample. This leads us 
to favor the explanation that per. capita 
policing expenditures are lower in black- 
Majority cities because the question of 
political dominance has been resolved:: 
(The substitution of per capita property 
taxes and/or per capita value added by 
manufacturing for per capita revenues— 
which has an r of .80 with per capita prop- 
erty taxes—in the regression equations 
did not change our findings.) . 

Capital vs. personnel expenditures. 
Some authors (cf. Quinney, 1974; Button, 
1978; Center for Research on Criminal 
Justice, 1975) have argued that in the early - 
1970s the specter of a volatile black 
underclass led police departments to ac- 
quire sophisticated crime prevention 
hardware—e.g., firearms, protective gear, 
tear gas, floodlights, sensor devices origi- 
nally developed to detect guerilla move- 
ments in Indochina (Goulden, 1970). If 
this were the case, then we would expect 
the relative size of the black population 
and the level of civil rights mobilization 
activity to be significant predictors of 
capital expenditures. 


~ 
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We divided total per capita ex- 
penditures for police into per capita capi- 
tal expenditures for police and per capita 
expenditures for police salaries and oper-' 
ations (see Table 4). The regression. of 
each ‘of these variables on the city 
sociopolitical characteristics indicates 
that the nonlinear model fits best, since 
the relationship between ‘percent black . 
and each of these expenditures variables 
appears to be curvilinear. (The R” in the 
Capital expenditures equation - increases 
from .27 to .36 when the polynomial terms 
are added, while the addition of the 
polynomials in the equation for total ex- 
penditures for police salaries and opera- 
tions increases the R? from .73 to .76. 
These R? increases are statistically signifi- 
cant at the .01 level.) Furthermore, in the 
equation for total capital expenditures, 
percent black and civil rights mobilization 
activity are not only important explana- 
tory variables, but they (along with the 
polynomial terms for percent black) are 
the only statistically significant predic- 
tors. The fit of the capital expenditures 
36) is not as good as that of 
the other expenditures models we have 
discussed, This is to be expected since, 
routine replacement of police cars and 


Pa 


Table 4. Regressions of Per Capita Expenditures for Police Salaries and Operations and Total Per Capita 
Capital Expenditures for Police on City Sociopolitical Characteristics in Nonlinear Model for 


1971 (N=9) 
Expenditures for Police Total Capital 
Salaries and Operations Expenditures for Police 
Unstandardized . Unstandardized 
regression Standard Beta regression Standard Beta 

City Characteristics coefficient error weight coefficient error weight 
Density ` .680** 267 285 | — 062. .062 —.183 
Percent black . — .340 443 — 395 ~ .270** . 193. — 2.206 
Population size .002** .ĝ01 .164 .000 .000 161 
Ratio of black to l l 

white median income —21.414* 11.281. —.135 — 1,947 2.625 ~ 086 
Percent below the ; 

poverty level —.305 .370 —.086 033 .086 1065 
Total city revenue .021* .010 298 001 002 .063 
Civil rights = 

. mobilization activity” 1.758 1.287 127 Be pba ' 299 282 
Crime rate * 167 112 .216 -019 .026 .173 
-Number of riots | —.610 991 — .055 „271 .231 I7 - 
(Percent black)? | - 028" 016 1.921 .O11*** .004 5.309 . 
(Percent black); —.000*. 000 —1.402 — .0O0*** .000 -—3.101 
Constant 27.856 - . 3.019 
R? 760+" 357*4* 
SEE _ 6.045 1,407 l 

* p (for one-tailed test)<.05 .** p<.0l 


_ 


- +e” p< 001 
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other items probably accounts for a large ` 


proportion of these expenditures. How- 
ever, there ‘are other variables within the 


equation, such as the crime rate, reves, 


nues, and population size, which might 
have been expected to play'‘a greater role 
than they do in determining the level of 
capital expenditures in a city. The fact 
that they are not significant predictors, 
and that percent black and civil rights 
mobilization activity are, lends support to 
the interpretation that capital expenditure 
outlays were to some extent a response to 
the perception that blacks were dangerous 
and should be controlled. The regression 
equation for per capita police salaries and 
operations is more like that for total per 


capita expenditures for police, both in. 


terms of its overall fit (R? = .76) and in 
that per capita revenues, city population 
density and size, and the ratio of black to 
white median income are significant: pre- 
dictors as well as the polynomial terms for 
percent black. 

The curvilinear relationships between 
percent black and each of’ these ex- 
penditures variables (illustrated in Figure 
2) differ in that the curve for capital ex- 
penditures descends from its beginning to 
20% black (although the dip from 10% to 
20% black is minimal), while that for 
salanes and operations descends only as 
. far as 10% black. Both curves increase 
from then on until.50%, where a decline 
begins. The relativé impact of the race- 
related variables (i.e., percent black, its 
polynomial terms, and civil rights mobili- 
zation activity) is greater for capital ex- 
penditures than. for expenditures on 
salaries and. operations; so is the im- 
provement in the fit of the model when the 
polynomial terms for percent black are 
added to the equation. However, both the 
positive and negative slopes depicting the 
relationship between percent black and 
expenditures are greater for police salaries 
and operations than for capital ex- 
penditures. This is not surpfising, since, in 
terms of dollar amounts spent, there is 
more variability across our sample in the 
former than in the latter type of ex- 
penditures. The mean and standard de- 
viation of per capita capital policing €x- 
penditures are. 1.34 and 1.64, while the 
corresponding figures for per capita ex- 


Por Capita Expenditures for Police (1971) ¢in dollars) 
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Percent Black 


Figure 2. Relationship Bétween Two Categories of 
Police Expenditures and Percent Black 


Norte: Capital Expenditures Y = —.26961X + 
.01072X? + .000113. Expenditures for 
Salaries and Operations Y = — 


34040X + 
.02784X? + .00035X3. 


| penditures for police salaries and opera- 


tions are 29.57 and 11.55. Both curves are 
similar to that for total per capita police 
expenditures illustrated in Figure 1. They 
therefore provide additional support for 
the power-threat proposition advanced by 
Blalock. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


We developed a simultaneous model of 
municipal policing expenditures which 
recognizes the interdependence of the 
police expenditure function with the crime 


-and total city revenues functions. Our 


model differs from those previously re- 
ported in that it includes the racial com- 
position of the city, the level of black 
mobilization activity, and the frequency of 
riots in the 1960s as independent predic- 
tors of expenditures. 

The results indicate that in our sample 
of cities the relative size of the black 
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population was a significant predictor of 
expenditures for police salaries and oper- 
ations and for capital items, while the 
level of black political mobilization ac- 
tivity was a significant predictor of capital 
expenditures. The relationship of the per- 
centage of black population to each of the 
expenditures variables was curvilinear, 
supporting Blalock’s proposition that the 
relative size of a minority population may 
be related to the power threat it represents 
to the dominant group. ” 

These results lead us to argue that 
police expenditures are a resource that is 
mobilized or expanded when a minority 
group appears threatening to the dominant 
group. Both the structural-functional and 
economic theories of law and the police 
are based on the assumption that crime 
primarily determines police’ expenditures 
and that variables such as thè racial and 
ethnic composition of the population: af- 
fect expenditures only ‘through crime. 
While not denying the importance of 
crime in explaining.the size of policing 


` resources, conflict theorists argue that. 


other variables which are indicators of so- 


cial and economic inequality. and conflict’ 


may have independent effects on the 
amount of resources devoted to policing. 
Our findings provide some support for this 
perspective. ` 


An alternative explanation for these re-- 


sults is possible. Since low-income and 
minority groups run a greater risk of some 
categories- of criminal victimization’ than 
do middle- or high-income groups and 
whites (Ennis, 1967; Hindelang, 1976), 
blacks and the poor may indeed have 


wanted an increase in police-provided | 


services in the early 1970s. As these 
groups demonstrated their power in the 
late 1960s, municipal authorities may have 
increased policing ‘expenditures. in re- 
sponse to the needs of low-income- and 
‘minority-group members. However, some 
problems -arise when we consider this 
hypothetical response as a primary ex- 
planation of the relationship observed 
between the relative size of. the black 
population and per capita municipal 
: policing expenditures. The relative size of 
the poor population is negatively related 
to per capita policing expenditures. If 
municipal police spending did reflect an 
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effort to be more responsive to those with 
the greatest risk of victimization, we 
would expect a positive relationship. It 
may be claimed that the minority poor— 
because of their racial and ethnic 
bonds—were more effective in mobilizing 
to demand iņcreased police protection 
than were other poor. However, this ex- 
planation ddes not account for the cur- 
vilinear relationship between percent 
black and policing expenditures, ` espe- 
cially in light of our evidence that the 
lower level of police spending in black- 
majority cities was probably not due toa 
lack of resources, since the mean values 


of per capita property taxes and of per 


capita revenues were somewhat higher in 
these cities than for the sample as.a whole.. 
` Our evidence. that police expenditures 
are a resource which is mobilized when a 
minority group appears threatening to the 
dominant group underscores the need for 
an examination of the role.of the police in 
determining the- ‘political. balance between 
members of minority and majority groups. 

If the acquisition of policing resources is 


in part a response to perceived threat, the- 


use of these resources may affect the civil 
liberties of minority-group members. 
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THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORLDS OF CITY LIFE* 
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~ 


The classical theory that urbanism produces interpersonal estrangement is sup- 


ported by evidence. that urbanism is associated with less public helpfulness and 
more social conflict. This theory is challenged, however, by evidence that ur- 

` banism is not associated with residents having any fewer social ties or suffering 
higher psychological stress. An alternative theory contends that. urbanism pro- 
‘duces fear and distrust of “foreign” groups in the public spheré, but does not 
affect private social worlds. This new survey study supports the latter explanation 
by reconfirming earlier findings and showing that urbanism is not correlated with 
distrust of neighbors but i is CONEIALER with oa of “other people” in the wider 


community. 


There has been a resurgence of interest 
among’ sociologists and’ psychologists in 
the question, formulated by Simmel, Park, 
and Wirth, of whether urban life is inher- 
ently- alienating (see, for example, Mil- 


gram, 1970; Lofland, 1973; Baum et al.; ` 


1978; Fischer, 1976; Karp et al., 1977). 


Some research suggests that urban resi- . 


‘dence does foster interpersonal estrange- 
ment, but other research challenges that 
claim. I explain these conflicting sets of 
findings by focusing on the distinction 
between the public and private realms of 
` social behavior and briefly summarizing 
some findings from a recent survey that 
' was explicitly designed to answer the 
Wirthian question. The key result sug- 
gests that urban estrangement is specific 
to the public sphere, to what Lyn Lofland 


$ 
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(1973) has called the “ “world of strangers.” 
A fuller’explication of the literature on 


urban alienation can be found in Fischer ` . 


(1976) and a complete description of the 
study from which this article was ab- 
stracted can be found in Fischer (1981). 


THE ARGUMENTS AND EVIDENCE 


The basic urban alienation thesis is that 
the urban environment—its overstimula- 
tion, density, and compléxity—strains id 
dividual psyches and social relations. 


dividual and societal adaptations to mod- 


erate these stresses essentially take the 
form of interpersonal estrangement. So- 
cial contacts evolve into ones that are 
“impersonal, superficial, transitory, and 
segmental;” urbanites adopt “reserve, in- 
difference, and blasé outlook” as devices 
“for immunizing themselves against the 
personal claims and expectations of 
others” (Wirth, 1938: 153; see also Sim- 
mel, 1905; Park, 1916; for exepeses and 
extensions, see Morris, 1968; Milgram, 
1970). The argument claims that this es- 
tranged, urban style comes to pervade and 
alter family life, intimate ties, and person- 
ality. The more urban the community, the 
greater the estrangement. The weakening 
of intimate social bonds, in turn, aggra- 
vates psychological distress. 

Critics of this thesis claim that social 
integration—and consequently, psycho- 
logical well-being too—is sustained within 
small, private, social worlds even in the 
largest cities (see, for example, Lewis, 
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1965; Gans, 1962: Wellman, 1979). Thus, 
urban residence does not, according to the 
critics, cause interpersonal estrangement, 
nor its subsequents effects. 

Most of the evidence used in this debate 
can be divided. into four lines of research: 
studies of helpfulness, conflict, social ties, 


and psychological. states.: The first two - 


lines bolster the Wirthian thesis and the 
latter two undermine it. 
Helpfulness. Social psychologists have 


recently conducted many field exper-. 


iments comparing the willingness of resi- 
dents of small towns and of cities to help 


strangers in need—strangers such as ex- . 


perimenters who reach a “wrong” number 
with their “last” dime, who have “lost” 
- addressed letters, who ask for directions, 
and so on. The general drift of the results 
has been that American’ city-dwellers 


‘ small-town residents (See review of the 
field by Korte, 1978). This finding coin- 
cides with thé popular American belief 
that small-town people are “friendlier” 
than city people (e.g. Louis Harris Asso- 
Ciates, 1978). : 

Conflict. Research tends to show that 
various types of group conflict—racial 
disorders and' major industrial disputes, 
for example—are disproportionately. 
likely to occur in large communities (e.g., 
Tilly, 1974; Morgan and Clark, 1973; Lin- 
coln, 1978). If we think ‘of some crimes as 
forms of interpersonal conflict, urbanism 
is strongly associated again with incidence 
of hostility (Wolfgang, 1970; Skogan, 
1977). The group conflict and crime Park 
and Wirth saw in Chicago were certainly 
important spurs to their ideas about urban 
anomie. 

Both these sets of findings suggest that 


urbanism increased estrangement, even to | 


the point of conflict. But the other lines of 
research do not. 

Personal Relations. The handful of 
studies which have tried to compare. the 
number or quality of friendships or other 
relations have generally shown no dif- 
ference between more and less urban 


people, or have shown greater social inte- . 


gration among urbanites (e.g.,; Reiss, 
1959; Key, 1968; Swedner, 1960; Crowe, 
1978). 

Psychological States. Research gener- 
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ally has not found that residents of large © 


communities are any likelier to display 
psychological symptoms of disorder, 


_ stress, or subjective alienation than are 
residents of smaller communities; indeed, 


they often show less (see, for example, 
Srole, 1972; Webb and Collette, 1977, 
1979; Webb, 1978). These findings chal- 
lenge the theory that urban life strains 
personality. However, one study ex- 
pressly addressing the estrangement issue 
(Fischer, 1973) fourid that urbanites were, 
all else equal, slightly more likely (partial 
r=.07) than -residents -of small places to 
endorse statements expressing distrust of 
“most people.”! This finding reinforces 
the urban alienation thesis. 

If the validity of all these findings is 
accepted, how can they be reconciled? 


| - ‘My starting point is Lofland’s (1973) dis- 
tend to be less helpful than American 


tinction between the public and private 


spheres of urban life. The former consists- 


of settings where people are strangers, 
and it requires a special etiquette— 
reserved, nonintrusive, careful, imper- 
sonal. Actors. sometimes must. be, and 
more often simply appear to be, indif- 
ferent to other people. But this is a situa- 
tional, not a psychological, style, and says 
nothing about attitude and action in the 
private sphere: the city-dweller “did not 
lose the capacity for the deep, long- 
lasting, multifaceted relationship: But he 
gained the capacity for the surface, fleet- 
ing, restricted relationship,” and for dis- 
cerning the occasion. for each (Lofland, 
1973: 178). 

Loflands concern here is the urban 


“world of strangers,” by which she essen- . 


tially means the world of people who are 


- personally unfamiliar to one another. But 


there is another meaning: the world of 
strange people, people who appear odd, 
different, unconventional, potentially 
threatening to one another (Fischer, 1976: 
180- 92). A city is heterogeneous, a 
“mosaic” of racial, ethnic, age, occupa- 
tional, and lifestyle groups. The urban 


_ dweller typically has the capacity to know 


people categorically., to place them by ap- 





‘1 The statements used in the distrust study were 
largely original or adapted items from the “Rosen- 
berg Misanthropy Scale”—e.g., “Do you think that 
most people would try to take advantage of you if 
they got a chance or would. they try to be fair?” 
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pearance and behavior in one of these 
urban subcultures, the stereotypic char- 
acteristics of which he or she is familiar 
with (see Bruner, 1973; Berreman, 1978). 
Often, these characteristics are distasteful 
or frightening; at the least, the “foreign” 
nature of the groups means that their 
members’ actions are relatively unpredict- 
able. In contemporary America, for 
example, black men on city streets are 
often scary to’ whites, and young people 
who look like “punk-rockers” are often 
irritating to the middle-aged. The strange 
‘aspects of people in the public sphere, 
together with the strangers in Lofland’s 
sense, generate public impersonality. They 
also generate public withdrawal, fear 
(particularly, in America, fear of crime), 
and some hostility toward those “others.”? 
. But this reaction is, as described, situa- 
tionally specific; it does not necessarily 
involve people’s private lives or alter per- 
sonality. 

In sum, there are kinds of evidence that 
‘support the argument that urban life is 


alienating, that it weakens social integra- 


tion down'to the level of intimate relations 
and in turn impairs psychological well- 
being. But there are also kinds of evidence 
that support the claim that urbanism has 
no such effects at all. I am suggesting that 
this contradiction can be resolved by em- 
‘phasizing. the distinction—implicitly and 
explicitly denied by theorists of the Wirth- 
ian School—between the public and pri- 
vate spheres. As urbanism increases, 
residents’ public activities increasingly 
bring them into contact with unfamiliar, 
. annoying, and threatening people. Their 
subjective reaction and public. behavior 
expresses estrangement from, and even 
conflict with, members of these foreign 
subcultures. However, urbanism does not 
estrange individuals from familiar and 


? Fear of crime may suffice to explain the findings 
of less urban helpfulness. Street crimes and fear of 
crime increase with urbanism and wariness .of 
strangers is a more reasonable response for city- 
dwellers than small-town residents: It is even rec- 
ommended. An article-on “Ways to Foil a Pickpoc- 
ket,” for example, states: “Always be on guard if a 
stranger approaches you for any reason—to ask for a 
light, directions, the time, or the like.” This kind of 
approach is precisely one way experimenters test 
helpfulness. See, also, House and Wolf (1978) on 
crime as an explanation of lesser urban helpfulness. 
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similar people.? Conversely, urbanism’s 
effects are specified: estrangement occurs 
in the public sphere—less helpfulness, 
more conflict—but not in the private 
oné—personal relations and psychological 
well-being. As to urbanites’ greater dis- 
trust of “most people” reported in Fischer 
(1973), that should be understood as re- 
ferring to “most strangers.” (On this 
argument, see also Fischer, 1976: 180-92; 
Franck, 1980; Baldassare, 1979; Korte, 
1978.) 

The emanda of this paper presents 
results from a recent survey that was de- 
signed tọ test whether urban residence it- 
self was a cause of characteristics consid- 
ered typical of an “urban way of life.” 
Within a single sample of respondents, 
we find evidence that urban residence is, 
all else equal, associated with Signs of 
public estrangement but not with signs of 
private estrangement—evidence that 
urban alienation is specifically public 
alienation. 


THE STUDY: METHOD 


Between August, 1977, and February, 
1978, we interviewed ‘1,050 adults living in 
50 communities throughout Northern 
California, communities. that ranged from 
districts in central San Francisco to small 
towns in agricultural regions over a 
hundred miles away. (The description of 
the procedure provided here, is slightly 
simplified; the details are extensively dis- 
cussed in the methodological appendix to 
Fischer (1981).) The sampling and inter- 
viewing were done by the Survey Re- 
search Center, University of California, 
Berkeley. The communities, operationally. 
defined as city census tracts or nonmet- 
ropolitan towns, were randomly selected 
from a theoretically-specified population 
of places in a five-by-five stratified design. 
First, all communities located in, or within 
200 miles north or east of, San Francisco _ 
(excepting those discussed below) were 


- divided into five urban strata: 


(1) Center City—tracts in San Francisco, 
Oakland, Sacramento; l 


3 This does not mean that urbanism has no effect 
on private relations; it does (see Fischer, 1981). 
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(2) tracts in the Inner Suburbs of those 
cities; . 

_ (3) tracts in the Outer eee including the 
rest of the San-Francisco-Oakland SMSA 
and the urbanized area of the Sacramento 
SMSA;. 
(4) Large. Towns—tracts ‘in places over 
10,000 in population but not in either major 
SMSA; and 
(5) Small Towns—municipalities between 
2,500 and: 10,000, and not in Meher major 
SMSA.. . 


Within each stratum, communities were 
- cross-stratified. into five equal quintiles by 
median family income, yielding 25 sam- 
pling cells. (Stratum 4. was handled some- 
what differently, but the effect was the 
same—to guarantee a spread of income 


.« ` levels.) In each cell, two: communities 


were randomly selected proportional to 
population, The urban strata were used to 
guarantee a sample of places ranging 
across the metropolitan-small town con- 
tinuum (albeit, one purposely weighted to 
the lower end). The sampling strata were 
not, however, used'as the measure of ur- 
banism (see below). j 

To simplify analyses of mn dif- 
ferences, we excluded open countryside 
and places under 2,500 (i.e., we have no 
truly “rural” respondents); special com- 
‘munities such as army. bases, and:com- 
munities over 40% black in 1970. Since 
our goal was to make analytic rather than 
descriptive statements with our data, the 


special features of our sampling design are- 


warranted. Weighting the data to correct 


for the disproportionately small-town 


sample barely affects the ultimate statisti- 
cal results. And all our analysis involves 
statistical controls so that spurious asso- 
ciations with urbanism caused by third 
factors, whether the third factors correlate 
with urbanism in the population at large or 
just in our special sample, are eliminated 
_ (see below). On many points, moreover, 
our findings parallel those from fully rep- 
resentative national samples. 

Within each of the 50 communities, two 


“neighborhoods were drawn proportional . 
. Table 1 summarizes the results ai our 
‘study that are most relevant to this paper’s 


‘to population and households randomly 
sampled in each. English-speaking adults 
. were randomly chosen from each house- 
hold. In the end, we achieved a 76% com- 
pletion rate, with-an 18% refusal rate, and 
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had from 7 to 41 interviews in each com- 


- munity. We conducted some extensive 
analyses of the consequences of the re- 


fusal rate, which was, as. in other surveys, 
highest in the central cities. These tests” 


included weighting respondents in pro- 
portion to the community refusal rate. The 


general conclusion is that a lower refusal 
rate would probably not have changed any - 


of the present conclusions, and might 


have reinforced a few (such as the role of 
fear of crime). 

' The interview focused on having re- 
spondents describe their personal social 
networks, but. also included items con- 


„cerning their views of the neighborhood 


and city. 

We defined the independent variable, 
urbanism of the community, in terms of 
proximity to concentrations of people. We 
measured it with a logged interval scale 


composed equally of two standardized 


subscales: the 1970. population of the: 
municipality within which the community 
lay, and a measure of “population poten- 

tial” (see Carrothers, 1956) based on. how 


far the: community was from every county > - 


in Northern California and how populous 
those counties, were (i.e., the closer a ` 
place was to: each county or the more 
populated the county, the higher ‘its ` 
score). This logged scale, which was nor-" 


_ mally distributed across our sample of 50 


places, correlated 85 with the five- 
category stratification -variable used to 
draw the sample. The significant dif- 
ferences introduced by using the scale 
rather than the sampling strata are to rank 
parts of Sacramento as roughly as urban 


_ as San Francisco suburbs and distant Sac-: 


ramento suburbs as urban as small towns 
(the. résults would have been- roughly 


similar ‘with either measuré). The ur- 
_banism scale correlates well with standard 


accompaniments of city size, such as het- 
erogeneity, housing density, and respon- 
dents’ own labels for their towns: | 


THE STUDY: RESULTS | 


concerns. The first column presents 
product-moment correlations between the 
urbanism of respondents’ communities 
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Table 1. Correlations between Urbanism Scale and Dependent Variables 
` Correlations with Urbanism 
l Partialled 
Zero- Partialled also for 
order for personal neighborhood 
"Responses to survey ~ r traits * ` unsafe Mean  §.D. 
1. Neighborhood is unsafe i tore PP A Naas — 1,75 0.60 
2. Crime is a worst feature‘of town k PAi ea bioi one’ 25 43 
3. Respondent's cooperativeness 
with interview 06* = O01 .03 4.05 1.44 
4. Residents generally are a best feature —.04 ` —.07* —~ .05 29 45 
5. Residents generally are a worst feature .14*** .10** * .O8* 12 32 
' 6. Specific groups are a best feature F baa ,18*** 18*** .09 .29 
7. Specific groups are a worst feature “eee ist? 11*** 14 35 
8. Number of kin outside the household —.18*** —.13*** —.11"** 6.66 5.13 
9. Number of nonkin named ` , 18*** — 00 — .00 10.72 6.83 
10. Feeling upset .O1 04 ` .00 1.74 + 0.82 
-11. Feeling angry 7.04 01 —.05 1.63 0.88 
12. Feeling pleased .04 — 05 7.00 4.39 ` 0.75 
13. Residents know one another is a best —,12*** a Y = lie .06 23 
14. Residents not know ” is a worst -  - .11*** .09* .08 .03 16 
15. Often see people unexpectedly a e — ,20*** ~~, 19*** 3.83 1.17 
16. Neighbors similar to respondent —.10* —.05 — 03 1.89 .0.89 
`- 17. Distrust neighbors .03 Pd ig 05 1.19 0.52 
18. Distrust most people in town ele .24*** .21*** : 1.49 0.74 


Note: The urbanism scale (mean=2.40, S.D. =0.24) and dependent variables are described in the text 


and notes. 


* The control variables are gender; age; education (5 categories); household income (17 Categories); dummy 
variables for having never been married, currently being married, working full-time, and working part-time; 
number of children under twelve living at home; number of children twelve or older living at home; length of 
residence i in the city; and length of residence in the neighborhood (each in eight categories). 


*p<.05, **p<.01  *** p<.001. 

and the respondents’ scores on 18 depen- 
dent variables. These statistics answer the 
questions of whether urbanism is associ- 
ated in our sample with the stipulated ef- 
fects. The second column presents the 
same correlations partialled for several 
important characteristics of the respon- 
dents: gender, stage in the lifecycle, edu- 
cation, income, and length of residence 


(see note to table). These adjusted statis- . 


tics allow us to assess whether the original 
correlations are spuriously inflated or de- 
. flated by self-selection—e.g., educated 
people are more likely to live in cities and 
are also less likely to be distrustful—or 
whether there is, as. hypothesized, an in- 
dependent association between urbanism 
and respondents’ answers to the survey. 
The third column adds one more control 
variable in “calculating the partials, re- 
spondents’ fear of crime, and thus indi- 
cates the association of urbanism with re- 


. spondents’ answers independent of per- 


sonal traits arid anxiety about crime. (The 
analysis presented here focuses on the 
existence or nonexistence of associations 


2^ 


(i.e., on the significance of correlations) 

rather than on variance explained, be- 
cause our concern is with testing hypothe- 
ses that urbanism is one cause of the ef-- 
fects, not with finding the major causes of ` 
the effects. While several theorists argue 
that urban residence has independent 
causal effects, few if any would claim that 
the magnitude of such effects was as 


great as those of personal traits, auch as 


education or age. } 

This table is misleadingly ampe I 
performed more complex statistical 
analyses—crosstabulations, multiple- 
regression, analyses of covariance, sub- 
group analyses, etc.—and examined de- 
tailed problems, such as skewedness in 
the dependent variables. But the correla-' 
tions in Table 1 capture the substance of 
the patterns revealed in the other 
analyses, with a few qualifications noted 
in the text. Thus, they suffice for present 


-purpases. I will discuss the findings in 


categories that parallel the major lines of 
research. 
Helpfulness. We did not include i in our 
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survey specific measures of respondenti 
willingness ‘to help strangers; but the 
willingness of potential: respondents to be 
interviewed by a stranger did vary, as sur- 
vey organizations know well; by ur- 
banism. Of the eligible central city house- 
holds, 31% refused, forthrightly or indi- 


rectly, to be interviewed, compared to 


20% or less in the other sampling strata 
(data not shown here). House and Wolf 
(1978) have shown, with national surveys, 
that this kind of difference in refusals can 
be largely explained by increases in city 
crime rates during the 1960s. -` E 

There are findings from our survey con- 
sistent with this fear-of-crime interpreta- 
‘tion: Table 1 (lines 1 and 2) shows that the 
: more urban: the community, the more 
likely were people whom we did interview 
to feel that their neighborhood was un- 
safe, and the more likely they were to 
_ yolunteer that crime was one of the “worst 
things” about their town or city, a finding 
similar to those others have reported (e.g., 
Clemente and Kleiman, 1977).4 Fear may 
indeed ‘explain why big-city people were 
less willing than small-town residents to 
be -helpful by allowing interviewers into 
‘their homes.* Furthermore, among people 
who did admit interviewers, there was no 
linear association betweeh urbanism’ and 
` how cooperative they were ‘during the 
interview (Table 1, line 3; there was a 

4 The “Neighborhood Is Unsafe” question reads 
and is coded: “Generally speaking, do you think of 


this neighborhood as (1) a very safe place, (2) a. 


somewhat safe place, or (3) not a very safe place to 
live?” Since the question followed one about “homes 
being broken into,” the context made it clear that 
safety referred to saféty from crime. The “worst 
'feature” item was coded from answers to’ an open- 
ended question, “What would you say are the worst 
things about living in this (city/town)?” Respondents 
who mentioned serious crimes or vandalism were 
coded 1; respondents who mentioned neither were 
coded 0. We asked a similar question about the “best 
things in this (city/town),” and the probability that a 


respondent cited safety from crime declined with 


urbanism (r = —.[1; partial r = ay Rana 
—.09). 

5 How might this differential response rate have 
affected the remainder of the results? There is no 
way to know, of course, how uninterviewed people 
would have responded. But efforts we made to esti- 
mate biases due to nonresponse suggested that, in 
peneral, the overall direction of our results would 
`- have been unchanged (see Methodological Appendix 
to Eee 1981). 
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modest curvilinear trend, with coopera- 
tiveness greatest in the middle range).° In 
other words, urbanites were apparently 
‘more reluctant than people living in 
smaller places to let strangers into their 
private spheres, their homes, but once 
having done so, were no less helpful. 
Conflict. Since our data concern indi- 
viduals as units of analysis, we have no 
direct measures of group conflict. But we 
can tap intergroup resentments. We asked 
respondents to tell us the “best” and 
“worst” things about their towns. Their 
answers were coded for social 
references—comments on the general 
types or behavior of residents and com- 
ments on specific ethnic, class, age, or 
‘lifestyle groups (including the respon- 
dents’ own). As Table 1 shows, there was 
little difference by urbanism in the likeli- 
hood that respondents mentioned general 
positive attributes of residents—‘kind,” 
“friendly,” “variety,” etc.—as best things 
about their towns (line 4), but urbanites 
were a bit more likely to cite general ` 
negative attributes—"rude,” “suspicious,” 
“nosey,” etc.—as worst things (line 5). 
Moreover, urbanism was independently 
correlated with respondents’ inclination to 
cite specific groups— “blacks,” “old 
people,” “gays,” “rich snobs,” etc.—both 
as best and worst features of their cities 
‘(lines 6 and 7). The particular group refer- 
ences also varied by urbanism, of course, 


rf 


6 We asked interviewers to answer several close- 
ended questions after each interview. Three items 
were combined into a cooperativeness scale: “What 
was the’ respondent's initial attitude about being 
interviewed?”, coded on a five-point scale from 
“very reluctant” to “very interested and enthusias- 
tic” “What was the respondent's attitude during the 
interview?’ , coded from “often Irritated or hostile” to 
“friendly, eager;" and “How open and forthcoming 
do you think the respondent was about (his/her) per- 
sonal problems and feelings—basically. not frank, a 
little guarded, or open?” (The modest curvilinear 
relationship appeared i in analyses of covariance that 
treated the urbanism scale as a four-category factor.) 
A respondent's willingness to be interviewed and his 
-or her cooperativeness are also dependent on the 
skill and personality of the interviewer. To minimize 
intérviewer effects, we rotated our 16 interviewers 
through the-five sampling strata. That is, we 
minimized as much as practically possible the asso- 
ciation between urbanism and specific interviewer. 
Analyses of interviewer effects showed that they 
minimally influenced our findings (Fischer, 1981: 
Methodological Appendix). 
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with small-town residents occasionally 
saying that white neighbors were an ad- 
'. vantage and poor neighbors a disadvan- 
tage, while big-city residents cited fellow 
` Asians as'an advantage and pomoseAuals 
as a disadvantage. 

The more urban the community, the 
more salient were social groups-—with 
one’s own group typically seen as a good 
thing and other groups as a bad thing—and 
the more annoying were other people's 
general attitudes and actions. Occasion- 
ally (and more so in large cities), respon- 
dents thought that other groups were a 
“best thing”’—e.g., an elderly person say- 
ing it was good to be near young 
people—but positive references were 
typically to respondents’ own groups. All 
the differences reinforce those earlier 
.§tudies’ findings that urbanism is indepen- 
dently associated with intergroup tension. 

Personal Relations. This study was 
largely directed at measuring differences 
in.the social networks of people residing in 
. communities of varying urbanism. Conse- 
quently, ` we asked many questions. ‘de- 
signed to elicit from respondents full and 


accurate lists of the people with whom - 


they. were most involved (on the tech- 
nique, see McCallister and Fischer, 1978; 
Jones and Fischer, 1978). They named and 
described, on average, 18.5 associates 
apiece. The complete results on the causal 


connection between urbanism and per-. 


sonal relations are numerous and com- 
plexly detailed, involving nonlinearities, 
interaction effects, and ambiguities; the 
final results are presented elsewhere 
(Fischer, 1981). The two items in Table 1 
(lines 8 and 9) and brief comments will sum- 
marize the interim findings sufficiently 


well to make the basic point for this re-' 


port: that urbanism does not impair per- 
sonal relations. 

The more urban the community, the 
fewer kin respondents named in their net- 


works (r = —.18). The difference is largely | 


accounted for by declines in the number of 
extended kin named, rather than in par- 
ents, children, and siblings, and also by 
the fact that residents of the most urban 
communities—immediately in or next to 
San Francisco—-Oakland—named fewer 
kin than did respondents elsewhere. Ur- 
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banism does- seem to- encourage, discon- 
nection from relatives. 

But urbanism ts equally associated-with 
naming more ‘nonkin; especially nonkin 
called “friends” (r = .18). That correlation - 
is largely explained by self-selection—the 
greater education, income, and youthful- 
ness of urbanites. Those factors held con- . 
stant, there was no straightforward varia- 
tion by urbanism in number of nonkin 
named (partial r = .00). There were varia- 
tions by urbanism in the types of nonkin, 
respondents in smaller places naming 
slightly more neighbors and cocongreg- 
ants, respondents in larger places naming 
slightly more friends, “others,” associates 
similar to themselves, and geographically 
dispersed nonkin. But there was no over- 
all net effect. 

Although the neontive effect of ur- 
banism on kin involvement lends weight 
to some notions of urban disintegration 


-G.e., “decline” of the family), it 1s much 


less relevant to the present argument than 
is the finding that urbanism was not asso- 
ciated with weaker nonkin involvement. 
Urban. overload and protective with- 
drawal should presumably manifest them- 
selves most in people’s reluctance to make 
and hold friends, but friends remained 
constant, or even increased, with ur- 
banism. Moreover, other analyses we 
conducted showed no net correlation be- 
tween the quality—felt closeness and 
intimacy—of relations and urbanism, nor 
between urbanism and the adequacy of 
the social support respondents received 
from their associates. 

In sum, the specific make-up of nioe S 
social networks apparently varies with ur- 
banism, but this study, like thosé cited 
earlier, fails to show that urbanism so- 
cially isolates individuals. | 

Psychological States. As in the case of 
social ties, our detailed findings ‘on psy- 
chological well-being are presented 
elsewhere. But the basic results are, 
again, consistent with earlier studies. We 
constructed scales that measure three’ 
domains of affect: feeling upset, nervous, 
or‘ depressed; feeling angry; and feeling 
pleased or-happy.’ Table 1 (lines 10, 11, 


7 All items but one had the same structure, asking 
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and 12) shows that there is no correlation, 
either zero-order or partial, between ur- 
banism and these feeling states. (Subur- 
banites. expressed slightly more negative 
affect, all else equal, than did respondents 
in either more or less urban places). Feel- 
- ing that the neighborhood is unsafe, how- 
. ever, is strongly correlated with psycho- 
logical states (the partial r with Upset is 
.19; Angry, .18; and Pleased, —.20). 
Whether this really indicates that fear of 
crime causes depression, or just reflects 
underlying response styles, or both, is un- 
clear. l 

Summary. If overload and resultant 
stress accompany city life, we see no evi- 
dence of it in this study, nor in others. If 


urbanites have managed to completely, 


avoid the resultant stress, as overload 
theorists sometimes argue, by avoiding or 
dampening some social involvements in 
the private sphere, we have no evidence 
of that, either. (Urbanites did report fewer 
kin than did residents of smaller places. 
But if this “withdrawal from kin is a 
- strategy for reducing stress, then it should 
be the case that social ties generally im- 
pair psychological well-being. In fact, the 
more social ties, the higher the well- 
being.® Children living at home, however, 


“How often do ... a lot of the time, some of the 
time, only once in a while, or never?” The “Upset” 
scale combined three items: “ . you feel unhappy 
or a bit depressed these days,” . you feel ner- 
vous, fidgety, or tense these days,” and”. “... you feel 
worried or upset.” The “Angry” scale combines two 
items: “. . . things get on your nerves so much that 
you feel like losing your temper,” and“. . . you feel 
you are boiling inside with anger because of others 
these days.” The “Pleased” scale includes four: “. . . 
you feel you are particularly excited about or inter- 
ested in something these days,” “. . . you feel that 
things are going the way you want them to,” “... you 
fee] pleased with what you are doing these days,” 
and “Thinking about your life as a whole, how happy 
would you say you are—very happy, pretty happy, 
pretty unhappy, or very unhappy?” Pooling all these 
items into one overall affect scale yields essentially 
the same results. 

® Put another way, the overload-and-withdrawal 
argument implies that controlling for the size of re- 
spondents’ networks should, all else equal, reveal a 


direct, negative effect of urbanism on feeling states . 


(because reduced networks suppress overload symp- 
toms). In fact, it does not. A variation on the argu- 
ment would be that urban social withdrawal reduces 
people’s contacts to a medium, “optimal” level, 
neither too few nor too many associates. But net- 
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are “associates” who do detract from psy- 
chological e S especially of their 
mothers.) 


DISTRUST 


To this point, we: have basically con- 
firmed, albeit with different sample and 
different method, earlier findings that are 
contradictory within the terms. of urban 
alienation theories: urbanites seem less 
helpful {although fear of. crime may ex- 
plain it) and seem to bear more group re- 
sentments, but they seem no more iso- 
lated or disturbed than small-town people. 
Our evidence also supports the alternative 
explanation which distinguishes public 
and private spheres. 

Some evidence from the survey indi-' 
cates that urbanites more often felt them- 
selves to be in a“world of strangers” when 
in public than did small-town residents. 
The more urban the community, the less 
likely respondents were to volunteer that 
one of the best features of the town or city 
was that “everyone knows everyone else 
(Table 1, line 13), and the slightly more 
likely they were to complain that people in 
the town did not know one another (line 
14; the skewness of these items under- 
states the degree. of association). Fur- 
thermore, we directly asked respondents 
how often they “ran into” people they 


work size was correlated with psychological well- 
being in a linear fashion. Finally, a more complex 
overload-and-withdrawal argument can be’ con- 
structed, starting with the fact that psychological 


. well-being was maximized in this sample by a high 


ratio of nonkin to kin ties, all else being equal. That 
ratio is independently associated with urbanism (as is 
clear from the correlations with its components). 
Urbanites may “withdraw” in the sense that they 


_ conserve their social attention for the most psycho- 


logically rewarding associates they have: their 
friends, not their relatives. The problem with this 
version of a withdrawal argument is that the data 
cannot distinguish it from a quite different argument: 
that urban life offers more compatible and rewarding 
associates than are available in small places; in, 
cities, more compatible friends replace the less com- 
patible kin. Some additional results lend weight to 
the latter thesis, for example, the finding that urba- 
nites nonkin associates tended to be slightly more 
similar to them in age than were the nonkin associ- 
ates of less urban respondents to them (see Fischer, 
1981). 
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knew in public places.? The larger the - 


community, the lower the reported fre- 
. quency of such encounters (line 15). We 
know, from community-level data, that 
the cities urbanites lived in were more 
. heterogeneous than were the small towns, 
more full of “strange” people as well as of 
- “strangers.” These findings are consistent 

with the common sense expectation that 
urbanites are more likely to experience 
the wider community as anonymous and 
unfamiliar than are small-town resi- 
dents. 10 

But the neighborhood is a different 


matter. Personal traits held constant, ur-' 


banites were just as likely as small-town 
residents to perceive their neighbors as 
similar to themselves in style of life (Table 
1, line 16).'! Although cities as wholes are 
very heterogeneous, residential segrega- 
tion in metropolitan areas produces ho- 
mogeneous neighborhoods. Other findings 
(not shown here) indicate that there was 
no systematic association between ur- 
banism and casual interaction with 
_neighbors—chatting on the street and bor- 
rowing small items. In sum, neighbors 
‘were an equally familiar group both to 
large-city and to small-town respondents. 
(This does not mean that neighbors were 
equally likely to become intimates of 
large-city and small-town respondents; 
they were not.) 

A Quasi Experiment. If the logic of our 
explanation——urban life estranges public 
relations but not private ones—and the 


evidence presented so far are valid, the ` 


icici 

9 Specifically, the question asked, “When you are 
not at home for at (work/school)], ‘about how often 
do you run into someone you know?” If necessary, 
interviewers explained, “I mean someone you're not 
expecting to see.” The answer categories ranged 
from (1), never, to (5), almost every day. (Carol J. 
Silverman thought of this item.) 

10 Another question asked respondents if they had 
favorite restaurants or bar “hangouts,” if they knew 
people -who worked there by name, and if so, 
whether they knew members of that person's family 
by name. Among the 265 respondents who knew at 
least one worker by name,.the. correlation between 
urbanism and knowing family members is —.23 (p< 
‘,001). 

1! The question was “In terms of general lifestyle, 
do you think that most of your neighbors are pretty 
much like you, or are they quite different from you?” 
The answers were coded (1) quite different, (2) some 
like, some different, or can't say, and G3) pretty much 
like § me. 
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following should be true: urbanism does 
not cause—is not independently associ- 
ated with—distrust of neighbors (a rela- ~ 
tively private group), but does cause—is 
independently associated with—distrust 
of other people in the city (the general 
public). To test this hypothesis, we di-. 
vided the standard distrust item into two 
forms: 


Thinking of the E P as a whole, ` 
would you say that most of the people who B 
live here can or cannot be trusted? (86% said 
“can,” 6% “cannot,” and 8% couldn't say.) 

“What about most people who live in [name 
of town or city}? would you say that mest of 
them can- be trusted or cannot be trusted? 
(66% said “can,” 15% “cannot,” and 20% 
couldt say.) 


Interviewers were instructed that “what 
we mean by ‘trust’ is whether the respon- 
dents can expect other people to behave 
appropriately over.a range-of situations.” 

We coded the answers from (1) can trust, 
(2) cannot say, to (3) cannot trust, and 
correlated them with urbanism. The two 
items-correlate at r = .25. (This is a “quasi 
experiment” in that each “subject,” serv- 
ing as his or her own confrol, is exposed 
by the questions to two different stimuli. 
If the hypothesis is correct, the responses 
to this “manipulation” should differ by and 
interact with the urbanism of the subjects’ | 


- communities.) 


As Table 1 (lines 17 and 18; first col- 
umn) shows, the predicted pattern’ ap- 
peared: urbanism was ‘significantly corre- - 
lated with distrusting most’ people in the , 
city (r = .17; distrust was especially high 
in the center cities) but not correlated with 
distrusting neighbors (r = .03). The cor- 
relations differ from one another. signifi- 
cantly (p < .001). 

The results charige, however, if the per- 
sonal traits of the respondents are held 
constant (second column). Urbanites tend 


12 The name of the municipality—e.g., San Fran- | 
cisco, Middletown, etc.—was inserted here. This 
may seem to create incommensurate. comparisons, 
between populations of hundreds of thousands of 
people and populations of a few thousand. But this is 
exactly the appropriate comparison. The small-town . 
resident when in public, say when downtown, is 
exposed to a relatively narrow range of others. The 
city resident is potentially exposed downtown to a 
vast range of others. This difference is an attribute of 
the places, not the question. 


f 
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to be more educated and affluent, both 
characteristics that increase trust. When 
these and other traits are controlled, ùr- 
banism is significantly and more strongly 
associated with both. items, distrusting 
neighbors (r = .11) and distrusting most 
people (r = .24). Still, the hypothesis is 
supported to some extent; urbanism is 
more highly correlated with distrusting 
most in the city than it is with distrusting 
neighbors (the difference in partial r's is 
significant at p < .001). (Since both items, 
and particularly the neighbor question, are 
heavily skewed, the comparison of the r's 
can be misleading. We can compare, in- 
stead, urbanism’s contribution to the ex- 


plained variance of each item. Because -> 


skewness will reduce the correlations with 
the control variables, too, this serves as a 
form of standardization. Of the variance in 
the neighbor item explained by urbanism 
and the control variables, R? = .09, ur- 


. banism explains 14%. Of, the explained 


variance in the city item, R? = .10, ur- 
banism accounts for 55%. This exercise 
also shows that urbanism is more strongly 
associated with responses to the city 
question.) Graphing the data shows that, 
as expected, respondents at the urban end 
of the scale accounted for the difference: 
they said they trusted their neighbors, but 


were less likely to trust others in the city. 


~ Moreover, the connection between ur- 
banism and distrust of neighbors can be 


fully explained by féar of neighborhood 


crime (third column). Adding the neigh- 
borhood safety item to the controls re- 
duces that partial correlation to nonsig- 


nificance (r = .05; urbanism now accounts, 


for two percent of the explained variance). 
But that fear cannot explain why urbanism 
was associated with distrust of most 


people in the city; the partial correlation ~ 


there remains sizeable (r = .21; 35% of the 
explained variance) and significantly 
greater than that with distrust of neighbors 
(p < .001).8 - 


13 The appropriate control for the “distrust most 
people” item should perhaps have been a variable 
measuring fear of crime in the city as a whole (not in 
the neighborhood). We did not have such an item. 
But I did add an additional dummy variable to the 
controls: whether or not the respondent cited crime 
as a “worst thing” about the city. The resulting par- 
tial correlations are .02 between urbanism and dis- 


In sum, the hypothesis: is samponted, 
with a small modification. Urbanism does 
not increase,. nor is it even associated 
with, distrust of neighbors, except insofar 
as city residence increases anxiety about 
crime in the neighborhood (and even then, 
only slightly). Urbanism does increase, 
and is associated with, distrust of “most 
people” in the town or city, in the public 
world, and not simply because of fear of 
crime. Presumably, had we contrasted the 


“most people in the city” item with parallel 


questions asking about other groups of 
people in respondents’ private worlds be- 
sides neighbors—coworkers, friends, 
kin—the contrast. would have been at least 

as great. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has presented sidene from a 
single study that replicates and extends 
cumulative findings from several lines of 
research on the question of whether ur- 
banism tends to estrange people from one 
another. The data seem to support a 
theory that distinguishes between the 
public and private spheres of life. In con- 
trast to the arguments of the Wirthian 
school, urbanism does not produce es-’ 
trangement from close associates, or from 
familiar groups such as neighbors. It does 
seem to produce estrangement from, and 
even conflict with, the unknown, socially 
dissimilar, and potentially threatening 
people and subcultures who make up the 
city—the inhabitants of the. “world of 
strangers.” 
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BUSINESS TEMPORAL NORMS AND BEREAVEMENT BEHAVIOR* 


Lois PRATT 
Jersey City State College 


- The development of modern commerce and industry gave rise to distinctive time 
concepts and norms governing use of time, which include precise measurement, 
scheduling, punctuality, standardization, pricing, and efficient use of time. It is 
problematic how extensively the temporal norms of business have come to domi- 
nate various aspects of social life. The paper focuses on bereavement. It examines 
the process in which business came to cast the situation of the bereaved worker in 
a temporal framework: “time off.” This gave emphasis to time prescriptions as a 
basis for organizing death work and extended business time conventions to 
bereavement practices and funerary rituals. As bereavement practices have been 
brought increasingly into consistency with the business temporal code, bereave- 
ment has taken on the meanings of the business system, reflecting and reinforcing 


a social order based on businesslike management of time. 


By tracing changes in procedures used 
by business when an employee experi- 
ences the death'of a family member, I 
examine here the process of shaping be- 
reavement practices in accordance with 
business temporal patterns. This exami- 
nation is a specific test of the general hy- 
pothesis that the time pattern established 
by the major economic units in industri- 
alized society tends to control the timing 
of less dominant activities (Hawley, 1950). 

I propose not simply that the work 
schedule established by commerce and 
industry preempts time and forces other 
activities, such as mourning and funerary 
rituals, to be scheduled in residual time, 
but that, in addition, business may influ- 
ence bereavement practices by regulating 
the bereaved directly. Since almost all of 
the nearly two million deaths occurring 
each year in the United States must be 
mourned by one or more employed per- 
sons, business has a stake in prescribing 
who is eligible to assume the bereaved 
role and the period of time bereaved per- 
sons are permitted to be relieved of work 
responsibilities. As in the case of illness, a 
key element in the role prescription, for 
bereavement is that the affected person is 
temporarily exempted from normal duties 
(Robson, 1970). 


* Direct all correspondence to: Lois Pratt, De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology, Jersey 
City State College, te City, New Jersey 07305. 

I thank Mary Goss for making helpful comments 
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In establishing rules to govern the be- 
reavement situation, business may influ- 
ence the collective meanings, norms, and 
ritual forms of mourning by applying the 
time concepts and norms for the use of 
time that were developed to facilitate in- 
dustrial production and exchange. These 
time conventions include an emphasis on 
time as a basis for organizing activity, 
precise measurement and pricing of time, 
placing value on punctuality, and in- 
creasing productivity through sequence 
planning and scheduling. The expected 


'outcome is that the patterning of be- 


reayement is brought into consistency 
with the temporal pattern of business. 
Using historical, survey, and other 
data, this paper pursues two principal ob- 
jectives. The first objective is to deter- 
mine whether modern business has regu- 
lated workers’ bereavement and whether 
it has applied some version of the time 
norms that govern its work operations. 
Determining this involves documenting 
any changes in business policies and pro- 
cedures for managing the bereavement 
situation and assessing whether the policy 
changes were based on temporal consid- 
erations and reflect basic temporal norms 
of modern business. The second objective 
is to determine whether the time norms of 7 
business have penetrated American cul- 
tural patterns for conducting funerals and 
bereavement. This involves tracing 
whether there has been a.configural se- 
quence of change over time (Heirich, 
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1964)—an interplay between canons busi- 
ness bereavement procedures and chang- 
ing funeral and bereavement customs dur- 
ing the same period of time. 

The possibility of such a relationship 
between the structure of the economic 
system and societal death-customs is sug- 
gested by evidence indicating that 
nineteenth century industrial expansion 
fostered: prolonged funeral pomp—lying in 
state, public processions, floral display, 
tomb sculpture, ornamented caskets, gar- 
den cemeteries, and elaborate mourning 
clothes—as well as protracted bereave- 
ment (Douglas, 1975; French, 1975; 
-` Habenstein and Lamers, 1975). The pos- 
sibility that secular activities may shape 
bereavemént customs is underscored by 


` _ the fact that mourning practices have not 


- been regulated rigidly or uniformly by re- 
- ligion. Only Jewish law prescribed a pre- 
_ cisely graduated mourning process—the 

first 3 days after death, 7 days, 30 days, 
and 12:months—with prescribed activities 
for each stage (Lamm, 1969). Catholic 

Canon Law made no mention of mourning 
time periods or duties, other than the de- 
sirability of praying for the dead (Bousca- 
ren and Ellis, 1946). The Puritan religion, 
in rejecting even prayers for the dead, 
prescribed neither time norms nor duties 
for the bereaved (Stannard, 1977; 
Jackson, 1977). There may, in fact, be a 
variety of historical circumstances in 
which the economic system has shaped 
bereavement practices. 


. THE TEMPORAL ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Outling the major features of the temporal 
organization of modern business will es- 
tablish a basis for determining whether or 
not bereavement policies and procedures 
have been shaped in accordance with 
business time conventions and whether or 
= not business temporal norms have infil- 
trated societal bereavement customs. 

From the late Middle Ages onward time 
was increasingly harnessed for secular 
purposes. The Christian Church had orga- 
nized the calendar into a fixed round of 
holy days and imbued days with particular 
supernatural meanings, thereby ordering 
time in terms of supernatural events and 
purposes. With the growth of commerce 
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and industry, time came increasingly to be 
ordered around important dates of civic 
and commercial life, and the time 
schedule of business came to dominate the 
daily, weekly, and yearly patterning of 
societal life (Rezsohazy, 1972). 

A fundamental feature of the time 
orientation of modern business has been 
the rational and detailed organization of 
time (Foucault, 1977). The clock made 
possible precise measurement and the di- 
vision of time into units of . standard 
length. The Church in the fourteenth 
century had demonstrated the potential of 
the clock for ordering human life by 
scheduling and disciplining life within the 
monastery, using the belfry clock to sym- 
bolize the individuals subordination to 
higher authority (Glasser, 1972). 

In the twentieth century time was re- 
fined into smaller units by business. Work 
tasks were broken down into elementary 
components, each was timed by stop- 
watch, and the precise amount of time was 
specified for performing each element of 
the task. The various sequences of tasks 
and processes were synchronized and 
coordinated by detailed time schedules. A 
key measure of the worker s effectiveness 
then became his or her ability to keep the 
production line flowing by following the 
prescribed movements within the . pre- 
scribed time allotments and rhythms 
(Boorstin, 1973). l 

The units of industrial time were stan- 
dardized. As in the Middle Agės, when 
certain spans of time took on sacred 
significance—for example, the seven days 
to- create the world and the three days 
between the death and resurrection of 
Christ—certain time durations in business ` 
acquired special significance, both | 
functional and symbolic—in particular, 
the eight-hour day, five-day workweek, 
two-week vacation, and day off. 

The standardized workday and work- 
week became the basis for compensation 
for work performed. Time was converted 
into monetary terms, and dérived en- 
hanced and precise value thereby. Time in 
industrial society is valued for what can be - 
derived, produced, or earned from it 
(Weber, 1958). Precise measurement and 
detailed scheduling of time heightens . 
awareness of time passage, focuses atten- 
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tion on alternative uses, and encourages 
productive use and husbanding of. time 
(Moore, 1963). 

This regard for time as scarce and valu- 
able, which is essential for economic de- 
velopment and business productivity, has 
been extended to the use and valuation of 
time in other spheres of activity (Goody, 
_ 1968). There is a straining to raise the 

yield on time devoted to other activities 
‘into parity with the yield on working time 


(Linder, 1970), and a tendency to measure ` 


the importance of an activity or relation- 
ship by how much time is allocated to it 
(Schwartz, 1975). 

The time conventions of business, how- 
ever, neither fully encompass all aspects 
of existence nor completely dominate the 


ordering and experiencing of the activities - 


they do regulate. Much. of business life 
itself does not conform to these time prin- 
ciples: corporate managers do not have 
fully accurate inventories of workers’ 
time; work processes are not always effi- 
ciently coordinated, with resulting 
“wasted” time; and some jobs are left 
without ‘rigid time constraints. Basic as- 
pects of our time reckoning system are not 
fully secularized. Wè take the birth of 
Jesus Christ as the standard reference 
point for reckoning historical time, rather 
than, say, the founding of the nation state. 
We retain the seven-day week terminating 
‘in a day of rest rather than a system of 
cycles designed to suit the rhythms of 
urban industrial society (Zerubavel, 1977). 
Nor:do business time conventions per- 
meate and dominate all areas of life out- 
side the workplace. Thus, it is problematic 


. how extensively business temporal pat- 


terns dominate particular aspects of con- 
temporary life, which temporal norms 
have been applied, and what has been the 
historical timing of the process. 


PROCEDURES AND EVIDENCE 


. Business Bereavement Policies and 
Procedures 


` The first objective is to document 
changes, if any, in the policies and proce- 
dures of American business for handling 
the situation when a worker experiences a 
loss by. death. Several sources provided 
relevant information. 
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A series of studies conducted between 
1940 and 1973 by the Conference Board 
(formerly called the National Industrial 
Conference Board) (1940, 1943, 1948, 
1954, 1965, 1974) on business. personnel 
practices provide data on time-off prac- 
tices, including bereavement leave. Ques- 
tionnaires were administered to national 
samples of companies representing the 
major types of business. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
sampled companies in its files and re- 
ported on time not worked, including be- 
reavement leave, in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing companies employing 
1,000 or more workers (excluding gov- 
ernment, railroads, and airlines) (U.S. ` 
Department of Labor, 1954, 1970, 1977). 

The author and graduate students inter- 
viewed the personnel officer and em- 
ployees of 40 large companies in New Jer- 
sey to obtain detailed descriptive accounts 
of cases of workers’ bereavement. The 
companies were selected from various 
business directories to include major firms 
in banking, insurance, public utilities, 
transportation, several types of manufac- 
turing, and retailing. Employee respon- 
dents were asked to volunteer for inter- 
view on the basis of their familiarity with a 
bereavement episode, either their own or. 
another workers. The interview covered 
all actions taken officially and informally - 
within the company regarding the be- 
reaved worker, the deceased family 
member, the family, other workers, the 
union, and managers, from the time the 
worker learned of the death through the 
days following the workers return to 
duty. A total of 156 different bereave- 
ments were described, ranging from 3 to 
10 in the various companies. 

In addition to documenting changes in 
business bereavement policies and prac- 
tices, it was necessary to interpret: 
whether or not those changes were based 
on temporal considerations and reflected 
business temporal conventions. One 
source was the studies conducted by the 
Conference Board of changing objectives 
and organization of the personnel func- 
tion. During 1962—1965 senior- personnel 
executives in 249 companies representing - 
the major industrial groupings were sur- - 
veyed (Janger, 1966). In 1975 comparable 
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data were obtained from 653 companies 
(Janger, 1977). Other sources were the 
management training texts prepared at 
different dates under the auspices of the 
American Management Association, 
Conference Board, and Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Mourning and Funerary Practices 


The second major objective is to deter- 
mine whether there has been a change 
over time in funerary and mourning prac- 
tices which corporate policies may have 
- helped to shape. Evidence of changes in 
normative patterns of mourning and 
funerary usage was sought in various edi- 
tions of etiquette books (Post, 1927, 1940, 
1950, 1955, 1968; Post, 1975; Vanderbilt, 
1972; Roosevelt, 1962; Fenwick, 1948). 
Data on changes in funerary practices 
were obtained from surveys of funeral di- 
rectors conducted by the National Funeral 
Directors Association (Fulton, 1971a, 
1971b). In 1967 the entire membership of 
that association and_the Jewish Funeral 
Directors Association were asked in a 
mailed questionnaire to report on the 
types of funeral services they provided, 
the services requested by clients, and 
changes during the preceding five years. 
In 1970 a national sample of National Fu- 
neral Directors Association members 
were again surveyed. Evidence of change 


is based on funeral directors’ retrospective . 


reports in 1967 of changes in practices and 
on comparisons between funeral directors’ 
descriptions of practices in the 1967 and 
1970 surveys. Evidence of contemporary 
public attitudes toward funeral. service 
and disposition practices was obtained 
from a national mail survey conducted by 
the Casket Manufacturers Association 
(Blackwell and Talarzyk, 1974). 

The evidence on changes in mourning 
and funerary practices does not, of 
course, demonstrate the extent of influ- 
ence of business bereavement policies. 
First, gaps in the data make it impossible 
to track precisely the time sequence of 
changes in death customs in relation to 
changes in business bereavement policies. 


Second, business policies are only one of: 


the social forces that have been affecting 
mourning and funerary practices. But in- 
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sofar as the changes in mourning customs 
and funeral rituals have been consistent in 
direction and content and have proceeded 
in temporal sequence with changes in 
business bereavement procedures, we 
have evidence suggesting a configural se- 
quence of change over time in which cor- - 
porate policies have been an active ele- 
ment, both responding to and helping to . 
shape bereavement customs. 


Organization of the Analysis 


We have found it useful to distinguish 
between two aspects of business be- 
reavement policy. We examine, first, the 
norms that are to govern the. situation 
when a worker is bereaved, and, second, 
the definitions of which deaths are cov- 
ered by the norms. 


BUSINESS TEMPORAL CONVENTIONS AND 
BEREAVEMENT POLICY 


Bereavement as a Corporate Policy Issue 


Since the early 1960s there has been a 
trend toward more systematic planning 
and control of the future of the business 
organization through personnel planning 
(Janger, 1977, 1966). The rationale is that 
corporate profitability depends on effec- 
tive human performance. In particular, a 
properly designed benefits structure is 
seen as a cost-effective system of 
stimulating high productivity. 

As a result, personnel policy making 


has been centralized and top management — i 


has become increasingly involved in for- 
mulating benefits policy. In the 1950s, the 
personnel function was handed over by 
chief executives to senior personnel of- 
ficers, but in the 1970s the key manage- 
ment figure in personnel matters was most 
often the president. Over half (56%) of the 
presidents and a third of the board chair- 
men in companies surveyed in 1975 par- 
ticipated in formulating benefits policies. 
There has also been a trend toward having 
personnel staff units on the corporate | 
level (rather than at the plant level), with 
many more staff specialists, led by “vice ` 
presidents.” Increasingly, the personnel 
staff deals with long-term future effective- 
ness of the company and serves as a pri- 
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mary agency of overall corporate planning 
and control. 

Bereavement leave, having been ab- 
sorbed into the corporate benefits pro- 
gram, has become subject to strategic 
planning by top management. Corpo- 
rations have tended increasingly to for- 
mulate formal policies recognizing em- 
ployees right to paid time off when a fam- 
ily member dies. The policies and 
provisions for implementing them are in- 
corporated in agreements with unions and 
in personnel procedure manuals. As Table 
` 1 shows, in 1953, 13% of companies sam- 
pled from the files of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics were found to have agreements 
with provisions for paid funeral leave, and 
this increased to 67% of companies in 


1975. The increase was especially sharp - 


among manufacturing companies—those 
most likely to have union agreements. 

Other studies, which asked firms 
whether they provided paid bereavement 
leave. to workers, regardless of whether 
they had a union agreement to do so, re- 
veal that the. increase has been even 
greater than the above figures suggest. By 
1973 at least 90% of companies officially 
granted paid leave for bereavement 
(Conference Board, 1974). 

By authorizing bereavement leave as a 
right rather than a privilege granted at the 
discretion of management, these policies, 
agreements, and procedures have made it 
legitimate for workers who experience a 
loss to declare officially their bereaved 
status and take leave from the workplace. 
In a 1970 sample of bereaved next-of-kin, 
it was found that 92% said it was very easy 
to get off work during the funeral week 
(Khleif, 1976). 


Temporal Construction of Bereavement 


These business policies have framed the 
issue of workers’ bereavement almost ex- 


Table 1. Percent of Companies with Union 
Agreements Providing for Paid Funeral/ 
Bereavement Leave 


Year All industries Manufacturing 
1953 13 10 
1970 55 72 
1975 67 87 


Sources: 'U. S. Department of Labor, 1954, 1970, 
1977.7 
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clusively in temporal terms: “time off’ 
(Seybold, 1961). Five or fewer of the 40 
corporations studied in depth had estab- 
lished as company. policy any of these 
other possible responses to a worker's be- 
reavement: attendance by a company rep- 
resentative or coworkers at the funeral or 
visitation (viewing); flowers for the fu- 
neral or a donation to medical research; 
expression of sympathy from the com- 
pany by card or letter; transportation of 
the body from afar (an airline); use of a 
company car to attend the funeral; or a 
cash donation to the bereaved worker. 
About a third of the companies communi- 
cated within the firm the news of a family 
member’s death by formal means— 
bulletin board, memo, or house organ. 

This temporal interpretation of be- 
reavement by corporations is consistent 
with bereavement customs throughout the 
world. Cross-cultural studies have shown 
that bereavement norms usually prescribe 
the period of mourning as well as the con- 
duct for the mourning period (Mathison, 
1970; Rosenblatt et al., 1976). Corporate 
construction of bereavement is distin- 
guished by interpreting it exclusively in 
temporal terms and, as will be doc- 
umented, by applying distinctive temporal 
norms. 


Monetary Expression of 
Bereavement Time 


During the past three decades, corpo- 


. rations’ arrangements for workers’ be- 


reavement have increasingly tended to 
render bereavement time in monetary 
terms. Bereavement leave. has: become 
one element in the “fringe benefits” pack- 
age that includes pensions, insurance, and 
paid time off for vacations, holidays, and 
“personal reasons.” “Personal” time off 
includes bereavement, along with jury 
duty, sickness, military duty, voting, and 


. court appearances (Levin, 1973). 


Before World War II fringe benefits 


’ were rare among worker demands. The 
: government's wartime economic policy of 


limiting wage increases caused unions to 
direct their demands toward. nonwage’ 
benefits, which were permitted by the 
War Labor Board. After World War II, 


‘ continued prosperity fostered a higher 
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standard of living, and workers, seeking 
greater security and social benefits, con- 
. tinued to press for enhaneed fringe bene- 
fits (Allen, 1969) and for increased time off 
in particular. 

The costs of time-off benefits have in- 
creased accordingly, as Table 2 shows. All 
paid time off—including holidays, va- 
cations, and time off for personal reasons 
(bereavement, etc.}—represented 7% of 
total payroll ¢osts in 1957 compared to 
12% in 1975 (Chamber of Commerce, 
1958, 1976). Figured in dollars, all time off 
payments cost $311 per employee per year 
in 1957 compared to $1,137 in 1975. 

‘The costs of personal time off (for be- 
reavement, etc.) constitute a small share 
of total time-off benefits, and bereave- 
ment. leave is a tiny element in the total 
costs of time off. Considering time off for 
all personal obligations combined, the 
costs represented 0.2% of total payroll in 
1957 and 0.4% in 1975. The costs of be- 
reavement leave are not calculated sepa- 
rately in these studies. However, it is es- 
timated that it costs a fraction of a cent 
(several mills) per hour per employee 
(Levin, 1973). 

Although bereavement leave is a minor 
cost item in the overall benefits structure, 
it is handled the same way as all 
benefits—within a cost framework. An 
American Management Association pub- 
lication, Negotiating Fringe Benefits 
(Levin, 1973:32), recommended that “Em- 
ployers should attempt to price this item 
as accurately as possible so as to include it 

in their estimate of the settlement costs.” 
' Negotiation between companies and 
unions for paid time off has invested be- 
reavement with monetary meaning and 


Table 2. Costs of Fringe Benefits in 1957 and 1975 


All fringe benefits (pensions, insurance, 
and all time off) 

All time off (holidays, vacations, and 
personal time off) 

Personal time off only (bereavement, 
jury, sickness, military, voting, and 
court) 
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value. It represents time that has been 
formally costed by both management and 
unions. This reinforces other established 
practices that render bereavement in 
monetary terms. For example, the be- 


reaved family is expected to express the `. 


magnitude of its loss through its ex-- 
penditure on the funeral (Bowman, 1959). 
Life insurance is an established méch- ’ 
anism by which a person gives monetary 
expression to his (or her) love and concern 
for the welfare of his heirs after his death, . 
and in recognition of which his heirs credit 
him with proportionate “economic im- 


mortality” (Zelizer, 1978). 


Corporate Control of Time 


By the 1960s corporations had asserted 
control over bereavement leave by ap- 
plying techniques that were developed to 
control employees on the job: formal rules 
promulgated in written form, processing | 
through vertical channels, written rec- 
ords, and monitoring of compliance. 
Employer's Handbook for Labor Negoti- 
ations (Fritz and Stringari, 1964:259) ad- 
vised management that “Leaves should be 
kept under the exclusive control of the . 
company.” And the first step in achieving ` 
control is to specify the provisions, limi- 
tations, and procedures governing be- 
reavement leave. The National Industrial 
Conference Board (Seybold, 1961) ad- 
vised that personnel manuals should cover 
the following: 

Degree of relationship... 

Definition of immediate family 

If death occurs during employee’s vacation 

If a holiday occurs during the absence 

Maximum time granted 

Notifying the personnel office 


Dollars per 
Percent of . employee 
payroll per year 
1957 1975 1957 1975 
25 40 1,142 4,731 
7 12 311 1,137 
0.2 0.4 9 47 


Sources: Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 1958, 1976. 
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The formal vertical channels are aed in. 


processing a:workers application for be- 


reavement leavé. Managing the. Employee 


Benefits Program (McCaffery, 1972) pre- 


_ scribed that managers authorized to sign 


employee time cards should control the 
allowed hours and approve payment for 


. personnel absence. Leaves are processed 
-* formally. According to Employer's Hand- 


book for Labor Negotiations . (Fritz and 
Stringari, 1964:257): “All leaves should be 


. in writing. Set forth the reason for the 


leave, the date and time on which the 


leave is to commence, the date and time. 


the employee must return to work and 


_ possible penalties for overstaying the 


leave.” Auditors encourage the practice of 


- filing a written permission in the em- 


ployee’s personnel file to verify the legiti- 
macy of an absence. 

Management has instituted procedures 
to detect workers’ violations of bereave- 
ment leave provisions. Collins (1967; 113) 


` warns that 


More grandmothers are purported to die on 
the opening day of the baseball season than 
on any other day of the year. The vast 
majority of employees are honest, but the 
few who abuse a privilege set an unfavorable 
example for the others. The problem in the 
area of pay continuance is thus one of devel- 
oping adequate controls. 


Some companies require an obituary 
notice to prove a death occurred. A very 


_ few’stipulate a death certificate but invoke. 


the rule only if the employee has had a 
suspicious number of deaths (Levin, 


1973:32). Employer's Handbook for Labor 


Negotiations (Fritz and Stringari, 
1964:257) advised that “An employee who 


gives a false reason for leave should be 


disciplined.” 
Precise Measurement and 
Limitations of Time 


There has been a trend in corporate be- 
reavement leave provisions toward in- 


‘creasingly ‘specific and limited time 


allowances. Keeping in mind that before 
1960 only a minority of companies allowed 
paid leave for bereavement to the general 
workforce, the tendency in the early 
policies was to keep open the amount of 
time allowed, ae Managenal Se 
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tion to. décide each case. In fact, a 1953 
survey (U.S. Department of Labor, 1954) 
found that 13% of the companies with. 
leave provisions stipulated that the ` 
amount of paid’ leave was at the com- - 
pany’s discretion. Policies generally 
provided for “time necessary,” “reason- 
able time,” “varies depending on the indi- 
vidual case,” or “no fixed policy.” 

Thus (as shown in Table 3), in 1943 30% 
of the companies with paid funeral leave 


provisions fixed the time allowance, com- 


pared to 82% in 1963 and 1973. Table 3 
also indicates that an increasing, propor- 
tion of companies have set paid leave at 
three days: one-fifth of companies in 1953 
compared to nearly three-fifths in 1973. 
This provision is likely to become even 
more widespread because. it is. pro- 


‘ pounded in publications of management 


associations: “. . . many companies today 


‘consider the three days’ pay to be invio- 


late” (McCaffery, 1972:125). 

The boundaries of the leave -are also 
specified. It is now standard policy that 
leave begins after the death occurs, not in 
the terminal phase of dying. Many. policies 
specify that the paid time off must be 
taken concurrently with the funeral and on 
consecutive days (Shea, 1972; Levin, 


1973). While the three-day time allowance’. 


fixes an end point on the leave, a few 
companies give even more detailed speci- 
fications for calculating. the termination 


date. As recommended in an American | 


Management Association. publication: 


„itis usually expected that when a death ~ 
occurs on ‘a. Saturday the employee should 
“return to work on a eee, following the 


Table 3, Companies Providing Specified Benefits, `- 
Among All Companies with Paid Funeral 
Leave Provisions 


Percent 


Percent with time . specifying 
allowance fixed 3 days 
1943 30 — 
1948 39 18—20 
1953,'4 540 19 
1963 82 50., 
1973 82 58 ` 


Sources: National Industrial IERP Board, 
1943, 1948, 1954, 1965;- Conference Board, 1974; 
U.S. Department of Labor, 1954. si 

Nore: Until 1963 it was mainly salaried’ solen 
who were covered by funeral leave provisions. 
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normal time for the funeral. (McCaffery, 
1972: 125). 


Some corporations do not allow exten- 
. sion of leave for bereavement, and those 
that do typically prescribe that the time off 
be taken without pay or that it be de- 
ducted from sick-leave or vacation. Any 
such extension requires approval. 
Bereavement is thus framed as a dis- 
tinctive event in time and space. This 
reinforces the bereaved person’s mourn- 
ing responsibilities during the three days 
at home, and calls for decisive termination 
of the mourning and return to full perfor- 
mance of duties at the workplace when the 
three days are spent. : 


. Standardization of Temporal Policy 


Over the past. three decades business has 
tended increasingly to standardize be- 
reavement leave by establishing uniform 
provisions for all classes of workers. In 
the past, salaried workers were paid for 


fime off during bereavement, but hourly ` 


wage workers were not. In 1940, 95% of 
companies provided this benefit to 
salaried employees, compared to 5% to 
wage employees. As late as 1967 an 
American Management Association re- 
port on employee benefits: stated: “The 
basic policy has been that hourly paid em- 
ployees are paid only for time worked and 
weekly paid employees continue to re- 
ceive pay during periods of unavoidable 
absence” (Collins, 1967:112-3). This dif- 
ferential was rooted in the hierarchical 
pattern of organization. White-collar per- 
sonnel, who were exempted from over- 
time pay, received these benefits to assure 
that they retained an edge over subordi- 
nates (McCaffery, 1972). 

There has béen a sweeping trend (doc- 
umented in Table 4) to grant paid be- 


Table 4. Percent of Companies with Paid Bereave- 
ment Leave Provisions for Salaried and 
Hourly Employees, 1940-1973 


Salaried employees Hourly employees 


1940 95 5 
1954 86 27 
1963 92 63 
1973 97 90 


_ Sources: National Conference Board, 1940, 1954, 
1965; Conference Board, 1974. 
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reavement leave to hourly workers. By 
1954, 27% of companies had covered 
hourly workers; by 1963, 63%; and by 
1973, 90%. 

There has also been a trend toward, 
standardizing the leave provisions for all 
classes of workers. In the past, those . 
companies that did extend paid time off 
for bereavement to wage workers tended 
to apply different rules to hourly and 
salaried employees, generally restricting 
wage workers to a fixed number of days, 
usually three days, and allowing greater 


` flexibility arid discretion for salaried 


workers. Salaried workers provisions 
have been brought into line with the more 
restrictive provisions that were being 
applied to wage workers. In 1943, 70% of 
firms had flexible or open-ended ar- 
rangements for salaried workers, com- 
pared to 46% in 1954 and only 18% in 1973 
(National Industrial Conference Board, 
1943, 1954; Conference Board, 1974). > 
The standardization of benefits for 


-salaried and hourly workers began when 


unions negotiated bereavement leave ben- 
efits for blue-collar workers, the terms of 
which precisely delimited and. regulated 
the leave. Next, the flexible provisions 
that had covered salaried workers were 
replaced by the more restrictive terms that 
had been arranged in blue-collar | 
agreements. This reflects the tendency of 
business, especially large corporations, to 
seek administrative economies and con- 
trol by applying the same set of rules to all 
personnel in the organization (iray and 
ee 1976). 


Adaptation of Business Time to 
Personal Time 


Bereavement leave occupies a eci po- 


` sition within the business temporal order. 


It represents a deviant situation in the 
sense that a company cannot control the 
timing of an individual workers bereave- 
ment or the overall quantity and spacing 
of worker bereavements during the year, 
and also in the sense that bereavement 
arises from an individual workers per- 
sonal life situation rather than from corpo- 
rate or societal events. Time: off from 
work for bereavement thus represents an` 
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adaptation of business affairs to the timing 
of the individuals life situation. 
It is significant, therefore, , that be- 


reavement leave is almost the only form of ' 


time off for a personal and private need 


that is provided universally in American, 


business. The primary emphasis in time 
- off practices is to arrange predictable and 
standardized days off and to observe 


societal events rather than the workers- 


personal events. 

Most companies do not provide piid 
leave for illness in the family, and the 
practice has been declining in the same 


period in which time off for death in the - 


family has become firmly established. 
' Family illness leave for office employees 
was provided by 67% of firms in 1954 but 
by only 38% in 1973; it was provided to 
hourly workers by very few companies in 
1954 or 1973. Paid marriage leave also de- 
clined for office employees: from 55% of 
companies in 1954 to.25% in 1973. Paid 
time off to, see, a doctor or dentist in- 
creased slightly during the 20 years. Table 
5 shows the percentages of companies 
providing paid time off for various pur- 
poses,. compares hourly and salaried 


workers, and SHOWS changes from 1954 to 


1973. 

- It is not only’ that bereayement leave, in 
contrast to other forms of personal leave, 
is granted by more firms, but also that it is 
granted more uniformly to all classes of 
workers. While bereavement: leave bene- 
fits were equalized for blue-collar and 
white-collar workers by 1973, this did not 
occur for other forms of personal time off. 

Fewer firms allow blue-collar workers to 


Table 5. Percent of Companies Providing Paid Time 
Off for Various Purposes to Hourly and 
Salaried Employees, 1954 and 1973 ` 


Hourly Salaried 

- > 1954 1973 1954 1973 

Death in family 27 9% 8 97 
Jury duty 34 9% 76 % 
Illness in family i 7 5 67 38 

Medical/dental 

appointment 9 22 68 73 
Marriage of employee 6 5 55 25 
Summer encampment | 68 81 
Trial witness 38 66, 
Voting time 37 51 


SourcEs: National Industrial Conference Board, 
1954; Conference Board, 1974. 
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have paid time off for medical and dental 
appointments, the worker s marriage, and 
illness in the family, than grant these ben- 
efits to white-collar workers. 

In contrast to personal and private 
needs for time off, some, but not all, of the 
worker's civic and societal responsibilities 
have been accorded time off by ` an in- 
creasing proportion of companies. Paid 
time off for jury duty is granted by almost 
all firms and to hourly as well as salaried 
employees. (A worker is either paid full 
wages on top of jury fees or paid the dif- 


_ ference between usual wages and the fees 


given by the courts.) A substantial pro- 
portion of firms also grant paid time off for 
summer military duty, voting, and ap _ 
pearance in court as a witness; but more 
firms allow white-collar than blue-collar . 
workers to be paid for time taken to per- 
form these duties. 

Very few firms given personal holidays. 
The employée’s birthday was a paid holi- 
day in only 1% of companies. in 1954. In 
1973 about 9% gave birthday holidays to 
office employees and about 18% to hourly 
‘employees. A floating. holiday, which 
permits the employee to choose the date, 
was given by about 13% of firms in 1973, 
up from 4% in 1963 (National Industrial 
Conference Board, 1954, 1965; Confer- 
ence Board, 1974). i 

In contrast, vacation and fixed holidays 
have increased. The vacation is now uni- 
versally provided. ‘This is personal time 
off in the sense that the worker may do 
what he wishes in this time, but vacations 
are prescheduled, nationally syn- 
chronized, and have been institutionalized 
on the grounds that this time off serves to 
refresh the employee for the next year of, 
work. The number of fixed paid holidays 
has increased from an average of 6—7 in 
1956 to 8 in 1963 and 9 in 1973. A third of 
companies had 10 holidays or more in: 


- 1973, up from a fifth in 1963 (National | 
Industrial Conference Board, 1965; Con- 


ference Board, 1974). Six specific days are 
virtually universal business holidays: 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, New Year's, 
Independence, Labor, and Memorial Day. 


The total number of days off now exceeds 


that found in early decades of this cen- 


‘tury, although it falls short of the number 


prevailing prior to the fifteenth century in 
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Europe when the Church established a 
fixed round of holy days. 

This business calendar of synchronized 
holidays tends to bring standardization to 
the corporate and national temporal order, 
and the holidays chosen symbolize 
societal unity and order. The pattern is 


reflected in the costs of various benefits.. 


The average cost per employee per year in 
1977 for vacations was $636 and for holi- 
days it was $405, while all forms of per- 
sonal leave cost only $48 per employee 
per year (Chamber of Commerce, 1978). 

Viewed in the context of business’ 
overall pattern of paid leaves, bereave- 
ment leave has been accorded a special 
standing. Paid leave is universally 
provided for bereavement but not for the 
other unpredictable and personal events in 
the workers life. This reinforces the 
legitimacy of bereavement and points up 
the bereaved workers obligation to as- 
sume the role and attend to his or her 
death duties. By sending the worker home 
to deal with this most personal of life 
events, these policies also sharply segre- 
gate the time and place for work from the 
time and place for personal life 
(Zerubavel, 1979). 


IMPLICATIONS OF BUSINESS TIME POLICY 
FOR BEREAVEMENT PRACTICES 


Implications for Duration of Mourning 


The trend over the past three decades to 
limit paid bereavement leave to three days 
is consistent with and gives further im- 


. ` petus to the trend during this century to 


shorten the formal mourning period. In 
1927 Emily Post reported that the pre- 
scribed period of formal mourning for a 
widow was three years, but by 1950 she 
reported that two years was considered 
extreme and even more than six months 
was rare. Gorer (1965) found in Great 
Britain that fewer than a fifth of bereaved 
persons in his sample gave up any leisure 
activities after the funeral, and in the 
minority who gave up diversions the pe- 
riod was for only a week or so. 

There are indications that it is coming fo 
be normatively prescribed that the 
mourning period be brief. According to 
Fulton (1965:101), there is an “expectation 
of stoical acceptance of death. The ex- 
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pression of grief or sympathy for a death is 
limited to time and place. The dramaturgy 
of death moves inexorably to a 
conclusion——often only three days. Within 
one week one is expected to be back on 
the job.” Kutscher (1979) reported that in 
a sample of 125 widows and widowers 
over 90% viewed work as “good for’ the ` 
bereaved; hence about half would encour- 
age the bereaved to resume work within a 
week and three-fourths recommended a 
return within two weeks. Recent etiquette 
books prescribe brief mourning. Amy 
Vanderbilt (1972:192) advised that the be- 
reaved family should “pursue, or try to 
pursue, our usual social course within a 
week or so after a funeral.” 


Implications for Funerary Ritual 


A national survey of funeral directors in 
1967, which asked respondents to report 
changes in their practices during the pre- 
vious five years, showed a decrease in the 
proportion of full traditional funerals 
(Fulton, 1971a; 1971b). It was calculated 
that 9 out of 10 funerals were traditional 
“complete” funerals in 1967. A re-survey 
in 1970 revealed that the proportion had 
dropped further to 7 out of 10 funerais. In 
nonmetropolitan areas 52% of funeral di- 
rectors still conducted only traditional fu- 
nerals in 1970, but in large urban areas 
only 8% of the funeral directors did so. 
One out of five funeral directors reported 
that families were specifically requesting 
brief funerals. 

There has been some erosion of each 
step in the funeral. Between 1967 and 1970 
funeral directors reported an increase in 
the number of funerals with no viewing or 
Visitation; dispatching the body directly 
from the funeral service without a com- 
mittal service; dispatching the body di- 
rectly from the hospital for immediate dis- 
position without a funeral service; and 
donation of the body to science without a 
viewing, funeral or committal service, and 
sometimes without a memorial service 
after disposition. Disposal by cremation 
increased (doubled between 1960 and 1976 
to 7% of deaths) (Consumer Reports, 
1977). With direct cremation the body is 
taken from the place of death directly to 
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the crematory, and the whole procedure 
can be carried out within 24 hours. 
These data do not indicate the extent of 
influence by business policies. However, 
the data do indicate that the timing and 
direction of the trends in funerary ritual 
are consistent with the timing and direc- 
tion of business bereavement provisions, 
thus making it plausible to infer an inter- 
play between business policies and the 
changes in funeral ritual. 


REGULATING ELIGIBILITY FOR TIME OFF 


Business regulates access to bereavement 
leave by specifying the categories of per- 
sons whose deaths the worker may have 
paid time off to mourn. Even in 1954 only 
6% of the firms failed to specify the re- 
lationship for which paid leave was au- 
thorized, and in 1972 all companies with 


provisions for paid bereavement leave did. 


so specify (U.S. Department of Labor, 
1954; Conference Board, 1972). 
The corporate definitions restrict be- 


reavement leave to deaths of family mem- 


bers. Practically all include spouse, child, 
and parent, and a majority include sibl- 
ings. This was true in 1954 as well as in 
1972, as shown in Table 6. Since 1954 
there has been a tendency to extend the 
eligible relationships to include parents- 


in-law—from less than half of agreements. 


in 1954 to three-fourths in 1972. 
Siblings-in-law were included in only 6% 
of 1954 agreements,-and while the propor- 
tion has increased in subsequent years, 
this relationship category was included in 
fewer than half of the 1972 agreements. 
The family is defined in bereavement 


Table 6. Definition of Eligibility for Paid Bereave- 
ment Leave in Terms of Family Rela- 
tionships, 1954 and 1972 





1972 
1954  Non-office Office 
Spouse 92 100 100 
' Parents 9] 100 100 
Children 9] 100 99 
Siblings 78 86 84 
Parents-in-law 43 78 74 
Siblings-in-law ` 6 35 43 
Not defined 6 — m 


Sources: National Industrial Conference Board, 
1954; Conference Board, 1972. 
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leave agreements as a narrow nuclear unit 
of spouse, parents, and children, plus the 
spouse’s parents. 

Grandparents, ' grandchildren, 
brothers/sisters-in-law, aunts/uncles, and 
even relatives residing with the employee 
are excluded from the provisions of a 
majority of agreements; and in those 


agreements that do include these rela- 


tives, less time in allowed. An American 
Management Association publication rec- 
ommended that for relatives other than 
immediate family one day should be 
granted for funeral attendance (McCaf- 
fery, 1972). 

Friends are universally excluded from. 
the formal provisions of bereavement 
leave agreements. In interviews with 
workers and personnel officers in 40 cor- | 
porations, respondents in one-fifth of 
these firms reported instances in which a- 
worker was allowed time to attend the 
funeral of a friend who was a coworker; 
but in almost all cases the worker was paid - 
for the time only if he or she was desig- ` 
nated to attend the funeral as a represen- 
tative of the work unit. 


IMPLICATIONS ‘OF LEAVE ELIGIBILITY 
RULES FOR BEREAVEMENT PRACTICES 


Business policies authorize longer leave 
for immediate family than for more distant 
family members, disallow paid leave be- 
yond a fixed circle of close relatives, and 
provide the same leave for all members 
defined as immediate family. We will ex- 
amine how these two aspects of leave eli- 
gibility bear on which deaths are formally 
mourned, the number of people par- 
ticipating, the amount of time spent on 
funerals, and the nature of the rituals. 


Delimiting the Circle of Bereaved 


Exclusion of certain relationship 
categories (friends and distant relatives) 
from the contractual definition and limita- 


- tion of time off for deaths of certain rela- 
_ tives to the day of the funeral or funeral 


attendance only may tend to reduce over- 
all participation in mourning duties and | 
funerary rituals. Although employed per- 
sons are not obliged to confine their -be- 


reavement duties to the contractual time . 
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allowances, they may be deterred by the 
regulations from taking unpaid leave or 
requesting extended or. unauthorized 
leave; and without a leave, it may be 
awkward or impossible to meet the time 
requirements of funeral rites and be- 
reavement duties. 

The 1967 and 1970 surveys of funeral 
directors and a 1966 survey of Protestant 
clergy all found evidence that the number 
of adults attending funerals had, indeed, 
decreased during the 1960s (Fulton, 
1971a, 1971b; Irion, 1966). 

Corporate policy appears to be leading 
rather than following social usage in ex- 
cluding friends and distant relatives. 
Etiquette books continue to insist that rel- 
atives and friends have extensive duties to 
perform. 


At this time it is of immeasurable help if a 
very good friend is willing to take charge of 
the funeral arrangements. .. . Immediately 
on hearing of the death, intimate friends of 
the deceased -should go to the house of 
mourning and ask whether they can be of 
service. There are countless ways in which 
they can be helpful, from assisting with such 
material needs of the family as food and child 
care, to sending telegrams, making phone 
calls, and answering the door. (Post, 
1975:503, 508) 


Assigning higher’ temporal value to 
deaths in the immediate family than to 
deaths of lesser kin invests the nuclear 
unit with a conspicuous primacy in death 
work, and this may foster more private, 
simple, and abbreviated funerals. 
` Specifying the immediate family in the 
contractual definition reinforces the fam- 
ily's obligations. Not only is the worker 
who sustains a family loss permitted to 
stop work, but he or she may be expected 
to do so by coworkers and family, for the 
definition officially ascribes to that worker 
the role of bereaved person. 

This pattern is consistent with and lends 
support to the long-term trend, described 
by Ariés (1979), for the nuclear family to 
take over the role of mourning from the 
collectivity, and, more specifically, with 
the established American legal tradition of 
imposing a real obligation on survivors to 
care for the dead and to focus on the im- 
mediate family as the responsible agent. 
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In practically every state in the United 
States, the duty falls upon the surviving 
spouse; if the deceased had no spouse, 
then upon the nearest kin of sufficient age 
and possessed of enough money to defray 
the expenses, in this order: first, father, 
mother, son, daughter; second, 
grandparents, grandchild, siblings; third, 
great grandparents, aunts/uncles, 
nephews/nieces; fourth, great aunts/ 
uncles, first cousins; fifth, first cousins 
once removed; and sixth, second cousins 
(Greenberg, 1976). While the corporate 
definition of the bereaved does reinforce 
the legal emphasis on the duty of the im- 
mediate family, it also tends to restrict 
death work to that unit. 

By regulating the manpower of death 
work, these provisions would be expected 
to influence the type and amount of funer- 
ary ritual. Funerals would be arranged by 
and for nuclear families. Hence we might 
expect a trend away from elaborate public 
ritual and toward simplified private rites. 

The national surveys of funeral direc- 
tors in 1967 and 1970 (Fulton, 1971a, 
1971b) revealed an increase in the propor- 
tion of funeral directors who had calls for 
private viewings, private funerals, private 
committals, and funerals with no viewing 
and immediate disposal, with either a 
memorial service following disposal or no 


“memorial service. In 1967 fewer than 2 in 


10 funeral directors reported requests for 
no viewing and a private funeral, but by 
1970 8 in 10 funeral directors had such 
requests. Private rituals not only narrow 
the participation in the event, but also 
eliminate the public procession. 

In a survey of Protestant clergy (Irion, 
1966), a majority of the ministers reported 
that even their church funerals tended in- . 
creasingly to focus on the family and to 
leave others in the congregation as passive 
onlookers. The vast majority (8 in 10) gave 
a sermon or address that was directed 


toward the bereaved family. Only a fifth 


reported that the congregation sang a 
hymn, and half reported the congregation 
said the Lord’s Prayer in unison. 
Surveys of the public in the 1970s sub- 
stantiate the favorable sentiment toward 
private rituals. A 1974 opinion survey by 
the American Casket Manufacturers As- 


` Deaths 
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sociation | (Blackwell and Tarirzyk 
1974:41, -45) found that only 9% of the 
sample ‘thought that funerals, should “be. 
> large-and involve many friénds and fam-. 
ily.” Fifty-four percent felt that “funerals ` 


should be = and pavate s! 


econ Mourning for Family 


/ By fixing bereavement leave at a standard 


three days for the death of a spouse, child, 
parent, parent-in-law, and sibling, the 
leave policies Serve to equate all relation- 


ships within the family: This may have the 
effect of homogenizing mourning prac- - 


tices for all. these family relationships. 


This contrasts. with traditional patterns _ 


- of differentiated mourning. In addition to 


the legal provisions that ranked degrees of 


i kinship as-a basis fór assigning responsi- 
: bility, etiquette | books show that the pre- ` 
. scribed mourning period différed de- 


pending on the. relationship of the de- 


_ ceased to. the mourner, as well as the age 


al 


and sex ofthe bereaved person. Accord- 
ing to Emily Post in 1927,,a man formally 


mourned the death of his wife for one ` 


year, his father for six months, his brother 
for three months or more, and his child 
either for the six months prescribed for 
the death of a father or the full year re- 
quired for a wife. k 

This differentiated pattern‘of mourning 
was enforced by prescribing that the be- 
reaved wear special clothing’ that iden- 
tified the mourners relationship to the de- 


_ ‘ceased. In 1927 a widow was expected to: 

‘wear deep mourning with crepe veil for a 
“year, plain, black the ` second year, and: 
(which permitted - 
“black, white, grey and mauve), for'the. 


“second -mourning,” 


third year. And “Widowers—especially if 


they are elderly—often go into ‘black | 


clothes, and wear very dark grey mixtures 
with a deep black band on the hat, and of 
course black accessories” (Post, 

1927:412), Mourning clothes requirements 
were decreasingly severe for deaths of 
parents, siblings, and grandparents. While 
only the affluent would have subscribed 
fully to these complex and costly pre- 
scriptions, it is likely that a large part of 
the population would have been guided by 


clothes, as follows: 
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“the Basic principle, which was to distin- 
guish.the particular loss being mourned by 


. Wearing some symbolic form of dress for a 


specific time. 

Subšequent'editions of etiquette manu- 
als reveal a trend toward prescribing 
similar mourning practices regardless of — 
which family member had died. This came 


about through shortening all mourning ánd 


reducing the insignia that had enforced 
differentiated mourning. By the 1960s the 
prescribed period was. six months to a 
year for any member of the immediate 
family—spouse, parent, or child—and 
three .to six months for sibling or 
grandparent. 

` The influence of business in eroding the 
costuming customs is evident in the 
etiquette books. Even in 1927; Post 
(1927:412) reported on men’s mourning 
“The necessities of 
business and professional affairs, which . 
‘make withdrawal into: seclusion. impossi- - 
ble, have also madeé it entirely correct for 
a man to go into mourning by the simple 
expedient of putting a black band on his > 
‘hat and on the left sleeve of his clothes.” 
By 1950 (Post, 1950:292), she noted, 
“There is an-objection to even a sleeve 
band on business clothes: the implied bid 
for sympathy, which most men want to 
avoid.” 

Post began in 1950 to report the influ- 
ence of business on women’s mourning 
behavior (Post, 1950:292—3): “Since 
mourning is the outward evidence, of a 
personal frame of mind which has no place 
in the; i impersonal world of business, 
‘mourning which attracts attention’ is’ as 
unsuitable ‘in an.office as a black uniform, 
would be on a soldier.” 


+ With the, virtual el madion of visible 


signs of mourning for employed people 
and with the reduction of mourning time | 
for all degrees. of kinship, a trend was de- 


veloping toward . equating deaths of all | 


inner-family members for bereavement 
purposes: Business dress and demeanor 
codes had been instrumental in generating 
the trend toward homogenized bereave- 
ment practices within the nuclear family, 
and bereavement leave policies of busi- 
ness have given further impetus to the 
trend. 
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BEREAVEMENT AS REFLECTION OF THE 
SOCIAL ORDER l 


We have examined changes during three 
decades in business policies and proce- 
dures for handling workers bereavement, 
changes that represent a tendency to 
apply the time norms that govern work 
operations to the bereavement situation. 
This process included absorbing be- 
reavement leave into the corporate bene- 
fits program; framing the bereavement 
issue in temporal terms; pricing leave 
time; measuring and limiting leave time 
precisely; standardizing time for all per- 
sonnel; asserting company control over 
terms and eligibility and monitoring com- 
pliance; handling by formal procedures, 
such as written records and vertical chan- 
nels; and segregating officially the time 
- and place for mourning from the time and 
place for working. 

These business procedures are con- 
verging with other social forces to reshape 
American bereavement customs. One of 
the other forces, the widespread employ- 
ment of women, has transformed women 
from stewards of the tràditional pattern of 
protracted mourning into carriers of the 
bereavement norms prescribed by busi- 
ness. The tendency for. deaths to take 
place within hospitals has added urgency 
to death rituals, for hospitals insist that 
the body be removed promptly after 
death. Increased longevity means that 
most people who die are elderly and have 
long since become disengaged from work, 


community, and relatives. Since they. 


leave no “unfinished business” with the 
living, the survivors are able to dispatch 
them quickly (Blauner, 1966). The con- 
sumer movement has helped to erode the 
demand for elaborate funerals by focusing 
attention on funeral costs. 

The bereaved role that is emerging 
under the influence of corporate policies 
and these other social forces i is taking this 
form: 

Role eligibility. A narrow category of 
persons are eligible and obligated to 
mourn a given death. A clear distinction is 
made between the directly-involved inner 
core of family members and friends and 
relatives who are not formally recognized 
as bereaved. 
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Role obligations. Persons who are for- 
mally defined as bereaved because of their 
relationship to the deceased are given time 
off from regular work and are expected to ` 
arrange all the. rituals and disposition. 
Relatives and friends cannot be counted 

-on to give time and attention to the family. 
and are expected to attend no more than 
one event—the visitation or funeral. 

Site. Mourning activity is excluded 
from the workplace. The bereaved are ex- 
pected to leave the work site immediately 
at the onset of their bereavement, to con- 
duct their mourning in private, and to re- 
sume full work responsibilities when the - 
prescribed bereavement period is spent. 
One does not grieve in the workplace. 

Rituals. Funerary rites are brief, sim- 
ple, and private. 

Mourning practices. Brief mourning is 
prescribed, and the duration is the same 
for all family deaths. One is expected to 
resume normal activities after the formal 
bereavement period. One does not display 
any visible insignia of woe, especially at 
work or other public places. 

Timing. The bereaved.must conform to 
the time framework prescribed by busi- 
ness. The onset, duration, and termination 
of mourning are prescribed precisely and 
events are tightly scheduled. 

Time prescriptions are a principal basis 
for organizing the behavior of the be- 
reaved. The emerging behavioral code 
calls for brief duration, definitive begin- 
ning and closure, precise measurement 
and scheduling of time, punctuality, and | 
standardization of timing for all bereave- 
ménts. These time prescriptions are mod- | 
eled after and express the underlying prin- 
ciples of the business temporal order. 

The business temporal symbols that are 
coming to be attached to bereavement are 
carried through in the physical forms of 
bereavement practices. The brief duration 
and definitive closure of bereavement 
time has its counterpart in cremation—a ` 
quick form of disposal—and in the prac- . 
tice of unobtrusive mourning, which 
facilitates abrupt severance of ties with 
the dead and immediate reintegration of 
the bereaved into the workplace. This 
contrasts with the temporal and spatial 
analogue in the previous century. When 
bereavement’ was prolonged in time, the 
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predominant mode of disposition was 
earth burial in individually marked graves, 
representing a commitment of the living to 
maintain the grave and to preserve the 
memory of the deceased (Vernon, 1970); 
and distinctive mourning garb emphasized 


the duty of the bereaved to prolong ties 


with the dead. 

The efficient organization of time that 
characterizes the emerging pattern of be- 
reavement is carried through in the use of 
physical space. The modern high-rise 
mausoleum represents efficient use of 
space, and as a physical replica of the 
corporate office building—a large scale 
filing cabinet—the mausoleum symbolizes 
orderliness and standardization. In the 
past, lavish expenditure of time in 
mourning the dead was expressed spa- 
tially in sprawling garden cemeteries—a 


vast allocation of land to an economically. 


. nonproductive purpose and modelled after 


a spacious residential suburb. 

As bereavement practices have been 
patterned increasingly according to busi- 
ness temporal norms, taking on the shape 


and meanings of the business system, be- . 
reavement has come to reflect and rein- . 


force a view of the social order as effi- 
cient, under control, and based on busi- 


nesslike management of time. 
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~The impact of conformity and nonconformity on infuience in task groups is still 
uncertain. This paper presents’ a test of the author's recent theory (Ridgeway, 
“1978) which reconciles the conflicting findings in the area and contrasts ‘it with a 
test of the currently accepted theory (Hollander, 1958, 1960). Hollander argues 
that prior conformity enhances status which allows greatér influence and 
'’ nonconformity: The author argues that status and influence result from ‘external 


_ status characteristics, task competence, and perceived motivation towards, the 
group. Conformity and nonconformity affect influence through the clues they 
offer to two of these, motivation and competence. Data from 96 experimental 
decision groups, each composed of three male subjects and a male or female 


confederate, failed to confirm Hollander s approach and largely supported the 


author's. 


contribution often enhances the influence. of an external-status equal, but can 
have liabilities for EDENS with low external status. 


__ The ‘pace of conformity and nonconfor- 
_ < mity on the attainment of influence and. ; 
status in task groups is still ‘uncertain. 
_ Some have argued that. conformity. in- 
‘creases influence (Homans, 1950); others 


insist that it is honcontormity which aids . 
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influence (Moscovici and Faiicheux; 1972). 
Conformity and nonconformity are basic 
and important dimensions of small group 
behavior; as a long tradition of research 
attests (e:g., Festinger, 1950: Schacter, 
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1951; Hollander, . 1958, 1960; Cohen and. 


Lee, 1975; Moscovici, 1976); our failure to 
understand their effects on influence and 
status processes represents a major’ gap in 
our knowledge: To partially rectify this 


situation, this paper presents a test of a 


recent theory which reconciles the con- 
flicting findings on conformity, noncon- 
formity, and influence attainment. Our 
test of the newer theory contrasts it with a 
test of the currently accepted theory. 
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Results ‘indicate that nonconformity which accompanies a. task ` 
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Theory 1 


The traditional resolution of the problem 
of conformity and influence was proposed 
by Hollander (1958, 1964). He began by 
assuming that the attainment of status in 
small groups will be manifested in greater 
influence over décisions, and that success 


in influencing the group will ‘enhance. 


_ Status. He then suggested that conformity 
to group norms contributes to the initial 
attainment of status while nonconformity 
detracts from it. But status, once attained, 
allows the group member increased 
latitude to deviate and to exercise influ- 
ence in the group. The rationale Hollander 


gives for his predictions is that a member, 


by conforming, acquires a certain credit 
C‘idiosyncrasy credit”) in the eyes of the 
group. Credits in fact reflect status. Once 
amassed, credits allow the individual to 
step out of the normative mold and exer- 
cise influence with general acceptance on 
the part of the group. 

In Hollanders work, the -achievement 
. of enhanced status has always been linked 
with the discussion of leadership. This is 
due to Hollander’s “transactional” view of 
the leadership process, in'which a member 
first moves up the status ladder by ex- 


changing competence and conformity for. 


enhanced respect (status). Once the 
member reaches the top of the ladder and 


becomes established in a leadership role,- 


expectations for his/her behavior change. 
More innovation and nonconformity is 
expected.. Once again, the leader only 
maintains his/her. position by conforming 
to these role expectations. But, because 
these expectations are for innovation and 
nonconformity, established leaders de- 
viate (within limits) legitimately and, 
therefore, with impunity. But when 
people fail to conform who have not yet 
achieved this legitimacy, who’ are still on 
the way up, their nonconformity drains 
away idiosyncrasy credits, and they lose 
status and influence. 

Hollander recent work (Hollander and 
Julian, 1970, 1978) has focused on factors 
affecting the perceived legitimacy of es- 
tablished leaders. But his work on,con- 
formity and nonconformity (Hollander, 
1958, 1960) focused.on the initial process 
of climbing the status ladder. It is this work 
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which is most central to our paper..We are 
interested in the process by which people 
in' task groups initially enhance their 
status and influence. We are concerned 
with the way people move up in status. 
whether or noi they ultimately reach the- 
top and become acknowledged group 
leaders. Therefore, we will frame our dis- 
cussion in the context of the initial attain- 
ment of enhanced status and influence, 
rather than in contexts of the attainment 
of leadership or the exercise of established 
status. 

Hollander s theory of conformity, non- 
conformity,and influence is widely ac- 
cepted (Hare, 1976; Crosbie, 1975; Nixon,. 
1979). There is substantial evidence to 
back up the second half of Hollander s 
notion—that higher status, once attained, 
allows greater nonconformity, which in 
turn is associated with greater influence 
(Berkowitz and Macaulay, 1961; Cohen 
and Lee, 1975). But this is not our concern 
here. Our interest is in the first half of his 
argument, the claim that prior conformity 


‘initially enhances influence and status and 


prior nonconformity initially detracts from 
influence. In an experimental test of this 
part of his argument, Hollander (1960) 
translated this point into the following ex- 
perimental predictions: because of the 


-credits amassed through conformity, a 


consistent conformer should achieve more 
influence than a consistent nonconformer; 
however, the highest levels of influence 
will be attained by those who conform 
first, but then begin to deviate in active 
pursuit of influence. Hollander (1960) re- 
ported confirmation of these hypotheses 
in a study of all-male groups, but his sam- 
ple was quite: small and his data analysis 
unusual. Wahrman and Pugh (1972, 1974)’ 
replicated that study on a much larger 
sample of male groups and obtained di- 
rectly contradictory results. Ridgeway 
and Jacobson (1977) reported similarly 
negative findings with all-female and 
mixed-sex groups. Although Hollander s 
argument is generally assumed to be true, 
the weight of evidence does not clearly 
support it. The relationships among con- 
formity, nonconformity, and the attain- 
ment of influence seem to be more com- 
plex than his theory allows. 

` Hollander’s theory has persisted in the 


~ 
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affect influence through the clues -they 


face of negative evidence because of its 
intuitive appeal. Indeed, I argued (Ridge- 
way, 1978) that the appealing assumption 
which underlies Hollanders theory—that 
“good citizens”. are rewarded .with 


status—is correct, but that errors were 


made in relating conformity and noncon- 
formity to this assumption. Based on a 
reanalysis of Hollanders problem, I sug- 
gested an alternate theory to account for 
conformity s and nonconformity’s impact 
on influence. and. status attainment. Our 
present study was conducted to test the. 
relative. explanatory efficiency of my and 
Hollander’s (1958, 1964) theories. 
Hollander does not explain precisely 
why conformity should increase status, 


but he does say that group members de- 


mand that high-status members display a 
motivation to belong to the group which is 
both “strong and sincere” (Hollander, 
(1958:125). He. then says that conformity 
acts as a “sign of the member's motivation 
to belong to the group” (Hollander and 
Julian, 1970:36). Kimberly (1967, 1972) 
also ‘argues that by conforming to norms 
= which apply equally to all group members, 
such as courtesy norms, group members 
communicate to one another their moti- 
vation to belong to the group—their 


willingness to cooperate and put the / 


group’s interests above ‘their own (group- 
oriented motivation). I agree with Hollan- 
der that groups wiil be more willing to give 
increased status and influence to such 
group-oriented members than to those in- 
different to the group or motivated simply 
by self-interest (self-oriented members). 


This fundamental. assumption that per-. 


ceived motivation toward the group does 
affect influence and status is shared by 
both theories. But at this point the two 
approaches diverge. 


Theory 2 


“My theory argues that conformity and 
nonconformity do not affect influence and 
status in a direct and simple way. Rather, 
influence and status result from three 
things: members’ external status charac- 
teristics, their perceived task competence, 
and their perceived motivations toward 
the group. Conformity and nonconformity 
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offer to motivation and .competence. 
Conformity and nonconformity affect the 
group’s judgment of a member as group- 
oriented or self-oriented in motivation and 
differentially attract attention to the 
member's task ideas, which in turn may 
affect perceived competence.. Perceived. 
competence may also be affected by the 
self-assertive behavioral style associated 
with much (but not all) nonconformity. As 
a result, the effect of conformity and non- 
conformity on influence is specifiable, 
but depends on a number of contingen- 
cies; and it would be incorrect to say. 
categorically that either conformity or 
nonconformity increases influence. ` 
In contrast to Hollander, I argue (1978) 


that conformity behavior is not a reliable 


communicator of group-oriented inten- 
tions: While the individual who confornis 
may do so in an effort to be cooperative 
and group-oriented, it is not clear that his 
or her behavior will be read in this fashion 
by the rest of the group. As attributional 
analyses have shown (Jones et al., 1961; 
Kelley, 1973), the motivation behind any 
behavior which conforms to group norms 
is inherently ambiguous to others because 
that behavior is in accord. with the group’s 
explicit structure of sanctions. Thus it 
may as plausibly be externally motivated 
by the pressure of group sanctions as in- 
ternally motivated by commitment to the 
group or even self-interest. As a result, 
group ‘members are not likely to take 
conformity behavior, by itself, as a reli- 


able indicator of an individual’s true 


motivation or feelings, and will not in turn 


accord enhanced status because of it. 


Nonconformity, on the other hand, runs 
directly counter to group pressure and is - 
likely as a consequence to be seen as an 
accurate reflection of an individuals true 
motivation. We can imagine circum- 
stances in which nonconformity might 
actually communicate group-criented in-| 
tentions. But it seems reasonable to as- 
sume: that nonconformity will be more 
frequently interpreted as self-oriented 
than group-oriented in intent. Since we 
argued that groups will more willingly ac- 
cord status to group- rather than self- 
oriented members, nonconformity would, 
on this basis, have a BERETAN negative 
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impact on status attainment, as Hollander 
suggested. 
- Bùt nonconformity may have additional 
effects as well which may in some circum- 
stancés run counter to its motivational 
effects. It has been suggested that non- 
conformity attracts attention, and that at- 
tention can aid acquisition of influence 


and status (Moscovici, 1976; Ridgeway . 


‘and Jacobson, 1977). In task groups the 
effects of attention can be seen most di- 
rectly in the way it affects the group’s 
evaluation of the competence of a 
member's task contribytions. It is gener- 
‘ally agreed that in task groups the primary 
basis for status and influence is contribu- 
tion to the group’s task: activity. There- 
fore, if attention helps members get their 
task ideas accepted by ‚the group, it is 
likely to enhance their status. 
Whether added attention helps mem- 
‘bers get across their task ideas depends on 
the apparent competence of those ideas. I 
argued (1978) that, because of the atten- 
tional factor, the greater the nonconfor- 


mity associated with a member's contri- . 


bution, the more salient to the group will 
_be all the elements by which the group 
évaluates the competence of‘a contribu- 
tion. These elements include the perfor- 
‘mance expectations held for a member 
based on their external status charac- 
teristics (Berger et al., 1972; Berger et al., 
1977), likely rewards or costs of adopting 
the contribution, and the behavioral style 
with which it is presented: (Moscovici, 
1976). I further suggested that the added 
attention of nonconformity would make it 
. more likely that the group would notice 
- elements of the task contribution which 
_were inconsistent with the person’s as- 
signed performance expectation. The re- 
sult is that the attention attracted by non- 
conformity should increase influence if 
the nonconformist’s task ideas appear 


competent. by the above criteria, but not - 


' otherwise. _ 

Besides attracting Sicuion the be- 
havior involved in much nonconformity 
may affect one of the élements by which 
the competence of a task contribution is 
judged: the behavioral style by which an 
idea is presented. Moscovici and his col- 
leagues have shown that the consistency, 
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confidence, and logic with which a task 


idea is presented greatly affects its appar- 


ent competence and, as a result, the 
group’ s propensity to accept it (Mos- 
covici, 1976; Moscovici and Faucheux, 
1972; Moscovici and. Nemeth, 1974; 
Nemeth and Wachtler, 1974). As Mos- 
covici and Nemeth (1974) note, noncon~ 
formity, by its very independence, fre- 
quently gives the appearance of greater 
confidence. When this nonconformity ac- 
companies a task contribution, apparent 
confidence often causes the group to as- 
sume greater competence. We can con- 
clude that the behavioral-style aspects of 
nonconformity accompanying a task idea 
would generally tend to increase the 
likelihood that the nonconformist’s ideas 
will be adopted and his or her influence 
and status enhanced. 

At this point we see that the motiva- 
tional intent communicated by noncon- 
formity is likely to prove a detriment to 
status attainment, but attentional and 
behavioral-style aspects will, in many cir- 
cumstances, prove an.aid. How do these 
two sometimes opposing effects of non- 
conformity work together to affect status? 
This depends on the external status char- 
acteristics members.bring to the group. 

Task. contributions in a task group of 
initial equals in external status are likely 
to be accepted if they appear competent 
regardless of the apparent motivation be- 
hind them. Thus, in a task-oriented group 
of initial peers, the motivational effects of 
nonconformity should be unimportant, 
leaving the competence-enhancing effects 
of nonconformity associated with a task 
contribution to have their greatest impact. 
As a result, nonconformity which accom- 
panies a task contribution in a group of 
external-status equals should directly in- 


_crease influence except when the non- 


conformist’s task ideas are clearly incom- 
petent. Even then nonconformity associ- 
ated with contributions may often provide 
some advantage over complete confor- 
mity due to the self-confident appearance 
of much nonconformity. These predic- 
tions directly contradict Hollander. There 
are extremes of nonconformity beyond 
which members may be judged to be no 
longer co-oriented with the rest of the 
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group, after which their opinions will be 
réjected and their status will fall. But 
these limits are not commonly reached. 
We should note that these effects will 
only occur when the members noncon- 
formity is associated with a task contri- 
bution (Ridgeway, 1978). If, for instance, 
a task group member deviates by refusing 
to stick to the task and becoming highly 
sociable, my theory would predict that the 
nonconformity would attract the group 
attention, but since no task contribution is 
being offeted, attention would focus on 
othe non-task-related sociable behavior. 
Since status in task groups is acquired 
through task-related behavior, the added 
attention would therefore not lead to en- 
hanced status or influence. The indepen- 
dence of the nonconformity behavior 
should give the impression of confidence, 
but since this confidence is not associated 
with a task contribution, it should not en- 
hance apparent task competence. Finally, 
the nonconformity, like most other non- 
conformity, should give the impression of 
- self-orientation. -This impression would 
tend to affect negatively. the group’s 
willingness to accept a future task contri- 
bution from the member, although the size 
of this: effect would be small in a peer 
group. In this situation then, my theory 
would predict that nonconformity would 


not only fail to enhance influence, but ` 


would make future influence enhancement 
more difficult. According to this theory, 
even in a peer group nonconformity does 
not always lead to increased influence. 
Rather, this occurs only when the non- 
conformity accompanies a task contribu- 
tion and when this contribution does not 
appear clearly incompetent. 

The motivational intent communicated 
by nonconformity should have its greatest 
effect for members who enter a task group 
with an initial external status disadvan- 
tage.' In a group of initial unequals in ex- 
ternal status, members with low external 
status will need to PoE group-oriented 


! Results ‘from a recent experiment confirm that 
motivational communications have a strong effect on 
the influence attained by a member of low external 
status, but an insignificant one on the influence at- 


tained by an EN -status equal (Ridgeway, un-. 


published). 
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intent as well as reasonablé competence to 
achieve anything other than a low level of 
influence (Ridgeway, 1978). While- non- 
conformity may help prove competence, it 
will be an impediment to proving group- 
oriented intent. So here nonconformity’s 


.two effects should work in opposition. _ 
Therefore, we would expect that for com- ` 


petent members with low external status, 
influence should be. highest at moderate. 
levels of nonconformity, but drop off at 
higher nonconformity, levels. Wahrman 
and Pugh (1974) report such results for a 
female in a male group. 

_ Hollander- (1958) also predicts that in- 
fluence will be highest at moderate levels 
of nonconformity, but he makes this pre- 
diction for external-status equals. He rec- 
ognizes that external status, as well as 
apparent competence,’ has powerful ef- 
fects on influence and status within the 
group. But he does not say whether the 


_ presence of different levels of these vari- 


ables will alter the relationship betwéen 
conformity and influence. Therefore, 
Hollander’s predictions for members with 


.low external status are unclear except to 


say that their influence will be lower. 
In testing my use of attention and moti- - 
vation to account for conformity, non- 
conformity, and influence against Hollan- ’ 
ders model, we used Hollanders (1960) 
basic experimental setting to ensure com- 
parability with earlier tests of Hollander 
(Wabrman and Pugh, 1972, 1974; Ridge- 
way and Jacobson, 1977) and to allow 
Hollander s theory to be examined on its 
own ground. After describing the basic | 
experimental setting, we will derive spe- 
cific predictions from both theories about’ 
the relationships which should obtain 
between nonconformity, conformity, and 
influence in that setting. The results will 
be examined in terms of these predictions. 
Although earlier tests of Hollander have 


` reported disconfirming evidence, they 
- have not offered a counterexplanation for 


the effects reported and ‘similarly do not 
provide the evidence to test my approach. . 


METHOD 


Task and Procedures Using Hollander s 
(1960) task and procedures, a confederate 
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ina four-person task-group conformed or 
deviated to a specified degree. In order to 
replicate earlier studies (Hollander, 1960; 
Wahrman and. Pugh, 1972, 1974), subjects 
were all male university students recruited 
from large classes across several disci- 
plines. They were told that they would be 
participating in a study of group problem- 
solving for which they would be paid, and 
that they would be able to earn some ad- 
ditional money during the course of the 
experiment. As in earlier studies, subjects 
were shuttled into separate numbered 
booths as soon as they arrived for the 
experiment, and communicated through 
microphones and headphones. Although 
the stylization of these procedures proba- 
bly is not needed to test the theories at 
hand, they were necessary to maintain 
comparability with earlier studies. The 
confederate ‘was always assigned to booth 
four and the group’s three naive subjects 
were seated in booths one to three. 

The group task was a matrix game taken 
from Hollander (1960; Hollander and Ju- 
lian, 1978) and administered with essen- 
tially the same instructions. The matrix 
game contained seven rows and. seven 
columns with numerical values at the in- 
tersections ranging from +15 to ~12. 
Each column and row had one large posi- 
tive.and one large minus value. On each 
trial the group’s objective was to agree on 
a row choice. The experimenter then an- 
nounced the column that came up in that 
trial. The group. received points equal to 
the number at the intersection of their 


chosen row and the experimenters an- ` 


nounced column. By correctly anticipat- 
ing the experimenters column choices, 
subjects could choose rows. with 
maximum positive pay-off to the group. If 
_ the group failed to make a decision in 
three minutės it lost five points. Groups 
received additional money based on the 
total points accumulated over 15 trials. 
‘  Nonconformity. Before beginning the 
task, groups were instructed to make 
three decisions: the order in which initial 
preferences would be expressed, what 


constituted a group decision, and how the: 


group's earnings should be divided among 
the members. Inevitably, groups chose to 
give their initial preferences in order of 
their booth number, to use a majority vote 
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to decide the group choice, and to divide | 
the earnings equally. These became the 
group’ s procedural norms. It was devia- 


tion from these which constituted non- | 


conformity in the experiment. Using Hol- 


landers (1960) original procedures, con- 


federates deviated in a specific trial by any 
of the following: not following the agreed 
upon order of reporting initial choices; 
challenging majority rule and suggesting 
that adoption of-his or her suggestions 
would be more efficient; contesting the 
equal division of monies and suggesting 
that it would be fairer to divide them in 
proportion to contributions; and making 
unsupported challenges of subjects’ sug- 
gestions. As in previous studies, confed- 
erates used their own judgment about the 
best timing of their remarks, but engaged 
in a least one nonconforming behavior per’ 
specified nonconformity trial, and strove. 
for.an average of two such behaviors per 
specified trial. Confederates were in- 
structed to display all four types of non- 
conformity equally and randomly 
throughout nonconformity trials. 

The behaviors Hollander uses to 
operationalize nonconformity are quite 
self-assertive, more so than’ many non- 


- conformity behaviors which might be 


imagined. Hollander evidently designed 
such relatively extreme behaviors in order 
to achieve a strong manipulation. Since 
the exercise of established, high status 
(leadership for instance) involves the 
performance of self-assertive behaviors, it 


“might be argued that it will not be sur- 


prising if these behaviors lead to influ- 


ence. But interestingly, this is not what 


Hollander predicted or found when he 
employed them (Hollander, 1960). I would 
not predict this on an across-the-board ; 
basis either..Both theories argue that the . 
apparent self-orientation of such assertive 
nonconformity will actually detract from 
influence under some circumstances, al- 
though they disagree on what those cir- 
cumstances are. Further, it is dangerous 
to assume that behaviors which charac- 
terize the exercise of established status 
are also those by which status is initially 
acquired. Moscovici (1976) does argue for 
this, but it directly contradicts Hollander s 
view. Since none of the confederates here 
begin with a status advantage, it is the 
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initial process of their attaining (or failing 
to attain) influence on the basis of these 
behaviors which will be measured. We 
should note that these nonconforming be- 
haviors of Hollander s do accompany task 
contributions and so they meet the condi- 
tions of my theory. 

~The trials on which the confederate 
nonconformed depended on the condition. 
In the Conformity condition the confeder- 
ate abided by all norms during all trials. In 
the Late Nonconformity condition, the 
confederate conformed during trials 1—10, 
but deviated on trials 11—15. The confed- 
erate deviated from trials 6-15 in the Mid- 
dle Nonconformity condition, and 
throughout the entire 15 trials in the Early 
Nonconformity condition. 

External Status. In order to completely 
examine my analysis, it was necessary to 
have one set of conditions in which mem- 
. bers were external-status equals, and an- 
other set in which the’confederate had 
lower external status characteristics than 
other group members. Sex is a diffuse 
status characteristic whose effects on 
small-group status and influence are 
well-documented (Webster and Driskell, 
1978; Meeker and Weitzel- O'Neill, 1977; 
Berger et al., 1977). Therefore, we created 
conditions of low external status by using 
a female confederate in an otherwise all 
male group. For equal-status conditions 
we used a male confederate i in otherwise 
male groups. 

Competence. In Hollanders (1960) 
original study, the confederate was highly 
competent at the task in that, on 11 of the 
15 trials, the confederate’s choice, if 
adopted by the group, yielded the highest 
positive pay-off. In their replication, 
Wahrman and Pugh (1972) added one con- 
dition of early nonconformity in which the 
confederate was incompetent in that his/ 


her choices yielded a high negative value. 


on 11 of 15 trials. However, a thorough 
evaluation of my attentional and be- 
havioral-style aspects of nonconformity 
requires an examination of varying de- 
grees of nonconformity on the influence of 
- an objectively incompetent confederate. 
Using Wahrman and Pugh’s (1972) manip- 


- 


ulation, we ran two complete sets of con- . 


ditions, one in which the confederate was 
objectively “correct” on 11 of 15 trials, 
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and one in which he or she was objectively 


“incorrect” (his/her choice yielded the 


highest negative pay-off) on 11 of 15 trials. 

Hollander (1958) seems to expect that 
the relationship between conformity, non- 
conformity, and influence will not vary 
substantially over levels of competence, 
although he is not specific on this matter. 
From my point of view, nonconformity 
should attract attention to two aspects of 
the incompetent confederate’s task sug- 
gestions: the behavioral style with which 
they are presented and the objective wins 
or losses associated with adopting them. 
Since the nonconforming behaviors asso- 
ciated with a Hollander-type experiment 
are quite self-assertive, the confederate 
should appear very self-confident when he 
or she deviates. Following Moscovici 
(1976), this should make even the -incom- 
petent confederate pursuasive during his 
or her first few nonconformity trials, al- 
though the effects should be weaker for 
the female. But then, after the group 
suffers losses due to the confederate’s 


choices, his or her influence should drop 


sharply. From the point of view of Theory 
2 then, incompetent confederates should 
be more influential in the three noncon- 
formity conditions than in the conformity - 
conditions. However, since the positive 
effects of nonconformity should be brief, 
lasting only two or three trials, higher 
levels of nonconformity should not be 
more efficacious than lower levels. 
Therefore, influence should be about the - 
same in the early, middle, and late non- 
conformity conditions. Finally, dif- 
ferences in the influence of confederates 
of high and low competence should be 
least in initial nonconformity trials, when 
the confidence factor is working, and 
greatest in subsequent nonconformity 
trials,- where objective competence be- 
comes apparent. l 


2? If nonconformity behaviors were used which 
were less self-assertive than Hollanders (1960), 


these- behavioral-style effects of nonconformity 


would be greatly reduced. In particular, the “burst of 
influence” expected in this situation would be di- 
minished or disappear. As a result, non-self-assertive 
nonconformity on the part of an incompetent con- 
federate would produce little or no increase in influ- 
ence. However, for a competent confederate, influ- 
ence would still increase with non-self-assertive 
Pon OAOE due to the effects of added attëntion. 


bo 
AAE JESS. 
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Internal Status and Influence. Consis- 
tent with Hollander (1960) and other work 
in the field, our primary index of the status 
attained by the confederate was his or her 
influence over group discussions. On all 
trials the confederate chose an alternate 


not previously suggested by one of the. 


legitimate subjects. Influence was mea- 
sured by the number of trials in which the 
confederate’s choice was adopted as the 
group choice. In addition, postexperi- 
mental questionnaires asked subjects to 
rank the members of their group, includ- 
ing themselves, from first to fourth in in- 
fluence over group decisions and compe- 
tence at the task. These provided added 
measures of perceived status. 

Attention. Postexperimental question- 
naires began by asking subjects to write 
brief impressions of each group member. 
Impressions of the confederate were ana- 
lyzed for the number of distinct pieces of 
descriptive information mentioned. For 
instance, a description of the confederate 
as “brilliant, wordy, nice guy” contains 
three distinct pieces of information, al- 
though “this person is very smart, always 
had sharp ideas” contains only one dis- 
tinct piece of information. The assumption 
was that the greater the attention focused 
on the confederate, the more detailed an 
impression group members would form of 
him or her. Therefore, we expected the 
number of distinct pieces of information 
given about the confederate to increase 
with nonconformity. This was our test of 
the attentional effects of nonconformity. 

Motivation. Finally, subjects rated each 
members motivation as primarily self- 
oriented, uncertain or average, or primar- 
ily group-oriented. Group and self- 
orientation were defined on the question- 
naire. According to Hollander, the con- 
forming confederate should be rated as 
clearly group-oriented. I argue that con- 
formity is ambiguous. Ambiguity should 
be reflected in motivational ratings of the 
conforming confederate which are distrib- 
uted across categories with an average in 
the middle between self- and group- 
orientation. 

There was a problem, however, in the 
fact that we had manipulated the compe- 
tence and external status characteristics 
of the confederate. It seemed possible that 
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these factors might affect the perceived 
motivation of the confederate and con- 
found our results. Therefore, an additional 
set of conditions were run in which the 
confederate was an external-status equal 


{male in a male group) and of average, 


rather than high or low, competence. The 
average-competence confederate’s 
choices were no more right or wrong than 
those of other group members. The pur- 
pose of these conditions was exclusively 
to examine the motivational. effects of 
conformity and nonconformity. 

Design. The final experimental design 
crossed equal and low external status (sex 
of the confederate) by high and low com- 
petence by four levels of conformity- 
nonconformity, yielding 16 conditions. 
Five groups of three naive subjects and 
one confederate were run in each condi- 
tion for a total of 80 groups and 240 sub- 
jects. To test motivation we designed four 
additional conditions which varied con- 
formity and nonconformity as above, but 
in which the confederate was an external- 
status equal (male in male groups) and of 
average task competence. Four groups 
were run in each of these conditions, for a 
total of 16 additional groups and 48 naive 
subjects. 


RESULTS 


Table | shows the mean influence of the 
confederate in each of the 16 conditions, 
presented by blocks of 5 trials, and totaled 
over 15 trials. An analysis of variance 
showed, as would be expected by both 
theories, that the low external status of 
the female reduced influence (F=9.87, 
df=1,64, p<.01), as did low task compe- 
tence (F=22.20, df=1,64, p<.001). There 
was also a main effect for nonconformity 
showing the importance of the variable 
(F=7.91, df =3,64, p<.01). An interaction 
between competence and blocks of trials 


” showed that over time the influence of the 


competent confederates increased, but 
that of the incompetent one did not 
(F=11.6, df=2,128, p<.01). Finally, there 
was a complex interaction between non- 
conformity and blocks of trials which was 
a result of some of the processes which we 
will examine below (F=3.77, df=6.128, 
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Table 1. Mean Influence of the Confederate 
Condition . 
- = ' Sex of ` 
_ Conformity level 
' > Complete conformity ` s Male 0i. 
nps (Equal status) High ` 


Low” 
. Female 
(Low status) © High. 
“+ Low. 
Late nonéonformity Male | , High 
(Trials 11-15) s a ' Low ` 
~ Female. High . 
SEE Low 
Middle nonconformity Male . .. ` High. 
(Trials 6-15) Low” 
Female High - 
Low 
Early nonconformity Male High 
Female High 
Low ' 


“~ 


p<.01). Now let us turn: to a test of the 
two theories. 


Theory 1 


< Hollanders theory diee the icone 


three relationships between nonconfor- 
mity and influence. These should hold 
true for male and female confederates or 
high and low competence. 
(1) Becauise credits are amassed by confor- 
mity and drained by nonconformity, the 
confederate’s influence should be higher ‘in 


the conformity than the early nonconformity . 


_ condition. l 
This prediction is clearly in conflict with 
our data. In every case, influence’ was 
“actually substantially ‘higher with early 
' nonconformity than conformity (for high- 
competence males t=2.22, df=64, .p<.05; 
for low-competence males, t=2.41, 
, p<.02; for high-competence females, 
t=2.04, p<.05; for low-competence fe- 
males, t=2.22, p<.05). ` : 


(2) Influence should be highér i in blocks of 
nonconformity trials which are preceded by 
conformity Father than nonconformity, | 


This- means that influence should be 


higher in block 3 (trials 11-15) of the Jate- 


nonconformity condition than in the same 


` block of the middle nonconformity condi--. 
tion. Similarily, influence should be higher 7 
in block:2 of middle compared to early | 


$ 


pe 
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. Block E -~ Block Block IT ` Total 
confederate Competence (Trials san (Trials 6-10) (Trials 11-15) (Trials 1-15) 
oe, © one foes 8.6 ` 
A8: 26 - (14 58. 
0.4 3.0. 2.6 6.0 
1.0 2.0 1.6 4.6 
92 20 -3.6 7.8 
© 28 1.6- 3.4- 7.8 
1.4 2.8 4.2 8.4 
2.2 2.0 28 7.0 
2.4 - 3.4 3.6 9.4 
22: 3.6 - 24 8.2 
2.0 3.4 ` 4.6 10.0 
2.2 - 2.6 1.6 6.2 
3.2 4.2 - 3.6 11.0 
An a BA 26 -8.4 
ee DSi. 32 + g2” 
28° 2.0 . 22 7.0 


noncénformity. For ~male and female 
confederates ‘in high-competence’ (HC) 


- conditions, the data clearly fails to sup- 
.. port the prediction. All four comparisons 


aré insignificant, and only one, between - 
early and middle nonconformity for fe- 
males, is even in the predicted positive 
‘direction: (HC males: 3.6-3.6=0, 3.4- 
'4.2=—.8; HC females: 4.2-4.6=—.4, 


s, 3.4-2.8=+.6). For low-competence (LC) 
conditions the story is different. All four 


differences are in fact in the -predicted 
(positive) direction and one between mid- 
die and late nonconformity for females 
approaches: significance (LC males: 3.4- 
(2.4=1.0, 3.6-3.4=.2; LC females: 2.8- 
1.6=1.2,. t=1.85, df= 128, p<.10, 2.6- 
2.0=.6). It appears that Hollander’s notion 
of the greater effectiveness of nonconfor- 
mity when it follows conformity rather © 
than prior nonconformity works not at all 
under high-competence conditions but re- 
-ceives some support when the confederate 
-is incompetent. There is nothing in Hol- 
landers theory to suggest why compe- 
tence. should alter nonconformity- influ- 


- ence relationships in this way. Indeed, 


‘Hollander himself has always tested 
his theory on highly competent confeder- 
ates. - : 
(3) Influence should be higher with middle 
and late nonconformity than with early non- ` 
` conformity. Í ` 
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Table 1. makes clear that for males at 
both competence levels and for low- 
competence females this prediction fails. 
.For these groups the relationship between 
nonconformity and influence is generally 
linear rather than curvilinear. However, 
for high-competence females, early non- 


conformity does produce a drop-off in in- ‘ 


fluence ‘compared. to middle nonconfor- 
mity (8.2 vs. 10.0, t=1.68, df=64, p<.10). 
Again, Hollander’s theory offers no sug- 
gestions as to Why this relationship should 
appear for this group and not the other 
three. Z 
Overall, our data‘'on the impact of non- 
conformity on influence are not well ac- 
counted for by Hollander s approach. This 
is particularly true when we consider that, 
in general, the more the confederate non- 
conformed, the more influential he or she 
was. These results contradict the essence 
of Hollander s theory, which is that non- 


conformity drains positive credit ‘in the. 


group, as reflected in influence, while 
conformity adds to it. Our results are, 
however, comparable. to earlier rep- 
lications of Hollander (Wahrman and 


Pugh, 1972, 1974; Ridgeway and Jacob- 


son, 1977). 


| Theory 2 


Influence.. According to our alternate 
theory, influence should vary with non- 
conformity in the following ways. in this 
experiment: . 


(1) Fora competent confederate who is an 
external-status equal, influence should in- 
crease directly with nonconformity. 


We found a significant linear trend for 
nonconformity and influence for our com- 
petent, equal-status (male) confederate 
(F=10.61, df=1,16, p<.005), confirming 
this prediction. 


(2) ‘For a competent confederate with low 
external status, influence should be highest 
at intermediate levels of nonconformity and 
drop at higher nonconformity levels. 


As we have seen, this did indeed occur for 
our competent, low-status (female) con- 
federate. Influence increased from late to 
middle nonconformity (8.4 to 10.0) but 
dropped with early nonconformity (8.2). 
Trend analysis showed that while the 
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linear term for nonconformity and influ- 
ence approached significance (F=4.33, . 
df=1,16, p<.10), the quadratic term was 
more substantial (F=5.69, df=1,16, 
p<.03). Although the size of the drop in 
influence was only. weakly significant 
(t=1.68, df=64, p<.10), it replicates an 
identical finding by Wahrman and Pugh 
(1974) for a female confederate in a male 
group. : 
(3) For low-competence confederates of 
_ both sexes, the initial trials of nonconformity 
should bring a brief burst of influence which 
. then drops off. with continued nonconfor- 
mity. However, because of the greater rele- 
vance of motivation and the lesser presumed 
competence of members with low external 
status, -the effects of the burst should. be 
weaker for female confederates. Due to this 
burst of influence, the three conditions in. 
which the confederate deviates should show 
higher ‘influence rates than the conformity 
condition, but should show similar influence 
rates among themselves. Further, in non- 
conformity conditions, influence differences 
between the high- and low-competence- 
confederate should be least in initial blocks 
of nonconformity and greatest in subsequent 
nonconformity blocks. 


An examination of the‘ results shows 
substantial: but not complete confirmation 
of these predictions. For'males, the initial 
blocks of nonconformity trials do show a 
significant burst of influence for the ‘late - 
and middle but not early nonconformity 
(NC) conditions (for comparisons with 
preceding conformity. blocks: late NC: 
t=2.90, df=128, p<.01; middle NC: 
t=2.26, df=128, p<.05). With early nón- 
conformity, the burst of influence came in 
the second block of nonconformity trials 
rather than the first, contrary to predic- 
tion. However, even for early nonconfor- 
mity, as for middle nonconformity, sub- 
sequent nonconformity brought a decline 
in influence, as predicted (middle NC: 
t=1.94, df=128, p=.07; early NC: t=1.94, 
df=128, p=.07). Comparisons were rot 
possible for the late nonconformity condi- , 
tion as there was no subsequent block of 
nonconformity. As a result of these. ef- 
fects, differences in the influence of the 


` high- and low-competence male confeder- 


ates were generally small in the initial 


„blocks of nonconformity (3.6 vs. 3.4, 3.4 


vs. 3.6, 3.2 vs. 2.4), averaging only .27. In 


‘ 
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subsequent blocks of nonconformity, dif- 
ferences were larger, as expected (3.6 vs. 
2.4, 4.2 vs. 3.4, 3.6 vs. 2.6), averaging 1.0. 
Finally, influence was higher in the three 
nonconformity conditions than the con- 
formity conditions (comparisons between 
conformity and late NC: t=1.85, df=64, 
p<.10; middle NC: t=2.22, df=64, p<.05; 
early NC: t=2.41, df=64, p<.02). But as 
expected, the nonconformity conditions 
did not differ from one another (the largest 
difference was .6, t=.55, n.s.). 

For females, the initial blocks of non- 
conformity do show a burst of- influence in 
all three nonconformity conditions. 
Further, the size of these bursts is smaller 
than those for males, as expected. How- 
ever, as a result of their diminished size, 
comparisons with ‘preceding conformity 
blocks do not achieve significance (2.8 vs. 
2.0, t=1.29, df=128, n.s.; 2.6 vs. PA 
t=.65, n.s.). As predicted, subsequent 
nonconformity blocks all show a decline 
in influence. Again, these do not reach 
significance, due to the reduced size of the 
advantage initial nonconformity offers 
females '(2.6 vs. 1.6, t=1.61, df=128, 


p=.12; 2.8 vs. 2.0, t=1.29, df=128, n.s.). 


As predicted, influence differences 
between the competent and incompetent 
female confederate in the initial blocks: of 
nonconformity were generally not large 
and were inconsistent in direction (4.2— 


` 
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2.8=1.4, 3.4-2.6=.8, 2.2-2.8=—.6), av- 
eraging .5. These differences, as ex- 
pected, were larger in subsequent non- 
conformity blocks (4.6 vs. 1.6,2.8 vs. 2.0, 
3.2 vs. 3.2), averaging 1.6. Finally, the 
three nonconformity conditions showed 
higher rates of influence than the confor- 
mity condition, although one of the dif- 
ferences did not reach significance (com- 
parisons between conformity and late NC: 
t=2.22, df=64, p<.05; middle NC: 
t=1.48, n.s.; late NC: t=2.22, df=64, 
p<.05). As predicted, influence rates in 
the three nonconformity conditions did 
not differ from one another (largest dif- 
.8, t=.74, n.s.). For females, 
then, the pattern of results was exactly as 
predicted, but the size of the differences 
was often disappointing, suggesting that 
either the treatment was not strong 
enough or that the effect of the factor here 
was mild in potency. 


: Attention. 
Attention attracted to a group member 
should increase with the member s noncon- — 
formity. 


Table 2 shows for each condition the mean 
number of distinct pieces of information 
used to describe the confederate. If non- 
conformity attracts attention, informa- 
tional bits should increase from the con- 


Table 2. Mean Ratings of the Confederate by Group Members 


Condition 
; Sex of - 

Conformity level . confederate. Competence - 

Conformity Male High 

Low 

Female High 

7 Low 

Late nonconformity - Male High 

(Trials 11-15) Low 

Female High 

, Low . 

‘Middle nonconformity Male High 

(Trials 6—15) Low 

: Female High 

Low 

Early nonconformity Male High 

(Trials 1-15) _ Low 

Female High 

Low 


a | = First rank, 4= Fourth. 
? 1=Self-oriented, 3 = Group-oriented. 


` Attention 
(Informational Influence" Competence" 
bits) (Rank) (Rank) Motivation”? 
2.67 1.27 1.00 2.36 
2.76 2.53 2.67 1.67 ` 
2.07 1.60 1.25 2.71 
2.20 3.33 3.56 2.20 
2.53 1.54 1.63 1.67 
2.67 2.00 ° ' 1.81 1.53 
2.27 1.21 1.56 1.64 
2.56 2.00 2.64 1.61 
3.53 1.00 ` 1.00 1.43 
3.07 2.29 3.00 1.36 
29a 1.07 _ 1.17 1.40 
2.67 2.93 °., 3.56 1.53 
2.87 1.00 1.00 1.33 
2.93 2.07 3.00 1.13 
2.33 1.57 1.38 1.73 
3.60 2.14 2.44 1.64 
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formity conditions to the early noncon-. 


formity ones. Although it is less important 
_ for this study, it has ‘also been suggested 
that persons with characteristics of lower 
: external status will attract less attention 
(Ridgeway, 1978; Berger et al., 1977). 
Analysis of variance indicated that in fact 
. More information. was given about male 
. confederates than females (2.88: vs. 2.53, 
F=4,73, df=1,229, p<-05) and that infor- 
mation varied- “as expected with noncon- 


formity (F=2.93, df=3,229, p<.05). Ex-. 


 - amination of the overall nonconformity 
means shows a linear increase which 
- peaks at middle nonconformity and holds 
constant at early nonconformity (CONF: 
2.44, late NC: 2.51, middle NC: 2.95, 
early NC: 2.93). Nonconformity clearly 
does attract attention. :. 


t 


Motivation. 


The motivation behind zonton behavior 
should be judged as ambiguous rather than 
clearly group-oriented. Nonconformity 
should be judged as clearly self-oriented. 


In order to discover whether confor- 
mity is a. good communicator of group- 


orientation, as Hollander says, or an un-' 


reliable one, we looked particularly at the 


16 special groups run for this purpose. In’ 


these groups the confederate was of equal 
status and competence to other members. 

Motivational ratings of the confederates in 
these groups do show an increasing ten- 
dency to label the confederate as primarily 


- self-oriented as nonconformity increases . 


(Table 3). 


However, if we look just at the confor- 


mity condition, we see that, while there 
were 6 ratings of the confederate as 
group-oriented, there were 5 ratings of 
him as self-oriented, and 1 rating as of 


Table 3." Motivational Ratings of the Equal Status, 
Average Competence Confederate. 


Frequencies 


Group- Average or Self- 
oriented uncertain oriented 


Conformity 6 i 5,“ 
Late nonconformity ` : 
(Trials 11-15) 3 a. 7 
` Middle nonconformity : - 
(Trials 6~15) 2 2 8 
Early nonconformity 7 


. (Trials 1-15) n2 | 9. 
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average or uncertain motivation. If we 
drop the single average rating (treating it 
as a“don’t know” category), and calculate 
the one-tailed binomial probability of 
achieving a 6—5 distribution by chance, we 
find that it is p=.502. So we see that sub-. 
ject ratings of the conforming confederate. 
are indeed distributed across categories, ' 
as predicted, rather than significantly ` 
concentrated in the group-oriented cate- 
gory. Conformity does not seem to be a 


. reliable communicator’ of group-oriented ° 


motivation, contrary to Hollander’s (1964) 


and Kimberly s (1972) predictions. i 


If we turn our attention to the noncon- 
formity conditions (Table 3), we see that 
the tendency to rate the confederate as 
self-oriented increases linearly with the 
extent of nonconformity. In the early non- 
conformity condition, the confederate re- 
ceived 9 ratings as self-oriented, 2 as 
group-oriented, and 1 as. average or un- 


‘certain in motivation. If we again ignore 


the single average rating, we can calculate . 
that the binomial probability of finding by - 
chance a:9-2 distribution in the predicted 
direction is p=.033. ‘As both our theories 
suggest, nonconformity does appear to 
reliably communicate self-orientation. 
We also have average motivational 


. ratings of the confederate in the other 16 


conditions (Table 2). These were not used 
to test hypotheses about the motivational 
communications of conformity and non- 
conformity because of the potentially 
confounding effects of competence and . 
sex of the confederate. Analysis of ‘vari- 
ance of these ratings justified the’ pre- 
cautions, as well as supported the above 
conclusions. There was a strong’ effect for 
nonconformity (F=11.51, df=3,224, 
p<.001) supporting the results i in the aver- 
age competence, equal-status condition. 
But it, was also true that female confeder- 


ates (F=5.74, df=1,224, p<.02) and 


high-competence confederates. (F=3.74, . 
df=1,224, p<.06) were rated as signifi- 

cantly more group-oriented. We- have 
treated sex strictly as a Status variable:in: 
this study, but it is doubtful that women 
were rated more group-oriented by their 


- male colleagues because they had lower; ` 
.’ status. More likely this occurred because 


of specific sex-role expectations. Another 
type of external status characteristic (such 
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NONCONFORMITY, COMPETENCE, AND INFLUENCE IN GROUPS 


as race or age) might not produce these 
results. 

Perceived Status. We have data on two 
dimensions of perceived status: influence 
and competence, as ranked by subjects 
(Table 2). Although neither theory makes 
specific predictions about these variables, 
both assume that actual influence in fact is 
an indication of internal status in the 
group, and should be reflected in group 
perceptions. This assumption was valid 
for our subjects. Average perceived influ- 
ence and competence were strongly cor- 
related with actual influence (r=.62, 
p<.001 and r=.49, p<.001) and with each 
other (r=.81, p<.001). ’ 

The close association between per- 
ceived and actual influence was reflected 
in the similar pattern of results yielded by 
analyses of variance for both variables. As 
with actual influence, perceived influence 
showed main effects for level of compe- 
tence (F=97.05, df=1,225, p<.001), sex 
of the confederate (F=5.77, df=1,225, 
p<.02) and ,nonconformity (F=4.31, 
df=3,225, p<.01). The means (where 
{=first rank and 4=fourth rank) across 
nonconformity conditions show increased 
perceived influence with nonconformity 
compared to conformity but little dif- 
ferentiation among nonconformity condi- 
tions (CONF: 2.19, late NC: 1.70, middle 
NC: 1.81, late NC: 1.68). If we turn to 
. individual condition means (Table 2), we 
see that they generally reflect the pattern 
found for actual influence. For competent, 
male confederates, the highest noncon- 
formity conditions achieve the highest 
.perceived influence. Competent females 
are again ranked highest at intermediate 
nonconformity levels and ranked rather 
low at the highest nonconformity level. 
The incompetent, male confederate is 
ranked least influential in the conformity 
condition and in the same range of influ- 
ence throughout the three nonconformity 
conditions. The pattern is generally the 
same for the incompetent, female confed- 
erate except for the anomalously low 
ranking in middle nonconformity. 

Perceived competence varied only with 
- sex of the conféderate (F=5.10, df=1,128, 
p<.05) and level of competence 
(F=140.30, df=1,128, p<.001). There was 
an interaction between nonconformity and 
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level of competence (F=6.44, df=3,128, 
p<.01) which reflects the fact that com- 
petent and incompetent confederates were 
ranked rather similarly in the late non- 
conformity condition, but quite diver- 
gently elsewhere. When combined with 
the influence rankings, the fact that the 
low-competence confederate was ranked 
relatively high in this condition gives us 
some support for the “burst of influence” 
notion mentioned earlier. ‘Both perceived 
competence and influence were correlated 
more strongly with actual influence during 
the third block of trials (r=.51 and r=.57 
respectively) than the first block (r=.13 
and r=.19). Since subjects made the 
rankings immediately following the ex- 
periment, it was the last trials which most 
influenced their ratings. In the late non- 
conformity condition these last trials rep- 
resented the subjects’ initial experience 
with the confederate’s nonconformity. If 
the initial nonconformity trials do create a 
burst of influence, we should see high 
competence and influence rankings in the 
late nonconformity condition. Generally, 
this is the case. 


CONCLUSION 


All in all, the data matched Theory 2 fairly 
well. The influence means were almost 
entirely as predicted for equal- and low- 
external-status confederates in high- and 
low-competence conditions, although the 
differences did not always achieve 
significance. Because I argue nonconfor- 
mity affects influence indirectly, through 
attention and clues to competence and 
motivation, it is important that noncon- 
formity did appear to attract attention, as 
measured by the amount of information 
remembered about the confederate. 
Further, nonconformity communicated 
self-orientation; but, as expected, con- 
formity did not do a good job of com- 
municating group-orientation. Indeed, 
consistent conformity appeared to be a 
liability to influence attainment in all con- 
ditions. 

Data from this study suggest that my 
theory does give a fairly accurate predic- 
tion of nonconformity’s impact on influ- 
ence and status in the group. The data also 
suggest that the mechanisms by which 
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these effects supposedly occur do seem to 
exist. But what this study has not tested 
directly is-the actual operation of these 
mechanisms of attention and motivation 
‘on. influence. That remains for further 
work. We have only shown that influence 
varies as if these mechanisms were 
operating. 

Hollander’s theory (Theory 1) was not 
very successful in accounting for our data. 
Although it had some successes, these 
were outweighed by the number and 
significance of the failures. Specifically, it 
did not appear that conformity was an 
asset which allowed later, more successful 
influence through nonconformity. Pre- 
sumably, conformity was not an asset be- 
cause it was not entirely successful ‘at 
communicating group-orientation. The 
conforming confederate was somewhat 
more likely ‘to be rated group-oriented 
than self-oriented, but the tendency was 
not distinct enough to’ be significant. 

Other studies have tested and failed to 
confirm Hollander’s theory (Wahrman and 
Pugh, 1972, 1974; Ridgeway and Jacob- 
son, 1977), although none offered an 
alternate explanation for the results they 
did achieve. It is encouraging that the in- 
fluence means obtained in this study are 
entirely comparable. with those reported in 
the other replications. The consistency of 
these results suggest that Hollander’s 
theory is in error. The fact that our alter- 
nate approach can account for the results 
of these earlier studies is, of course, 
largely due to the fact that it was devel- 
oped after these studies with their results 
in mind. However, the reproduction of 
these results in the current study, along 
with the results of added specific tests, 
lends credence to our theory as an alter- 
nate explanation of nonconformity and 
influence in groups. 

Finally, our study suggests a few gen- 
eral conclusions about the relationships 
among conformity, nonconformity, and 
influence. It appears, first of all, that 
conformity is not by itself an aid to influ- 
ence and status attainment in task groups. 
Nonconformity, on the other hand, can be 
an asset in achieving influence, both be- 
cause it attracts attention and because it is 
self-assertive, which can enhance per- 
ceived competence when it accompanies a 
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task contribution. However, nonconfor-_ 
mity has liabilities as well, since it appears 
self-interested. For a person who enters | 
the group as an external-status peer, the 
advantages of contribution accompanying 
nonconformity usually outweigh the 
liabilities. But for members with low ex- ' 
ternal status, the liabilities are more seri- 
ous, and high levels of nonconformity may 
be counterproductive for influence. 
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_ SASSO ON DISTRIB UTIVE J UST ICE* 


(COMMENT ON JASSO, ASR, FEBRUARY 1980) 


» KAROL EDWARD SOLTAN 
_ University af Rochester 


INTRODUCTION 


Guillermina Jass 
utive Justice” is an important, imaginative and 
highly original contribution to sociology. Yet a 
number of features of Jasso’s theory seem 
highly implausible. Though empirical tests are, 
of course, the final ground on which the evalu- 
ation ofa theory must rest, it is appropriate and 
useful to suggest in what way and for what 
reason Jasso’s theory is’ likely to fail when 
subjected to such tests. This is what I do in this 
comment. 

' Jasso’s article is long and conilex: I con- 
centrate on three areas which seem to be at the 
core of her theory: the three laws of distribu- 
tive justice, the “Primitive Model,” and the 
tentative empirical hypotheses. 

' Jasso’s three laws of distributivė justice ¢ are 
probably correct only for a-restricted class of 
situations. They definitely require. modification 
_in what Jasso calls “quality good" and “multiple 
good” cases. More generally, in all the cases 
Jasso distinguishes, her laws abstract too much 
from what we either already know or can.rea- 
sonably guess about distributive justice. 

Jasso’s “Primitive Model” of. justice carries 
this tendency even further. It identifies justice 
with absolute equality of shares and in so doing 
takes a special, rarely encountered case (cf. 
Goode, 1978:349-56) and attributes to it a 
significance well beyond its actual social im- 
portance. i 

Finally, Jasso’s proposed tentative empirical 

_ hypotheses are not formulated carefully 
enough. In their present form, they seem too 
implausible even as tentative hypotheses. ` 


JASSO’S LAWS OF DISTRIBUTE JUSTICE 


Jasso’s theory includes fines laws. The’ first 
two describe the way. in. which a justice evalu- 
‘ation is’ constructed when the distribution of 


- only’ one good is being judged (the “one good” , 


” case). The’ third law identifies the rule for the 
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“~ arr 


o's “A New Theory of Distrib- ` 


combining of a number of “one sow justice | 


evaluations into a single“ multiple good” evalu- 
ation, . : 


- | 


Jasso's First Two Laws. > 


In the “one good” case, justice evaldatons are 
constructed in a two-step procedure. . First, a 
“Comparison Ratio” is calculated. If the good 
being distributed is a quantity (that is, if 


` amounts of that good are measurable on a car- 


dinal scale), the Comparison Ratio is the ‘ratio 
of the actual amount of that good received by 
the evaluator to the amount that is perceived 
by the evaluator to be just. If the good being 


distributed is a quality (that is, amounts of it. 


are measurable only on an ordinal scale), the 
Comparison Ratio is the ratio of the actual rank 
of the evaluator with respect to possession of 
that good in some chosen “comparison aggre- 
gate” to the rank perceived by the evaluator to 
be just. The Comparison Ratio obtained in this 
way is, Jasso (p. 6) writes, “an exclusively ` 
cognitive magnitude, completely devoid of 
emotional content.” The second step (she con- 
tinues) which produces the justice evaluation, 
consists of “an implicit operation of the emo- 
tions and sentiments that can be formally rep: 
resented as the logarithm of the Comparison 
Ratio.” A positive justice evaluation indicates 


/ unjust overreward, a negative justice evalua- 
tion indicates unjust underreward. The abso- ` 


lute value of the justice evaluation indicates the | 
magnitide of felt injustice. 
I see three problems with Jasso’s formulation 


. of the first two laws: (1) the logarithmic for- 


mula relies on the results of Jasso’s earlier arti- 
cle (Jasso; 1978) the validity of which seems 
doubtful; (2) Jasso’s distinction between the 
purely cognitive magnitude of the first law and 
the “operation. of the emotions” of the second 
law is misleading; and (3) the first law as stated. 
is incorrect for the case of quality goods. 

(1) In her 1978 article, Jasso obtained the... 


logarithmic formula by what was essentially a . 
_ curve-fitting exercise.’She.assumed, as Jasso — 
and Rossi had assumed earlier (1977: 643), that | 

.the data to which she was fitting curves were 


measured on an interval scale. This assump- 
tion, however, does not seem warranted. The 
scale they used assigns: 0 to-the perfectly just 
evaluation; +4 to'‘extreme overreward, and —4°5 
to extreme underreward. The e 
could see these numbers when they were 
making their choice of evaluations. It is hard to 
believe, however, that they paid any attention 
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+ 
_ to the numbers when they had also the far more 
meaningful verbal descriptions of each evalua- 
tion on which to base their choice. My guess is ` 
that under many alternative assignments of 
numbers (for example: e° = perfect justice; e* 
= extreme overreward; e™* = extreme under- 
reward) - -the respondents’ choices: of- justice’. 
evaluations would remain the same, but each 
different assignment would change the best- 
fitting , curve. The logarithmic. formula is, 


. therefore, simply an accident of the arbitrary 


number assignment chosen by Jasso and Rossi, 
-~ an assignment. which has no theoretical justifi- 
‘cation. 

It is, true that the formula is consistent with 
two well-documented observations. First, an 
injustice is- more - obvious—and, therefore, 
more objectionable—the more clearly different 
the actual state of affairs is from the state of 
affairs which is perceived to be just. Second, 
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1977; Jasso, 1978), Jasso has made no effort to 
measure the intensity of emotions; instead, she 
elicited -from her subjects purely cognitive 
judgments. While a perception. -of injustice does 


. often give rise to an emotion (anger or outrage ` 


or guilt), it more reliably gives rise to a state of 
mind that we might call “objection,” which is . 
not necessarily accompanied by emotions. ` 
Among those who follow the maxim, “Don't 
get mad, get even,” there may be no intense © 
emotions, even though objections are strong. 
Empirical indicators of strength of objection 
include the intensity of emotions, but they in- 
clude also cognitive judgments such as those 


‘elicited in the Jasso-Rossi (1977) and Alves- 


Rossi (1978) surveys, as well as the amount of 
effort invested in changing the objectionable 
State of affairs, the amount of effort put into 
retribution for the objectionable state of af- 
fairs, the nature of the verbal criticisms of the 


objections to.an injustice are-stronger when the \objectionable state of affairs, and others. 


objections based on justice considerations are ` 
reinforced by objections based on self-interest; 
they are weaker when the objections based on 
justice considerations serve to undermine 
self-interest. There are, however, other factors . 
which the formula does not take into 
account-—factors which are likely to affect the . 
. Strength of moral outrage produced by injus- 
tice 

Both deii (in Lawler, 1975; 176, and- Sa- 
bini and Silver, 1978, among “others).. and 
everyday observation indicate that the strength 
of objection will depend also on the objector’s 


. perception of how’ easy it would be for him to. | 


-get others to agree with him. This, in ‘turn, 
depends on the nature of the information- about 
the others available ‘to the objector, his past 
experience with them, and the structure of 
existing communication channels. The strength 
of objection also depends on the objector’s 


perception of the extent of already existing 


agreement with his objection. Finally, a per- 
son’s strength of objection depends not only on 
how much he receives and how much he per- 


ceives to be just for himself but also upon his 


perception of the injustices suffered by others. 
However, Jasso (p. 4) excludes the. phenome-. 
non of “disinterested outrage” from -her 
: theory-—even though it surely'is at the core of 
the phenomenon of justice. a 
(2) Jasso’s laws are concerned with the i in- 
tensity of the emotional reaction to injustice. 
She follows, in this instance, the example of 
-Homans (1974:37) and of equity theory more 
. generally (Adams and Freedman, 1976:44-.7; - 
l Walster, et al., 1976:6, 9). It seems. unlikely, 
however, that either Jasso or the other - 
theorists of distributive justice really can. be ` 
concerned only with emotional reactions. In 
.. her previous empirical work (Jasso and Rossi, 
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(3) In the quality good case, even Jasso’s 
“purely cognitive” Comparison Ratio formula 
encounters difficulty. The results it gives (both 
as stated on p. 5 and as restated mathemat- 
ically on p. 10) are the opposite of what they 
should be. For example, ‘suppose. that I con- 
sider my just rank in an ageregate to be 1, but 
my actual rank is 2. The ratio of actual to just 
rank is 2, and the logarithm of 2 is positive. The 
theory predicts therefore that I will feel un-' 
justly overrewarded. That is a mistake, of 
course; I will feel, instead, unjustly underte-. 
warded. 
I can suggest two simple ways to correct this 
problem, though neither is completely satis- 
‘factory. The first way is to define the Compari- 
son Ratio in the quality good case as the ratio 
of the just rank to the actual rank, not (as in the 
case of quantity goods) as the ratio of the ac- 
tual amount to the just amount. In the above 
example, the Comparison Ratio would then be 
1/2 and its logarithm would be négative, pro- 
ducing the correct predictions. The difficulty 
with this solution is that it introduces an ad hoc 
complication into Jasso’s system which would 
require many other changes. For instance, ‘ 
Jasso’s formulas 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 
18 would. have to be revised. 
The alternative solution is to assign’ rank 


_ order statistics in,descending (rather than as- 


cending) order, so that the highest rank in an 
“aggregate of n members would be assigned the 
number n, the next highest the number n=] 

and so on. Then, in my example, we would get 
'& Comparison - Ratio of (n—1)/n- whose - 
logarithm is negative. This solution has, how- 
ever, the following counterintuitive feature. It 
predicts that a person will feel less underre- 
warded when he perceives his just rank to be 1 
(assigned the number n) and his actual rank is 
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2, than when he perceives his just rank to be, 
say, 15, and his actual rank is 16. ` 


Jasso’s Third Law 


The third law concerns the “multiple good” 
case. It states (p. 6) that, when holdings of 
more than one good are considered simulta- 
neously, ' “the justice evaluation is equal to the 
arithmetic mean of the single good justice 
evaluations.” I believe that this is, at the very 
least, subject to considerable doubt. It seems 
far more likely that multiple injustices would 
reinforce each other so that the justice evalua- 
tion in the “multiple good” case would much 
more closely approximate the sum of “single 
good” evaluations than their mean; if I am al- 
ready unjustly treated, an additional injustice is 
far more likely to increase than decrease the 
intensity of my objections even if the new in- 
justice is.less severe than the earlier one. (This, 

in any case, would be my educated guess, on 
this eminently testable issue.) 


The Primitive Model 


_ Jasso’s general: theory regards as exogenous 
both the factors that produce the “actual con- 
dition” and the factors that produce the “just 
condition.” Without scriie specification of what 
- constitutes justice in the perception of the 
members of the social aggregate studied, how- 
ever, a theory of justice cannot say’ very much. 
Accordingly, most of Jasso’s article is con- 
cerned not with the general theory but with a 
special case in which the just term is identified. 
This special case, which Jasso calls “the Primi- 
tive Model,” is characterized by two. restric- 
tions: (1) the just Condition is identified as ab- 
solute equality; and (2) a consensus on the 
goods of value in the social aggregate is as- 
sumed. 

(1) Justice: as Equality. Jasso’s 
egalitarianism is rather extreme. Most writers 
who defend an egalitarian view of justice do 
not claim that justice always requires the ab- 
solute equality of shares in 4 distribution (e.g., 
Vlastos, 1962), but this is Jasso’s claim in her 
characterization of the Primitive Model. To 
support her claim, Jasso cites the problem of 
the just division of a fixed pie (in a situation in 
which no information is available about how 
the pie was produced, or about how similar 
pies were distributed in the past, or about how 
hungry each person is). In this very special 
case the equal division is likely to be perceived . 
as just (for relevant empirical evidence see- 
Selten, 1978). Even here, however, at least one 


other principle—Pareto efficiency—will be ` 


operating. The just division of the pie is that 
equal division which is Pareto efficient (that is, 
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one in which no pie is thrown out). The im- 
portance of efficiency as a criterion of justice 
extends far beyond the pie-division problem. 
Its role in generating moral outrage in a great 
variety of circumstances (as expressed i in the 

“taboo on the dog in the manger’) is discussed 


‘by Barrington Moore (1978:38). 


In addition to equality and efficiency, justice 
sometimes requires distribution according to 
need, and, sometimes, distribution according 
to desert. Often conservative justice dominates 
over ideal justice (Raphael, 1964; Miller, 1976), 
requiring distribution according to rights. 
These rights, or legitimate expectations, are, in 
turn, of various kinds. They can be based on~ 
some set of accepted rules, or on some prom- 
ises, or on precedents, and the precedents may 
be in the form of the usual practice in the larger 
society (the referential structure of Berger et 
al., 1972) or of the past practice of the same — 
distributor (as indicated by Homans’s (1974) 
analogy with a reinforcement schedule). In 
light of all this, the usefulness of a-model which 
assumes that justice always requires equality 
of shares is quite restricted. 

(2) Consensus on -the Goods of- 
Value. Jasso’s discussion of this second cori- 
dition is not completely clear. The assumption 
appears ‘to be that justice evaluations are 
formed only with respect to the distribution of 
goods which everyone (in the Social Aggre- 
gate) agrees are goods (i.e., everyone prefers 
more of them to less). This does not require 
that there be consensus in the Social Aggregate 
about all goods, nor does it require any more - 
precise agreement on the value of the goods 
distributed: The restriction seems a reasonable 
one when justice means equality, as it does in 
Jasso’s Primitive Model. It is also reasonable in 
the distribution according to desert (money 
wages and prison sentences can be distributed 
according to desert because in most ‘social 
aggregates there is consensus that money is a 
good and_-life in prison, a bad). The restriction 
is less reasonable in the case of conservative 
justice (to each according to his rights), under — 
which it does not seem necéssary for everyone 
to agree that something is a good in order to 


. agree that a potential recipient s expectation to” 


receive it is legitimate. 

‘The Primitive Model simplifies the task of 
constructing a theory of distributive justice of 
the type Jasso wants. Without it, much that. 
Jasso has accomplished would not be possible. 
My judgment, however, is that it simplifies too 
much and, as a result, the phenomenon of dis- ° 
tributive justice is hard to recognize in Jasso’s 


theory. 


Qn this matter, however, as on all the ques- 
tions here discussed, empirical tests remain the 
final arbiter. Jasso herself suggésts the form: 
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such tests should take. I must disagree, how- 


ever, with her suggestions. The ‘proposition | 


(Jasso, 1980:9) that “all members of a: Social 
Aggregate value the same good.or goods” is 
‘transformed by Jasso (for the purposes of 
testing) into one (p. 28) that states: “Given a 
Social Aggregate, the majority of the members 
(n > .SN) value the same good or the same 
combination of goods.” Jasso never makes 
clear why she abandons consensus for majority 
rule- when it comes to hypothesis testing, nor 
does she give a rationale for her new proposi- 
tion. The move seems entirely unjustified, 
caused perhaps by a fear that the restriction as 
originally stated will not often be satisfied. 
Jasso makes a similar move when it comes to 
suggesting tests of her “justice is equality” 
proposition. For testing purposes (p. 28) the 
proposition becomes: “Given a Social Aggre- 
gate, given any good of distribution, the fre- 


quency distribution of Just terms held by the | 


members has for both its arithmetic mean and 
its mode the arithmetic mean of the distribution 


of the good.” This weakening of propositions ` 


when it comes to the crunch will not do. The 
“tustice is equality” proposition states that 
every Just term in a Social Aggregate will be 
the mean of the distribution of the good. This is 
the proposition which has to.be tested. 


TENTATIVE EMPIRICAL HYPOTHESES 


Jasso (1980) presents-a number of empirical 
‘hypotheses. She emphasizes ‘their tentative 
nature and admits. (p. 7) that “some may not 
survive systematic literature review and others 
may not survive empirical test.”. Many o a the 
hypotheses she proposes should be revised, 
however, even before the literature review. As 
stated, they are difficult to believe. 


In all of Jasso’s propositions, the indepen-: 


dent variable is some property of the distribu- 
tion of justice evaluations in a social aggregate. 

Often the property used as an independent 
variable will be highly sensitive to the presence 
of unusual single cases in the distribution; con- 
sequently, Jasso’s propositions make various 
properties of social aggregates depend on the 


presence or absence of unusual individuals. 


This dependence makes the ee im- 
plausible. ` 

Part of Jasso’s (p. 8) third hypothesis states 
that “The Social Aggregate’s propensity to 
violent revolutionary conflict varies directly 
with the absolute magnitude of the lower ex- 
treme value of the distribution of justice evalu- 
ations.” Thus, the presence of one person who 
considers himself extremely unjustly underre- 
warded is sufficient to make the Social Aggre- 
gate ripe for revolution. Furthermore, if there 
are no persons who feel themselves unjustly 
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underrewarded, then the propensity of the so- 
cial aggregate to revolution increases as one 
increases the feeling of unjust overreward of 
the person who feels the least unjustly over- 
rewarded in the social aggregate. This does not 
seem reasonable. 

A part of Jasso’s fourth hypothesis states 
that, as a necessary condition for the occur- 
rence of crime in a social aggregate, the aggre- 


gate must contain both negative and positive 
justice evaluation scores. According to this 


proposition, there will be’no crime unless at 
least one person feels himself to be unjustly 
overrewarded. This is puzzling, first of all, be- 
cause it makes the presence of crime in a social 
aggregate depend on the presence or absence 
of a single person. It is further puzzling be- 
cause it is hard to see why the presence or 


. absence of persons who feel themselves un- 


justly overrewarded should matter so much to 
the existence of crime. It would seem more 
relevant that people who feel themselves un- 
justly underrewarded also feel that there are 
others in their social aggregate who are un- 
justly overrewarded; that is, however, quite a 
different matter. 

A part of Jasso’s fourth ‘hypothesis and hy- 
potheses 5. through 8 depend heavily on the 
notion of “Distressed segment.” Jasso’s defini- 
tion of the “Distressed segment” is unclear— 
especially so because, despite references to the 
left side of a distribution in the definition, no 
diagram is provided on which a left side could 
be identified. The Distressed segment, ac-. 
cording to Jasso (p. 8), is “that left-most seg- 
ment whose upper end point is of identical 
absolute magnitude as the overall distribution’s 
upper extreme value.” I interpret this definition 
as follows: If we call the lower extreme value 
of a distribution its LEV, and the upper ex- 
treme value its UEV, then the Distressed seg- 
ment is the segment between LEV and 
~-UEV—on the condition that UEV is positive 
and that the absolute value of LEV is greater 
than the absolute value of the UEV. It is not 
made-apparent what happens when these con- 
ditions are not ‘satisfied. 

Hypotheses 4 through 8 make crime rate, 
mean seriousness of all crimes, mean serious- 


ness of crimes against persons, rate of mental 


illness, and mean severity-of mental illness de- 
pend either on some: properties of the Dis- 
tressed segment or on properties of the distri- 
bution of justice evaluations which are them- 
selves a function of some properties of the 
Distressed segment. In these, a great deal de- 
pends on the person who feels most unjustly 
ovetrewarded (and who, therefore, constitutes 
the upper extreme value of the justice evalua- 
tion distribution). One person who feels very 
strongly that he is unjustly overrewarded can 
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- substantially diminish the size of the Dis- 


tressed segment which, in turn, is likely (accord- 
ing to Jasso’s hypotheses) to, reduce the crime 
rate, the mean seriousness of all crimes, and the 
mean seriousness of crimes against persons, as 
well as increase the rate and mean severity of 
‘mental illness.. All this can be achieved by a 


single individual who feels very strongly the: : 


use of his éverreward: 
5 ' l i | va ‘ 


CONCLUSION. 


I have tried to concentrate in this comment on 
the basic assertions ‘of Jasso’s theory, to see in 
what way they may be found wanting. First of 
all, I have criticized the three laws of distrib- 
utive justice which Jasso proposes, as well ‘as 
the two ‘restrictions of her Primitive Model. 
The more technical and mathematical aspects 
of Jasso’s theory are based on the Primitive 
Model, and so will lose their significance if the 
Primitive Model is rejected. Her nontechnical 
suggestions for empirical hypotheses I have 
found difficult to believe, quite independently 
of the difficulties with the Primitive Model. In 
light of all I have said, it-seems- unlikely that 
Jasso’s theory can survive for long in its pres- 
ent version. Í expect, however, that her work 
will soon give rise to both the needed empirical, 


- research and the’ equally needed conceptual 


development from which a new “new theory of 
distributive justice” can be derived. 
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FURTHER-NOTES ON THE THEORY oF 
DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE* . 
(REPLY TO SOLTAN) 


GUILLERMINA JASSO ` 
University of Michigan 


| PRELIMINARIES 


The questions raised by Soltan suggest the 
need for clarification and elaboration of the 
work reported i in “A New Theory of Distribu- 
tive Justice 
that the formulas for the quality-good:case are: 


‘correct as stated, that the logarithmic specifi- 


cation of the justice evaluation function re- 
mains provisionally tenable, that the multiple- 
good law cannot be rejected a priori and has 


* Direct all communications to: Guillermina Jasso, 


Department of ‘Sociology, University of Michigan, 
3012 LSA Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109. 


” (Jasso, 1980). My reply will show. - 


we 
` 


ap oa 
e a 
SL 

„o N 


COMMENTS 


the advantage of permitting specification of the 
relative importance of the Goods, Comparison. 
Aggregates, and notions of justice in an indi- 
vidual’s time series of justice evaluations, that 
mathematization does not depend on the 
equality restriction, that the Primitive model 
can be used to model real-world societies com- 
posed of many Social Aggregates, each with its 
own distinctive notions of justice, and that 
Soltan’s “other factors” can be conceptualized 
either as aspects of the sense of justice or as 
behavioral or social consequences of the sense 
of justice. The work reported in Jasso (1980) 
remains internally coherent and subject to em- 
pirical test. 

That work may be regarded as an attempt to 
capture some notions about justice, equality, 
and social rank that have been around a long 
time and to incorporate them into an internally 
coherent framework that might be useful for 
social science. The point of departure was an 
empirical finding that the justice evaluation of 
earnings varies as the logarithm of the ratio of 
actual earnings to an amount of earnings con- 
sidered to be just by the observer (Jasso, 1978). 
This empirical finding led to formulation of a 
- general lawlike statement expressing the rela- 
_ tions between three terms: the justice evalua- 
tion, represented by the full real-number line, 
with zero representing the point of perfect jus- 
tice, the negative segment representing degrees 
of unjust underreward, and the positive seg- 
` ment representing degrees of unjust overre- 
ward; an Actual term, representing an actual 
attribute, possession, or endowment; and a 
Just term, representing the amount or degree of 
the attribute, possession, or endowment 
deemed just: 


Actual Term 
Just Term 


where k is a multiplicative constant. 
Excepting the justice evaluation function, 
the statements contained in the theory are not 
derived from empirical research. Rather, they 
are proposed ways of capturing insights from 
the scholarly literature and putting them to- 
gether in a coherent structure. For example, 
the decision to measure additive, transferable 
goods (Campbellian (1921) quantities) in their 
own units and to measure nonadditive, non- 
transferable goods (Campbellian (1921) qual- 
ities) by ranks within a Companson Aggregate 
is a way of capturing Berger, Zelditch, Ander- 
son, and Cohen’s (1972)! and Homans’ (1974) 
insights that humans in fact employ both com- 
parison strategies. Similarly, the decision to 


justice k 
evaluation * 


(1) 


1 This article will hereafter be referred to as “Ber- 
ger et al.,” to distinguish it from “Berger, Zelditch, 
and Anderson.” 
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restrict the content of the Just term within So- 
cial Aggregates i is'a way of capturing the notion 
that equality is sometimes the standard used in 
justice evaluations. l 

The theoretical elements which resulted 
from these-and other decisions are subject to 
revision, refinement, disconfirmation. For 
example, it is possible that humans employ 
particular combinations of ordinal and cardinal 
comparisons, depending not on type of good 
but on some other factor; similarly, the 
equality standard of justice may operate not in 
certain types of groups, but rather about cer- 
tain types of goods. On such matters, the nec- 
essary illumination will come from empirical 
research. 

Finally, the possibility must be considered 
that questions of distributive justice make good 
conversation but predict no behavior. The 
theory, by generating a large number of justice 
variables—for example, parameters of the in- 
dividual s time series of justice evaluations and 
parameters of societal distributions of justice 
evaluations (Jasso, 1980:4,12—28}—provides 
many opportunities for discovery of predictive 
power in the concept of distributive juistice. 


MEASUREMENT OF QUALITY-GOODS 


Sottan’s objection to the measurement strategy 
used for quality-goods is based on a misunder- 
standing of what I wrote. As stated (Jasso, 
1980:10), the procedure begins with a continu- 
ous distribution of a given quality-good, and 
from this distribution is generated “the set of 
discrete rank-order statistics (ROS) arranged in 
ascending order of magnitude.” Following 
standard practice, a-distribution is represented 
by a mapping onto the Cartesian plane, with 
values of the variate increasing in magnitude as 
one moves rightward along the x-axis (Blalock, 
1972:49-51; Hastings and Peacock, 1974). 
Generating the ROS in ascending order means 
that the lowest score (i:e., the smallest order 
statistic) is assigned an ROS of 1, the next 
lowest score is assigned an ROS of 2, and so 
on, with the highest score assigned an ROS 
equal to the population size N (see Greenberg, 
1966; Johnson and Kotz, 1969, 1970; Allison, 
1978). ; 

David (1966: 196) observes that although it 


may be “natural” to assign the rank 1 to the 


highest-ranked object, it is “more convenient 
to employ the opposite and completely equiv- 
alent convention of assigning rank 1 to the low- 
est and rank n to the highest object.” This 
usage is indeed convenient, for when the ROS 
are generated in ascending order of magnitude, 
the order statistics and the rank-order statistics 
vary directly with each other (i.e., are in- 
creasing functions of each other), and the 
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cumulative distribution function F(x), defined 
by Hastings and Peacock (1974) as “the proba- 
bility that the variate takes a value less than or 
equal to x,” is estimated by (ROSV(N+1). 
The convenience and usefulness of this stan- 
. dard usage is attested by its incorporation into 
computer programs. For example, Statistical 
Analysis System (SAS, 1980:361) specifies 
“ascending” as the default option for its RANK 
procedure (the default option may be overrid- 
den by specifying the special “descending” op- 
tion); and the MIDAS procedure RANKS as- 
signs the smallest rank to the smallest value 
(Fox and Guire, 1976:169). E y 

Tbis usage is especially appropriate in the 
present work, since by defining Actual.Rank as 
the probability integral transformation F(x) or 
its estimator (for the a priori and observed 
cases, respectively; see Jasso, 1980:10, text 
and footnote 7), the justice evaluation is made 
an increasing function of the Actual term in 
both the quality-good and the quantity- -good 
cases. 

Any misunderstanding ought not to have 
survived the discussion of the upper extreme 
value (Jasso, 1980:12), which gives the formula 
for the upper extreme value of the quality-good 
' justice distribution, In (2N)/(N+)D), provides 
its upper limit, in 2, and observes that “the 
most beautiful or most brilliant person in a 
Social. Aggregate experiences a very modest 
magnitude of overreward.” l 

As Sottan points out, this measurement 
strategy implies a greater absolute magnitude 
of underreward for the person A whose Actual 
Rank is (N-—15)V(N+ 1) and whose Just Rank is 
(N— 14/0N +1) than for the person B whose 
Actual Rank is (N—1V/(N+1) and whose Just 
Rank is N/(N+1)—provided, however, that N 
is the same in both cases. Obviously, the oppo- 
site is true if person B is in a group of size N = 
3 and person A in a group of size N = 20. 


Moreover, holding N the same for both per-' 


sons, the difference decreases as N increases, 
soon approaching the neighborhood of its limit, 
zero.? 

If one really wanted to assign ranks in de- 
scending order, Actual Rank would become 
the survival function S(x), defined by Hastings 
and Peacock (1974:10) as “the probability that 
the variate takes a value greater than x.” Since 
S(x) equals 1— F(x), this procedure does: not 
“introduce an ad hoc complication.” It merely 
requires that all formulas be restated in equiv- 


? This and other santana effects of N implied 


‘by the theory, including those discussed in Jasso 


(1980:30), are investigated in a paper prepared for the 


1981 meetings of the West Coast Conference on’ 


Small-Group Research. 
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alent expressions which employ a a than 
F(x). | 


THE LOGARITHMIC SPECIFICATION OF THE 
JUSTICE EVALUATION FUNCTION 


Theoretical Specification 


A theory includes statements that specify a 
priori the form of the functional relation be- 
tween two or more variables (Homans, 
1967:13,20; Coleman, 1964:101). Alwin et al. 
(1980) show that theoretical considerations 
alone would suggest the logarithmic specifica- 
tion of the justice evaluation function. Thus, 
had there been no empirical finding on the form 
of the function, the reasoning used by Alwin et 
al. (1980) would justify its inclusion in the ini- | 
tial formulation of the theory. 


Measuring the Sense of Justice 


In accord with the guidelines offered by Ellis ` 
(1968) for scaling a nonfundamental, unob- 
served continuum, the justice evaluation scales 
‘used by Jasso and Rossi (1977) and Alves and 
Rossi (1978), are linear orderings ‘with wide 
range. The purpose of combining verbal and 
numerical labels was to suggest that the dis- 
tances between all pairs- of adjacent verbal 
labels were equal. Coding by an arithmetic se- 
quence is the most parsimonious initial as- 
sumption, which can be é¢liminated by merely 
applying a monone, nonlinear transforma- 
tion. 

Alternative mimba assignments—one ver- 
bal scale and four numerical scales—are shown - 
in Table 1. The verbal scale A was used by 
both Jasso and Rossi (1977) and Alves and 
Rossi (1978). Numerical scales B, used by 
Jasso and Rossi, and C, used by ‘Alves and. 
Rossi, are each an arithmetic sequence: Nu- 
merical scale D, suggested by Soltan, is the 
exponential function of scale B; scale E is a 
linear transformation of D. 

Combinations A/B and A/C differ in the di- 
rection of effect and in location, but share the 
property that the distance between extreme 
underpayment and perfect justice equals the 
distance between extreme overpayment and 
perfect justice. 

Combination A/D, like A/C, uses positive 
numbers to represent both underpayment and ` 
overpayment, but differs from it in that degrees ~ 
of underpayment are represented by a space of 
less than one unit, while degrees of overpay- 
ment are represented by a space of almost 54 - 
units. The numbers used to represent under- 
payment and overpayment of the same degree 
(as indicated by identical adverbs) are recip- 
rocals of each other. ; 
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Table 1. Verbal and Numerical Justice Evaluation Scales and Corresponding Values of the Comparison 
j a 


COMMENTS 
Ratio 

. Comparison 
Ratio A 
0.1672 ' Extremely Underpaid 
0.2615 - - Much Underpaid 
0.4089 Somewhat Underpaid 
0.6394 Slightly Wnderpaid 
1.0. _ “Fairly Paid 
1.5638 Slightly Overpaid 
2.4456 Somewhat Overpaid 
3.8246 Much Overpaid: 
5.9810 Extremely Overpaid ` 


Seales 
B C D i 'E 
—4 9 0.0183 —0.9817 
-3 8 0.0498 —0.9502 
-2 > 7 0.1353 — 0.8647 
—] 6 0.3679 —0.6321 
9 5 10 — 0 
+1 4 2.7183 1.7183 
+2 > 3 7.3891 6.3891 
+3 eo! 20.0855 19.0855 
“+4 ~~ 1 54.5982 53.5982 


Nores: 1. Comparison Ratio is the ratio of Actual Earnings to Just Earnings. l 

2. Verbal scale A was used in the Jasso and Rossi (1977) and the Alves and Rossi (1978) investigations. 

3. Numerical scale B was used in the Jasso and Rossi research. The justice evaluation, measured by A-B, 
is found in Jasso (1978) to vary with the product of the natural logarithm of the given values of the Comparison 


Ratio and a constant, 2.2364. 


4, Numerical scale C was used in the Alves and Rossi research. 
5. Numerical scale D was suggested by -Sottan (1981). 
6. Numerical scales C, D, and E may be regarded as transformations of scale B: 


C=-B +5 
D=e > o 
E=¢3~] 

Combination A/E, like A/B, uses negative 
numbers to represent underpayment and posi- 
tive numbers to represent overpayment, but 
unlike A/B and like A/D, provides for much 
higher magnitudes of overpayment than of un- 
derpayment. 

Thus, conceptualizing the justice evaluation 
continuum by means of scales B and C differs 
dramatically from conceptualizing it by means 
of D or E. In the former, the researcher is 
allowing unjust underpayment and unjust 
overpayment to.range over equal portions of 
the real-number line. In the latter, the re- 


searcher is restricting judgments of underpay- 


ment to a tiny segment of the real-number line, 
about 0.46% the size of the underpayment 
space in B and C, while permitting values of 
overpayment to range over a space 13 times 
that in B and C. 
- How do respondents use different scales? To 
my knowledge, at the present time there is 
evidence only about use of A/B and A/C. The 
evidence suggests that A/B and A/C were used 
the same way. By comparing the quadratic 


_ equations for one-person vignettes reported in 


Jasso.and Rossi (1977:645) and in Alves and 
Rossi (1978:549), we find that the implied 
parabolas have vertices at $32,525 and $38,938, 
respectively—which, allowing for inflation and 
. geographical differences, are very similar. 
Thus, respondents in the Alves and Rossi 
research appear_to have formed their judg- 
ments in nearly the same manner as respon- 
dents in the Jasso and Rossi research, sug- 
. gesting that when the numerical labels form a 
linear ordering (i.e., an arithmetic sequence), 
their location and direction are unimportant. 


If, as argued in Jasso (1978), quadratic spec- 
ifications distort the underlying relation by 
positing a vertex (i.e., suggesting that, ceteris 
paribus, the person who earns $40,000 is 
judged less overpaid than the person who earns 
$39,000), then the Alves and Rossi data would 
be more faithfully approximated by the 
logarithmic specification. 

Would respondents be as willing to represent 
“extreme underpayment” by —0.9817 and “ex- 
treme overpayment” by 53.5982, with zero the 
point of perfect justice, as they were to repre- 
sent them by —4 and +4, respectively? This is 
an empirical question, which can only be an- 
swered by empirical research. 


Measurement and the Form of the 
Functional Relationship 


Consider again the five justice scales shown in 
Table 1. Use of the combination A/B was found. 


„in Jasso (1978) fo produce the relation, for 


single persons: 


justice __ Actual Earnings 
evaluation = 2.2364 in Jus t Earnings (2) 


If, as Soltan predicts, respondents’ choices of 
verbally-stated justice evaluations remain the 
same as the corresponding numerical scale is 
changed, or if the numbers are changed after 
data collection, how does the form of the func- 
tion change? We know a priori that if a linear 
transformation is applied, the form of the 
best-fitting curve remains the same, though, 
depending on the parameters, possibly exhib- 
iting reflection, translation, as well as 

“stretching” or “compressing.” if a nonlinear, 
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monotonic transformation is. applied, the 
equation of the new best-fitting curve is ob- 
tainable- by algebraic manipulation. 


In the present case, letting k denote the con-. 


‘stant 2.2364, x denote the Comparison Ratio 


(i.e., Actual Earnings/Just Earnings), -and ` 


lower-case letters b, c, d, and e denote the 
-justice evaluation measured by scales B, C, D, 
and E, respectively, we have it that 


b = k Inx (3) 
and hence = | 
c=-—Kinx +5 (4) 
d = xk > (5) 
e= xk — | (6) 


These specifications, though identical in em- 
pirical content, would be verbally described: in 
different ways. (For a fuller discussion of this 
point, see Ellis, 1968:51, 58-62, 95-100.) The 
first two are logarithmic specifications, and 
lead to the same interpretation of reality: defi- 
ciency is felt more keenly than comparable ex- 
cess; Comparison Ratios that are reciprocals of 
each other are judged to have equal absolute 
magnitudes, of injustice. 

The latter two, however, describe a power 


function relationship and imply an interpreta-- 


tion of reality different from that implied by b 


and'c: excess relative to the Just term is judged. 


to be more unjust (i.e., receives a greater ab- 
solute magnitude of injustice) than comparable 
deficiency. That is to say, if Just Earnings are 
. $10,000, then the person who earns $15,000 is 
judged to be more unjustly overrewarded than 
the person who receives $5,000 is judged to be 
unjustly underrewarded. 

If empirical research were to show that re- 
spondents indeed use both the interpretations 
embodied in the specifications of d and e inter- 
changeably with those of b and c, then how 
would one choose between them? One way 
would be by additional -substantive consid- 
erations, such as hypothesized relations be- 
tween the sense of justice and observable be- 
haviors. 


Another way would be by what Ellis (1968) 


terms the criterion of simplicity. Which 
functional form is simpler to manipulate math- 
ematically in empirical analysis as well as in 
further theoretical development?.One answer 


_is .that in émpirical estimation, although’ 


methods exist for direct estimation of the pa- 
- rameters of nonlinear, monotonic forms, such 
methods “often yield extremely complicated, 
‘or even insoluble; estimating equations” 
(Johnston, 1972:47-55); hence, the simplest 
technique is to linearize the relation and per- 
_.form ordinary least-squares regression. 
_ Linearizing the power functions which specify 

d and e would require transforming scale D or 

E back to B, and would produce the 

logarithmic form which specifies b. Therefore, 
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the logarithmic Speciicavion, satisfies the crite- 
rion of simplicity. 


Further Research MS ._ 


The form of the justice evaluation function may 
vary across individuals, goods, or ‘type of 
good-receiving unit. Using the justice of earn- 
ings data, I am investigating two questions. 
First, in accord with the cogent arguments, 
made by Hamilton and Rytina (1980) and Alwin 
et al. (1980), I am reanalyzing the data within 
respondent. This will permit quantification of 
interindividual variation on both the form of 
the function and the constants of the function. 

Second, I am exploring individualistic versus 
familistic conceptions of justice, as expressed 
in judgments about single persons and married 
couples, taking into account the respondents’ 

own household compe on and income . 
sources. 

Another item for the ee agenda is use 
of a variety of measuring scales, including Ste- - 
vens (1974) magnitude estimation techniques 
(discussed in Hamblin, 1974 and Shinn, ie 


THE ‘MULTIPLE-GOOD JUSTICE 


‘ EVALUATION 


The specification of the multiple-good justice 
evaluation ‘as the arithmetic mean of the 
single-good justice evaluations is, as Sottan 
puts it, “eminently testable.” As stated, it re- 
flects several considerations. 

First, the justice evaluation is instantaneous. . 
Second, the dynamic in the individuals sense 
of justice comes from the continual recombi- 
nation of goods, Comparison Aggregates, and 
notions of justice, so that an individual can 
experience a wide range of distinct justice” 
evaluation magnitudes over any interval of 
time. 

Third, the notion that goods, CAs, and Just 
conditions vary in relative importance can be 
captured by the frequency with which they ap- 
pear in an individual's time series of justice 
evaluations. In addition,:the relative im- 
portance of goods can be captured by whether ` 


or not a good “pre-empts” consideration of all 


other goods or must share tke person's atten- 
tion with one or more additional. goods. : 
Thus, if T is defined as the total time during 
which a person experiences justice evaluation 
magnitudes over a given unit of ordinary time 
(such as a day), then the relative importance of 
a good is measured by the proportion t of T 
during which that good figured:in justice evalu- ` 
ations, weighted by the reciprocal of the 
number of goods in each justice evaluation. 
For example, the relative importance of earned 
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income is equal for two persons A and B whose 
time series look like this: 


Person A—Half the justice evaluations involve 
earned income; in all these cases, earned income is 
one of two goods. 

Person B—One-fourth of the justice evaluations 
involve earned income; in all these cases, earned 
income is the only good under consideration. 


SOCIAL AGGREGATES, CONSENSUS, AND 
THE EQUALITY STANDARD OF JUSTICE 


What are the sources of individuals’ notions of 
justice? There are two strategies one can use to 
capture the Just term. First, determination of 
the Just amount or level of a good can be 
specified directly, as done in Jasso and Rossi 
(1977), Jasso (1978), and Alves and Rossi 
(1978), and as discussed in Hamilton and 
Rytina (1980) and Alwin et al. (1980). These 
Just condition functions can be theoretical, 
with predictors like “need,” “desert,” and “effi- 
ciency;” or they can be observable, with pre- 
dictors like age, sex, education, and number of 
dependents. 

Second, the Just condition can be specified 
as a parameter of the Actual distribution of a 
good within a given Social Aggregate, thus 
‘shifting the explanatory burden to choice and 
formation of Social Aggregates (SAs). This 
strategy has the advantage of explicitly linking 
the study of distributive justice with the study 
of reference groups, as well as with other fields 
of study, thereby enabling each to make use of 


the models and findings of the others. For . 


example, Useem (forthcoming) observes that 
the polity mobilization theories of Tilly (1978), 
Gamson (1975), and McCarthy and Zald (1977) 
may produce specification of the sources of 
comparison groups; such specification would 
be directly useful to the study not only of refer- 
ence groups and relative deprivation but also of 
distributive justice. . 

Since Social Aggregate is the generic term 
for any “aggregate composed of individuals 
aware of each other and of the aggregate they 
form” (Nisbet, 1970:81; Jasso, 1980:5-—7), it 
follows that the collectivities of interest include 
both SAs and collections of SAs. For example, 
a nation-state may, at any point in time, be 
regarded as composed of k mutually exclusive 
Social Aggregates. This usage is formally 
similar to Blau’s (1977:46—7) conceptualiza- 
tion of a society composed of many com- 
munities. 

Choice of Social Aggregate, as pointed out 
by William James .(1952:887), provides “the 
name we call ourselves,” and from this idea of 
a “common essence” flows the substitutability 
principle and, hence, a “wildly radical and un- 
conditional” notion of justice. The argument, 
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thus, is that within a Social Aggregate, there is 
a consensually held notion of justice (see also 
Goode, 1978:356). 

This notion of justice could be any x-value of 
the Actual distribution of a good within an SA, 
e.g., the median or the upper extreme value. 
Sottan’s assertion that the technical develop- 
ment hinges on the equality standard is errone- 
ous. Any location parameter will do, its sole 
effect being on the location of the distribution 
of justice evaluations, leaving the shape unal- 
tered. That is, the first change-of-variable de- 
scribed in Jasso (1980:14) would be division by 
some constant other than the arithmetic mean. 

My choice of equality (the arithmetic mean) 
as that parameter for use in the Primitive model 
is based on the observations of social thinkers 
since Plato, and particularly of Homans and 
Berger et al. The equality standard is a way of 
capturing the notion that “if two actors have 
similar states of similar characteristics they 
... expect similar rewards” (Berger et al., 
1972:119). 

As noted above, any collectivity of interest 
can be conceptualized as composed of k mutu- 
ally exclusive Social Aggregates. Hence, the 
collectivity s distribution of justice evaluations 
is the mixed distribution whose probability 
density function (p.d.f.) is obtained from the 
weighted sum of the p.d.f. of the component 
distributions (Blischke, 1966) of justice evalu- 
ations: 

k 
fix) = È (ft (x) a (7) 
where x is the justice evaluation and there are 
k Social Aggregates, each with its own distri- 
bution of justice evaluations of p.d.f., f(x), and 
each containing a, proportion of the total 
population. 

This method of modelling the distribution of 
justice evaluations in collectivities exhibiting 
variation in the Just term has one useful impli- 
cation: whenever the k Social Aggregates have 
justice distributions of identical p.d.f., the 
mixed distribution will have the same p.d.f. as 
the component distributions. This implication ' 
holds regardless of the number k of Social 
Aggregates, the proportions a, of the popula- 
tion in each, or differences in goods and their 
distributions. 

As a simple example, consider the popula- 
tion of all full-time employed workers in a 
given geographical unit. Suppose that the jus- 
tice of earnings is evaluated using the equality 
standard and within sex-specific groups (SAs), 
the two SAs being of equal size. Suppose 
further that the two earnings distributions have 
Pareto densities, with shape parameter c = 2; 
their arithmetic means, however, differ, one 
being $10,000 and the other $6,000. Although 
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the two earnings distributions are quite dif- 
_ ferent in location, they lead to exactly the same 
justice distribution. And hence the justice dis- 
tribution for the whole population can be 
known a priori. It is the positively skewed ex- 
ponential density, described and pictured in 
. Jasso (1980:17-8, 22-5). 

Notice. that the ‘mixed distribution of earn- 
ings is not a Pareto density, such as those’ de- 
scribed and pictured in Jasso (1980:17—9). In- 


stead, the p.d.f. would be discontinuous and | 


a 9x, 3<x<5 
ftx) 7 Bak x>5° 


where x denotes earnings in thousands of dol- 
lars. The notion of justice among the popula- 
tion is not equality, not the arithmetic mean of 
_ $8,000; rather, for the workers, the Just 
term is $10,000, and for the other half; $6,000. 
These considerable differences notwithstand- 
ing, the theory permits prediction of the justice 
distribution for the whole population, and 
provides as-well an explanation of the sources 
of the Just terms. 


bimodal, described by 


. (8) 


BEHAVIORIAL AND SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 


OF THE SENSE OF JUSTICE l 


Sottan s judgment concerning the “implausibil- 


ity” of the empirical hypotheses and his con- ` 


cern for inclusion of “other factors” reflect his 
failure to distinguish between the sense of jus- 
tice and its behavioral and social conse~ 
quences. My proposed theory of justice ad- 
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As an example, consider disinterested out- 
rage. Although I explicitly excluded it from-the 
initial statement of the theory (Jasso, 1980:4), I 

need not have done so. The framework 
provided by the theory is wide enough to ac- 
commodate it. (See Willer and: Webster 
(1970:753—4) for an exceptionally clear ac- 
count of how one comes “to learn more and 
more of the theoretical and empirica] conse- 
quences of the construct.”) 

There appear to be two types of disinterested 
outrage, one about the condition of an individ- 
ual other, the second about a’ characteristic of 
the distribution of 4 social good in a popula- 
tion. In constructing an.explanation for disin- 

. terested outrage of the individualistic type, one 
can begin with the observer's justice evaluation 
associated with an’ individual other and then 
specify the behavioral response of interest 
(such as the probability of taking arms in that 
person’s defense or the probability of making a 
financial contribution to that person’s legal 
defense fund) as dependent on the magnitude 
of the justice evaluation. 

In constructing ‘an explanation for disin- 
terested outrage of the collective type, one can 
begin with the expected justice: distribution, 
arising from the distribution of a social good, 
such as income or wealth (whether or not the 
observer is a part of the distribution), and then 
specify: the behavioral responses of interest as 
dependent on some parameter of the justice ` 
distribution. This model is implicit in my dis- 


cussion of ‘social ‘choice (Jasso, 1980:27- ` ` 


28 31). 


dresses three questions: determination of the . 


Just term, specification of the justice evalua- 
tion function, and specification of the behav- 
ioral and social consequences of the sense of 
justice. The objective of the third is to discern 
the operations and effects of the sense of jus- 
tice, if any, including the implications for col- 
lectivities of individuals’ experiences of justice 
or injustice. Specification of the consequences 
of the sense of justice is a crucial task; for if 


there are no effects of the sense of justice, then, 


specifications of the Just term and of the justice 
. evaluation function are of little value. How- 
ever, Sottan’s discussions of “ strength of ob- 
jection,” “intensity” of the sense of justice, and 
disinterested outrage do not make clear 
whether he considers them aspects of the sense 
of justice or rather behavioral consequences of 
the sense of justice. 

My strategy for handling such terms is to 
either define them as combinations of aspects 
of the sense of justice and use them as predic- 
tors of behaviors (or of nonjustice sentiments), 
‘Or specify them as effects of the sense of jus- 
tice. 


_ Additional Specific Points 


` 1. Proposition 3 (Jasso, 1980:3) omits: the 
phrase, “provided the lower extreme value is a 
negative magnitude.” However, this phrase is 
implicit in the statement that “injustice of the 
underreward sort (i.e., relative deprivation)” is 
regarded as the main determinant of the pro- 
pensity to revolution. 

2. Sottan's interpretation of the definition of 
the Distressed segment is correct. Its definition | 
in Jasso (1980:8) is unambiguous if one reads. 
Proposition 4 in its entirety, rather than only 
one sentence. He apparently failed to notice 


. the Distressed segment which is pictured in 


Figure 1.b and described in Jasso (1980:26). 
This Distressed segment extends from negative 
infinity to —ln 2 (or about —0.6931, rounded) 
and contains 25% of the population. Finally, he 
failed to read the discussion in Jasso 
-(1980:25~26), in which I explicitly state that I 
do not yet have the general rules for defining a. 
Distressed segment and that this problem iS 
particularly visible when one has a justice dis- 
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tribution whose domain is the full real-number 
lme (such as. the Normal). 

3. Sottan regards some of the hypotheses 
linking justice terms with behavioral and social 
consequences as “implausible.” 
propositions are not judged by their “plausibil- 
ity” or “implausibility” in the eyes of one òr 
another observer. There are only two criteria 
for judging propositions: formal logic and em- 
pirical test. The first requires that a proposition 
be precisely stated and be logically consistent 
. with the other propositions in a theory. The 
second requires that the proposition survive 
rigorous empirical test. That is all. “Plausibil- 
ity” may be orthogonal to empirical confirma- 
tion. - 
_ The propositions may be regarded as at- 

tempts to capture and render testable some 
_ Vague and recurring notions about the sense of 
justice. For example, the use of the lower-ex- 
` treme value of the justice distribution may be 
regarded as a way to capture certain notions 
about the effect of the worst-off person on the 
social life (in, for example, John Rawls meee 1) 
and Matthew fees 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Alongside such unexceptionable comments as 
“empirical tests are, of course, the final ground 
on which the evaluation of a theory must rest,” 
Soltan has placed remarks that reveal misun- 
derstandings of the scientific method: the laws 
“abstract too much from what we already know 
or can reasonably guess”; there are “other 
factors” which the justice. evaluation function 
“does not take into account’; the Primitive 


But scientific: 


r 
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Ihringer-Tallman (1979) are designed precisely 


. to increase our knowledge. It would seem pre- 


mature to suggest that the theory proposed in 
Jasso (1980) is inconsistent with “what we al- 
ready know.” 

Third, the testing protocols aim at examining 


the relationships between the small set of vari- 


model “simplifies too much”; some of the im- _ 


plications of the theory are “counterintuitive” ; 
the hypotheses “are difficult to believe” and 
“should be revised ... before the literature 
review’; the festing suggestions reflect a 
“weakening of propositions”; the theory is 
“likely to fail’. Other remarks display am- 
biguity on normative formulations versus sci- 
entific theories of justice; for example, “justice 
sometimes requires distribution according to 
need, and, sometimes distribution according to 
desert.” 

In reply to such remarks, I make three 
points. First, generality and simplicity are de- 
sirable characteristics of a scientific theory, 
and for good reason: cumulative scientific 
knowledge hinges on the production and test- 
ing of general, abstract theories. 

Second, the outlines of empirical reality on 
matters of distributive justice are, to my 
knowledge, not yet clearly visible. Such inves- 
tigations as Robinson and Bell (1978), Webster 
and Smith (1978), Cook and Emerson (1978), 
Alves and Rossi (1978), and Tallman and 


ables specified in the theory. Because of the 
crudity of our measuring instruments and be- 
cause of the possible operation of the omitted . 
variables, it is necessary to specify a stochastic 
error or disturbance term in the estimating 
equations.* 


CONCLUSION 
I have carefully examined the many points 


‘raised by Soltan and found them to be without 


foundation. The proposed theory of distribu- 
tive justice remains (1) internally. coherent, and 
(2) subject to empirical test. 
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>. PREDICTING. REPONSE RATES TO 
MAILED QUESTIONNAIRES* 


(COMMENT ON HEBERLEIN AND ` 

_ BAUMGARTNER, ASR, AUGUST 1978) 
KLAUS EICHNER 

Universitat Hamburg 


" | WERNER HABERMEHL 


„Universität Bielefeld 


Using a technique introduced by Sudman and 
Bradburn (1974), Heberlein and Baumgartner 

generated, from 98 experiments reported in the 
‘methodological literature, a sample of 214 dif- 
'+ ferent treatments of variables hypothetically 
affecting response rates to mailed question- 
- naires. Submitting this sample with a set of two 
‘dependent and 55 independent variables to re- 
~ gression analysis, they inductively developed a 
five- and a ten-variable model predicting the 
final response rate and a nine-variable model 
predicting initial response. 

We report the outcome of a cross-validation 
of these models based on a sample of 151 
mailed surveys conducted mostly in Austria 
and West Germany. For each survey in the 
sample, an initial and final response rate was 
estimated, employing either the nine-, five-, or 
ten-variable model. These estimates were then 
compared to the observed response rates by 
computing product-moment correlations be- 
tween estimates and observations. 

At first blush, the result of this comparison 
seems to support the Heberlein and Baumgart- 
ner models. However, under closer scrutiny, 
the confirming evidence provided by our data 
appears less conclusive. 

Most surveys in our sample were on non- 
methodological topics; the few methodological 
‘ones were mostly our own. Because the de- 
scription of research procedures in the non- 
methodological surveys were typically incom- 
plete, we communicated with the researchers 
to obtain additional information. Nonetheless, 
the missing value problem was so serious that 
in some instances up to 52 cases had to be 
dropped from the analysis. 

In summary, our sample was. distinctly 
smaller than Heberlein and Baumgartner s, and 
it differed from theirs with regard to the kinds 
of surveys covered and the cultural setting. 
Nonetheless, we believe that a cross-validation 
of the Heberlein and Baumgartner models with 
our data has something to say in their favor. 
The product-moment correlations we com- 
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puted (Table 1) TOTE interesting similarities 
between widely differing varieties of mail sur- 
veys. We suggest that these figures corrobo- 


_rate the models ejther as a cross-cultural ex- 


tension of middle-range hypotheses (originally 
restricted to the United States) or as a sub- 
stantiation of a general theory of the mail sur- 
vey. 
We would argue, on the one hand, that the 


- results of our test are unlikely, especially in’ 


view of the differences between- the two sam- 
ples. On the other hand, the. positive outcome 
of an experiment should be all the more con- 
vincing the less probable the outcome (Popper, 
1974:57—65, 192-200, 285-92). However, such 
an interpretation may represent a cavalier at- 
titude towards tests of significance. 

It might be said that our sample of surveys is 
nonrandom and, therefore, an inappropriate 
test of the Heberlein and Baumgartner models. 
To be sure, a high percentage of the studies 
used many open-ended questions (Table 2), - 
contrary to recommended designs (Dillman, 
1978; Erdos, 1970; Hafermalz, 1976). Thus, our 
data could be biased, because one could as- 
sume that most researchers use- designs with 
more standarized items. : 

But instead of entering into a controversy 
on this issue, we would like to focus attention 
on a more fundamental objection to Heberlein 
and Baumgartner's study: the fact that Heber- 
lein and Baumgartners five-variable model 
predicting final response rates is amost 
tautological. That is, it is more of a mathemat- 
ical truth than an empirical discovery. The 
model contains among its independent vari- 
ables the initial response rate (IRR). Since, by 
definition, final response rate (FRR) is always 
at least equal to IRR, it is clear that the variá: ` 
bility of FRR must be restricted to a much 
smaller range than the IRR. The impact that 
this predetermination has on the predictability. 
of FRR by IRR is evident, making Heberlein 
and Baumgartner’s five-variable model 
semitautological. In any event, their model will 
hardly help “. . . to give a sense of the actual | 
process of mailed questionnaire research” 
(448). 

Replicating Heberlein and Baumgartner s 


Table 1. Product-Moment Correlation Coefficients 
between Response Rates Predicted for Our 
Data by the Heberlein and Baumgartner 
Models and Observed Response Rates 


9-variable model predicting 
initial response rate: 

5-variable model predicting 
final response rate: 

10-variable model predicting 
final response rate: 


R=.307 (p<.001) 
R=.849 (p<.001) 
R= 317 (p<.001) 
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Table 2. Frequency Distribution of Open Questions 
in Our Sample 

Number of Adjusted Relative Frequency 
Open Questions (3) 
0 E 46.2 

1—5 24.6 

6—10 13.2 

More than 10 15.8 





calculations for this model on our data, we 
achieved a determination coefficient R? of .892 
(Table 3). Replacing FRR by the fraction 
(FRR-IRR)/(100-IRR), in order bring the model 
in line with the considerations set forth here 
while keeping it as close as possible to the 
original Heberlein and Baumgartner model, we 
produce a reduced R? of .264 (Table 4). 


Table 3. Replication of the Heberlein and Baum- 
gartner Models Predicting Initial and Final 
Response Rates 

Coefficients 

Independent Variables Standard. Unstand. 


10-Variable Model Predicting 
Final Response Rate 


Constant 18.85 
Market research background —.112 —10.01 
Government organization —.512 —45.81 
General population —.138 —6.45 
School or army population 254 11.32 
Saliency of topic 136 7.89 

` Length—-number of pages 255 7.26 
Total number of contacts 253 5.56 
Special third contact 053 1.94 
Incentive first contact TT 30 

Employee population .032 .09 
R? =,49 F=8.5 
9-Variable Model Predicting - 

Initial Response Rate 
Constant 18.20 
General population —.250 ~11.64 
Incentive first contact 243 40 

Market research background —.042 ~3.72 
School or army population 152 8.77 
Saliency of topic .206 5.84 
Employee population .193 8.56 
Subject voluntary 

organization 209 8.86 

Attitude questions .120 5.79 
Government organization — 374 —33.23 
R? = .586 F=14 
§-Variable Model Predicting 

Final Response Rate 

Constant ~-.42 
Initial response rate 944 94 
Number of follow-up . 

contacts .206 4,47 

Special third contact 025 9] 
Length—number of pages „001 .00 
Saliency of topic .105 3.00 


R? = .892 F= 155 
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Table 4. Modified Five-Variable Model Predicting 
Final Response Rate 


Coefficients 

Independent Variable (Standard.) (Unstand.) 
Constant — 2 
Initial response rate .072 .00 
Number of follow-up 

contacts 503 07 
Special third contact 051; Gt 
Length—number of pages 022 00 - 
Saliency of topic 184 02 


Note: R?=.264 F=67. 
Dependent variable: (FRR-IRR)/(100-IRR). 


Another equally disturbing point is the 
problem of multicollinearity. Heberlein and 
Baumgartner failed to report the multiple cor- 
relation coefficients between independent 
variables (as well as the standard errors of the 
respective estimators). With our data, for the 
ten-, nine-, and five-variable models, they aver- 
age R = .670, R = .577, and R = .468 (Table 5). 
It is probable that, for this reason alone, our 
estimates of coefficients dramatically deviate 
from the true parameters. A case in point has 
been described by Johnston (1961). 


Table 5. Multiple Correlation Coefficients between 
Each and All Other Independent 


Variables i 
Independent Variable Multiple R 
10-Variable Model Predicting 

Final Response Rate : 
Market research background 560 
Government organization 785 
General population 2712 
School or army population 781 
Saliency of topic .714 
Length—number cf pages .730 
Employee population .736 
Total number of contacts 694 
Special third contact .560 
Incentive first contact 434 
9-Variable Model Predicting 

Initial Response Rate 
General population .726 
Incentive first contact .469 
Market research background 447 
School or army sample 617 
Saliency of topic -620 
Employee population .760 
Subject voluntary organization 567 
Attitude questions .401 
Government organization 589 
5-Variable Model Predicting 

Final Response Rate 
Initial response rate .636 
Number of follow-up contacts 419 
Special third contact 265 
Length—number of pages 436 
Saliency of topic 588 
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There are, of course, remedies to this prob- 
lem. One has been provided by Farrar and 
Glauber (1967) and another by Silvey (1969). 
Their remedies, however, only help us detect 
the variables which are most affected by mul- 
ticollinearity. After the variables are included 
in the calculations, they cannot reveal how 
multicollinearity can be reduced: One could 
examine the sample at hand for shifts in some 
or all of the coefficients by subtracting a cer- 
tain number of cases from the analysis or by 
adding or subtracting some variables. 

Although we .do not know whether’ the 
Heberlein and Baumgartner figures are as un- 
satisfactory as ours, we fear that a reasonably 
exact estimate of population parameters can- 
not be derived from their data. Yet improving 
on previous qualitative research and identify- 
` ing “the quantitative effect of ... factors on 
Ea rates” (448) were the primary goals of 
their research. > `- 
_ Thus, though we share their view that “the 
large factorial experiment” where factors 
potentially affecting mailed questionnaire re- 
sponse rates are simultaneously varied “still 
needs to be carried out” (460), we-disagree that 
their analysis has contributed to reducing. the 
set of variables to be considered in this ex- 
periment. As Gordon (1968), Deegan (1972), 
and others have pointed out, wherever mul- 
ticollinearity is present, dropping variables 
from an analysis because their coefficients do 
not significantly differ from zero can be a seri- 
ous error. The “true situation may be not that a 
-variable has no effect but simply that the set of 

sample data has not enabled us to pick it up” 

, A 1972: 160). 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE: 


HEBERLEIN-BAUMGARTNER MODELS 
FOR PREDICTING RESPONSE RATES TO 
MAILED QUESTIONNAIRES:. 
EUROPEAN AND U.S. EXAMPLES* . 


(REPLY TO EICHNER AND HABERMEHL) 


THOMAS A. HEBERLEIN - 
ROBERT M. BAUMGARTNER 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 


The Eichner and Habermehl work further ad- 
vances quantitative analysis of mailed ques- 
tionnaire response rates by using our. models 
and procedures to provide estimates for a col- 
lection of European cases. In so doing, they 
raise a number of statistical issues. Using our 
model. to predict responses in Europe seems 
unwise since their own regression analysis (in 
their. Table 3) shows that their collection of 
studies differs from ours in several important 
ways. Looking at the 10-variable prediction 
model, which is of most use to researchers in 


_ the United States, we found government or uni- 


versity sponsorship increases predicted re- 
sponses by 109%. Their equation shows such ` 


‘sponsorship decreases response by 46%! Their 


model also shows that each page in length in- 
creases response by 7%: Thus, all else equal, 
increasing a European questionnaire by.10 — 
pages should increase predicted response by | 
70%! In contrast, we find a very modest 4.4% 
decrease for each additional 10 pages of ques- 
tionnaire in our sample. Their data-also show a 
special mail third contact is less effective in 


* Direct all communications to Thomas A. 
Heberlein, Department of Rural Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, WI 53706 

We are grateful to the following persons for 
allowing us to use their data: Bonnie Adelman, Rabel 
Burdge, Don Dillman, Dan Moore, Bo Shelby, Jerry . 
Vaske and Arthur C. Wolfe. 

This research was supported by the College of 
Agricultural and. Life Sciences, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 
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Europe (1.9 VS. 8.6), incentives are less effec- 
_ tive.(0.3 vs. 6.1), and employees less likely to 


respond (0.1 vs. 9.9) according to their model.. 


- Although they provide no standard errors, 
these differences are all greater than two stap- 
dard errors in our data and appear to be real 
‘and important. 

There are similarities between ‘the United 
States and the European data sets. A market 
research background of the investigator and a 
` general population sample reduce predicted re- 
. sponses by similar amounts in both settings. 
` Likewise, school and army populations in- 
crease responses similarly, and each increase 
in the three-point salience scale increases pre- 
‘dicted responses by 7~8%. Each contact has 
about the same effect in both sets of studies. 

If we can risk interpreting the differences 
given the nonsample aspects of the data sets, it 
looks as if Americans are more positive about 
_ Tequests for information from government or- 
‘ganizations or Universities while the Euro- 
peans ‘are much less likely to respond. to 
government-sponsored mail questionnaires. 
This may only hold for Germany and Austria, 
_ the source of most of Eichner and Habermeh? s 

‘observations, since Scott (1961) got very high 
" responses to government-sponsored surveys in 

- England. Americans are much more influenced 
` -by incentives and additional contacts than 

. Europeans, and, in the United States, èm- 
ployee populations are more responsive. 

The most disturbing of Eichner and Haber- 
_ meh?s findings is that increasing the length by 
. One page increases response by 7%. This is 

inconsistent with most speculation that longer 


questionnaires get lower responses. If this ef- 


fect is not due to a coding error, we suspect 
that it may be due to outliers in the data: set. 
Perhaps one or two studies with very long 


questionnaires got a very high response, or one - 


or more studies with very short questionnaires 
got very low response rates, thus dispropor- 
tionately influencing the regression estimate. 
When initial response is controlled (in their 
5-variable model) the effect of length goes to 
zero. This is much more reasonable and leads 
one to look for factors other than length that 
influenced response to the initial mailing. It is 
also an argument for the explanatory utility of 
including a model with initial response as a 
predictor variable. This model gives insight 
into the more useful 10-variable model. 
Given that clearly different models describe. 
the collection of European cases and that there 
is no way of demonstrating that both data sets 
come from the same sampling frame, we would 
not expect our models to predict their data 
points very well. If researchers used our 10- 
variable model to estimate final responses to 
several mailed questionnaire surveys in Ger- 
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many, according to Eichner and Hubert... 
they would account for only 10%:of-the vari- ` 


ance in response rates. If they were to wait ` 
until initial responses were in, they would do - 


much better, accounting for 10% of the variance 
(some of this, of course, as Eichner and ` 
Habermehl point out, is because initial and 
final are sometimes the same number). The R? 
for predicting initial response rate is, liké final 
response, about 10%. Eichner and Habermehl 
note that these are statistically significant. 
Whether these low R?s are adequate de- 


á 
a 
- 


pends on the overall context. Rosenthal and - 


Rubin (1979) illustrate that substantively im- `. 


portant differences in bivariate tables may be. 


associated with a small R? (as low as .16). But 
given these potentially important differences in 
the models, we would advise European re- 
searchers to use Eichner and .Habermehfs 


models rather than ours, at least in Austria and - 


West Germany. 
Since our model was intended to describe 
the published literature, which is almost en- 


tirely based on United States surveys, the ap- - 


propriate basis for judging the models is how 


well they do in predicting response on United - - 
States surveys. After receiving the accepted . 


draft of Eichner and Habermehl’s reply, we 
rounded up our own studies and the research of 
colleagues. 

Table 1 presents the predicted and abeeaved 
response rates for 32 mailed questionnaire 


studies based on our 10-variable prediction | 


model. 

The mean final response is substantially 
higher for these newer studies than for those in 
our original data set (80.7% -compared to 
60.6%), since all of the studies were sponsored 
by a government organization or university and 
used follow-up contacts, usually with a cer- 
tified mailing on the third contact. The. R? of- 

.360° is about half the size of the R° on the 
studies from which the model was generated. If 
this R? was based on a sample, it would not be 
statistically significant due to the small sample 
size. The R?, however, describes a collection 
of studies and is used in a descriptive sense 
here, 

While there is more‘shrinkage in the R? than 
might be desired, it is still sufficiently large to 
help researchers to make decisions about costs 
and procedures. The 10-variable model as 
Originally presented had a standard error of 
14.2%, so that a 95% confidence interval 
around a predicted response would be +27.8%, 
as noted in our earlier paper (Heberlein and 
Baumgartner, 1978). All of the 32 cases in 
Table 1 would fall into the range represented 


by this confidence interval. Fourteen predicted - 


responses (44%) are within +5% of the ob- 
served response and twenty-three of the pre- 
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E - Table L Observed and Predicted Responses, Based ‘Gienenital iarables ‘makes these data un- 
-on the Ten-Variable Model Predicting ‘suitable for.a replication of our original model. 


Final Response Rate ” - We were able to obtain.data on the, initial . 
l ` Observed _— Predicted = response for 18 of the 32 studies. Our. five- 
Survey Response Response Difference Variable model of final response (which in-., 
~i ua sog% — 34%  Cludes initial response) showed an R? of .753 
2 81.0 gog | 92 '- compared to the R? of .906 in the original sam- 
3 88.3 94.7 46.4.° ple; and the nine-variable model predicting -ini- 
4 91.5 _ 95.3 +3.8 . tial response showed an R* of .027 compared to 
5 76.3 83.0 _ +6.7 -the original R? of .402. 
6 81.8 89.1 +7.3 ` Some of the -decrease in R? for the- 10- 
7 88.3 . 91.3 +3.0 variable model and the 9-variable model of ini- 
8 85.5 89.9 +4.4 tial. response is probably due to the’. 
9 68.5 85.3 . eee homogeneity of the studies. For each of these 
+ be a z De _ models there is no variation in a majority of the 
12 87.1 B47 ` 7.4 ` independent variables, so that the explanatory — 
13 | 86.5 95.1 +8.6 power is greatly reduced. i 
14 83.9 853 +14 Eichner and Habermehl present two objec- 
15 72.8 85.3 +12.5 tions to the models of final response rate. First, ` 
16 73.3 95.2 +21.9 they contend that using initial response rate” 
17 76.4 95.2 +18.8 .- (.R.R.) as an independent variable in predice 
18 82.1 102.2 +20.1°- ing final response rate (F.R.R.) is “semi- 
F ep a tautological” because the final response must _ 
>j 68.3 80 4 4121 be greater than or equal to the initial response. + 
7 15.5 813 488 They suggest that (F.R.R.—I.R.R.¥(100—LR.R.) 
33 90.8 92.3 . “eis be substituted for initial response as an inde~ 
24 68.0 813 +13.3 pendent variable, and doing this for their data, 
25 64.0 72.6 +8.6 the Rê for the five-variable model dropped from 
26 75.0. >` 80.7 +5.7- -92 to .21. The numerator of their substituted 
27 80.0 81.3 +1.3 independent variable, however, is a rawi.. 
28 87.0 87.0 0.0 change score or a gain score which has been * 
A a es ee shown to be highly unreliable (Bornstedt, 
31 81.0 81.3 403 1969), and could potentially attenuate. this re- . 
32 78.0 81.3 +3.3__ lationship. 


sR FETT FRO RTT RD ESOP Our view is that the inclusion of initial re- 
OE NS eS thank BA i T sponse in the model is more a substantive than 
providing the On the 24 Surveys. ponme ACC- _a statistical issue. We were unable to code 


man, School of Forestry, U.W.-Madison (survey 9); bap i : 
Arthur C. Wolfe, Highway Safety ETa oe many of the more qualitative aspects of the 


tute, University of Michigan (survey 10); Water Re- -Tesearch, such as letter wording, cover design- 
sources Management Program at the U.W.-Madison and layout of the questionnaire, and factors 

` (survey 11); Jerry Vaske, Research Team in Applied that affect the presentation of the questionnaire - 
Social Sciences, University of Maryland (survey 12); to'the potential respondent. We believe that - 
Bo Shelby, Department of Resource Recreation initial response acts as a surrogate for these 
Management, Oregon State University (surveys. qualitative factors and that dropping initial re- - 

_ 13-20); Rabel Burdge, Department of eee sponse from the model removes these effects - 
Studies, University of Minois (survey 21); Dan and consequently lowers the R? for the model, - 


Moore, Department of Rural Sociology, Pennsyl- . A : 
vania State University (survey .22); Don Dillman, in part because important substantive factors 


Department of Rural Sociology, Washington State are left out. It may also be the case that the 
University (surveys 23~32). initial response affects the number of follow-up __ 


-. Surveys 1-8 were conducted by the authors. contacts used or the use of a special class of 
mail or telephone contacts on a follow-up. The 

. . five-variable model allows the researcher to” 

dictions (72%) are within +10%. For all 32 assess the effects of using follow-up contacts: - 
predicted responses the.mean absolute value of on the final response, given an initial response, 
the difference is 7.3%. ' and is thus useful for decisions after the initial 

Based_on the studies coded for Table E response is known. * 

appears that the 10-variable model B a o Eichner and Habermehl’s second objection . 

overestimate final response by an average of .-concerns the potential existence of multicol- — 
_ 6.4%. While these studies obtained from our. linearity in the 10- and 5-variable models of 

files and from colleagues may be used illus- final response rate. They report a mean inter-. .. 
tratively, the low variance in a number of the correlation between independent variables in 
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their data that averaged .670 for the 10-variable 


` model and .577 for the five-variable model. In 


- our data, these correlations were .512 and .544, 


respectively. While Eichner and Habermehl 


. contend that their correlation: coefficients “far. 


exceed tolerable levels,” they offer no guid- 
ance on what is a tolerable level of intercorre- 
lation among independent variables. 
Rockwell (1975) suggests that there are two 
levels at which multicollinearity can arise. At a 
mathematical level, if one variable is a linear 
combination of another, the determinant of the 


“correlation matrix is zero and regression coef- 


7 


ficients cannot be estimated. At a second level, 
primarily statistical, when extensive linear as- 


. sociation between independent variables is 


present, the determinant of the correlation 
matrix may approach zero, and the result is 


“large standard errors associated with bial 


sion coefficients. 

Rockwell (1975) presents a test to determine 
whether the null hypothesis of a zero determi- 
nant of the population correlation matrix can 
be rejected. The test statistic is based on the 
determinent of the sample correlation matrix, 
the number of independent variables, and the 
sample size, and is. asymptotically distributed 
as a chi-square variable under the assumption 


~- of multivariate normality. 


For the five-variable model predicting final 


response, the null hypothesis that the sample - 


matrix was obtained (by random sampling) 
from a population: with a singular correlation 
matrix can be rejected at p < .001. For the 
ten-variable model, we cannot reject this null 
hypothesis (p < .750); and according to 
Rockwells interpretation of the Haitovsky x? 
Statistic, this correlation matrix could be 
labelled “possibly multicollinear.” The chi- 


. square statistic does not, however, directly ad- 
. dress the effects of the relationship among the 


independent variables on the data analysis. 

Miller and Smith (1980) note several char- 
acteristics of situations where multicollinearity 
is a problem: 1) inflated standard errors of the 
regression coefficients, 2) estimated coeff- 
cients that are susceptible to incorrect signs, 3) 
large values of R? and highly significant ‘F 
values for an entire model with simultaneous 
small t values, indicating that no individual 
predictor is statistically important, and 4) esti- 
mated coefficients that are highly sensitive to 
even minor changes in the data base (making 
replication difficult). 

In our original models none of the standard 
errors exceeds one-half of the value of the re- 
gression coefficient. In the 10-variable model, 
the highest bivariate and multivariate intercor- 
relations among the. independent variables 


exist for two variables relating the use of. 


follow-up contacts: the total number of con- 


f 
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tacts used and the use of special mailing proce- 
dures on the third contact (r= .727). When the 
use of a special third contact is omitted from 
the model, the regression coefficient for the 
total number of contacts is 11.1 with’a standard 
error of .91. When both variables are included 
in the model, the coefficient for total number of 
contacts is 7.4 with a standard error of 1.2, and 
the coefficient for special third contact is 8.6 
with a standard error of 1.9. The R? for the 
model changes from .63 to .66 when adding a 
special third contact to the model. Finally, the 
t-value for the coefficient for total number of 
contacts is 12.3 (p < .0001) before special third 
contact is added to the model and drops to 6.1 
(p < .0001) with special third contact having a 
t-value of 4.3 (p < .0001) when both are in- 
cluded in the model. 

None of the signs of the coefficients is in an 
unexpected direction, and in all of the models, 
while the overall F value is highly significant, 
most or all of the t-values for the. individual 
coefficients are also highly significant. 

Thus our models do not show three of the 
four danger signals noted by Miller and Smith ` 
(1980). The standard errors are not absolutely ` 
large, nor do they change greatly when the 
variables with the highest intercorrelations are 
added or dropped from the model. The signs of 
the coefficients are reasonable and stable from 
model to model, and both t and F values are 
significant. Regarding the fourth point, since 
we took nearly all the observations from the 
defined population to generate the model, we 
cannot determine the sensitivity of the model 
to replication. 

Our goal in the original paper was to sum- 
marize a series of studies quantitatively using 
regression: By applying the model generated 
from these studies to a European sample, 
‘Eichner and Habermehl! seem to assume we 
have offered a sociological law. While our 
model produces statistically significant predic- _ 
tion for European surveys, we feel the major - 
contribution of their data is to show that sa- 
liency, contacts, market research and other 
variables seem to have the same influence in | 
both cultures, while government sponsorship, 
length, incentives and special mailing have 
different effects in the two data sets. We do not 
believe that their revised dependent variable in 
the five-variable model offers much and have 
presented data to suggest that the estimates in 
our original models are not biased by multicol- 
linearity as they suggest. Finally, in 32 new 
United States studies, our 10-variable model 
predicted final responses reasonably well. 
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DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN 
SELF-REPORTED AND OFFICIAL 
MEASURES OF DELINQUENCY* 
(COMMENT ON HINDELANG, HIRSCHI, 
AND WEIS, ASR, DECEMBER 1979) 


LEROY C. GOULD 
Yale University Institution for Social 
and Policy Studies 


Hindelang, Hirschi, and Weis (995— ` 
1014) hypothesize that correlations between - 


sex, race, and social class, on the one 
hand, and “self-report” and “official” delin- 
quency measures, on the other, have been in- 
consistent in past research not because either 
_of these two measures of delinquency is par- 
ticularly inaccurate, as many have concluded, 
but because studies using these different 
measuring techniques have tapped essentially 
. different. behavioral domains. Self-report 
studies, the authors contend, find few tf any 
differences between sex, racial, and social- 
class groups because few differences exist with 
respect to the relatively trivial delinquencies 
typically included in self-report studies, while 
studies in support of.this hypothesis, they fail to 
quency find substantial and real differences 
with respect to the more serious criminal be- 
haviors that they more typically employ. 


* Direct all communications to: Leroy C. Gould, 
Program in Energy and Behavior, Institution, for So- 
-cial and Policy Studies, Yale University, New 
Haven, CT 06520. 
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While the authors cite data from a variety of 
studies i in support of this hypothesis they fail to 
cite other data inconsistent with it. I note in 
particular a study with which I was associated 
(and that the authors cited in another context) 
that gathered both “self-report” and. “official” 
delinquency data on the same respondents— 
362 inner-city (Seattle) seventh-grade boys 
(Gould, 1969). 

As Hindelang, Hirschi, and Weis point out in 
their article, the primary ‘difficulty in compar- 
ing official measures and self-report measures 
of delinquency is that “these measures are 
rarely available on the same subjects and the 
overlap in their content is often minimal’ (p. 
1012). Recognizing this difficulty, the research 
team with which I was associated. made a spe- 
cial effort not only to add items of more seri- 
ousness to the Nye and Short (1957) self-report 
delinquency scale, but also, and probably more 
important, to gather “official” measures of de- 
linquency on the same subjects who gave self 
reports. The two items we added to the Nye- 
Short self-report delinquency scale were 
“Beating up on kids who haven't done anything 
to you” and “Threatening kids for money.” 
“Official” delinquency sources used in the 
study included juvenile court, police, and 
school misconduct records and junior high 
school counselor reports. 

As Hindelang, Hirschi, and Weis point out, 
we found essentially no differences between 
black, white, and oriental boys in terms of 
self-reported delinquency. We had no measure 


of social class, and since the study did not _ 
‘include girls, we could not check for social ' 


class or sex differences. The authors did not 
report, however, that we found rather striking 


differences between racial groups in terms of 


“official” delinquency (theta = .46), but rather 
minor differences between racial groups in 
terms of “self-reported” delinquency (the aver- 
age theta for 9 items was .04). Furthermore, 
when we compared those arrest categories 
from police records that corresponded to spe- 
cific self-report items in our study, we found 
that in police data, blacks were consistently 
overrepresented and orientals underrepre- 
sented, even though self reports indicated few 
if any racial differences on these items. 

That “self-report” delinquency scales tend to 
overemphasize trivial delinquencies, as the 
authors point out, is true (and the two items we 
added to the Nye-Short scale clearly do not 
solve this problem). The fact remains, however, 
that agents of social control (judges, police, 


_and school authorities) in Seattle, Washington 


in 1964 took proportionately more official ac- 
tion against black seventh-grade boys than 
white boys, and more action against white boys 
than orientals, for those offenses included in 
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our study. Therefore, it cannot be concluded 
that the differences we found between “self- 
- reported” and “official? measures of delin- 
quency were due, ’as Hindelang, Hirschi, and 
' Weis hypothesize, to differences in the “behav- 

ioral domains” being tapped, since the do- 
mains we studied were the- same. The most 
reasonable hypothesis to explain the dif- 
ferences would seem to be that the two mea- 
sures in fact measure different things. 
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MEASURES OF INEQUALITY FOR 
QUALITATIVE VARIABLES AND 
CONCENTRATION CURVES* 


(COMMENT ON ALLISON, ASR, DECEMBER 
1978) 

P. KRISHNAN 

University of Alberta ~ 


Paul Allison (1978) has written an incisive arti- 
cle on measures of inequality, but he does not 
deal with two situations that are common 
enough to sociological studies to deserve at- 
tention. Although data in the ordinal or nomi- 
nal scale are common to sociological studies, 
Allison does not throw light on such inequality 
measures. Allison’s article also does not dis- 
cuss a problem that arises with the charac- 
terization of the Lorenz curve with one para- 
meter: the breakdown of a constant elasticity 
‘assumption for the entire range of income. 
Mahalanobis concentration curves are of some 
utility here. 


* Direct all correpondence to: P. Krishnan, De- 
partment of Sociology, University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton, Alberta T6G 2H4. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
anonymous referee for his/her helpful comments and 
to Dr. Les Kennedy, Director of the Population Re- 
search Laboratory of the University of Alberta for 
giving me access to the Edmonton Area Study data. 
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ENTROPY-BASED MEASURES OF 
INEQUALITY FOR QUALITATIVE 
VARIABLES 


When data are of the nominal type and wé have 
k classes, the ith class accounts for p, pro- 
portion of the total (i = 1,2,...,-k; z, p= 1). 


In practice, the number of classes is finite, 
even though the sample size may be large. The 


kK. 
entropy statistic is defined by H= 2 -p In py. 


The entropy can be employed to develop a 
measure of inequality. Dr. Allison refers to 
Theifs measure T in his paper, but does not 
utilize it for nominal data. H, itself. can be 
taken as a measure of inequality. If not, fol- 
lowing Theil (1967), we can take (In k — Hp) as 
a measure of inequality. This is because H, is 
largest, when every p; = 1/k and the maximum 
value of H, is Ink. When every p; = 1/k, all the 
classes are composed of the same proportion of 
members of the sample (universe) and hence 
there is no inequality. Hy is a measure of dis- 
person and is a minimum, when everyone is 
concentrated in one group. Thus (in k — H») is 
a good indicator of inequality in the ‘nominal 
distribution (Pı, ..., Py). 

The household income distributions of Ed- 
montonians in 1978 and -1979 (see Table 1) 
were gathered by the Population Research 
Laboratory of the University of Alberta 
through its annual Edmonton Area Study sur- 
vey. The distributions are presented after pro- 
rating the data for the nonresponse and the 
“don’t know” cases. We’ have six income 
groups; thus, k = 6. For 1978 and 1979, H, 
values are computed as 1.63194 and 1.61986. 
Since In 6 is 1.79176, the index In k — H, yields ` 
the measures of income inequality in 1978 and 
1979 as 0.1598 and 0.1719. Since the data were 
gathered by asking the respondents to which 
income group they would assign their income, 
the data are of the ordinal type and hence the 


Table 1. Percent Distribution of Total Household 
Income, Edmonton, 1978 and 1979 


1978 1979 
Income Group ($) Percent . Percent 
Under 6,000 6.9 6.8 
6,000-9,999. 10.3 639 
10,000- 19,999 36.8 37.2 
20,000--24,999 16.8 15.7 
25,000—34,999 19.4 “19.2 
35,000 and over 9.8 ~ I.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 
No. of cases 452 . 440 


SOURCE: Edmonton Area Study, Population Re- 
search Laboratory, University of Albena, Edmon- 
ton, Canada. 


COMMENTS `` 


elegant measures of inequality cannot be com-. 
puted here.. The only available measures are 
either Hi, or In k.= Hy. 

The income inequality has slightly eese 
from 1978. The ratio H,/In k (i.e., the entropy 
to its maximum possible value) ‘also reveals 
_that inequality has increased. 


` RELATIVE INEQUALITY 


Consider-two discrete distributions, pı and qı, 
where p; is the proportion of population and qı 
the proportion in managerial jobs in the ith 
ethnic group, (i = 1;2,...,k; 2 pp = 1=2qy). A 
measure of relative inequality is needed to 
know whether there is inequity in the distribu- 
-tion of managerial jobs in relation to population 


vi 


‘by ethnicity. Following Theil.(1972), Ix = Py qi 


In (q;/p;) can be taken as a measure of this 
relative inequality. If q; = p; for alli, there is no 
inequity; I, can be positive or negative. A posi- 
tive I, implies that the managerial job shares 
exceed the population shares. A negative I, 
indicates that the shares of managerial jobs fall 
short. of the population shares. We may note 
that some large (qyp) can render the value of 
I, positive while some very small (q,/p;) can 
render it negative. In practical applications, 
such large or small values can be considered as 
outliers. 


I, is easily interpretable as a measure of the ' 


“distance” between the two discrete distribu- 
. tions. Then one of the distributions has to 
undergo a change of I, points in order to make 
` it identical to the other. 

To develop a measure of the relative in- 
equality of income in Edmonton over time let 
the 1978 values form the p, distribution and the 
1979 ones the q; distribution (see Table 1). Ix 
yields a value of 0.0154. According to our in- 
terpretation, the distance between the two in- 
come distributions is 0.0154 (or 1.54%). That is 
to say, the 1978 distribution has to undergo a 
change of 1.54% to equal the 1979 distribution: 

The index of dissimilarity A, is the common 
measure of the distance between two percent 
distributions. There is a similarity between A, 
and I,. In the distributions of Table 1, A, is 


' computed as 0.048 (or 4.8%). The interpreta- . 


tion is that’ one of. the distributions has to 
undergo a change of 4.8% to equal the other. If 


both A, and I, measure the distance between — 


the two distributions, why do they differ? The 
“distance functions” underlying the measures 
A, and I, are not the same, and, hence, the 
distance measured is not the same. Even 
though A, is simpler from a computational per- 
spective, the mathematical properties of I, are 


` a . 
+ 
* . ad : ` 
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better. (See Mathai Sua ‘Rathie (1971) for the 


properties of this directed divergence function 


h. 


I, can be applied to various areas in sociol- 
ogy and other social sciences where the data 
are nominal'or ordinal. For example, to see 
whether political power is concentrated in 
some particular ethnic groups, we have to 
compute I, where (pi, qì are the data on the 
proportion of population and the proportion of 
high political status positions held by the ith 
ethnic group. Krishnan (1977) uses a relative 
inequality measure of the concentration of im- 
migrants in the population in Canada’s pions 
inces. 


~ 
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CONCENTRATION: CURVES ` 


In a ration-scale: situation such as comparing 


the relative position of a population in regard to 


two characteristics (for example, income and 
expenditure for. a particular commodity) it is 
important to remember that a commodity may 
be a luxury to a certain segment of the popula- 
tion, a necessity-to some, and a semiluxury to 
others. The assumption of constant elasticity 
through the whole range of income in order to 
characterize the Lorenz curve by a single pa- 
rameter is unrealistic. In order to get around this 
problem, Professor P. C. Mahalanobis intro- 
duced the notion of.concentration curve in his 
studies of consumer expenditure at the Indian 
Statistical Institute. A brief introduction to con- 
centration curves is available in Roy et al. 
(1960). According to Roy and associates, “the 
concentration curve for a commodity C gives 
the percentage 100 q of the total consumption of 
the commodity C consumed by the poorest 100 
p percent of the population.” 

The Lorenz curve is a special case of the 
concentration curve. It may be thought of as the 
concentration curve of the classifying item it- 
self. While the Lorenz curve describes only the 
distribution of income (expenditure) per capita 
in the population, the concentration curve is a 


! “For each individual person in the population, 
two values are recorded—one, the per capita ex- 
penditure of the household to which he belongs, and 
the other, the per capita consumption (in the house- 
hold) of the commodity under study. We may think 
of all the persons being arranged in the ascending 
order of the per capita expenditure and cumulate 
from the bottom till we get a specified percentage of 
the population. The total consumption by this sec- 
tion of the population may be expressed as a per- 
centage of the total consumption by the whole 
population. When this percentage of total consump- 
tion is plotted against the percentage of population 
which accounts for the consumption, we get the con- 
centration curve ave the commodity.” (Roy. et al., 
1960). D 
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Table 2. Cumulative Percent Population, Total Expenditure and Expenditure on Salt and Clothing, Rural 


India, October 1953—March 1954 


_Per Capita Cumulative 
- Monthly Expenditure Percent 
(Rupees) Population 
Under 7 15.5 
8-10 33.3 
11-12 45.3 
13-14 55.6 
15-17 66.4 
18-20 75.2 
_ 21-23 82.1 
24—27 87.9 
28-33 OT 
. 34—42 96.4 
43-54 98.4 
55 and above 100.0 


Expenditure 
Cumulative Cumulative Cumulative 

Percent Percent Percent 

Total Salt Clothing 
5.6 12.3 1.9 
15.5 30.0 10.2 
23.8 39.5 13.9 
32.1 49.8 ~ 20.7 
42.3 60.5 29.0 
52.0 69.2 38.8 
60.9 T7.4 50.6 
69.7 83.1 61.2 
78.2 89.9 75.3 
86.1 94.2 85.0 
` 91.8 97.4 92.6 
109.0 100.0 100.0 


_. Source: Roy and Dhar, p. 58. Based on N.S.S. Report No. 19 


description of ‘the interrelation between per 
capita income (expenditure) and per capita 
consumption of a particular commodity. The 
Lorenz curve can never go above the egalitar- 
ian line and is convex towards the horizontal 
axis. On the other hand, the concentration 
curve can go above or below the line. 

Table 2 provides data on the cumulative per- 
` centages of population, total expenditure, ex- 
penditure on salt, and expenditure on clothing 
of the rural population of India in 1953—1954 by 


per capita expenditure groups. The data have | 


been generated from Roy and Dhar (1960) tak- 
ing the total sample size as 100- 

Since income data are not available, Roy et 
al. (1960) use total expenditure data as a proxy 
for income. The Lorenz curve.results when the 
cumulative proportion of population (horizon- 
tal axis) is graphed with the cumulative pro- 
portion of total expenditure (vertical axis). The 
` graph of the cumulative proportion of ex- 
penditure on an item (e.g., salt) against the 
cumulative proportion of population gives the 
concentration curve for that item. The 
cumulative proportion of the expenditure on an 
item against the cumulative proportion of total 
expenditure is the relative concentration curve 
for that item. Formally, let p (x) be the propor- 
tion of persons having per capita expenditure 
(income) less than or equal to x, dp (x) the 
` proportion of total expenditure (income), and q 
(x) the proportion of expenditure spent on a 
_ given commodity by persons whose per capita 
expenditure (income) is less than or equal to x. 
The curve [p (x), qo (x)] is the Lorenz curve, 
the curve [p (x), q (x)] is the concentration 
curve, and the curve [qo (x), q (x)] is the rela- 
tive concentration curve for the commodity 

under consideration (see Figure 1). The con- 
centration curve for salt lies above the Lorenz 


curve while that for clothing lies below. If we 
draw the relative concentration curves, the 
graph for salt is above the egalitarian line and 
that for clothing below, until we reach the 
highest expenditure groups. We can look at the 
concentration curves and the Lorenz curve and 
comment on the nature of the commodity. 
Following Roy et al. (1960), these commodities 


- whose concentration curves- fall above the 


egalitarian line are inferior goods; those whose . 
curves fall between the line and the Lorenz 
curve, necessary goods; and those that fall 
below the Lorenz curve, luxury goods. In rural 
India, salt is a necessary good and clothing a 
luxury good. If the information on clothing is 
broken down into cotton and woolen/silk gar- 
ments, the status of these goods is likely to be ~ 
different. l 


GH-CIEGRLITRRI AN LENE 
G-OLORENZ CURVE 
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NI POPULATION 
Figure 1. Cumulative Curves-—Population and Ex- 
penditure. 


COMMENTS 


“Mahalanobis concentration curves can be 
fruitfully applied to many areas in sociology. 
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INEQUALITY MEASURES FOR 
NOMINAL DATA* 


(REPLY TO KRISHNAN) 


PAUL D. ALLISON. A 
Cornell University 


Caii 


Krishnan makes some useful suggestions re- 
garding the measurement of inequality for 
nominal data. Unfortunately; his discussion is 
marred by erroneous and misleading state- 
ments. 

Krishnan begins by defining ie entropy 
measure 

? i 


. H= E py In py 


where p, is the proportion of individuals falling 
into category i (i=1, .,k). He correctly ob- 
serves that H, has a maximum of In k when 
there is an equal distribution of individuals 
across categories and a minimum of zero when 
all individuals are in the same category. His 


interpretation of these bounds is inappropriate, © 


* Direct all communications to: Paul D. Allison, 
Department of Sociology, 323. Uris Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, NY 14853. 7 


. = 


however. an equal distribution across 
categories, he claims, corresponds to “no in- 
equality at all in regard to the distribution of - 
that characteristic. under consideration.” 

Hence, high values of H, mean low inequality 


_while low values of H, mean high inequality. 


To reverse the direction of the scale, Krishnan . 
proposes that H, be subtracted from its 
- maximum to get In k — Hx, which is equivalent 
to Theil’s measure of inequality. What he fails 


_ to notice, however, is that an equal distribution 


of individuals across categories (maximum H,) 
corresponds to high inequality among individ- 
uals. Conversely, if all individuals are exactly . 
equal, then all will fall in the same category (Hy 
= 0) and there will bè an unequal distribution 
of individuals across categories. In short, | 
equality. among categories means inequality 
among individuals and vice versa. Thus, Hy 
and not In k — Hy is the appropriate measure of . 
inequality. 

This principle is not’ limited to entropy mea- 
sures of inequality. Any of the conventional 
. measures of inequality that-are functions of 
proportional shares'—the Gini index, the 
coefficient of variation, the relative mean de- 
viation, or Atkinson’s measure—can be used to 


' measure the inequality of the distribution of ` 


individuals’ across categories of a nominal 

scale. The Gini index, for example, could be 
computed as 

k k 

G= 2% z 


imy ju 


| pı — p; | /2k 


‘Again, however, high values of inequality on 


any of these measures would correspond to 
low: inequality among individuals and vice 
versa. This is also true for some other well- 
known mieasures of variation for nominal data, 
‘including Simpson’s (1949) index of diversity. 
D = 1 —% pj and the index of dissimilarity 
Xip- I/k/2. The index of diversity can be 
shown to be a function of the coefficient of . 
variation, and the index of dissimilarity is just 
the relative mean deviation.? 

These measures are not suitable substitutes 


for true measures of ‘inequality applied to- 


ratio-level data. In fact, they are more closely - 
analogous to measures of dispersion than to 
measures of inequality. For one thing, their 
values will be quite sensitive to the number and 
construction of the categories. Another limita- 
tion is that they are not truly scale invariant. If 


` 1 All measures of inequality that can be computed 
a the Lorenz curve are functions of proportional 
res. 

? See Agresti and Agresti (1977) for a recent dis- 
cussion of the statistical properties of the index of 
diversity. A -version of this-index that was stan- 
dardized by the number of categories was proposed 
by Mueller and Schuessler (1961). ` 
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the income for everyone in Krishnaiy’ S Table i 


Wwere:increased by a factor of six, for example, _.. 


a scale-invariant measure of inequality would 


be unchanged. On the other hand, at least 93 ` 


“percent of the cases would then fall into a 
_ -single category ($35,000 and over) which would 
. greatly reduce Krishnan’s Hy. _ 

In sum, nominal measures of inequality or 
_ dispersion, while useful in some circum- 
~ stances, should never be treated as equivalent 


` to measures of inequality applied to ratio-level 


ie 


sh 


+ 


data and should certainly not be used when it is 
` Possible to compute ratio-level measures of in- 
equality. Moreover, contrary to Krishnan, it is 
simply not true that “elegant measures of in- 
_vequality cannot be computed” for the income 


-data in his Table 1. As I pointed-out on pp. ` 


--876~—77 of my (1978) article, there are several 
‘ methods available for computing measures.of 
inequality for ratio-level data presented in the: 
form of a grouped frequency distribution. One 
ae is simply to assume that all individu- 
-als in each interval have exactly the same in- 
come and to calculate conventional measures 


. ..of inequality. While this produces a lower- 
..bound estimate, it is possible to estimate upper 
~ bounds by methods proposed by Gastwirth 


(1972, 1975) and Mehran (1975). In order to use 
these methods, however, one should ideally 
know the mean income within each interval 


` grouping—information not given in Krishnan’s 
.Table 1. The midpoint may be used as a sub- 


stitute, but that is problematic for open-ended 
intervals such as “$35,000 and over.” Perhaps 


the best approach in such situations is to as- 
- sume that the data follow an underlying proba- 


. 
aw 


` 


~ 


bility distribution, and then to estimate the pa- 


"t-rameters of that distribution by least squares, 
' weighted least squares, or maximum likeli- 


hood. The parameters of the distribution will, 
in turn, determine the values of measures of 


' „inequality. For example, I assumed that the 


data in Krishnan’s Table 1 came from two log- 
‘normal distributions and then estimated the pa- 
„rameters u and o by a simple least-squares: 
“method. described by Aitchison and Brown 


- (1957: 31). ‘This produced estimates for o of 


ay 


= owe 


- 
. 
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- :634 for 1978 and .669 for 1979. Using Formula 
18 in my (1978) paper, I obtained Gini index 
estimates of .346 for 1978 and .362 for 1979. 
Maximum likelihood ‘estimates would have 


.been preferable, but the computations are 
, somewhat cumbersome (Aitchison and Brown, 


ine, E 


1957: 51). 
Krishnan also discusses a measure of rela- 


_tive inequality for comparing two nominal dis- 


“tributions: 


t 


k 
dk = 2 q In (q;ı/p:) 


i where p; is the proportion falling into category i 


. 
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of the first distribution and q; is ‘the proportion 


in the second distribution. The measure Ip is ' 
well-known in information theory as the “ex- 


ee information” contained in the “mes- `. 


e” that distribution p has changed to distri- 
ane q (Theil, 1972). It is not symmetrical to 
p and q; p is the criterion to which q ts com- 
pared. Krishnan errs in asserting that I, can be 
positive or negative (and then suggesting an 
interpretation for positive or negative values). 
Aithough the summands in I, may be positive 
or negative, the sum is never negative, as Theil 
(1972: 59-60) proved. This fact should come as 
no surprise to those familiar with log-linear 
models for contingency tables. It is apparent 


that I, is a simple function of the likelihood 


ratio chi-square statistic G? for comparing ob- 
served and predicted frequencies and, of 
course, G* can never be less than zero. Specifi- 
cally, I, = G*/2N where N is the sample size 
for distribution q. This relationship suggests 
that, as an alternative to I, for measuring rela- 
tive inequality, one might want to use X2/N 
where X? is the familiar Pearson chi-square 
statistic. 

Finally, Krishnan is somewhat misleading in 


his assertion that I, and the index of dissimi- 


larity are equally interpretable as measures of 
the difference bétween two distributions. He 
claims that if I, = .0154, one distribution “has 
to undergo a change of 1.54% to equal’ the other 
distribution. This is a meaningless -statement 
unless one can specify what function of the 
distribution is changing by 1.54%. Moreover, 


_the fact that I, has no upper bound suggests 


that no percentage interpretation would be ap- 


` propriate. What could it mean, for example, to 


alter a distribution by 300%? On the other 
hand, the percentage interpretdtion of the - 


index of dissimilarity is quite clear and intui- 
tive. A-value of .048 means that a minimum of 


4.8% of the individuals in distribution q would 
have to be redistrituted to other categories in 
order to duplicate distribution p. 
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Times Book Review E 
paperback CN 833, $4.95 


Coming this fall in paperback ..: 

The Moon and the Virgin 

Reflections on the Archetypal feminine | 

Nor Hall i 

`~ “This is an original contribution to the psychology of women. A feminine 
mode of knowing’ stressing awareness.of the interdependence of all things“ 
underlies Hall’s as ioe and makes her scholarly work a rewarding 


- adventure.” — Publishers Weekly 
Available in September. - i paperia CN 793, $5. 95 


Write Dept. 361 for our women’s studies catalog. 


Harper ® Row 
10 E. 53d St., New York 10022 
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CHARLES C THOMAS ¢ PUBLISHER 


New!. ` COPS AND DOLLARS: The 
Economics of Criminal Law and Justice by 
Helen Reynolds, Univ: of Texas at Dallas, 
Richardson. Although it deals with eco- 
nomics, this book is designed as much for 
criminologists as for economists. For. both 
groups, it offers a novel perspective of a va- 
riety of social problems. The author ex- 
plains specific economic issues in chapters 
dealing with illicit markets, the economic 


rationale for property crimes, the societal 


costs of crime and ways to reduce those costs, 
and economic aspects of courts and correc- 
tions. 81, 256 pp., 5 il, 34 tables, $15.75, 
Paper 


New! THE AGING IN POLITICS: 
Process and- Policy edited by Robert B. 
Hudson, Brandeis Univ., Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts. (21 Contributors) ’81, 306 pp., 6 il., 
-13 tables, cloth-$27.50, paper-$19.75 


New! FAMILIES, ALCOHOLISM 
AND THERAPY by Charles P. Barnard, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Menomonie. The au- 
thor explains various theoretical family con- 
structs and relates them to different 
treatments and interventions for alcoholics 
and their families. He discusses family treat- 
ment of chemically dependent adolescents, 
his own family assessment 
sexual difficulties in alcohol-involved rela- 
tionships, and strategies, concerns, and ap- 
proaches to marital group therapy. ’81, 176 
pp., 1 table, cloth-$16.50, paper-$12.75 


GRIEF COUNSELING AND SUDDEN 
DEATH: A Manual and Guide by Polly 

Doyle, Contra Costa County Crisis and Sui- 
=- cide Intérvention Center, Walnut Creek, 
California. (8 Contributors) ’80, 352 pp., l 
il., $26.50 


SOCIAL AWARENESS, HYGIENE, AND 
SEX EDUCATION FOR THE MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED-DEVELOPMEN- 
TALLY DISABLED by Issam B. Amary, 
Marshall State School. and Hospital, -Mar- 
shall;. Missouri. ’80, 208 bp., 100 il., $15.50 


techniques, - 


New! VIDEOTHERAPY IN MEN- 
TAL HEALTH edited by Jerry L. Fryrear, 
Univ. of Houston, Clear Lake City, Texas, 
and Robert Fleshman, Loyola Univ., New 
Orleans. (22 Contributors) 81, 352 pp., 1 il., 

6 tables, id 75, paper 


DISSERTATION PROPOSAL GUIDE- 


‘BOOK: How to Prepare a Research Proposal 


and Get It Accepted by David C. Gardner, 
Boston Univ., Boston, and Grace Joely 
Beatty, American Training and Research As- 
sociates, Inc., Methuen, Massachusetts. 80, 
112 pp., 3 il, 1 table, cloth-§9.50, paper- 
£5.75 


‘THE PERILS OF PROBATION by Charles 


L- Erickson, Ninth Judicial District Proba- 
tion Office, Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 
Among the areas examined by the author in 
his incisive and wry style are the dangers of 
being both novice and veteran ‘in the proba- 
tion system, occupational hazards, public 
image, case histories and anecdotes, Juvenile 
probationers, the probationer’s perspective, 


‘and games probation officers play. ’80, 238 


pp. (4 1/2 x 7), 1 il, $10.75, paper 


INTRODUCTION TO LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE (28th 
Ptg.) by A. C. Germann, California State 
Univ., Long Beach; Frank. D. Day; and 
Robert R. J. Gallati, Northeastern Univ., 
Boston. Foreword by A. F. Brandstatter. ’80, 
400 pp. (6 1/8 x 9 1/4), 3 il, $11.75 


PLURALISM IN EDUCATION: Conflict, 
Clarity, and Commitment by Richard Pratte, 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus. This text.ex- 
poses the negative influence of ideologies 
that mask outmoded educational policies 
and practices. Specific topics include the na- 
ture and function .of cultural diversity in 
education, the connection between cultural 
diversity and ideology, the ideological bias 
of current curricular reform, presuppositions 
of political pluralism, and the relevance of 
bilingualism to pluralism. ’79, 232 Pp. 2il., 

cloth-$16.50, paper-$10.50 


=m Orders with remittance sent, on approval, postpaid @ Catalog of 2924 tities sent on request mmm 


2600 South First Street e 


Springfield o 


I 


Ilinois .e 62717 


Women in transition— 
two new studies from Johns Hopkins 


A Time to Reap 


The Middle Age of Women in Five Israeli Subcultures | 


Nancy Datan, Aaron Antonovsky, and Benjamin Maoz 
A Time to Reap lays the foundation for consideration of one of the most 


` important social issues of our time—the effect of modernization and 
_ “changing sex roles on the lives of women. 


Using psychiatric interviews, survey questionnaires, and medical exam- 
inations, the authors explore the reactions of women from a variety of 
cultural groups to various aspects of middle age including role 
satisfaction, attitudes toward menopause, psychosexual history, symp- 
toms of menopause, and self-reported psychological well-being. 
Their findings challenge both the accepted interpretations of the 
effects of culture on the pyschological adjustment of middle-aged 


women and the traditional psychiatric and psychoanalytic views 


of menopause. ; $14.00 


The First Birth 


A Family Turning Point 
Doris R. Entwtsle and Susan G. Doering 


What do husband and‘ wife worry about during pregnancy? How do 


couples find out about “modern” customs of labor and delivery? What 
are their views on childcare before they have a child? How do those 
views change after birth? 

To answer these and other questions about modem parenthood, Doris 
R. Entwisle and Susan G. Doering interviewed 120 women and 60 of 
their husbands through pregnancy, birth, and their first six months as 


` parents. They examine how a group of young couples cope with the 


birth of a first child, what problems they encounter, and why some 


` ‘couples are more successful at early parenting than others. The authors 


also evaluates the effects of social forces on expectant parents and 
the transition to parenthood. In its comprehensive exploration, The 
First Birth brings to light new information on all aspects of child- 
birth. $25.00 


y Johns Hopkins 


The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 














Small Is Possible ` a 
George McRobie = 
foreword by Verena Schumacher | 


Here is Small Is Beautiful i in practice—small-scale, ipl capital- -$ 
saving technology as it is being put to. use today in developing coun- - $, 
tries, in Europe, and in the United States and -Canada. “An able 
survey of the spread of E. F. Schumiachér’s ideas by an economist who 
sat with him on England’s Coal Board and helped found the Interme- . 
diate Technology Development Group (ITDG) ... suggests not only 
that small 1» possible, but also that it's catching.” — Kirkus Reviews 


~ 


“A valuable source book. ”— Publishers Weekly cloth, $14.95 _ 
l : . +,’ Paperback CN 694, $5.95 
The a a ee 


edited and with an introduction by Satish Kumar 


“The challenge E. F. Schumacher has left for us to meet is [to] see 

how, in practice, small is workable and possible in health, in 
education, in agriculture, in commerce and industry. "from the. ` 
Introduction Lectures in honor of Schumacher from R. D. 

Amory Lovins, Fritjof Capra, Edward de Bono, Leopold Kohr, 
E Henderson, Ivan Illich, and John, Mitchell. A paperback 
original. 7. paperback CN 843, ka 95 


£ 


Now available in a a Colophon paperback edition . 


Passages About Earth 

William Irwin Thompson ' 

A visionary exploration of alternatives to our Sere civilization 
of industrial nation-states, from the-author of At the-Edge of History.. 
"A moving and profound book. ”—Richard. A. Falk 


P paperback CN 835, $4. 50 


_ Write Dept. 361 for our catalog of sce books in the social sciences. 
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Voluntary Agencies in the Welfare State : 


Ralph M. Kramer 
Foreword by Harold L Wilensky ` 


The rise of the welfare state threatens the autonomy and survival of non-profit voluntary agencies as 
_ providers of social services. Or does it? In this first-of-its-kind study of the workings of voluntary 
agencies Kramer cuts through the conceptual confusion surrounding voluntarism and the boundaries 
- between the public and private sectors. He does away with some of the many myths that now guide 
public policy and the activities of social service agencies. $24.95 


Livable Streets PEE 
. Donald Appleyard - 


“A splendid demonstration of how first-rate research can enlarge our choices. Applying an unea 
broad range of techniques, including direct observation, Appleyard has provided a fascinating study of 
the relationship between neighbor oods and cars, and an excellent set of recommendations for, 
making that relationship: ‘far better.” —William H. Whyte $27.50, large format, illustrated 
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Conflict and Consensus in Switzerland 
Carol L. Schmid : 


Switzerland -has long been cited as an important exception to every ale about Ba onal identity. But 
because most of the literature in race and ethnic relations has focused on causes of conflict and 
discord, majority-minority relations in Switzerland have received little attention. This is the first in- 
' depth examination of the major sources of Swiss coexistence aswell as of some of the problems now 
facing Switzerland. $18.50 = 


“A Dirty, Filthy. Book” 

‘The Writings of Charles Knowlton and Annie Besant on Birth Control and. 
Reproductive Physiology and an Account of the Bradlaugh- Besant Trial 

S. Chandresekhar - 5 


in 1877 Charles Bradlaugh and Annie Besant were prosecuted for publishing Charles Knowlton’s Fruits 
of Philosophy. This volume reprints the Bradlaugh-Besant edition and two of Besant’s own pamphlets - 
on birth control. Chandresekhar also provides an INtORUcIO ny essay, notes on.individuals and terms, 
and a selected bibliography. $16.50, Illustrated , ! i 
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The Politics of Reproductive Ritual _ 
- Karen Ericksen Paige and Jeffery M. Paige 


l highly controversial work. . . . But it will be recognized everywhere, l think as the single most 
Hp work on the subject to date, the book with which any competi ti view must come to terms. It 
| attract wide attention, will give direction to any further research, and | guarantee that no one will 


lit it.” —Morris Zelditch, Jr. $25.00 





‘Bring Me Men and Women 
g rks R a Mandated Change at the Air Force Academy 
Y ie >a a | Judith Hicks Stiehm 
ra ea p “Written in a lucid and captivating manner . . . wil! be widely 
` read by students of military institutions as well as of sex roles. 


—Charles Moskos “‘Solidly researched and lucidly written with 
low key ironic wit.’ "Susan Brownmiller $19.95, illustrated 


~ At bookstores 


University of California Press 
| a 94720 IV 

















Witchcraft | : 

By CHARLES ALVA HOYT. An intensive study of witchcraft as it has evolved from 
antiquity to the present. The author is a descendarit of a Salem witch who was 
executed for walking in the rain without getting her feet wet. A lively look at the 
practice and lore of witchcraft. $10.95 paper; $19.95 cloth 


Crime and Modernization 


The Impact of Industrialization and Urbanization on Crime 


By LOUISE I. SHELLEY. Examining crime on a global level, this pioneering work 
assesses the impact of socioeconomic factors on patterns and types of crimes. 
Shelley makes sense of the contemporary crime picture and shows that a profile of 
criminal patterns can be drawn and that future patterns can be predicted. $22.50 


Readings in Comparative Criminology 


Edited by LOUISE I. SHELLEY. The thirteen essays collected.here represent the first - 


anthology of readings.in the discipline of comparative criminology. $25.00 


4 SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. a TRESS 


PO. Box 3697, Carbondale, Illinois 62901 . 


B old The Story of Educational 
Experiment — 


Wilbur Schramm, Lyle M. Nelson, and Mere T. Betham 


l ~ This is one of the most comprehensive studies yet undertaken of the 
impact of television on an indigenous culture. It covers a I 5-year period 
beginning with the introduction of television in American Samoa ins 
1964, and is based on test scores of academic achievement in schools, 

_ Surveys of evening television viewing, and studies of changes in at- 
titudes and values over time. Introduced as part of a crash program 
aimed at rapidly transforming and modernizing an entire school system, 
television ushered in a new era in what had been an isolated part of the 


Television in American s amoa 


‘South Pacific. $17.50 


-Stanford University Press 
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“An amply documented and cogently 
argued guide to the roots of our present 
discontent.” — Lewis Coser. “A first-class 
discussion ofthe tangled issues of social 
justice and.cfficiency in a disordered 
economy, Bluinberg’ s analysis is the sort 
of inquiry upon which liberals and 
radicals need to build ‘in the challenging 
years of the Reagan administration.” 

— Robert Léekachinan. “It lays out the 
contemporary picture of inequality in 
exemplar fashion.” —Dennis H. Wrong 
e 290.pp., $15.95 
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INEQUALITY IN. - 
AN AGE OF DECLINE 


PAUL BLUMBERG, 
Queens College, C UNY 








“FRONTIERS OF 
= CHANGE 
Early Industrialism in America 
THOMAS C. COCHRAN, 


University of Pennsylvania 


“Frontiers of Change ‘asks the big ques- 
tions about American mechanization 
and industrialization and provides stimu- 
lating answers from a“broad understand- 
ing of social, economic, international, 
and technological factors.” " — Brooke 
Hindle. “A significant and stimulating 
contribution to our understanding of the 
process of industrialization..” — Stuart 
Bruchey l 








“One of the most brilliant and successful 
stiidies ‘in comparative history ever writ- 
ten...sheds new light on the entire 
sweep of American and South African 
history from the time of the fi rst white 
settlements to the présent.” — David 
Brion. Davis, The New York Times Book 
Review. “Brilliant... .a model for others 
to emulate.’ "— Nathan. Irvin Huggins, 
The New’ Republic. “A’ major contribu- 


WHITE SUPREMACY 
A Comparative Study i in 


American & South African | 
History 


GEORGE M. FREDRICKSON, 


Northwestern University 


contribution to the art of historical comparison.” —C. Vann Woodward, The New York 


Review of Books. 


356 pp., $19.95 








PHILADELPHIA 


Work, Space, Family, and Group 


Experience in the 19th-Century 
-edited by 
THEODORE HERSHBERG, 


U niversity of Pennsylvania 


“A vital story of city building... that 
could only be written by specialists who 
dared to cross disciplinary lines .... 
Essential reading.” — Glen H. Elder, Jr. 
“Significantly advances our understand- 
ing of 19th- century American social 


development.’ '— Maris A. Vinovskis. “A 
major contribution.” — Stanley L, 
Engerman 

525 pp., illus., $10.95/$29.95 


At your bookstore or send your check to: 


OXFORD 


_ University Press 
Box 900-81-091 200 Madison Avenue, N.Y. NY 10016 
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VI 


179 pp., $15.00 - 
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Sociology dand ` >.. 
Social Research | 
GEOFF PAYNE, ROBERT 
DINGWALL, JUDY PAYNE and ` 
MICHAEL CARTER. 


In this assessment of the evolution and pres- 
ent state of British sociology, the authors 
identify three major trends: first, that the 
‘discipline’s rapid expansion has led toa 
retreat from rigorous research into Utopian 
and introspective theorizing; second, that 
-~ the concept of sociological research is being 
taught.in a totally false way because of this, 
encouraging ‘research’ within a wholly aca- 
demic environment; and third, that the 
current unpopularity of sociology with 
academics, students, and politicians is a 
reflection of the conditions under which 
sociology is now prdduced and practised. 
$35.00 International Library of Sociology 


\ 


_ The Political Nature of a 
Ruling Class. : 


Capital and Ideology in South . 
Africa 1890-1933 ee 
BELINDA BOZZOLI University 
of Witwatersrand, South Africa 
Dr. Bozzoli sets out to make theoretical . - 


assumptions about the relationship between 
the South African political and ideological 


Social Change a ae 
Modernization and = eee 
Post-Modernization oS 
EVA ETZIONI-HALEVY * * a 


‘ Australian National University „~ 


Part I of this study presents a critical review - 
of the main classical and modern theories. v > 
social change, and discusses theories of- “~ 
modernization and post-modernization with- 


special emphasis on a juxtaposition of main- ” . 


` 
GN 
od 


stream sociological and neo-marxist 

theories. Part II examines processes of social 
change taking place in Western societies 
since modernization and considers specifi- 
cally the economy, stratification, the polity” . 
and education. $30.00, paperback $14.95 >- l 


For Weber 
Essays in the Sociology of Fate: 


BRYAN S. TURNER 


University of Aberdeen e 


Arguing forthe seminal proximity of 
Marxist and Weberian perspectives, Turner 
suggests that the central theme of Weber’s 
perspective is the idea of sociological fate: 
the consequences of human action stand in 
a negative relationship to human purpose 
and motive. He also dernonstrates the 
abiding importance of a Weberian perspec- 
tive through substantive studies of-law, 
religion, medicine, economic development, ` 
the family, and political organization. 


system on the one hand, and the capitalist June, about $25.00 ! 7 
economy on the other, and proposes how 

this relationship might be explored empirt ` 

cally. She concludes with a discussion of the Doing F eminist Recah 


origins of South African capitalism from the 
point of view of the capitalists themselves. 
$40.00 International Library of Sociology 


ROUTLEDGE & 
KEGAN PAUL 


9 Park Street _ 
Boston, Mass. 02108 . 
v : . me. : VII 


Edited by HELEN ROBERTS | 
Ilkley College ; 


This work presents discussion on practical, * | 


methodological, theoretical and ethical 
issues raised in sociological research where 
the investigator adopts, or is aware of, a 
feminist perspective. The four contributors « 
recognize that social processes are affected 
by.sexual as well as class divisions, and 
provide evidence for the ways in which 
taking a feminist perspective AEETIS the . 
research process itself. 

Original paperback $9.50 





~~ a 


SOHO =~. 

The Artist-in the City 

Charles R. Simpson 

Formerly an obsolete Er area, SoHo emerged in the 1950s as a 
dynamic community of artists. Simpson explores the cultural, social, 
and econemic processes that shaped and sustain this, development, 
an example of resident-initiated urban planning at its best. 

Cloth $20.00 288 pages. Illus. Available 


CITY LIMITS 

| Paul E. Peterson 
Peterson argues that local politics are 
exceptionally limited, and thus take a 
distinctive and entirely different shape 
from national politics. 

Cloth $27.50 Paper $9.95 280 pages June 





RULES AND PROCESSES . 

` The Cultural Logic of Dispute in an African Context 

John L. Comaroff and:‘Simon Roberts 

By analyzing a specific context, this innovative study calls into ques- 
tion the traditional distinction between’ legalistic societies, relying on 
formal laws, and poii societies, employing processes of negotia- 
tion. 

Cloth: TBA July - m a 


POPULATION AND TECHNOLOGICAL 


CHANGE 
A Study of Long-Term Trends 


Ester Boserup 

-“There is nothing published, to my knowledge, on this topic, and 
certainly nothing with the my of perspective. .. . Boserup’s 
clear, crisp; and non-technical statement. . .will bring scholars from 
many disciplines to refine their own thinking,’ ‘—T. Paul Schultz, Yale 
University 

Cloth $17.50 264 pages Available - 


VII . 


—_ 


DAMAGED PARENTS 

An Anatomy of Child Neglect 

Norman A. Polansky, Mary Ann Chalmers, 
Elizabeth Buttenwieser, and David P. Williams 
Arguing that neglect represents a far more prevalent and insidious - 
problem than abuse, the authors propose standards for the measure: 
ment-of such maltreatment and aa alternative directions for 
social treatment and policies. 

Cloth $15.00 288 pages Available, 


FORGIVE AND REMEMBER 

Managing Medical Failure 

l Charles L. Bosk 

“[Bosk’s] book is of special interest now, .at a time when private citi- 
zens and public authoritiés are growing increasingly concerned | 

aoc! how to control medical.costs and medical mistakes."—Eric J. 
Cassell, M.D., Wall Street Journal 

Cloth $15.00 Paper $5.95 248 pages Available 


THE BENEFITS OF 


OLD AGE 

Social-Welfare Policy for the Elderly 
Elizabeth Ann Kutza 

. In. this study Kutza argues not for more ~ 
or fewer policies directed toward older 
persons, but rather for an increased 
awareness of our eee of 

federal policies. 

Cloth $18.00 Paper $5.95 176 pages jne 





EDUCATIONAL CHOICE AND LABOR 
MARKETS IN JAPAN 


Mary Jean Bowman. . 


With the collaboration of Hideo Ikeda’ ami Yasumasa Tomoda 


Bowman blends sociological and economic data to introduce new 
factors into the theory of the economics of education. 
Cloth $19.00 (ost) 320 pages July 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


$801 South Ellis Avenue Chicago, Ilinois 60637 
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' This collection of original 
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- Sociological Studies 


from Princeton 


EDUCATION AND ` 
~~. EQUALITY IN. JAPAN 


WILLIAM KENNETH CUMMINGS 
Citing post-World War ll Japan, William 


'. Cummings contends that a society can be 


gradually. transformed by the educational 
process in its schools rather than be rigidly 


"determined by a particular social class. 


Cloth, *20.00. Limited Paperback Edition, 
$9.75 © A 


FEMALE LABOR SUPPLY 
Theory and Estimation - 
Edited by JAMES P. SMITH - - 
essays brings 
econometric theory to bear on the problem 


_ _” of estimating the labor force participation of 


women. Five scholars examine women's 
wages, the value of their home time, and the 
factors that affect their employment: 

Study. $20.00 


MARRIAGE AND. 


FERTILITY . 
Edited by ROBERT ROTBERG and 


THEODORE RABB 
This volume, the first of a series launched 


` by the Journal of Interdisciplinary History, ` 


features articles on the remarkable variety 
of the marriage and jabra dl patterns: vee 
societies and the 


er S30 a 


Studies in Interdisciplinary History. 
Cloth, $20.00. Paper, $5.95 i 


INTERNAL MIGRATION ` 
DURING 
MODERNIZATION. N 
LATE NINETEENTH- 


. CENTURY RUSSIA - 


BARBARA A. ANDERSON | j 
To understand why migrate during .. 
periods of modernization, Barbara Anderson 
contends that one must study the geograph- . 
ical characteristics of the place of origin. ` 
Focusing on late 19th-century Russia, she 
tests a model intended to describe and pre-. 
dict the social environments out of which . 
migrants are likely to emerge. es 
37 illus. $18.00 


RITUAL KINSHIP 

The Structure and Historical 
Development of the 
Compadrazgo System in- 


- Rural Tlaxcala 


HUGO G. NUTINI and BETTY BELL 
One of the most crucial institutions in Latin 
compadrazgo provides a basic so- 
cial bond among people that plays.much 
the same role às kinship in tribal societies. 
Focusing on the community of Santa Marfa . 


. Belén in rural Tlaxcala, the authors study 


compadrazgo as it affects an entire region 
in the Central Mexican highlands. 
ee aaa Limited a Edition, 


FREEDOM AND | 


| DOMINATION T 
A Historical Critique of M 
_ Civilization 

_ ALEXANDER RUSTOW 

Translated by 

SALVATOR ATTANASIO | 

Edited and Introduced by 


DANKWART A. ROSTOW 
Presented here is the first condensed Eng- 


E lish translation of Ortsbestimmung der Ge- 


with the “original sin” of prehistoric societies 
conquering one another and then traces this 
path throughout history. 30.00 


NEGARA - 
The Theatre State in 
‘Nineteenth-Century Bali 
CLIFFORD GEERTZ l 
Well-known social scientist Clifford Geertz 


offers a vivid portrait of the symbols, myths, 
rituals, and ceremonies that essentially con- 
Se E ee 


Cot, TBN: Paper $5.95 


| coup THEORIES AND 
OFFICERS’ MOTIVES 


_. Sri Lanka in Comparative 


Perspective 

-DONALD L. HOROWITZ . 
Arguing that coup theory during the last 20 
years has ignored “the patterned hetero- 
geneity of coups,’ Donald Horowitz cites in- 
~ terviews with 23 participants in an attempted 
military coup in Sri Lanka to show how of- 
. ficers’ motives Interact with social and po- 
litical conditions to foster coup attempts. 
So ana Papér, $6.95- 


RABAT. 


Urban Apartheid in Morocco 
JANET L. ABU- LUGHOD z3 
Making provocative use of the term “apart-. 
heid,” Janet Abu-Lughed argues that French 
colonial. policies in Moroccan cities effec- 
tively segregated Moroccans. from Europe- 
ans. She focuses ori Rabat‘and on French 
colonization between 1912 and 1956, and 
accuses the French administrators of a 19th- 
century racism concealed behind a rhetoric 
of “respect for the natives.” - = 
Princeton Studies on. the Near East. 

Tus. Cloth, $30.00. Limited Paperback. Edi- 
tion, $12.50 | ` l ; 


+ 
ewer 


New in- P. ck 


THE PRIVATE WORLDS 


OF DYING CHILDREN 
MYRA B BLITEBOND-LANGNER 
$4.95 (Cloth, $15. 00) . 


PRINTS AND PEOPLE 
A Social History of 


Printed Pictures — 
A. HYATT MAYOR 


_ 752 illus. 7 1/2 x 10%..- 


* $12.95 (Cloth, $37.50) - 


Write for our Sociclogy/. 
catalog.. 
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cH] AUBURN HOUSE on — ISSUES 


Forthcoming | 


MEN AT MIDLIFE . 

Michael P, Farrell/SUNY at Buffalo and Stanley Resenberg/Dartmouth Medical School 
Summarizes the most comprehensive study to date of male midlife developmental patterns. Modifying current 
theories, the authors argue for four primary paths, based on social class, family and individual personality 

processes. 
Foly 1981 . -Hardbound * 200 pages (est) . $19. 95 


WOMEN IN THE WORKPLACE 
Phyllis A. Wallace/Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Myra H. Strober/Stanford 
University; Anne Harlan and Carol Weiss/Wellesley College; Julianne M. Malveaux/The 
New School for Social Research; Lotte Bailyn/M.I.T.; Brigid O’Farrell/Wellesley College; 
Maryellen Kelley/M.LT. and Ruth G. Shaeffer/The Conference Board ` 
A group of distinguished contributors review the socio-psychological, economic, and legal aspects of women in 
traditional and non-traditional jobs. 
Fall 1981 Hardbound . 200 pages (ast) $19.95 


CONTEMPORARY HEALTH SERVICES: A Social Science Perspective ` 

Allen W. Johnson, Oscar Grusky, and Bertram H. Raven/all of University of California, 

Los Angeles 
This volume examines three major health care problem arees—patient-practitioner relations, acid and 
clinics, and community services—from a social sclence perspective but also includes the work of scholars 
trained in medicine, psychiatry, and policy sciences, : 
Fall 1981 Hardbound 200 pages (est) $19.95 

Available 


DELIVERING PRIMARY CARE: Nurse Practitioners at Work 
Michael J. Yedidia/Brown University . 


A detailed study of primary health care and the experience of nurse practitioners, this is the firet social 
science oriented analysis of the shortage and maldistribution of practitioners that focuses on the content of 
care and employs the examining room as the research site. The author identifies social, economic, and _ 
political forces which shape, affect, and limit the role of the nurse practitioner. 

May 1981 a Hardbound 200 pages _ $19.98 


CONDOMINIUMS: The Effects of Conversion on a Community 
John R. Dinkelspiel, Joel Uchenick, and Herbert L. Selesnick/all of Harbridge House, 
Incorporated 


Identifies policy issues raised by large-scale conversion and discusses the impacts of these issues on the 

community. The book provides a new, comprehensive, yet simply applied, method for analyzing the social, 

demographic, and fiscal effects of “condo” conversion on a community. : 

1981 -  _Hardbound _ 200 pages $19.85 
THE NATION'S FAMILIES: 1960-1980 j 
George Masnick and Mary Jo Bane/Harvard University Foreword by David T. Kresge, 
. Director of the Joint Center for Urban Studies of MIT and Harvard University 

~ ‘This timely and important study identifies current population. household, and lifestyle trends and interprets 


their implications for future policy planning and etiiuHonsl accommodation. An outlook report from the 
MIT-Harvard Joint Center for Urban Studies. 


1980 ` Hardbound 175 pages : $17.95 
1980 ~ Paperbound 197 pages $10.00 
ca NECA SRE PGND Eat ESP gS OP ETS RTE ARDS A cE RT Pt aa 
ite: ` Orders from individuals must be prepaid. Orders not prepaid are 
Toomer wote ye ' ‘ subject to slipping and handling charges of $1.50 for single copy 
1 orders, $1 per book for multi-copy orders. 

AUBURN HOUSE Academic examination copies are available at 50% of regular 

PUBLISHING COMPANY price. Payment will be refunded upon evidence of multi-copy 

131 Clarendon Street purchase from Auburn House for clags use. 


Master Charge, Visa, and American Exprass accepted. Please 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 Include card numbor end expiration date. 
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THE SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM, 1980 


OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE 107th 
ANNUAL FORUM © 

National Conference on Social Welfare 

This volume contains the highlights of the 1980 Annual 
Forum, whose theme was “Caring Communitles— 
Responsible Action for the Eighties? THE SOCIAL 
WELFARE FORUM, 1980 examines the recent 

Infiux of refugees and our government's response. 

it reflects upon the problems and prospects of groups 
perennially at risk—children, minorities, women, and the 
elderly. 288 pages. $27.50 


CHILD ABUSE 
AN INTERACTION 
Alfred Kadushin and Judith A. Martin 


A distinctive contribution to the field is this systematic study 
of parent-child behavior leading to physical abuse. in the 
past, the focus has almost always been on parental behav- 
lor; this study brings the chlid’s antecedent behavior into 
play. The authors synthesize 800 case studies and 66 inter- 
views to conclude that rehabilitation requires the child’s. 
participation and cooperation. 360 pages. $25.00 


CHILD CARE, FAMILY BENEFITS AND 
WORKING PARENTS 


Sheila B. Kamerman and Alfred J. Kahn 


“How can adults manage productive roles In the labor force 
at the same time as they fulflll productive roles within the 
home?” Working with research teams in 6 countries, the au- 
thors gathered extensive data on cash benefits for rearing 
children, child care services outside the home, and the 
costs and benefits of alternative policies. 351 pages. $25.00 


MODELS OF FAMILY TREATMENT 


Eleanor R. Toson and William d. Reid; Editors 


in this. comprehensive review of the approaches sociai 
workers-and psychologists use In working with families, 

the contributors are united in the conviction that certaln 
problems—preeminently, marital discord and the difficulties 
of chlidren—are often best addressed by treating families 
as a whole. Presents and evaluates a broad spectrum of 
methods. 302 pages. $18.50 


OUTSTANDING ADDITIONS TO 
COLUMBIA'S SUPERB 
SOCIAL WORK LIST 





DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH 


~ AGENCIES OF NEW YORK CITY, 1981-1982 


William P. Germano and Nancy Lecyn, Editors 


The 63rd volume in this biennial series covers over 3,000 
social, health, and welfare agencies and their satellites in 
New York City. Major revisions include: a special page of 
vital telephone Information in the frontmatter; a list of all 
community boards In the 5 boroughs; area served by each 
agency and satellite; and greater emphasis on accessibility 
to the physically handicapped. 576 pages. cloth, $32.50; 
paper, $24.00 


RESEARCH TECHNIQUES FOR CLINICAL 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


Tony Tripodi and Irwin Epstein, Editors 


This practice-oriented text offers an introduction to the use 
of research concepts and techniques for collecting, analyz- 
ing, and interpreting information relevant to social workers 
helping Individuals, families, and groups of clients. “The 
writing is succinct and clear. The authors are particularly 
skillful in presenting complex research ideas in a simple, 
straightforward manner."—William Reid, University of 
Chicago. 96 pages. $15.00 


ACUTE GRIEF 
COUNSELING THE BEREAVED 
Otto S. Margolis, et al, Editors 


Inciudes 30 illuminating essays from medical, social 
service, funeral service, sociology, religious, and nursing 
professionals which explore the complex issues surrounding 
the crisis of bereavement. 320 pages. $22.50 


‘CHILDREN OUT OF COURT . 


EM. Martin, K. Murray, and S.J. Fox 


This detalled study of the unique system of juvenile justice 
in Scotland draws implications for theory and practice 

in both the United States and Great Britain. Scottish 
Academic Press. 400 pages. $27.00 


To order send check of money order to Dept. JN at the address 
batow, including $1.30 per order for postage and handling. 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


136 South Broadway / Irvington, N.Y. 10533 
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` CURRENT TITLES FROM ACADEMIC PRESS 





“THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE POLICE. a 


` By DONALD BLACK 


THE: ‘MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF mE 


‘POLICE: brings together major findings 


ce nai the most’ extensive study of the 


police’ ever conducted and, at the same 


time, illustrates a theoretical strategy by. 


which these rhaterials may be predicted 


aa explained. The findings pertain to 


_ the. behavior.of the police in three Ame- 
rican citiesand address the social condi- 
tions: under which officers define inci- 


"a dents: ‘as crimes, make arrests, and han-., 


-_sThree,Volumés in the QUANTIT ATIVE STUDIES IN SOCIAL RELATIONS re | 
A GUARANTEED ANNUAL INCOME 
EVIDENCE FROM A SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 
_ “Edited by PHILIP K. ROBINS, ROBERT G. oR GEUMAN, 


SAMUEL WEINER, and JOSEPH G. BELL 


“In the past decade, four major income 


“maintenance experiments have been 
“conducted in the: United States. Each of 
~ these experiments tested several versions 
of a-negative income tax. (NIT), a cash 
assistance program offered as an alterna- 


_ tivé to the existing welfare system. The ` 


' * main. purpose of the experiments was to 


-+ 
7 


n 
Paa 


£ 


determine the effects of an NIT on work 
behavior-and family stability, although a 
_ large number of other behayioral phe- 


- 


dle- ias DEWE people who Know | 


each other (such as husbands and wives, 


parents .and children, and neighbors). 


The book surveys a wide range of other 
police activities as well, including modes 
of.criminal investigation and the control 


of vice, juveniles, ae row, traffic, and -` 
l rebellion. 


1980, cloth, 288 pp., $28.00 oe 0-12- 102880-1 
1980, Paper, 288 pp., $9.50 


ws 


a 


. ree were also studied. A GUARAN- 
‘TEED ANNUAL INCOME reports early 


findings from the largest and most com- 


prehensive of the experiments; the Seat: - 


tle and Denver Income Maintenance Ex- 
periments. The findings were first pre- 
serited at conference in Orcas Island, 


ISBN: 0-12-102882-8 . - 


Washington, in May 1978, sponsored by - 7 


‘the Department of Health, oy 


and. Welfare. 


1980, 346 pp., $28.00 ISBN: 0-12-589880-0. : 


a 


INTEGRATING JERUSALEM SCHOOLS s me = 


o By ZEV KLEIN and YOHANAN ESHEL 


~ -FROM THE PREFACE: .... we report the 
-<results of a research project in -school 


integration that encompassed.more than 
7000- elementary school children in‘ Jer- 
usalem, Israeli children from two distinct 
- socioeconomic and ‘ethnic backgrounds 
were ‘integrated on_a classroom-by-class- 
room basis beginning with ‘first grade. 
' Their, progress, as well.as ‘that of suc- 
‘ceding children, was followed over a 
period of 5 years (1971-1975). The proj- 
ect, designed and implemented jointly 


by the igi Ministry oi A and 


3 


-Culture, the- Education Department of `. 


the Municipality of Jerusalem, and mem- _ 


bers of the Hebrew University faculty, 
was :unique in that it mafked the first 
time that elementary school: integration 
became a public and political issue in 
Israel. Findings are discussed separately 
for achievement, ‘academic self-image, 


sociometric standing, and classroom ob- . 


servations. 2 
1980, 188 pp., $19.50 ISBN: 0-12-413250-2 ` 
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"TAXONOMY AND BEHAVIORALSCIENCE~. 2 X i 
COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE OF GROUPING. METHODS emt, eee 
` By JUAN E. MEZZICH and HERBERT SOLOMON >e A aed 


_ CHAPTER HEADINGS:. The Quantitative 
” Taxonomic Approach in Behavioral Sci- 
‘ence.-Clustering Procedures. and. Design 


of an Empirical Evaluation of Quantita- ` 


tive Taxonomic Methods. Cluster Analy- 
sis of Treatment. Environments.. Cluster 


Analysis. otArchetypal, Psychiatric.. Pa- 


_ tients. Cluster ee at Iris Specimens. 


References. 


Cluster Analysis of Ethnic: Populations. 
Comparative Performance of Quantita- 


‘tive Taxonomic. ‘Methods across ‘Data 


Bases. Cluster Analysis-of Quantitative 
Taxonomic Mes oes and Uses.. 
Index: tee oe 
“ISBN: -0-12-493340-8 ` 


ae 


1980, 180 pp., $25.00 


r 


VIOLENCE, CONFLICT, ‘AND POLITICS IN COLOMBIA 5 


By PAUL OQUIST 


‘A Volume in the STUDIES IN SOCIAL DISCONTINUITY Series ©. vn 


Between 1946 and 1966, the Republic of 
Colombia was the scene of one of the 
most intense and protracted instances of 
widespread civilian violence in.the his- 
tory of the twentieth century. Known in 
Colombia simply as La Violencia, this so- 


~ 


bod 


cial process left a toll of at lege 200, 000 


- fatalities, including 112,000 in the 1948- 
` 1950 period alone. This book formulates 
„an explanation. of the appearance and- 


subsequent development of La Violencia. 
1980, 272 pp., $25.00 ISBN: 0-12-527750-4 ' 


LIFE-SPAN DEVELOPMENT AND BEHAVIOR `. | MS 


i Volume 3 


- Edited by PAUL B. BALTES and ORVILLE‘. BRIM, JR. 5 - = 


CONTENTS: G. Reinert, Educational Psy- 


ċhology. in the Context of the Human. 


LifeSpan. K. J. Gergen,. The Emerging 
Crisis in: Life-Span Development Theory: 
` P. T- Costa; Jr, and R. R. McCrae, Still 
Stable after All These Yéars: Personality 
as a Key to’Some issués in Adulthood 
and Old Age. V. P. Clayton and J. E. Bir- 
ren, The Development of Wisdom across 
the’ LifeSpan: A Reexamination’ of an 
Ancient Topic. A. S. Rossi, Aging. and 
Parenthood in the Middle Yéars: J. L. 


Laws, Female Sexuality through the Life 


Span. R: L. kaun and T. C. Antonucci, 


a 


Convoys over’ the Life Coise: atach: 
ment, Roles and Social Support, D. We, 


~ Plath, Contours of Association: Lessons ~ 
‘from a Japanese Narrative.’ R. P. Abeles 


et al., Patterns and Implications of Life- 


Course Organization: .Studies from: Proj- 


ect TALENT. S.-J.. Danish-et al., Develop- 
mental Intervention: ‘Enhancing Life- 
Event Processes. O. G. Brim, Jr., and... 
D:.Ryff, Oin‘the Properties of-Life. Events. 
Author Iridex. Subject Index. ` 7 

Each chapter contains references, 

1980, 428 PP, $35.00 ISBN: 0-12-431803-7 ` 


` Send payment with order and save pees and hamding 


k Prices are in U.S. dollars and are subjèct to change without notice. 


at 


~ 


Academic Press,Inc. = = . - 


A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers - Fe 
111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 © 24-28 OVAL ROAD, PONDON NW1 7DX 
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_ RELIGIOUS ASSORTATIVE MARRIAGE IN THE UNITED STATES 
By ROBERT ALAN JOHNSON. 5 


This book discusses, and applies to - -eral demes in ihes occurrences of 
_American religious data, parametric various types: of religiously endo- 
models of-miarital selection between gamous marriages. 
groups—or assortative marriage—in _ CHAPTER HEADINGS: Foreword by | 
= ° pluralistic societies. The models as- | Thomas Mayer. The -Relationships 
sume that assortative marriage is in- between Religious Assortative Mar-. 
fluenced’ ‘by such | group factors as riage and the Religious Composition | 
relative popülation ‘size; geographic, of- Population. Theories of Assorta~ 


socioeconomic, and “cultural ‘divi; tive, Marriage. Research ‘Design: Da- 
sions; and conscious sélection. The ta Sourées, Study Populations, Prob- ` 
particular models applied to the re- lems of Classification, and Prelimi- 


=>, -ligious data, collected from sample nary Analysis. Parametric Models of © 
“* survey respondents in the United - Marital Selection’ Tables. Compari- 
-= States, establish social structural uni-. sons of M. Mathematical Properties. 
_ formities in regional and residential of the General Model. Appendix: 
. patterns of religious. marital selec- _ References. Subject Index. 

tions and significant. changes in as- .- 1980, 256 pp., $25.00 

-sortative marriage; ‘including unilat- _ ISBN: 0: 12-386580- 8 


_ THE CHANGING DEMOGRAPHY. OF SPANISH AMERICANS : 
By A. J. JAFFE, RUTH M. CULLEN, and THOMAS D. BOSWELL 


_ The authors : present demographié ral Cycle of an Ethnic Group—Some 
and fertility characteristics along with -Theoretical Considerations. The Find- 
summary economic traits for five’ ings—A summary. - Demographic | 
Spanish-origin groups living in the | Convergence.’ The Hispanos.. The 
United States: Hispano, Mexican, Mexican Americans. The Puerto’ 
-Puerto’ Rican, Cuban, and Central Ricah-Origin Population. The Cuban 
and South American. Modern data. Americans. The Central and South 
-and hence the emphasis arè on the American-Origin Population. The 
attributes as of 1970; historical data Late 1970s. Appendices. gex: ¢ 

‘ are presented to the extent available. 1980, 448 pp., $31.00 ; 
` - CONTENTS: Foreword by Joseph P. . ISBN: 0-12-379580-X 
Fitzpatrick. Introduction. The Natu- 





Future volumes in ‘the STUDIES IN POPU- mediately upon publication. This ordér will 


- LATION Series are now available on a Con- remain in effect until cancelled. Specify the - 
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NEW DIRECTIONS IN URBAN-RURAL MIGRATION - se 


The Population Turnaround in Rural America ae 


l Edited by DAVID L. BROWN and JOHN M. WARDWELL 


New Direction in“ Urban-Rural Mi- and. D. B. McMillen, Migration De- 
. gration is the first book to deal di- cision Making among Nonmetropoli- 
rectly with the resurgence of popula- tan-Bound Migrants. E.H. Carpenter, 
tion and economic growth in rural Retention of Metropolitan-to-Non- 
America. The volume focuses on the metropolitan Labor-Force Migrants. 
determinants and consequences. of MIGRATION TRENDS AND CONSE- 
this population turnaround, with.in- QUENCES IN RAPIDLY GROWING 
vestigations at the national, regional, AREAS. G. H. Dailey, Jr., and R. R. 
and local levels. The original essays Campbell, The Ozark- Quachita Up- 
demonstrate why .rural areas figure lands: Growth and Consequences. 
SO | prominently in development © S. H. Murdock et al., Migration and 
trends and in the formation of both : Energy Developments: Implications 
urban and rural policy.’ > . for Rural Areas in the Great Plains. 
CONTENTS: Foreword by Edward O. L. A. Ploch, Effects of Turnaround 
Moe. URBAN-RURAL MIGRATION - Migration on Community Structure 
IN THE 1970s. J. M. Wardwell and D. in Maine. W. F. Stinner and M. B. 
L. Brown, Population Redistribution Toney, Migrant-Native Differences in 
the United States during the 1970s. Social Background and Community 
C. L. Beale, The Changing Nature of Satisfaction in Nonmetropolitan Utah 
Rural Employment. K. L. Deavers and .Communities. J. J. Zuiches and M. L. 
‘D. L. Brown, The Rural Population Price, Industrial Dispersal and Labor- 
~ Turnaround: Research and National Force Migration: Employment Di- 
Public Policy. EXPLANATIONS .FOR mensions of the Population Turn- 
THE URBAN-RURAL TURNAROUND. . around in . Michigan. DATA RE- 
J. M. Wardwell, Toward a Theory of | SOURCES FOR POPULATION DIS- 
Urban-Rural Migration in the Devel- | TRIBUTION RESEARCH. V. Renshaw, 
oped World. J. B. Stevens, The De- + Using Administrative Records for Mi- 
mand for Public Goods as a Factor . ‘gration Analysis: Potential and Pit- 
in The. Nonmetropolitan Migration — falls. C. J: Gilchrist and C. A. Allard, 
Turnaround. L; D. Bender, The Effect., New Strategies for Processing Large 
of Trends in Economic Structures on’ “Data Files in Migration Research. In- 
Population Change in Rural Areas. dex. Each chapter contains references. 
J. J. Zuiches, Residential Preferences © 1980, 436 pp., $29.50 
in: ‘Migration Theory. J. D. Williams ISBN: 0-12-136380-5 


Send payment with order and save postage and handling. 
- Prices are in U.S. dollars and are subject to change nen nouce. 
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“Harper & Row textbooks ` ee | 
~ help:your students see the applications 2. 
Of sociology i in realistic settings. oe 
` NEWI: “Cavan & Kedai o E | 
tee a x = JUVENILE DELINQUENCY Fourth Edition. + 
` ME o February 1981. eE i oe . . Ry H 
ta * ei Schur’ ae oe | i ce 
-> - - INTERPRETING DEVIANCE | - 
ER = A Sociological Introduction © > ee 
-— =, 1979539 pages. = = i a a 
2S". Sherman & Wodd > 00 
Man SOCIOLOGY Traditional and Radical Perspectives: 2 
e N a Instructors Manual. 1979. 413 pages. epee eo _ wey e 
is “Coleman & Cressey”: es : 
2 “SOCIAL PROBLEMS z 
Eav a __~ Anstructors Manual/Test Bank. 1980. 584 pages. a 
a ; . na i i - oe: : 
oS Kenkel 0e : 
a as * SOCIETY IN ACTION... | bee 
ie ee a Instructor’.Manual..Study Guide. Test Bank. 1980. 600: pages. i a 
a * Miller & Form ` 7 
|. INDUSTRIAL.SOCIOLOGY 
: e 1979. 834 pages. pa. oe ae ee 5 ie 
| SOCIOLOGY OF MEDICINE _ 
ee 1980. 1o pages oS 8 ae 
Í ane l w examination copies, write to Suite 3D, Harper & Row, TA R New York, 
i ti N.Y. 10022. Please include course title, enrollment, and present teat. e 
p. GRow 
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Working Daughters of Hong Kong 


Filial Piety or Power in the Family! 
Janet W. Salatt 


A study of the effects of industrialization on n family life in Hong Kong which examines the 
lives of ten Chinese, unmarried, employed daughters and their families. It focuses on the 
problems of women caught in intricate patterns of obligation to family, coworkers, and peer - 
groups. ASA Rose Monograph Series - Hardcover $24.95 Paper $8.95 


Religion and Fertility 
. Arab Christian—Muslim Differentials 
‘Joseph Chamie 


The first large scale survey of Arab Christian--Muslim fertility differentials in Lebani: The. 
effects of religious affiliation on fertility and family control within a Middle Eastern context 
are ascertained empirically. ASA Rose Monograph Series Hardcover $19.95 Paper $6.95 


‘Female Power and Male Dominance 
On the Origins of Sexual Inequality 
Peggy Reeves Sanday 
A ground-breaking examination of the issues of power and dominance in male-female rela- 


tionships. The author investigates the range of variation in male and female power roles 
based on data from over 150 tribal societies. Hardcover $34.50 Paper $9.95 


Social Contexts of Health, Illness, and Patient Care — 
Elliot G. Mishler, Editor 


A collection of provocative essays critically examining four key assumptions of the Homa 

cal model of disease: the definitions of disease as deviation from biological normality, the 
doctrine of specific etiology, the assumption of generic diseases, and the scientific neutrality 

of medicine. B Hardcover $24.95 Paper $10.95 . 


Latin American Urbanization 
Douglas Butterworth and John K. Chance 


An introduction to the process of urbanization in Brazil and the Spanish: 'speaking countries 
of Latin America which concentrates on the lower classes. The authors seek to develop an 
inter-disciplinary synthesis of research on Latin American cities. 

Hardcover $29.95 Paper $8.95 - 
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The Nyamwezi Today 
- A Tanzanian People in the 1970s 
R. G. Abrahams 


Dr. Abrahams discusses the Nyamwezi people’s integration into a new nation and examines 
the many changes and problems involved. Included are analyses of contemporary patterns of 
kinship, marriage, and divorce, and the people’s new relationship with the state. Changing 
Cultures Hardcover $29.50 Paper $9.95 
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